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| \HE treaty for dividing the Spaniſh monarchy _ 7709 
(which began now to be publiſhed) had given Fe battle 
riſe to a very important ſeries of negociations ; treaty, 

which were carried on with great ſecreſy and addreſs, 

during the courſe of this ſummer (a). It is needleſs to 

A 


2 remind 

(a) Prince Ferdinand of Ba- treaty was to have been king 
varia, who by the firſt partition of Spain, dying at Bruſſels, in 
4 February 
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1 Will. III. remind the reader of the motives that induced the contracting, 


— — 


-- 


February, 1698 9, the ear! of 
Portland began, ſoon after this, 
to treat about a new partition 
treaty, in favour of the arch- 
duke; Charles; and the king 
ſent the earl of ſerſey into 
France, with inſtructions to ne- 
gociate this ſecond treaty : but 
that earl being ſoon recalled, 
| the earl of Mancheſter was ap- 
pointed to ſuccecd him: from 
whoſe papers, publiſhed by 
Chriftian Cole, Eſq; the follow- 
ing extracts are taken; which 
will give us light into the ſecret 
hiſtory of the ſecond partition 
treaty, 


* 


Alexander Stanhope, Eſq; the 
Engliſh envoy extraordinary 
at Madrid, to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


A paper ſent me this evening, 
from don Antonio de Ubilla, 
ſecretary of the Diſpacho Uni- 
verſal, a copy of which was in- 
cloſed, gives me an unexpected 
opportunity of beginniag my 
correſpondence with an office 
that concerns, or, by the con- 


your excellency's negociations 
in that court. 


Copy of the paper abore- 


mentioned. $5, 


Don Antonio de Ubilla kiſſes 
the hands of don Alexander 
Stanhope, envoy extraordinary 
of his Britannic majeſty, and 
lets him know, that the king 
his maſter, having been fre- 


* 


Madrid, Aug. 27. 1699. 


tents, is ſuppoſed to concern 


1 1700. parties to ſign this treaty; or of the nature of its contents, 


49 


2 in formed by his mini- 
ers in the North, of the ſtrong 
informations and evident proofs 
which they have, by different 


advices and accidents, that the 


Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, 
in conſequence of what was laſt 
year concluded and ſtipulated at 
Loo, are now again forming 
new treaties for the ſucceſſion of 
this crown, and for the dividing 
of it: which notices haye been 
corroborated by other ways; 
ſo that they are public over all 
Europe: it would be againſt 
his dignity to diſſemble, and 
take no notice of them. The 


king, his maſter," thinks it in- 


excuſable, not to oppoſe what 
might produce ſuch irreparable 
inconveniencies, if jt came to 
be put in execution; and has 
ordered his miniſters, in the 
courts of France, England, and 
Holland, to make known to 
thoſe princes and governments, 
the juſt ſentiments his majeſty 
has of thoſe advices, unheard 
of, before, in the life of any 
king, and more . improper in 
that of his majeſty; which con- 
ſiſting, at preſent (by the di- 
vine mercy, and for our hap- 
pineſs) in only thirty: eight years 
of age, we may naturally pro- 
miſe ourſelves, and eſpecially 
from his moſt high providence, 
that he may give his majeſty the 
important ſucceſſion, which we 
25 for from him, by the af 
fectionate prayers and vows of 


his vaſſals: it cauſing a juſt 
wonder and grief, that they 


doubt before-hand, of ſo great 
a poſſibility, by reaſon of any 
, opinions, 
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as both have been already related: but when, purſuant to Will. III. 
one of the articles, it came to be offered, jointly, by the 1700. 


opinions, taken up from the 
flight complaints, and the at- 
Aion of his kingdoms and ſub- 
jects, and the impreſſions that 
ſeem to diſturb the general tran- 
quility which we now enjoy: 
when, on the other hand, it is 
not to be believed, from the 
righteous and pious mind of his 
majeſty, that he lives ſo un- 
mindful of his obligation, and 
values fo little the love and ſe- 
curity of his vaſſals, if God (by 
his ſecret and ſovereign judg- 
ments) would chaſtiſe us, by 
taking away his life (which, we 
hope, he will riot ſuffer) with- 
out granting him the beriefit of 
a ſucceſſion, his affairs will nor 
be left, without a due reflection 
on what is moſt juſt, and moſt 


Alexander Stanhope, by order 
of his maſter, that he may alſo 
give notice to his Britannic ma- 
jelly, aſſiſting, with his prudent 
repreſentations, this juſt and 
honeſt purpoſe; that ſo the uni- 
verſal quiet may be maintained; 
and that he may quit the ſcan- 
dal of this negociation, which, 
it is feared, will be an unhappy 
motive of kindling a voracious 
flame of a new war: which; 
being once lighted, will be dif- 
ficult to be extinguiſhed, either 
by the greateſt force, or the 
moſt dextrous and moſt power- 
ful mediation: and he remains 
obedientto don Alexander Stan- 
hope, with all affection. 


NE” == 
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The earl of Mancheſter, to the 


important for the public tran- earl of Jerſey. 


0 and ſo, that no body 
ſhall be able to find fault with 
his juſtice, nor his foreſight. 
For which reaſons, his majeſty 
has ordered his aforeſaid mini- 
ſters to make inſtances, and uſe 
their diligence to cut off thoſe 
negociations ; weighing the ill 
effects which they now produce; 


— —— 


- — — — 
ä — — — — — — 
& - - 


— — 


Paris, Sept. 30, 1699. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador is 
endeavouring to get a private 
audience of the king. The 
firſt matter he is to repreſent, is 
in relation to ſome tranſactions 
at Loo. The declaration of his 


— —„»„ 


— 
— — 
— —u— 8 


and, what their continuance 
may produce. And, that the 
complaint of his majeſty, and 
the orders he gives to his mini- 
ſters abroad, to notify to the 
princes, at whoſe courts they 
refide, be, at the ſame time, 
made public, he has lately or- 
dered, that it be made known 
to the miniſters here. For this 
feaſon does don Antonio de U- 
billa communicate it to don 


king makes alſo great diſcourſe i 


here. The ſtate of affairs at 
St. Germains continues much 
the ſame it was. They are ſtill 
pleaſing themſelves with hopes 
the nation will recall him at 
laſt; though the greateſt proſ- 
pect they ſeem to have, is the 
death of the king of Spain ; 
which might again renew the 
war. 
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Will. III. minifters of England, France, and Holland, to the reſt of 
1700. the powers of Europe, the reception it met with was none of 


The earl of Mancheſter, to 
Mr. Yard. 


Paris, Oct. 7, 1699. 


They write from Loo, That 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador has de- 
livered to all the lords juſtices 
a memorial relating to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown of Spain, 


which his majeſty reſents very 
much. 


Mr. Yard, to the earl of 
Mancheſter, 


Whitehall, Oct. 28, 1699. 


1 believe the king's directions 
will be ſignified to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador to-morrow, to leave 


the kingdom. Indeed, the pa- 


per he gave about, was very in- 


ſolent, and appealing to the 
parliament; ſo that the king 
could do no leſs. Mr. Stanhope 
is recalled at the ſame time. 


Remonſtrance . preſented, in 
| French, by the marquis de 
Canales, ambaſſador from the 
king of Spain, to the lords 
juſtices. 


In the firſt place, the king, 
his maſter, having been cer- 
tainly informed, that his ma- 
jeſty, king William, the Hol- 
landers, and other powers (in 
purſuance of what they treated 
and ſtipulated, laſt year, at Loo) 
are now actually framing new 
treaties about the ſucceſſion of 
the crown of Spain; and (what 
is moſt deteſtable) contriving 


its divifion and repartition : 
His majeſty orders his extraor- 
dinary ambaſlador, reſiding in 
this kingdom, to make known 


to the lords juſtices of England, 


the reſentment which theſe un- 
heard-of proceedings create in 
his majeſty, eſpecially during 
the hfe of a monarch, who 1s 
of ſo fit an age to expect (for 
many years) an heir, ſo much 
deſired by all nations, that with- 
out a deteſtable avarice, no one 
would ſuffer himſelf to be car- 
ried away with the ambition 
of uſurping the dominions of 
others. | 

That, if this were not con- 
trary to the law of nature, no 
nation or government would be 
ſafe againſt the machinations of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt malicious; 
whereas, reaſon, and not force, 
ſets bounds to nations. 

That, if it were lawful for 
foreigners to concern themſelves 
about the ſucceſſion of kings and 
ſovereigns, there would be no 
ſtatutes or municipal laws to be 
obſerved ; nor would any laws 
be free from the outrages of 
others, more eſpecially thoſe of 
the crown of England. 

That, if watches were ſet 
upon the indiſpoſitions of ſove- 
reigns, no health would be con- 
ftant, no life ſecure, while both 
depend on the hand of the Al- 
mighty, who is the arbiter of 
life Sath, and empires. 

That the impreſſions which 
one kingdom makes upon an- 
other, to tempt the allegiance 
of the ſubjects, and excite their 
minds to inſurrections, are an 

offence 


offence, and breach of the good 
faith, which oupht to be ob- 
ſerved among Chriſtians, and 
more particularly among allies 


and friends. 


That it ought not to be pre- 
ſumed, of any prince or nation; 
and ſtill leſs of the king of the 
Spaniſh nation, that they are ſo 


negligent, as not to take proper 


meaſures, upon future and un- 
expected accidents (if this ſhould 
happen) to ſecure the public 
peace, arid the repoſe of Europe, 
which has been the aim of the 
king and nation for ſo many 
ages, as it is now, and always 
will be. 

That, if there is not a ſpeedy 
end put to theſe proceedings 
and projects, there will doubt- 
leſs break out a direful and uni- 
verſal war over all Europe, dif- 
ficult to be ſtopped when it is 
deſired, and ſo much the more 
prejudicial to the Engliſh, as 


they have but juſt felt the effects 


of innovotions, and of the late 
war. This matter is ſo worthy 
of conſideration, that it is not 
doubted but it will be thought 
ſo by the parliament, the nobi- 
lity, and the whole Engliſh na- 
tion, which has never been 
wanting in prudence and fore- 
fight. 

The ſame nation muſt con- 
fider their own particular inte- 
reſts, and their commerce and 
treaties with the Spaniſh king 
and nation; the alteration, di- 
viſion, and partition of which 
would neceſſarily be very detri- 


mental to them; and all this 
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the moſt favourable, The greateſt part returned 
dilatory anſwers. The Italian ſtates were unwilling to 


may be prevented by deſiſtin 
from the project in hand, an 
by not promoting innovotions, 
deſtructive at all times to empires 
and kingdoms. 

That the ambaſſador extra- 


ordinary of Spain will manifeſt 


to the parliament, in the next 
ſeſſions; the juſt feſentment 
which he now expreſſes, in the 
ſame manner as his maſter has 
cauſed it to be ſhewn to all the 
public miniſters of the kings, 


princes, and ſtates, that reſide 


at the court of Madrid. 


The tranſlation of the paper ſent 
to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
and which was written in 
Frenth by Mr. ſecretary Ver- 
non, and dated, the zoth of 
September, 1699. 

His Majeſty having ſeen the 

per, which the ſecretary of 
the ambaſly of « has lately 
delivered, by order of your ex- 
cellency, to the lords juſtices of 
the kingdom ; his majeſty thinks 
the contents ſo inſolent and ſedi- 
tious, that in reſentment of ſo 
extraordinary a proceeding, and 
which can by no means be ju- 
ſtiſied by the law of nations, he 
orders, that you go out of his 
dominions preciſely in eighteen 
days, to be counted from this 
notification ; and that you keep 
in your houſe till your depar- 
ture. I am alſo ordered to let 
you know, that theſe are the 
orders of his majeſty, that no 
writing be any more received 
from you nor any of your do- 
meſtics. 


A 4 Mr. 


and W 


ſee 1700. 
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THE HIS TO R- 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 


Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Nov. 5, 1699. 


By the incloſed copy of the 
complaint I have made here 
againſt the marquis de Canales's 
proceedings, your excellency will 
judge I have ſeen his inſolent 
and ſfeditious paper. They rea- 
dily received mine, which I 
much doubted they would not; 
and it was ſent within an hour 
hither from the Eſcurial to the 
council of ſtate, This was the 
day before yeſterday in the 
morning, and they have been 
in cloſe conſults ever ſince. I 
have advices fiom ſeveral hands, 


and ſome from perſons of the 


firſt rank, that the reſolution 
will probably be moderate ; and 
that they will difown their-am- 
baſfador, ſo far at leaſt as to the 
brutality of his expreſſions, and 
1t may be as to the ſubſtance, 
now they find the world gene- 
rally cry out againſt the folly, as 
well as infolence of it; though 
I am fatisfied he had orders to 
do the thing, but not in that 
manner. This makes me wil- 
ling to give them time to be- 
think themſelves before they 
run on headlong into miſchiefs, 


againſt which they are ſo ill pro- 


vided, and it is a latitude my 
orders allow me. Beſides that 
if I can prevent a breach, and 
procure his majeſty humble ſa- 
tis faction, I ſhall believe I do 
both him and my country good 
R 


Will. III. che French in poſſeſſion of Naples, and the-States Del Pre- 
1700. ſidi. Thoſe of Germany were, from motives of fear, or in- 


tereſt, 


The Engliſh tranſlation of Mr. 


Stanhope's paper to Don An- 


tonio de Ubilla, delivered at 
the Eſcurial, the 3d of. No- 
vember, 1699, N. 8. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, en- 
voy extraordinary of the king of 


Great Britain, kiſſes the hands 


of Don Antonio de Ubilla, and 


ſays, that he has orders from the 


king his maſter, immediately to 

aſs to the royal knowledge of 

is Catholic majeſty the juſt mo- 
tive of complaint given him by 
a paper, which the ſecretary of 
the marquis de Canales, by or- 
der of his maſter, delivered to 
the lords juſtices of England in 
London, of which the adjoined 
is a true copy, and from whoſe 
conterits, beſides the rude, and 


provoking language, it is ma- 


nifeſt the deſign of it was to ſtir 
up ſedition in his kingdoms, by 
appealing to the parliament and 
people of England againſt his 
majeſty ; which is to own them 
ſuperiors to his royal perſon, 
than which nothing can be more 


. abſurd and contrary to the con- 


ſtitution of the government of 
the kingdom of England ; and 
is what the ſaid marquis de Ca- 
nales, ambaſſador from his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, neither ought 
nor could be ignorant of, after 
ſo many years reſidence in it. 
Notwithſtanding which the pa- 
per is full of contumelious terms 
to his majeſty's perſon, making 
uſe of ſeveral artifices, of inſi- 
nuations and threats, purpoſely 
to breed a miſunderſtanding and 


diſ- 
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tereſt, unwilling to diſoblige the houſe of Auſtria, Branden- Will. III. 
burgh expected the title of king from the authority and 


diſſention betwixt his majeſty 
and his ſubjects; an attempt, 
which no ſovereign prince can 
ſuffer in his dominions: and 
therefore the king of Great Bri- 
tain, his maſter, found himſelf 
neceſſitated to ſtop, as ſoon as 
poſſible, a miſchief, which by 
the induſtry of the marquis went 
on ſpreading itſelf daily, by or- 
dering he ſhould be required to 
go out of his kingdoms; and 
finally, the faid paper, being 
both in words and + Farting at- 
frontive to the majeſty and ſa- 
credneſs of kings, the king of 
Great Britain, his maſter, does 
not believe it poſſible, that the 
marquis writ or publiſhed it by 
the orders of his Catholic ma- 
jeſly, but on the contrary per- 
ſuades himſelf, that this his re- 
ſentwent will be much to his 
royal ſatisfaction, as made for 
the common cauſe of all kings; 
and that Don Alexander Stan- 
hope will hope, that Don An- 
tonio de Ubilla paſs all this to 
the royal knowledge of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, whom God pre- 
ſerve, remaining Don Antonio's 
moſt humble and affectionate ſer- 
vant. 


Madrid, the 2d of No- 
vember, 1699, N. 8. 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 
| Mancheſter. 


Nov. 12, 1699, N.S. 


'The next day after my laſt, 
which was November 5, I had 
certain notice from ſeveral 
hands, the king had taken his 
reſolution of 9 me to be 


gone; whereupon at midnight 


] diſpatched to the Eſcurial my 
agent, with the paper, of which 
the incloſed is a copy. The ſe- 
cretary of the Diſpacho Univer- 
ſal, Don Antonio de Ubilla, 
would not receive, but was wil- 
ling to hear the contents by 


word of mouth, and that was as 


much as I defired. Two days 
after, the conductor, or maſter 
of the ceremonies, came to or- 
der me, in the king his maſter's 
name, to be gone out of the 
Spaniſh dominions within eigh- 
teen days, and not to ſtir out of 
my houſe till I ſhould begin my 
Journey. Your excellency has 
the anſwer I gave my conductor 
in the ſame 2 with the for- 
mer. I have every day ſince 
ſolicited my paſſports, being 
ready to be gone whenever they 
give them me; and am told the 
reaſon of the delay is to know 
by next poſt, whether any paſſ- 
ports, and in what form they 
were given to the marquis de 
Canales in London, that they 
may exactly imitate the ſame 
with me. 


The tranſlation of Mr. Stan- 
hope's paper to Don Anto- 


nio de Ubilla, expreſſing the 


king his maſter's orders to re- 
turn home, and deſiring his 
Catholic majeſty's paſſports. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, en- 
voy extraordinary from the kmg 
of Great Britain, kiſſes the hands 
of Don Antonio de Ubilla, and 
ſays, that having already repre- 
ſented to his Catholic majeſty, 
whom God preſerve, the mo- 

tives, 


ood 1700. 


—— — — 
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Will. III. offices of the Imperial court. Saxony and the northern crowns 
1700. were taken up with their own quarrels ; which a” peace of 

- ravend 


tives, that neceſſitated the king, 
his maſter, to ſend the declara- 
tion, he lately did, to the mar- 
quis de Canales; and Don 
Alexander Stanhope having no 
other orders but to return to his 
majeſty's royal preſence, as ſoon 
as poſſible, he communicates 
this to Don Antonio de Ubilla, 
that he may pleaſe to put it into 
the royal knowledge of his Ca- 
tholic majeſty, whom he be- 
ſeeches at the ſame time, with 
all humble ſubmiſſion, to order 
ſuch paſſports to be given him, 
as will be neceſſary for ſuch a 
voyage; and Don Alexander 
Stanhope remains Don Antonio 
de Ubilla's moſt humble and af- 
fectionate ſervant. 


Madrid, Nov. 6. 
1699. 


Mr. Stanhope's anſwer to the 
conductor of ambaſſadors, 
when he came with a meſſage 
from the king to order him 
to leave the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in eightzen days, and 

not ſtir out of his houſe, till 
he ſnould begin his journey. 


You will pleaſe to tell his Ca- 
tholic majeſty from me, that I 
will punctually comply in all 
that you have intimated to me 
by his royal order, becauſe in 


ſo doing I ſhall obey the orders 
of the king my maſter, as his 


Catholic majeſty cannot but have 
been informed by Don Antonio 
de Ubilla, to whom I commn- 
nicated it two days ago by my 


| ſecretary at the Eſcurial, deſi- 


ring at the ſame time paſſports 


neceſſary for my voyage; that! 
am glad to ſee their two maje- 
ſties minds ſo unanimous, and 
deſire they may continue the 
ſame in all other matters. 


The ſubſtance of the earl of 
Mancheſter's audience of the 
French king at Verſailles, on 
Sunday, Nov. 15, 1699, 

S IR, 

The king my maſter having 
found, that Monſieur de Tal- 
lard was, by his inſtructions, 
obliged to quit Holland before 
he ſigned the treaty, which was 
22 with your majeſty, re- 
ating to the ſucceſſion of Spain; 
his majeſty has ordered me to 
deſire this private audience, to 
aſſure you, Sir, that the king 


continues in the ſame ſentiments 


he was always of in regard to 
that treaty. Vour majeſty knows 
very well the good offices em- 
ployed by the king my maſter, 
to make the Imperialiſts enter 
into it. He has alſo done all 
he could to make the States like 
it. His majeſty continues to 
act as he did. As to what con- 
cerns the king's ſigning it, he 
cauſed the earl of Jerſey to come 
into Holland expreſsly for this 
end ; and I doubt not, but the 
count of 'Fallard will have told 
uw majeſty, how often the 
ing my maſter has offered 
to fign it, to ſhew, that he was 
ready to do all that depended 
on him. Your majeſty will give 
me leave to be a little long, in 
telling how this affair has paſſed, 
that 10 your majeſty may have 
. it 


— — — f, ⏑ 0— 
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it perfectly cleared up, that 
there is no alteration in the in- 
tentioh of the king my maſter. 
The buſineſs was propoſed to 
the States of the province of 
Holland, as to thoſe, who were 
the moſt intereſted in it; for it 
was not apprehended, that any 
obſtacles ſhould be met with 
elſewhere, if the conſent of that 
province was had. That was 
alſo the beſt way to make the 
ſecret of this affair leſs apt to be 
divulged. | - 
Sir, If it has been repreſented 


to you, that the king my maſter 


might have made uſe of the cre- 
dit he has with the States, to 
cauſe this treaty to be con- 
cluded; I will own, that the 
king has a great deal of credit 
in that country. But this credit 
does always conform itſelf to the 
manners and cuftoms of the 
country; and, tho' the States 
had found no objection, the bu- 
ſineſs could not have been ended 
without the conſent of every 
city, which could not be had in 
leſs time than a month or three 
weeks, as the penſionary and 
the earl of Portland have given 
count Tallard to underſtand. 
But, whilſt his orders did not 
give him leave to wait for the 
concluſion of the affair, the king 
my maſter hopes, that your ma- 
jeſty will renew your orders to 
Monſieur de Tallard, or will 
ſend orders to Monſieur de Bon- 
repos, to endeavour to remove 
all obſtacles, that ſo the project 
A treaty may have its ef- 


moſt 


The French king's anſwer. 


I own I was a little ſurprized, 
that the affair was not finiſhed 
at the expiration of the time, 
and before the king your 
maſter did ſet out for Eng- 
land, I am fatisfhed with the 
aſſurances, which you now give 
me from him, that he continues 
ſtill in the ſame intention; and 
I hope he will ftill continue to 
contribute all he can with the 
States. As for me, I am ſtill 
of the ſame mind, and I a& 
with the ſame ſincerity, I will 
ſoon ſend monſieur de Tallard 
with the neceſſary inſtructions. 

When I faid, That the 


% reaſon the States of Holland 


„were not ſooner acquainted 
« with it, was, that it could 
„not be propoſed to them, till 
„ jt was known, whether the 
«« Imperialiſts would come in or 
„ no;” the king ſaid, © They 
© have had time enough given 
„ them, and even too much. 
As to count 'Tallard's having or- 
ders to come away, the king 
took no notice of it, nor that he 
had been informed of every ſtep. 
Upon my faying, © Monſieur 


„ Tallard has been informed of 


« all that has been done in this 
« affair; and has even ſeen all 
* the letters, which Mr. Hop 
„ wrote to the penſionary; and, 
« it being firſt propoſed to the 
<«« province of Holland, it ſeem- 
« ed that he was ſatisfied in 
* theſe points, I took occa- 


ſion to ſee, if monſicur de Bon- 
repos 


2 4 . 
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himſe 


pos had any orders, ſaying, 
«That the kirig my maſter , 
«« deſirous that your majeſty 
.** ſhould be informed by mon- 
«« fieur Tallard, or monſieur 
de Bonrepos, of all that paſ- 
«« ſes; and even the States will 
always have a great regard 
for all that comes from your 
majeſty. The king an- 
ſwered, In this affair I confi- 
% ded only in monſieur de Tal- 
«lard ; and I know very well, 
that the king your maſter has 
«© more credit than I in Hol- 
land on this occaſion.” When 


I ſaid, That the king had re- 


.<< commended it to the care of 
*« the penſionary, and that we 
** hoped, that the difficulties 
were ſuch as might be ſur- 
„mounted. The king an- 
ſwered, That he hoped fo 
too; and that he imagined, 
« that ſomebody would come 
from the States into England; 
and that the treaty would be 
*« ſigned there.” The king ſaid 
alſo, ** As you know, I have it 
under the hand of the king 
** your maſter, as he has it un- 
„der mine.” Then I ſaid, *f I 
have alſo, Sir, particular or- 
ders to tell your majeſty from 
„ the king, that as he had 
* acted on this occaſion with 
an open heart, and with all 
«*« poſſible ſincerity ; ſo he will 
„ continue to act on all other 
«© occaſions that may be able to 
contribute to the ſtrengthen- 
ing the friendſhip and good 
*« correſpondenice with your ma- 
«« jeſty.” The king anſwered, 
„ You may aſſure the king your 


Will. III. moſt probable, that he reſolved to defer making terms fer 
elf, till the treaty took place; and was not 


without 
hopess 


% maſter, that I will do the 


« fame.” Wy 

Mr. Prior ſet out on the ſaid 
15th of November 1699, with- 
this account of the audience, for 
London. 


The earl of Mancheſter, to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Nov. 21, 1699. 


The ſame day Mr. Prior left 
this place, I went to Verſailles, 
and had my audiencies, where 
paſſed what is uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions. The king expreſſed , 
himſelf in very obliging terms, 
mentioning the great Kare he 
had to continue the good cor- 
reſpondence, that was now ſo 
well eſtabliſhed ; and that he did 
again repeat to me what he had 
formerly aſſured me of, &c. I 
made monſieur de Torcy a viſit, 
where I took occaſion to diſ- 
courſe of what had paſled in my 
private audience. I knew he 
expected it, and was alſo willing 
to find out his ſenſe of the mat- 
ter. He ſaid, That the king 
had acquainted him with it: 
That I had fully explained the 
whole proceeding to his ma- 
jeſty : That monſieur de Tal- 
lard was to ſet out on Monday 
next. He did ſtill ſeem to inſiſt 
on the great credit our king had 
with the States, and, laughing, 
ſaid, he wondered I ſhould leſ- 
ſen it. I told him, I did own 
the States had always ſhewn a 
great regard to every thing that 
was propoſed by his majeſty. : 
That the aſſurances I had * 

is 


Y this king, were, that he had 
- recommended it, and would 
Z continue to do it; fo that no- 
thing would be wanting on his 
part: That though there were 
great hopes of a good concluſion, 
yet, till it was agreed to by the 
States, it was more than could 
J be ſaid, that they would cer- 
„ tainly do it. On the whole, I 
3 find the court impatient till it 1s 
done, by ſaying, No time was 
to be loſt; That the king of 
Spain's life was very uncertain : 
That, by the laſt account they 
had, he was ill again. I waited 
on monſieur de Tallard this 
morning, and his diſcourſe was 
much the ſame, He gave me to 
underſtand, that, though mon- 
| fieurde Bonrepos would ſeem to 
be concerned in this affair, he 
was not: That he hoped to find 
all things ready at his return 
into England, which would be 
on Saturday next : That he had 
all the duty imaginable for the 
king : That his intentions were 
and always would be, to endea- 
vour to continue a good under- 
ſtanding between our maſters, 
To which I replied, as was pro- 
per on ſuch an occaſion, I bope 
% monſieur de I allard will be fo 
| *» juſt, as to give it the ſame 
q „ turn in England he does 
| * Pere.“ 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
lord chancellot Sommers. 


Paris, Dec. 8, 1699. 


As to the affair that paſſed in 
Holland this ſummer, I cannot 


ſee why the States ſhould make 
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any difficulty, ſince the year be- 
fore they did agree to a propo- 
ſal of that nature ; and the ſame 
reaſon does ſtill continue, un- 
leſs they were defirous to ſee 
firſt the ſucceſs of their tariff 
there, which was N ſet- 
tled and exchanged. 

The houſe of Auſtria will 
never agree to any thing till it 
is too late. Beſides, they think 
our intereſts is ſo much concern- 
ed, that we ſhall at all times 
procure them ſome conditions; 
and, on the other ſide, the fear 
they have of diſobliging Spain 
makes them ſo very cautious, 
as not to come into any propo- 
ſal whatever. I muſt confeſs, I 
am impatient to ſee the conclu- 
ſion of this matter. For, in 
caſe it has not the effect we al- 
ways propoſed, I ſhall be ſorry 
it has gone ſo far: and I know 
this court will be much diſſa- 
tified with us, and may be with 
ſome reaſon. All I have acted 


in it has ſucceeded as was de- 
fired. 


The earl of Marchefter to the 
ear] of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 23, 1699. 


I was this day with mon- 
ſieur de Torcy. — He took no- 
tice, that the affair of Spain was 
ſtill depending, and not agreed 
to, which might be a great pre- 
judice to this king, ſince they 
had now a good opportunity of 
turning matters to their advan- 
tange, the queen of Spain be- 
ing diſſatisfied with the court of 
Vienna. He did not mention 


the 
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the occaſion, but I fancy it is would produce a new war in Eu- 


ſomething in relation to the 


counteſs of Berlips. All I ſaid 


was, that I was aſſured, that the 

ing my maſter would contri- 
bute All he could to bring that 
matter to a good concluſion. He 


anſwered, that the king was 


fully ſatisfied of it. 

Count Zinzendorf had an au- 
dience of the king this day, hav- 
ing juſt received a courier with 
the news, that the queen of the 
Romans was brought to bed of 
a daughter, The king told him, 
as he ſays, in a very obliging 
manner, that he had given or- 
ders to monſieur de Villars to 
take his audience of the Arch- 


duke in the manner the empe-' 


ror ſhould think fit. So that at 
preſent this court ſeems deſirous 


to oblige the emperor as much 
as they can. 


The carl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 31, 1699. 


I never ſec monſieur de Tor- 
cy, but he ſpeaks to me of the 
great affair. On Tueſday laſt I 
was there; I found him ap- 

aring a little more concerned: 
he ſaid, that matters were ſtill 
under ſuch uncertainties, that 
they could not tell what to de- 


pend on: That he did not find 


that this affair was any way ad- 
vanced : That the king of Spain 
had been indiſpoſed again hace 
his return to Madrid, and might 
die of a ſudden, which probably 


rope, in caſe thoſe meaſures, 
that were propoſed, were not 
firſt agreed to. I could give him 
no other anſwer, than that I 
believed he was fatisfied no- 
thing would be wanting on the 
king my maſter's part ; and that 
I believed monſieur de Tallard 
was acquainted with what paſ- 
ſed. He ſaid he believed not; 
for that he had aſked an au- 


dience of the king, but could 


not have it, by reaſon the king 
was to go to Hampton- Court; 
and that at that time there-ar- 
rived three poſts from Holland. 
I told him, that I did not doubt 
but monſieur de Tallard had 
told him how eaſy of acceſs the 
king was: that I had ſeen him 
ſpeak to the king about buſineſs, 


even without ſo much as aſking 


an audience, or acquainting the 
ſecretary of State with it. 1 
ſaid, as for myſelf, that I thought 
if monſieur de Tallard had not 
left Holland ſo ſoon, it might 
have facilitated this affair. To 
which monſieur de Torcy an- 
ſwered, that they had nothing to 
do with the States, having 
only treated with the king of 
England: That monſieur de 
Bonrepos was come to Paris, ſo 
that they had no ambaſſador 
there, ſeeming to inſiſt very 
much on this point, that it was 
not in the leaſt their buſineſs : 
That ſeveral months were paſ- 
ſed ſince the time they had rea- 
ſon to believe this matter would 
have been finiſhed, &c. I can- 
not tell but he expected ſome 


light 


tion, viz, thi 
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| againſt 
| State of the 
court of 


light from me, or it may be 
monſieur de Tallard is uneaſy, 
and has made them ſo. I found 
by monſieur de Tallard, the 
night before he went from 
Hence, that he thought by 
mas this matter would 
certainly be ended. He ſaid, 
in caſe it had a good concluſion, 
he ſhould be very glad to ſtay in 
England ; if not, he hoped he 
ſhould be recalled, ſome 
other ſhould be ſent. It may 
„that this court was of the 
ſame opinion ; and that, find- 
ing the contrary, it makes them 
goubtful of what the ſucceſs will 
be. Monſieur de Torcy never- 
theleſs did not ſeem to make 
any doubt; he only ſaid, that 
in caſes of this nature, time was 
not to be loſt, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Jan. 6, 1700. 


J am in hopes the grand af- 
or s on well, fince mon- 
eur de Torcy, diſcourſing 
yeſterday with me, as he ge- 
nerally does, told me, that the 


penſionary of Holland had told 


monſieur de Bonrepos, that the 
province of Zealand had given 
their conſent ; and, there bein 

| fince ſome time paſt, it is —— 
we ſhall ſoon know the ſucceſs; 
which will make this court eaſy. 
Monſieur de Torcy pretends, 
they have propoſals of treaties 
from all parts, but that the kin 

does much more deſire and ſee 

that with the king of England 
than any other, Monſicur de 
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Torcy has received by an ex- 
reſs a letter from monſieur de 
allard, of the zoth of Decem- 

ber, N. S. which is two days 

freſher than ours. He ſeemed 
much better ſatisfied than the 
time before. 


The earl of Jerſey to the earl 
of Mancheſter. 


- Whitehall, Jan. 22, 1700. 

The great affair is come to a 
good concluſion ; the province 
of Holland, having conſented 
to it, except ſome little reſerve, 
which will be of no conſe- 
quence. Your excellency will 
be pleaſed, as you may occa- 
ſionally diſcourſe with monſieur 
de Torcy, to let him know this; 
which may prevent any thing, 
that Tallard may repreſent 
otherwiſe, on this ſubject. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey, 


Paris, Jan. 27. 1700. 

I was yeſterday with mon- 
ſieur de Torcy ; who had re- 
ceived an expreſs from monſieur 
de Tallard, with news, That 
the affair was concluded : 'That 
the only difference that remain- 
ed, at preſent, was, 'That the 
States would have their part 
ſigned in Holland ;-and mon- 
fieur de Torcy did not well 
know how this could be done, 
the French king having no mi- 
niſter there. Fond monſieur 
de Torcy very well pleaſed; 
and, in caſe that matter is not 
otherwiſe agreed on, I could 


Per- 


The two 22 more immediately concerned in its opera- Will. III. 


Vienna. 
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Will. III. againſt it from the beginning. 
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The former, ſoon after the 


1700. concluſion of it was notified to him, returned for anfwer, 


1 


perceive, that would be no ob- 
ſtroion ; but the French king 
will ſend a perſon into Holland. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, March 31, 1700. 


The treaty is come from 
Holland, though the counter- 
part be not yet, becauſe, as 
monſieur de Torcy ſaid, they 
could not tell, but the courier 
might have been ſtopped in 
Flanders; ſo they would not 
ſend them together. It does 
begin to take air, and count 
Zinzendorf has ſome notice of 
it, having diſcourſed to me of 
the ſeveral heads. I have been 


far from giving him any light 
into that matter; only ſo far, as 
J have often ſaid before, when 


I found him alarmed at the ill- 
neſs of the king of Spain, That 
I thought it would be happy for 
Europe, if there could be a com- 
promiſe ; but that that would 
very much depend on the empe- 
ror. He ſaid, I might be aſſu- 
red the emperor would agree to 
any ching, that was reaſonable. 
I avoided,” always, going any 
farther, without orders ; though 
cannot fee, but he will be ſoon 
informed of this whole matter, 
whenever it is again propoſed 
at Vienna, | 


J do believe, this 
court will do what they can, in 
order to a peace in all parts. 
The reaſon why I think fo, is 
becauſe moniieur de 'Torcy ſays, 
It would be ncceflary, that moſt 
of the princes in Europe con- 


« That 


ſented to what is agreed on in 
England; which cannot be fo 
well done, if they are in war 
one with the other. ; 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 8, 1700. 

I defired monſicur de Torcy 
would let me know, when he 
would mention the late treaty 
to the emperor's miniſter ; and 
what meaſures they intended to 
take, that I might a& confor- 
mable to them: He ſaid, He 
ſhould take no notice of it to 
him, till next Tueſday ſeven- 
night: that they would ſend 
. to monſieur de Villars 
(with a copy of the treaty) to 
communicate it to the emperor z 
and to {end back the courier at 
the expiration of eight days, in 
caſe he had no —. and to 
declare, that this king ſhall look 
upon it as a reſuſal: that, 
left the emperor might engage 
the pope, the French ambaſia- 
dor at Rome is to communicate 
it alſo, and to deſire it may be 
kept a ſecret: that they think 
proper to act in the ſame man- 
ner with the republic of Venice, 
and they will impart it to their 
ambaſſador here about the ſame 
time they mention it to the em- 
peror's miniſter. As for Spain, 
they thought it not yet proper. 
He ſaid, they ſhould now ſoon 
ſee the ſucceſs of this great af. 
fair, and the king would have 
the honour of it, and the caſe 
was extremely changed in two 
years : that the king kad now 
all 
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all the obligations and intereſts 
to wiſh for the life and welfare 
of our king, aſſuring me of the 
great concern he was under ſome 
time this winter; when they 
heard from monſieur de 'Tallard, 
that he was a little indiſpoſed. 
This, I take it, is not unlikely, 
it being plainly their intereſt ; 
Elſe I ſhould not eaſily be per- 
ſuaded of their good intentions. 
J wiſh it was fo elſewhere. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 

Paris, May 19, 1709. 

_ Yeſterday monſieur de Torcy 
acquainted the emperor's mini- 
ſter of the whole affair. He 
ſeemed mightily ſurprized, and 
complained much of the pro- 
ceedings of our king, taking 
notice of the many engage- 
ments, that have been made 
between his maſter and him. 'To 
which monſieur de Torcy an- 
ſwered, That he tho ught he had 
no reaſon to complain, after 
what had paſſed on that ſubject 
at Vienna, and that the empe- 
ror had been informed of every 
thing, that was now agreed to: 
that this matter was not of a 
new nature, for that there had 
been a ſecret treaty between the 
Emperor and France concerning 
the ſucceſſion of Spain in 1668. 
hen I ſaw monſieur de Torcy, 
he told me all that had paſſed, 
and I was glad to hear of this 
ſecret treaty, that being a good 
argument to monſieur de Zin- 
zendorf, as you will find after- 


& without 


Memoirs of 
it to, me, and began much in ——— og 
the ſame manner as with mon- : 
ſieur de Torcy. I told him, I 
wondered to ſee him ſo much 
ſurprized, ſince for ſome time 
he always aſſured me, there was 
ſuch a matter in agitation, and 
that it was concluded: that, if 
he would conſider a little, he 
would be convinced, that the 
king had not only conſidered the 
intereſt of Europe, but in par- 
ticular that of the emperor: 
that what might be very doubt- 
ful, and even not likely to be 
obtained by a war, might now 
be ſecured by a peace if they 
pleaſed. He ſaid, what faith 
can be expected, if the Pyre- 
nean treaty, and the renuncia- 
tion, that France made, was 
not valid ? To this I anſwered 

That I believed the emperor did 
not take it to be a full deciſion 
in relation to Spain ; elſe he 
would not have made a ſecret 
treaty with France in 1668, 
wherein he yielded much more, 
as I was informed, I then pro- 
ceeded to ſhew him the ſituation 
of affairs. I repreſented thꝭ 
power of France, the intereſt 
they have in Italy, as alſo in 
Spain; and beſides what he had 
often told me, that it was fear- 
ed, that the Spaniards would 


declare themſelves for a prince 


of France: that I was of opi- 
nion, that he himſelf would 
think at laſt, that this was the 
only way to prevent it, and 
that they had it now in their 
power. Upon the whole mat- 
ter he ſeemed partly convinced, 


wards. He ſoon took notice of = and he begins now to think, 
ö 


Yor. XV, 


| that 
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Will. III.“ without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor; and that, con- 
1700. * trary to juſtice and a decorum, himſelf, who was the 


that the king could obtain no 


better conditions, and that the 
only difficulty, that will remain, 
is what relates to Milan. I left 
him to judge, whetherhe thought 
the princes of Italy would be 
contented, that either France or 
the emperor was maſter there. 
After this diſcourſe he went 
again to monſieur de 'Torcy, 
and deſired a copy of the treaty, 
which he faid he would ſend 
him, and then made him ſome 
Rn as from himſelf, that 


e might be the better able to 


inform his maſter ; which he af- 
terwards acquainted me with, 
and which I ſend your lordſhip 
in his own words, as well as I 
can remember them. He is now 
ſo apprehenſive leſt Spain ſhould 
declare for France, as you will 
ſee by the queſtions he aſked 
monſieur de Torcy, that he will 
do what he can for the treaty ; 
and it is thought he is very well 
with the emperor. He ſends 
this day an expreſs to Vienna, 
and, I think, one to count Har- 
rach in Spain, as does alſo the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom mon- 
ſieur de Torcy has acquainted 
with the treaty, and given him 
a copy of it. He only ſaid, It 
was a matter above his under- 
ſanding, but he would not fail 
to inform his maſter of it. 'The 
Venetian ambaſſador is alſo ac- 
quainted with it; and monſieur 
Calliere goes this week to the 
duke of Lorrain to notify it to 
him. 80 8 lordſhip will 
judge it will not be long a ſe- 
ret. 


« rightful 


Count Zinzendorf aſked mon- 
fieur de Torcy of his own ac- 
cord, after the agreement be- 
twixt England, France, and 
Holland, had been ſhewn him : 


© 1. Whether France will 
* conſent to the archduke's go- 
ing into Spain, during the 
© life of his Catholic — 24 


Monkeur de Torcy's anſwer : 


France does conſent to it, on 
condition that the emperor ac- 
cepts the conditions, 


© 2. Whether, in caſe the 
© Spaniards would make choice 
* of a French prince within the 
given term of three months, 
it be agreed not to give ear to 
the propoſals of Spain?“ 

Ves, it is agreed. 


© 3. That the ceſſion of the 
© kingdom of Naples ought, in 


© my opinion, to be underſtood 


© as only to the deſcendants of 
* queen Mary Tereſa; and that 
* It is by no means to be incor- 
* porated with the crown nor 
the houſe of France?“ 

That this will be made eaſy, 
and that there will be no diffi- 
culties about it. 
© 4. Whether there was any 
room to hope, that France 
would change or accommo- 
date ſome things in th 
treaty ? ”? | 
That the king was in ſo good 
a diſpoſition, that he would 


come into any thing ; and that 


this treaty was not of that na- 


1 
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9 
« rightful heir to the whole, was to be compelled to accept Will. III. 
<< a part of it within the ſpace of three months, under the 1700. 
cc PR of forfeiting his ſhare to a third perſon not yet! 
named. 


6c 


ture, that nothing could be 
changed in it, ſo it be done by 
the common conſent of England, 
France, and Holland. 


The earl of Jerſey to the earl of 
Mancheſter, 


Hampton-Court, May 1 3, 
1700, O. 8. | 


I have your letter of the 19th, 
and laid it before the king. His 
ame approves of what has 
been ſaid to count Zinzendorf, 
concerning the treaty, only as 
to the ſecond query : 

© Whether, in caſe the Spa- 
niards would make choice of 
a French prince within the 

iven term of three months, 
it be agreed not to give ear to 
n the propoſals of 

pain? 

A. Ves, it is agreed. 

The ſenſe of theſe words is 
it not this? That, though the 
Spaniards ſhould, within the 
three months, propoſe to make 
choice of any prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, yet the 
French ſhall not in that caſe 
hearken to ſuch a propoſition, 
but ſhall adhere to what is li- 
terally preſcribed in the treaty. 
Your lordſhip will ſee, in diſ- 
courſing with monſieur Zin- 
zendorf, if he does not under- 
ſtand it thus; and take care, 
that it be ſo explained to mon- 
ſieur de Torcy, as to leave no 
room for any difficulty. 
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That, however, he could take no final reſolu- 


„ tion 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey, 


Paris, May 26, 1700. 


I have acquainted your lord- 
ſhip already, that the only diſ- 
courſe we have here is concern- 
ing the treaty with England, 
and I have made ſome enquiry, 
which way it could come to be 
ſo ſoon public; and it happened 
thus: The king ſent for mon- 
fieur on 'Thurſday laſt, and in- 
formed him of it, and even of 
the particulars, ſaying, it was 
no longer a ſecret, tor he had 
informed moſt of the princes of 
Europe of it. This was ſuffi- 
cient to make it known, and it 
was certainly deſigned ſo. It 
does occaſion different opinions, 
tho' I find, that, the more they 
conſider, the more they approve 
of it. The Italian miniſters were 
the moſt alarmed by what the 
French are to have in Italy, with 
the ſeveral ports, -which makes 
them maſters there whenever 
they pleaſe. But the chief point 
is, that all theſe places are an- 
nexed to the crown of France. 
They ſay, if they were to go to 
a younger ſon, that might make 
all that matter eaſy. We are to 
ſee here monſieur de Torcy to- 
morrow, the court being ſtill at 
Marly, and then 1 ſhall be bet- 
ter able to give you an account 
how affairs ſtand. . I hear the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador does act very 
prudently, and has ſoftened the 

B 2 matter 
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Will. III. tion till the return of a courier from Madrid, who was to 
1700. © bring him an account of the king of Spain's ſentiments, on 


matter as much as poſlible to 
the court of Spain. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
carl of Jerley. 
Paris, May 29, 1700. 
I never fail, when the mini- 
ſters here ſpeak of the king, to 
aſſure them of the particular 
eſteem he has for his moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſty, &c. and I had 
yeiterday a good opportunity of 
repeating it at a conference I 
had with mionfieur de Torcy 
about the treaty, &c. I am of 
opinion, that the emperor's mi- 
niſter here will preſs that matter 
at the court of Vienna, he be- 
ing more convinced than ever, 
that it is for his malter's intereſt 


to agree to it; and monſieur 


ce Torcy did own to me, that 
he found him much altered fince 
the laſt time he ſaw him ; and 
he told me of the propoſitions 


he had made him, and which I 


have already acquainted you 
with. The courier, which was 
gent to montieur de Villars, is 
expected back every day, and 
will give us ſome light as to 
which way this will turn. The 
duke of Lorrain has acceded, 
but it is at. preſent a ſecret, as 
monſieur de Forcy ſays, becauſe 
he is willing to keep meaſures 
with the emperor, as you wall 
be told by monſteur de Tallard, 
it he has not told you already. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jertey. 


Paris, June 2, 1500. 
T kad the honour of yours of 


e an 


May the 13th, and am ſenſible 
the ſecond propoſition of mon- 
ſieur de Zinzendorf might have 
been plainer by the word © ecou- 
* ter * inſtead of © attendre ;* but 
I was willing to keep his own 
words, not having then diſ- 
courſed with monſieur de'T'orcy : 
though I now find his anſwer 
went further, and on that query 
he ſaid, provided the emperor 
* within the term of three 
months ſigned and ratified; 
© elſe they ſhould not think 
© themſelves obliged,” This he 
added, in order to leave him in 
more doubt, which he thought 
was proper at preſent ; though 
he ſaid it was not very likely 
the Spaniards would now be 
more their friends; and beſides, 
this king would keep ſtrictly to 
what 1s preſcribed by the treaty, 
I afterwards talked to monſieur 
Zinzendorf, who underſtands it 
in your lordſhip's ſenſe, and I 
did explain to him further what 
monſieur de 'Torcy had told me 
concerning that matter. At firſt 
he did not intirely agree to it, 
though there was little difference, 
ſo that there can be no ill con- 
ſequence from it; and this mat- 
ter is ſo ſettled, that I hope the 

king will approve of it. 
Monſieur de Torcy made 
ſome excuſe to me, and ſaid, 
the time would not permit them 
to conſult firſt with the king in 
relation to the duke of Lorrain, 
and told me, they had ſent a 
project to be ſigned by him, and 
it was not convenient to let this 
matter cook : That ſome condi- 
tions were ſent, but ſuch as 
would 
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would cauſe no diſputes: As, 
1. That the duke is not to quit 
Lorrain till he is in poſſeſſion of 
Milan, 2. That Milan ſhould 

o to his heirs and family, as 

orrain now does. 3. That the 
danphin ſhould renounce all his 
claim. 4. That they would not 
agree with the emperor till the 
inveſtiture from him was ſettled, 
if neceſſary, in relation to Mi- 
lan. Monſieur de Tallard has 
a copy of this project; and, 
when it is ſigned, which will be 
very ſoon, it will be neceſſary, 
that the king and the ſtates- 
general ſhould ſign an act to 
confirm the fame, Monſieur 
de Villars has communicated 
the treaty to the emperor, who 
declared in general terms, that 
he was very much inclined to 
the peace of Europe. By the 
couriers, which he was to ſend 
eight days after, he will explain 
that matter further. Monficur 
de Torcy ſays, they have an 
anſwer from the French ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, and the pope 
ſeems to approve of the treaty. 
After this he ſaid, it would be 
very. convenient, England and 
France ſhould always act in con- 
cert in the affairs of Europe; 
and let fall ſome words, as if he 
underſtood there was a treaty on 
foot between England, the Em- 
eror, Denmark, and Poland: 

hat the Daniſh miniſters had 
made ſeveral offers in England, 
Kc. I told him, I thought there 
was nothing of that nature, and 
it was not very likely, becauſe 


we ſent our fleet to aſſiſt Swe- 


den, which was in a manner de- 
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<« an affair of ſuch conſequence to both of them.“ In this Will, III. 
anſwer the Imperial court perſiſted with little variation, ex- 


cept 


claring againſt Denmark and 
Poland: That I ſuppoſed their 
miniſter here had made propo- 
ſals to this court, at leaſt it was 
ſaid ſo. But, ſince the aſſu- 
rances he had given me, that 
no alliance or treaty ſnould be 
made with them, till matters 
were compoſed, without com- 
municating it to the king my 
maſter, I was intirely ſatisfied, 
and I hoped he would be ſo 
likewiſe, reports of this nature 
being generally ſpread to create 
miſunderſtandings. 

The ſecret treaty of 1668, 
was ſigned by the father of 
count Averſperg, who is now 
with you. The emperor then 
conſented, that France ſhoul4 
have Naples and Sicily, all 
Flanders, and the Philippine 
iſlands. Count Zinzendort ſays 
he was baniſhed for that rea- 
ſon. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, June 9, 1709. 


The courier, which monſicur 
de Villars was to ſend back 
from Vienna eight days after 
his arrival, is come back. Mon- 
ſieur de Villars writes, that he 
had diſcourſed with count Cau- 
nitz; that he was preiled to 
ſtay ſome days before he ſert 
back the courier; that, when 
they found he could not do it, 
they let him know, that the 
emperor would, in ten dazs 
time, give him a poſitive an- 
ſwer ; and that he would not 


take any meaſures with Spain ; 
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Will. III. cept that their refuſals became ſtron 
1700. they were preſſed; and ſometimes they pretended, what they 


and they believed it would be 
ſuch an anſwer, as he would 
think worth ſending by another 
expreſs. So they think here, 
this matter js in a .good way. 
He told me further, that the 
duke of Lorrain defired an ex- 
planation concerning the ſove- 
reignty of Bich, which, by the 
treaty, is to go to the pou of 
Vaudemont; that the duke had 
reaſons to think he had no right 
to it at preſent, and therefore 
whatever he ſigned ſhould not 
prejudice his title, till the treaty 
took place. This we have al- 
lowed him, and they underſtand 
that the prince of Vaudemont 1s 
to have the ſovereignty, when 
the exchange is made. Mon- 
ſieur de Torcy took notice to 
me again, that the French king 
would act in nothing without 
conſulting the king, and he ſup- 
poſed he was fully ſatisfied of it, 
and that he approved of what 
had been done. I thought it 
proper to aſſure him of it, &c. 
It is certain, the credit and re- 
putation of the king was never 
ſo great here, as it is now. 
Though I can never be per- 
ſuaded they love him, yet I am 
confident they eſteem him, and 
deſire his friendſhip. I mult 
tell your lordihip, all agree, 
that the duke of Savoy is rightly 
jerved. His miniſter here 1s 
very uneaſy. | 


Mr. James Creſſet to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


Hamburg, June 14, 1700. 
The late league concerning 


ger and ſharper, the more 
could 


the Spaniſh ſucceſſion makes a 
great noiſe in the world. If the 
emperor be pleaſed, it is no 
great matter what others ſay or 


* 


Mr. Paul Methuen to Mr. A. 
braham Stanyan. 


Liſbon, June 15, 1700, 


We are likely to have a more 
buſy ſcene of affairs than has 
been uſual ; for, the laft day of 
May, there arrived a courier in 
eleven_days from Verſailles to 
the French ambaſſador ; which 
is an extraordinary diligence, 
The day after his arrival, the 
ambaſſador deſired a ſecret au- 
dience of the king, which be- 
ing granted, he remained an 
hour in private with him, no 
body being in the room but the 
king and himſelf ; during which 
he ſhewed him the treaty in 
French, that was ſigned by the 


earls of Portland and Jerſey, 


count de Tallard, count de Bri- 
ord, and eight Dutch plenipo- 
tentiaries, for the dividing the 
Spaniſh monarchy between the 
archduke and the dauphin, if 
the king of Spain ſhould die 
without any children. After he 
had ſhewed the treaty, and ex- 
plained the contents of it, he 
made a ſpeech to invite him into 
it, ſetting out his maſter's great 
kindneſs ſhewed to the king of 
Portugal on this occaſion, in 
giving him ſo ſudden notice of 
what concerned ſo nearly the 
intereſt of this kingdom. The 
ambaſlador received no anſwer 
from the king at his — z 

. © 


ſo he diſpatched back the cou- 


rier to give his maſter an ac- 
count, that he had obeyed his 
orders ; and four days after he 


ſent one of his ſervants poſt with 


the anſwer he received from the 
duke of Cadaval, his commil- 
ſary, which was, that, this be- 
ing a buſineſs of great conſe- 
quence, it required ſome time 
to conſider of it; and that in the 
mean time the king returned his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty thanks for 
this particular demonſtration of 
his kindneſs, and aſſured him, 
that no body could deſire more 
earneſtly than he, whatſoever 
was for the good and peace of 
Chriſtendom. By this anſwer it 
ſeems probable, that the king 
of Portugal will not take any 
reſolution of being compre- 
hended in the treaty, until he 
ſees what the emperor does; 
and that, in order to it, he will 
wait for count Wallenſtein, who 
has been ſome time at Madrid, 
and is expected here in a few 
days, the king's barges being 
already gone to wait for him on 
the other ſide of the river. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Jan. 16, 17e0. 


I find the French deſign very 
ſoon to communicate the treaty 
in all parts, as monſieur de 
Torcy ſays, ſince England ſays 
there is no occaſion of deferring 
it, eſpecially in thoſe parts of 
Germany, where the king has 
no miniſters ; but, where he has, 


it is neceſſary they ſhould all 
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could not believe, that Charles II was in a fair way of reco- Will. III. 
very, and might have poſterity of his own. This | 


language 


act at the ſame time. The 
French intend and think it con- 
venient to do it to the prince of 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt and the duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, who were for- 
got. As for the electors of Ha- 
nover and Bavaria, they leave 
that to us, the elector of Hano- 
ver not being yet owned as ſuch 
by this court. The French mi- 
niſter at Mantua is to have or- 
ders to communicate it there and 
at Parma, &c. And they have 
given their order for Turin. The 
duke of Lorrain has not yet ſign- 
ed, though he pretends he will, 
He has called a council of 
twelve perfons, ſince which he 
has defired many explanations 
from this court to what concerns 
his own covntry, that ſo they 
may have the ſame privileges 
when under France. Some are 
allowed, but he deſires alſo not 
to be a guarantee of the treaty, 
which deſire is of ſuch a nature, 
that it cannot be agreed to. We 
ſhall ſoon find, whether all this 
is not to gain time, and to fee 
what the emperor will do. 


Mr. Robert Sutton to the earl of 
Mancheſter, 


Vienna, June 19, 1700. 


Underſtanding, that it would 
not be unacceptable to your ex- 
cellency to know what meaſures 
the emperor takes in relation 
to the treaty newly concluded 
with France, I could not but 
rejoice at an occaſion of doing 
your lordſhip any pleaſure, and 
take the liberty to acquaint you. 


that the emperor has not hi- 
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therto taken any reſolutions 
touching the treaty. All that 
has been declared is, that the 
emperor, for reaſons very well 
known, thought himſelf obli- 
ged to communicate with Spain, 
which is the party moſt con- 
cerned in his opinion, and that 
afterwards he would return an 
anſwer ; which perhaps we may 
be forced to wait for till towards 
the end of the term allowed 
him. In the mean time your 
excellency will eaſily judge the 
agreements to be very unwel- 
come to this court. Some of 
the miniſters do not hide their 
high diſlike of it. But never- 
theleſs, though they do not ex- 
plain themſelves, I believe it is 
paſt doubt, that the emperor 
will at length enter into it. The 
neceſſity of it is very clear, and 
will be often repeated to them. 


Mr. Stanhope to the ear! of 
| Mancheſter. Fe 


Hague, June 24, 1790. 

Here is a perfect good ander- 
ſtanding between the French 
ambaſlador, the count de Bri- 


ort, and me. I diſpatched two 


days ago, by his courier, copies 
of the late treaty about the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion to our miniſters 
at Hamburg, Copenhagen, Sa e- 
den, and Berlin, to be commu- 
nicated to thoſe princes, with 


inſtructions to endeavour to per- 


ſuade them to approve and en- 
ter into the guarantee for exe- 
cuting it. I am told your excel- 
lency has done the ſame to 
Mr. Methuen in Portugal, 
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Will. UI. language of their public memorials; but the counts Harrach 
the principal miniſters of Leopold, talked in 2 


higher 
The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of jerſex. 


Paris, June 26, 17co. 
The court being at Marly, 


monſieur de Torcy came on 


Thurſday laſt to Paris, and, in 
the conference I had with him, 
he told me, chat the duke of 
Lorrain had himſelf ſigned the 
treaty with monſieur de Cal- 
licre, and at the ſame time had 
wrote to the French king, that 
notwithſtanding he did not in- 
ſiſt on the ſeveral explanations, 
and the propoſals he had made, 
yet he hoped they would be 
granted him. The chief point, 
and which he defires moſt, is, 
that he may not be looked upon 
as a guarantee, ſince he had 
neither troops nor money to 
maintain it, in caſe of a war. 
Beſides, to act againſt the em- 
eror, he thought, was what 
in gratitude he ought not to do. 


It was not proper to allow him 


this, as | take it, for very good 
reaſons, ſince it would have 
been an example to others to 
make the ſame difficulty, and 
eſpecially to thoſe, who have 
not the ſame advantage by this 
treaty. Yet it is explained to 
him, that it is not expected he 
ſhall give any other aſſiſtance 
than a free paſſage through his 
country, in the ſame manner as 
he is already obliged to do by 
the treaty of Ryſwick. He alſo 
conſents to ſend ſome full power 
to ſign it at the Hague, as I un- 


derſtand the king deſires. Moſt 


of the other things he dehres, 
and 
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higher and more confidential ſtile to the French ambaſſador, Will. ITI 
the marquis de Villars. They expreſſed, in their private con- 1700. 
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and of which I think I formerly 
acquainted you, relate to his 
own. country, when it ſhall be 
ſubje& to France, and moſt of 
this is granted him. It was 
well he did not ſtay for an an- 
{wer from Vienna; for, as I 
perceive, there is but little in- 
clination there to agree to the 
treaty, as it is now; for, I take 
It, you will ſee them play an- 

other ſort of game. Monſieur 
de agen erf courier is re- 
turned, and he told me, that 


his orders were to aſſure me, 


that his maſter was as much in- 
clined as any body to preſerve 
the peace of Europe; but, as 
the treaty was communicated in 


Spain, he could not come to an 15 


reſolution, till he had heard 
from thence; I did perceive 
there was ſomething more, and 
eſpecially ſince I {aw him fo 
impatient to ſee monſieur de 
Torcy, which he did preſs very 
much; and he ſaw him on 
Tueſday at a houſe near Marly, 
where he told him, he had or- 
ders from the emperor to offer 
the Dauphin, inftead of what 
he was to have in Italy, the 
Weſt Indies. Monſieur de 'Tor- 
Cy ſaid (as he tells me, and I 
cannot but think this court will 
act ſincerely) that the propo- 
fition was of ſuch a nature, that 
he did not think it proper to ac- 
quaint the king with it, neither 
could he imagine that England 
and Holland could agree to it. 
To which monſieur Zinzendorf 
anſwered, That France was 
able to maintain it by their fleet 
and troops, if they would ac- 


cept of it. When he found this 
would not do, then he propoſed, 
as from himſelf, that France 
ſhould have Sardinia and Lux- 
emburg, in lieu of Lorrain, 
and the emperor Milan. This 
was as extraordinary as the 
other. At laſt he ſaid, it was 
impoſſible for the emperor to 
agree to the ninth article, viz. 
That the kingdom of Spain ſhall 
never deſcend to any one, who 
ſhall be at the ſame time empe- 
ror, or king of France, &c. 
After ſome further arguments 
that paſſed, monſieur de 'Torcy 
aſked, Whether the emperor 
would ſign the treaty, in caſe 


this article was ſuppreſſed ? He 


could not ſay any thing poſi- 
tively to that. I cannot tell but 
France would be eaſy enough in 
this alteration ; but I take it to be 
againſt the intereſt of Europe to 
have it ſo. When monſieur de 
Torcy acquairted me with this, 
I told him, that what he had 
propoſed, was, in my opinion, 


of great conſequence, and very 


unlikely to be agreed to by who- 
ever might approve the treaty. 
Spain might then poſſibly be 
joined to the empire, &c. He 
did own it would have difficul- 
ties, and ſaid, the French king 
would not hearken to any pro- 
poſal but by common conſent. 
I muſt take notice to your lord- 
ſhip, that monſieur de Villars 
was only acquainted with the 
firſt propoſition, viz. that of the 
Indies, and even that was not 
communicated to Mr. Hop. I 
have not taken any notice ar 
all this matter to monieur de 

mtendof, 
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Zinzendorf, nor do J intend it; 
though monſieur de Torcy ſaid 
JT n:ight as to the firſt propoſal, 
he having declared he made it 
by order. Monſieur de Torcy 
then told me, that the treaty 
had been communicated to the 
king of Portugal, who talked of 
it, as if he could never conſent 
to it; and accordingly the 
French miniſter there ſent away 
on the 4th inſtant the courier. 
When the king perceived this, 
he ſoon changed his mind, and 
ſo another was diſpatched, by 
whom he agrees intirely to the 
treaty, on the following condi- 
tions: 7 

1. If the emperor does not 
conſent within the time limitted, 
that then he may be one in the 
naming of another prince. 

2. That he may have two 
Places yielded to him, that for- 
merly belonged to Portugal : 
one was Alcantara, but I do not 
remember the other. 

3. That, if he be attacked 
by reaſon of the treaty, thoſe 
who are concerned in it, ſhall 
be obliged to afliſt him. 

Monſieur de Torcy did ſeem 
to think it was worth granting 
him theſe terms, ſince it was the 
only way to engage him heartily 
in it; and, as for the firſt ar- 
ticle, there would be ftil 
three againſt one. The ſame 
courier brought letters from 
Madrid with this account, that 


the council, that had been aſ- 


ſembled upon the notification of 
the treaty, where the king was 
not preſent, had agreed, that 
the beſt advice they could give 
the king, was, that he ſhould 


king 


declare a prince of France for 


his ſucceſſor; the count d'Aqui- 
lar being the only one that did 
not conſent to it: That the 
2 had preſſed the king to 
iſapprove of this reſolution, 
which he would not do; and 
that as yet he had not declared 
himſelf. The count de Har- 
rach had diſcourſed with ſeveral 
of them, and eſpecially with 
the cardinal Portocarrero, and 
others, whom he thought in the 
emperor's intereſt; and they 
all anſwered, that it was the 
only advice they could give their 
king. 

This matter is not yet public 
here. Monſieur de Torcy thinks 
it proper, that our envoy in 
Switzerland ſhould have orders 
to ſpeak privately to ſeveral of 
the chief of them, and ſay, it 
is expected they do give leave 
to any troops to paſs their coun- 
try in caſe of a'war, this king 
intending to give the ſame in- 
ſtructions to monſieur de Puy- 


ſieux, and order him to ſay, 


that they were to obſerve the 
ſame method our king had done, 
and not to mention this matter 
in public, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Sir 
Lambert Blackwell, envoy at 
Florence. 


Paris, July 3, 1700. 

J have received the incloſed 
from my lord Jerſey, and have 
taken this way of ſending it you 
by a courier, who brings orders 
of the ſame nature to the French 
envoy. I ſuppoſe yoy will find 
you are to act jointly, and to 
tae 


„ 9 


take your meaſures together. It 
is in relation to the late treaty 
with France concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain. I cannot tell 
how acceptable it will be to the 
great duke, 


'The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of |erley. 


Paris, July 7, 1700. 


I ſuppoſe the pacquet was 
gone before your's of the 2oth 
of June came to Whitehall, be- 


* cauſe it came by itſelf, and I 


did not receive it till I was re- 
turned from Verſailles, ſo that I 
could not diſcourſe with mon- 
ſieur de Torcy concerning thoſe 
matters. He told me, how- 
ever, as to what you write in 
relation to the ninth article, 
that he had mentioned it to 
M. de Zinzendorf, who has 
promiſed to ſend immediately a 
courier to Vienna, for he had 
no poſitive orders to ſay, that 
this was the only point the em- 
peror inſiſted on. M. de Zin- 
zendorf alſo took notice of it to 
me, and ſays he will do what 
lies in his power. I muſt tell 
your lordſhip, that he does what 
he can to be well here, and en- 
deayours to procure merit to 
himſelf both with the emperor 
and this court. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 8, 1700. 


Monſieur de Torcy has aſked 
me, if the king approved of the 
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king William, and inſinuations, that domeſtic factions had Will. III. 
— his government weak and contemptible. They af- 


ſured 


manner in which they have 
communicated the treaty. I 
ſaid I had no reaſon to think 
otherwiſe, This may be oc- 
caſioned by what monſieur de 
Zinzendorf may have ſaid to 
him, for he has as good as told 
me, that in England it was not 
liked, that the treaty ſhould be 
made ſo public. Monſieur de 
Zinzendorf is of opinion, that 
the king of Spain will never de- 
clare for a prince of France, 
but rather for the arch-duke. 
This we ſhall now ſoon ſee. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador has as 
yet received no orders, and Car- 
ries himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner as he did before the treaty. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
Bautton at Vienna. 


Jam obliged to you for your 
letting me know what thoughts 
they ave where you are con- 
cerning the treaty, and I find 
you write much the ſame with 
what they have here from thence. 
I cannot but think the emperor 
will judge ſo well of his own 
intereſt as to accept it at laſt, 
eſpecially, when he ſees Spain 
is inclined to ſettle the whole 
ſucceſſion on a prince of France, 
which I re you have heard 
of. All the council, except 
count d'Apuilar, were of opi- 
nion, that the belt advice they 
could give the king, at this 
juncture of affairs, was for him 
to declare the duke of Anjou his 
ſucceſſor. I cannot tell but this 


may make ſome alterations at 


your court, and bring them to 
2 
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Will. III. ſured him, that their maſter would put every thing to hazard, 
I700. rather than aecept a treaty, which muſt reduce him to an 


a ſpeedy reſolution. I am told, 
that count Caunitz is ill, and 
that this makes the affairs not 
ſo well as otherwife they would. 


Mr. Sutton to the carl of 
Mancheſter, 


Vienna, July 10, 1700. 


As to the treaty of regulation 
of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, I have 
only to acquaint your lordſhip, 
that this court will not return 
any poſitive anſwer yet. 'They 
have received newly a courier 
from Spain, but will not diſ- 
cover what diſpatches he has 
brought, and conceal their in- 
tentions as much as they can 


till the return of their own cou-- 


rier from Madrid, alledging, 
they can ground nothing upon 
the advices they have hitherto 
received thence. However, it 
may be preſumed, they will ac- 
cept the treaty, though it be 
very diſpleaſing to them. They 
take no viſible meaſures to pre- 
vent the execution of it; from 
whence one may reaſonably con- 
clude, they ſee the neceſſity of 
admitting it; and one cannot 
wonder at their managing the 
affections of the Spaniards. 


P. S. I thought not to con- 
ceal from your excellency, 
that it appears pretty plain- 
ly, that this court would 
abſolutely reject the treaty, 
if they had any hopes of 
bettering themſelves : but, 
eſteeming the buſineſs irre- 
coverably concluded on our 
de, and not knowing how 

to remedy it, they are like- 


abſolute 


ly to turn their thoughts 
more vpon the ways of pre- 
ſervingwhat is allotted them, 
than upon catching at the 
ſhadow, and leaving the 
ſubſtance, eſpecially if the 
Spaniards will comply 
therewith, 


The carl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerley. 


Paris, July 17, 1700. 


The laſt time I ſaw monſieur 
de Torcy, he told me (which 
he ſaid was forgot) that it would 
be proper I ſhould have orders 
to take notice of the treaty con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
to thoſe Itahan miniſters, that 
come from courts, where our 
king has none, and to deſire 
their maſters to enter into the 
treaty, as France has already 
done, as a means to ſecure the 
peace of Europe. I faid I had 
no orders, but that I would 
write about it. As for Modena, 
thought it was not proper for 
me to take notice of, which he 
agreed in; ſo that there are Sa- 
voy, Venice, Mantua, and 
Genoa. 1 intend to ſpeak again 
to monſieur de 'Torcy, and have 
a further explanation. 

I ſend you a letter from mon- 
ſieur d'Hervaert, who has com- 
municated the treaty : monſieur 
de Torcy tells me, that it is 
thought, that the Swiſs cantons 
will hardly enter into the gua- 
ranty, but they may conſent 
to have troops raiſed 'in heir 
country, in Caſe of a war. On 
that occaſion, he ſaid alſo, 1 

e 


he had ſent to the French am- 
baſſador in Portugal a copy of 
the treaty to be figned by that 
king, in the manner it was 
agreed on in England. He tells 
me, that the duke of Savoy an- 
ſwered with great profeſſions, 
but in general terms, when the 
treaty was communicated to 
him. That the French ambaſ- 
ſador there had now orders to 
let him know, that the kin 
his maſler had reaſon to hope he 
might have had a more pofitive 
aniwer from him, eſpecially 
ſince there was a diſcourſe, as 
if he had made a treaty with 
the emperor : which, as he did 
not believe, ſo it was neceſſary 
ſuch diſcourſes ſhould be diſ- 
couraged, and that the world 
ſhould ſee the contrary. That, 
as for monſieur de la Tour's go- 
ing to England, the French 
king was glad, that he took: all 
the ways to cultivate the Friend- 
ſhip of the king of England. 
This will certainly put him on 
ſome difficulties how to explain 
himſelf. 


Mr. John Robinſon to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. , 


Malmo, July .7,, 1700. 


I have ſeen a letter from the 
king of Spain to the king of 
Sweden, giving him an account 
of the treaty made about the 
ſucceſſion to his dominions ; 
but only adding, that it 1s a 
matter of great importance, and 
that he (the king of Spain) 1s 


OF ENGLAND. 


abſolute dependence on England and Holland, for the pre- Will. III. 
ſervation of Spain and the Indies in his family, and, at the 


ſame 


deliberating upon it. They in- 
tend, I think, to anſwer, that 
the king of Sweden will do ſo 
00. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 23, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour is here; 
and, as ſoon as he has waited 
on this king, he intends for 
Holland, I have ſeen him; 
and, by his diſcourſe, I find he 
does not think to go into Eng- 
land, when the king returns; 
though the Savoy ambaſſador, 
here, told me, 'That he was to 
reſide there; and ſo he told this 
court. It will depend much on 
the ſucceſs of what he goes 
about; and, I muſt tell you, 
that it occaſions many conjec- 
tures here, eſpecially, fince it is 
known, that the duke of Savoy 
has of late ſent many expreſſes 
to Vienna, which this court 
does not like: and, I have 
reaſons to think it will preſs him 
to declare what his intentions 
are; it being his misfortune to 
be ſo well known, that it wi 
be hard for him to play the 
ſame game over again. His 


ambaſſador here is much de- 


jected; and, at the laſt confe- 
rence I had with monſieur de 
Torcy, he was ſeen to come 
from him in great diſorder. It 
was eaſy to imagine, that this 
was occaſioned by what I have 
mentioned to you, 


The 


1700. 


Will. III. ſame 
1700. frequent overtures, 
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The earl of Mancheſter, to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, July 24, 1700. 

As to the affairs of the North, 

J cannot ſee but this court is as 
deſirous as we to accommodate 
them, at leaſt, in out ward ap- 
rance they are ſo: beſides, 
2 * it to be their intereſt, 
fince the king of Denmark is 
willing to enter into the treaty 


concerning the ſucceſſion of 
Spain. ; 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, July 28, 1700. 
Monfieur de la Tour leaves 
this place in a few days; and 
you are not like to ſee him in 
England ; neither does he pro- 
pole to ſtay” above three weeks 
m Holland. His buſineſs there 
is to lay before the king the 
great debts that are due from 
the king of Spain to the duke 
of Savoy. He had an audience 
from this king; and aſſured 
him, That his maſter has no 
engagements with the emperor ; 
nor does he in the leaſt diſpute 
the right of the Dauphin. I 
find this court is fatisfied, now, 
with his going; and will be 
"gp to help * though, if 
e acts otherwiſe, they will 
ſoon find him out. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, July 30, 1700. 
The letters from Spain of the 
17th bring nothing very conſi- 


/ 


time, robbed him of the Milaneſe. They threw out 
that his imperial majeſty was willing to 


take 
derable ; only, that the great 


men there are ſtill inclined tor a 
prince of France, that ſo their 
monarchy may not be divided. 
The king of Spain has his 
health better than ever, as they 
pretend. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Sutton. 


— 


Paris, July 30, 1700. 


T had the favour of your's, 
of the 16th; and, I find, that 
where you are, matters are till 
uncertam. The emperor muſt 
now ſoon come to ſome reſolu- 
tion, His courier, that went 
to Spain, paſſed lately here, in 
his return to Vienna; and, it 
is thought, that in caſe the king 
of Spain is not inclined to 
declare the archduke his ſuc- 
ceſſor, the emperor will ſign the 
treaty. I am of opinion, that 
the reſolutions of Spain, what- 
ever they be, will not ſignify 
much, they being, not in a con- 
dition to ſupport them : and it 
is certain, .that the great men 
there, are almoſt all for a 
prince of France, for the whole 
ſucceſſion ; and they would not 
havethe monarchy divided ; and 
think, if the French would ac- 
cept it, they are able to main- 
tain it better than the emperor, 
I wiſh your court [of Vienna] 
may ſee ſo well their intereſt, as 
not to loſe this opportunity, by 
putting it out of the power of 
the king our maſter to help 
them; which muſt certainly be 


the conſequence, if they do uot 
accede, 


Sir 


OF ENGLAND. 


take up with the dauphin's ſhare of the partition, or to con- Will. III. 


cert a new one with Lewis XIV, which ſhould coincide 


Sir Lambert Blackwell to the 
earl of Mancheſter, 


Florence, July 30, 1700. 


T wrote to your excellency, 
the 23d, adviſing what pailed 
at my audience with the great 
duke ; and, at midnight (after 
the poſt was diſpatched) I re- 
ceived from cavalier Monte- 
magni, ſecretary of ſtate, a few 
lines; bringing me his high- 
neſſes anſwer, Copies of both 
J incloſe, by which your excel- 
lency will find the great duke 
expreſſes himſelf very much 
obliged to his majeſty; but 
ſeeks to gain time, by his ge- 


| neral anſwer, without» mention- 


ing whether he will or not en- 
ter into the guaranty of the 
treaty : my opinion being, that 
his highneſs is willing firſt to 
know, what the emperor and 
Venetians refolve ; and accord- 
ingly will take his meaſures, I 
do likewiſe ſend your excellency 
a copy of his highneſs's anſwer 
to the French envoy ; being 
much to the ſame purpoſe, which 
the envoy diſpatched to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, by a courier 
extraordinary ; and till the re- 
turn (which, he tells me, may 
be in fifteen days) will move no 
' farther, I muſt alſo wait his 
majeſty's commands; though 1 
intend to let the ſecretary of 
ſtate know, that my hopes were, 
his highneſs would have been 
more particular, 


better 


Mr. James Creſſet to the earl of 
Mancheſter, 


Hamburgh, June 3o, 1700, 
Your excellency plainly ſees 
the triclcing of the Daniſh court, 
in ſhuffling the king our maſter 
into a mediation, to elude the 
force of his guaranty. Count 
Chamilly juggles to ſerve the 
court, where he reſides; which 
ſubſiſts only upon poor ſhifts 
and lies. If our Spaniſh treaty 
cannot find better and ſurer ſup- 
portz than at Copenhagen, I 
ſhall be ſorry for it. Your ex- 
cellency may pleaſe to acquaint 
the French miniſtry (if you think 
fit) That, notwithſtanding all 
the confidence the Danith court 
has in their ambaſſador, the 
count Chamilly, it has made a 
myſtery to him of a letter lately 
ſent from the king of Spain to 
the king of Denmark, upon the 
ſubje& of our late treaty : And 
this matter came out by acci- 
dent, at ſupper, at my honſe, 
two nights ago; where I had 
only count Chamilly and the 
Spaniſh miniſter. 


Monſieur d'Hervaert to the earl 
of Mancheſter, 


Berne, Aug. 1, 1700. 

You have ſeen, by my laſt 
letter to my lord Jerſey, which I 
took the liberty to ſend you un- 
ſealed, what I had done, pur- 
ſuant to the orders of the king, 
about 
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Will. III. better with their reſpective intereſts. But whether theſe offers 


about the treaty of ſucceſſion of 
Spain, which you had the good- 
neſs to ſend me; I communi- 
cated it, in conjunction with 
M. de Puyſieux, to the Can- 
tons, aſſembled by their depu- 
ties ; he and I having invited 
them to enter into it, and to 
ſubſcribe the guaranty. Their 
anſwer was ſuch as we foreſaw ; 
that is, the deputies promiſed, 
that each would make a report 
to its ſovereign. It is eaſy to 
judge, that they will endeavour 
to gain as much time as they 
an. As the dyet is finiſhed, 
we can have no poſitive anſwer 
from the Cantons; but, at ano- 
ther, which muſt be called on 
purpoſe : And we intend to puſh 
for it, when we ſhall think it a 
fit time. If we cannot perſuade 
them to engage themſelves, in 
form, in the guaranty for the 
execution of the treaty, we flat- 
ter ourſelves, that we ſhall, at 
leaſt, obtain that they will not 


permit that the troops, which 


the emperor might ſend to op- 
poſe it, ſhall paſs. At this we 
work with all our might ; that 
is, M. de Puyſieux and I; as 
alſo M. Valkenier; who is ar- 


rived in Switzerland, within theſe 


eight days, to aſſiſt us, by order 
of the States- General, his ma- 
1 


The eatl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Aug. 11, 1700. 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday 
from Madrid, in his way to 
Vienna, He brings no further 


being 


1700. were deſpiſed at Verſailles, or the ſincerity of them ſuſpected- 


account of the queen of Spain's 
with child yet coun? 
Harrach had complimented her 
upon the report; which, ſome 
think, he might as well have 
let alone. Her anſwer to him 
was, That God would do what 
he pleaſed. I find, that, in 
Spain, they are reſolved to court 
king, our maſter. Schonen- 
berg has been admitted to an 
audience of the king ; and what 
aſſed, in relation to Canales, 
in England, will be forgot, and 
another will be named. Don 
Quiros is certainly ordered to re- 
turn to the Hague. All this matter 
has been brought about by the 
queen: And it is faid, that our 
king has wrote to her ; which 
has produced this good effect. 
In ſhort, the Spaniſh ambaſla- 
dor here takes all occaſions to 
oblige me; which I return in 
the {ame manner. They find it 
their intereſt to be well with 
England. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Aug. 13, 1700. 

The emperor's envoy has re- 
ceived a courier from Spain ; 
whom he diſpatched, the fame 
day, for Vienna. He aſſures 
me, That monſteur Schonen- 
berg has had an audience of the 
king of Spain: That don Qui- 
ros has orders to go to the 


Hague; and that they will take 


no further notice of the affair af 
monſieur de Canales, but intend 
ſoon to name an ambaſſador to 
the king. The only meaſure, 


they 


Av 
* 
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the marquis de Villars received rio other inſtructions in an- 


ſwer to them, than that the king did not think it right to ad- 


mit any alteration, without the conſent of his allies. The 
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emperor's obſtinacy in rejecting the treaty, amazed all thoſe, Cole, 
who were ys groan with his circumſtances. His troops, if 


compleat, di 


they ſeem to have taken, js to 
ut themſelves in a poſture of 


efence. 


Mr. Methyen to the earl of 


Mancheſter. 

Liſbon; Aug. 16, 1700. 

This goes by a courier which 
the French ambaſſador ſends, 
to give his maſtet an account, 
that he has concluded a treaty 
of guaranty with this court; by 
which the king. of Portugal is 


dbliged to maintain the late 
treaty of repartition, and the 
execution of it. 


Aug. 18, 1700. 
I have been forced to break 
pen my letters, to acquaint 


pour lordſhip, that the French 


ambaſſador told me, poſitively, 
he had figned the treaty, the 
icth; yet he did not, having 
obſerved, juſt as he was going 
to ſign, that the Portugueſe had. 
'n one of the articles, inſerted a 
clauſe, by which they might af- 
terwards pretend, that they were 
nor abliged ro make war on the 
emperor, or Spain, until they 
7 it. This occafioned a 
diſpute between the ambaſſador 
and the Portugueſe commiſſion- 
ers; but all was, at laſt, accom- 
modated to the ſatisfaction of 
the ambaſſador, and the treaty 
lened this evening. 

You, XV. 


not amount to ſeventy thouſatid men ; but, for 


want 


Mr. fectetaty Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Aug. 5. 1700, N. S. 


I received; yeſterday, your 
excellency's letter of the 11th 
inſtarit. That the Spaniards are 
ſo obliging, of late; does not 
proceed from his majeſty's hav- 
ing writ to them; but, I rather 
think, they are endeavouring 
to create jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions between us and France; 
and that they have a mind to 
have 4 miniſter here, next win- 
ter, to blow the coals in parlia- 
metit, if he can, and to per- 
fuade people to find fault with 
the treaty about the ſucceſſion 
to their dominions : but, I ſup- 
poſe, we ſhall be very well con- 
tented, that the peace of pe 
may be preſerved upon theſe 
terms. 

The report of the queen of 
Spain's being with child, I con- 
ceive, is the more cheriſhed, 
that it may give the emperor a 
pretence for returning no anſwer, 
whether he will come into the 


late treaty or not. The three 


months, propoſed for his decla- 
ring himſelf, are now near ex- 
pired ; and we hear nothing 


more from Vienna, but that a 


certain courier, they 
Madrid, is not yet arrived. In 
C French 


expect from 
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Will. III. want of recruits, they were far ſhort of that number. He 
1700: was indebted between twenty and thirty millions of florins; 
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French ſquadrons, under the the emperor thought it juſtly be- 9 
command of Neſmont and longed to him; and, after the I 

Pointi, are like to join. One extinction of the male line of the 
would he glad to know what houſe of Auſtria, to the duke of 

they are deligned for. It is ſaid, Savoy, according to Philip the 
they will winter at Cadiz, it IVth's will. He told monſieur 
they do not make themſelves Hop alſo, That the emperor de- 
maſters of Gibraltar. fired to continue in a gobd un- 
derſtanding wich the king and 

Mr. Sutton to the earl of the ſtates- general. I cannot ſee 
Mancheſter. : count Harrach to- night; but 

g 9 5 ſhall, doubtleſs, receive the 
Newſtadt, Aug. 17, 1700. ſame anſwer from him to- mor- 

| row, If there be any thing dif- 

ferent in it, I will acquaint your 
lordſhip with it, by the firſt 6p- 
portunity, , Your excellefcy is 
much abler than T am, to judge 

of the conſequences of the em- 
ror's reſolution. He certainly 
reckons upon the friendſhip of 
the Spaniſh court; but, altho' 
he be ſure of it, I cannot ſee how 
it will anſwer the expectation he 
may have of it; or, what other 


I am ſorry to acquaint your 
excellency, that the, reſolution 
we have ſo long expected from 
the emperor, in relation to the 
treaty for regulating the ſucceſ- 
hon of Spain, is not ſuch as 
was deſired. Count Harrach 
has, to-day, acquainted the 
M. de Villars, and monſieur 
Hop, ſeparately,, That he was 
commanded. by the emperor, to 
impart to them, for their maſters 


- : 207 * means he has, to hinder the per- 
information, that his imperial formance of the agreement al- 
majeſty, conſidering the king of ready. made. N 


8 ain to be in good health, and , On © om ahi 24h 
ſuch an age," that he might The earl of Mancheſter to - 
very well, with the Bleſſing. of MI. Blathwayt - 
Gol. hope onitlus of bis on, * eee eee 
did not think it becoming, eſpe. paris Aue 2 1 
cially him, that was. 3 uncle, - A 1 ug; T obs; "a 
to make a: diviſion of his ſuc- In the conferences I bad with 
ceſſon. He. added to the M. mogfieur, de Torcy, | he told 
Villars, Trat the ęipperor hoped ine what had paſſed at the au- 
this, anſwer would not interrupt gience which the Spaniſh, am- 
the good intelligence between bafſador had ſome days, ago. 
himlelf and bis moſt Chriſtian The fubflance, of it was to gi. 
majefly ; and that he would not fuade the king flom proceeding 
proceed to, the nomination of a any further in the, treaty con- 
third, which would but embroil cerning the ſucceſſion, He ſaid, 
matters the more; That, whey that the king his maſter was like 
the ſucceſſion happened to fall, to live a long TOP n his 
8 N 5 8 


* , 


"| 
2 


— 


him with neceſſaries. 


health was better than ever it 
was; that he had named no per- 
ſon to ſucceed him, nor would 
he. [This king anſwered, that 
no body wiſhed more for his 
maſter's health than himſelf : 
That all men are mortal: That 
he had no other deſign in what 
he had done but the peace of 
Europe. The Spaniſh. ambaſ- 
ſador diſcourſed afterwards with 
monſieur de Torcy, who took 
notice to him, that the reſolu- 


tions, that were taken in Spain 


about ſuppreſſing all penſions, 
were in order to maintain a con- 
ſiderable number of forces, 
which might create jealouſies, 
eſpecially if they were foreign 
troops. To which he anſwered, 
that they had been long enough 
the jeſt of Europe, by having 
their affairs in ſo ill a condition; 
that every man was maſter in 
his own country, &c. I find by 
monſieur de. Torcy, that the 
French are apprehenſive, that 
the emperor's troops are to go 
to Milan and Naples ; and he 
{aid it had been already propo- 
ſed, to the republic of Venice, 
to pals twenty thouſand men 
through their territories; and, 
166.35 ah it would be 
ncceſſary, that the French troops 
that are near Catalonia, ſhould 
have orders to march to the fron- 
lers of Spain; not that he be- 
lieved there would be any occa- 
ſion of proceeding further, but 
that this would be ſufficient to 
hinder the Germans from going 
into Italy. This he deſired the 
king ſhould know. I am fa- 
tizhed, that there is ſomething 


/ -.--. 
and his. chamber of finances had ſcarce credit enough to ſupply Will. III. 
It was generally believed, that he 


placed 


of this nature in hand, by what 
monſieur Zinzendorf lets fall 
ſometimes in his diſcourſes. 
Monſieur de Torcy faid, chat 
they intended to preſs for the 
emperor's anſwer concerning the 
treaty, and that it would be con- 
venient we ſhould do it alſo. 


The earl of Manchefter to the 
carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Aug 27, 1700. 


Monſieur de Torcy acquaint- 
ed me yeſterday with the anſwer 
the emperor has given to mon- 
ſieur de Villars. He refuſes to 
enter into a treaty concerning 
the ſucceſſion of Spain, as long 
as the king of Spain lives; and 
hopes they will not proceed to 
the naming of another prince, 
Which may have ill conſequen- 
ces, and oblige him to take mea- 
ſares to defend his right. He 
ſaid, had he ſeen me in the 
morning, he ſhould have com- 
plained very much of the cool- 
neſs and indifference they ſnew- 
ed in Holland in this affair. 
That though monſicur de Tal- 
lard did aflure them, the empe- 
ror had concerted with Spain, 
that his troops were to march 1n- 
to Italy; yet it was not thought 
fit to take any meaſures to pre- 
vent it; but that, by the letter 
he juſt then received from mon- 
ſeur de Tallard, he ſees and 
tells me, that the king our ma- 
ſter does agree, that both in 
Spain and Vienna their miniſters 
ſhall have orders to declare 
again? it. This court does in- 
C 2 trend 
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/Placed his Fhief reliance on the chapter of accidents, or on 
his family, or adulation of its patti- 


what the ſuperſtition o 


tend to. preſs the duke of Savoy 
to enter into a treaty with France, 
if he is not already engaged with 
It cannot be his 
intereſt to have the German 
troops ſo near him; and, in caſe 
he refuſes France, it will be de- 
monſtration, that he is acti 
otherwiſe than he has affared 
them. | 


Mr. Robinſon to the earl of 
| Mancheſter, 


| Helvngburgh, Aug. 25. 
1700, O. 8. 


The acceſſion of this crown 
[of Sweden] to the treaty about 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, goes ve 
flowly forward, and theſe mi- 
niſters ſeem to think the cixcum- 
ances of their affairs ought to 
excuſe them at preſent from tak- 
ing part in it, ſince the empe- 
ror has ſo many ways to incom- 
mode them, eſpecially while the 
war the king of Poland has be- 
pan againſt them continues. 

hey ſeem much perfuaded, 
that their friends will not preſs 
them to expoſe therfelves, but 
rather firſt help chem to a ſtate 
of ſafety, and then they ſhall be 


in a condition to make returns. 


The earl of Mancheſter, to the 
carl of Jerſey... | 

Paris, Sept. 17, 1700. 

Yeſterday I ſaw monſieur de 


Torey. I do find by him, that 


they are very well ſatisfied with 
the proceedings in Holland, in 
relation to the great affair, and 


Zalls, 


1 do like the propoſal, to en- 


gage thoſe that will not enter 


into the guaranty, to be neuter. 
I did hear from other parts, 
that the French miniſters were 
uneaſy, and of opinion, that 
we did not act fairly; but I af- 
ſore you, that they have no ſuck 
thoughts here at preſent, 


The earl of Mancheſter, to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 18, 1700. 
I can now aſſure you, that 
this court js intirely ſatisfied with 
the proceedings in Holland, in 
relation to the treaty, and there 
are no grounds for what is ſaid 
in other parts. I do not doubt 
but that there are too many that 
would have it otherwiſe ; but L 
am of opinion, that it is not in 
their power to effect it. 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 
carl of Mancheſter, 


| Madrid, Sept, 23, 1700 


I do not doubt but your ex- 
cellency is informed of the an- 
{wer of this court to the laſt me- 
mortal of the French envoy ex, 
traordinary, to make it change 
its refolution of receiving any 


imperial or other foreign troops || 


into its domains in Italy; as 1 
have alſo repreſented on the 
ſame ſabject, by expreſs order 
as well of the king our maſter, 
as the lords the ſtates-general, 
they have, almoſt word for word. 
6a £15 to it in the ſame man- 
ner; that is to fay, in ſhort, that 

they 
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zans, have ſtiled the miracle of the houſe of Auſtria, But Will. II. 
the true ſpring of his refuſal was, that, in June this year, the I 700. 
king of Spain made a diſpoſition in favour of his ſecond ſon, —— 
which they knew at Vienna, and yet took no meaſures to State of the 
render it effectual, by marching troops into Italy; or ſending Si 


the young archduke with a ſufficiefit force into Spain 3 both Cole. 
„which ſchemes had been in agitatiounn. Boyer. 
2 The affairs of Spain were all this ſummer in a terrible fer- 
S 1 ment. The king had frequent returns of his illneſs ; and it 
5 was expected, that every relapſe would carry him off. The 
* 4 adminiſtration was in a moſt infeebled and djsjointed ſtate; 
5 | g 
8 they pretend here to be at liberty; land, to the court of Spain, in 
> and under pretence of recruiting order to diſſuade his Catholic 
| the foreign troops, who ſerve majeſty from receiving the em- 
in the Spaniſh pay, to introduce peror's troops, or any foreigners 
o. © them, when they ſhall judge it in Italy, or in his other do- 
+ to. be proper, The ſaid court minions; the anſwer was, that 
ar langes itſelf more and more into at preſent the king did not ſee 
th ſtran e diſorders, in regard tothe any occaſion of recruiting his 
m > 'ſucceflion. The king and queen foreigners, that were in his ſer- 
Ke I It abſolutely for the imperial vice; but, when he did, he 
aid cCeourt; and on the other hand, ſhould follow the example of 
ubt ? 5 council of State runs blindly the king his maſter, and other 
hat and head · foremoſt in favour of the princes. 
at, L duke of Anjou, flattering tbem- 
Fa ſelves, that his moſt Catholic The earl of Mancheſter to 
TE > majeſty will embrace this affair. Mr. Methuen. 
4 In the mean while every thing DA 
_the grows worle and worſe ; many Paris, Oct. 3. 1700, 
> Cceliberations and conſultations, All dun 5 n 
„ | but no good reſolutions. The 4 il ess dec) dune here, 
709 *' king keeps his bed fince yeſter- an will continue ſo, unleſs the 
* | Ga. of fl meaſures which Spain may take 
e- day - by ao en ae ara, with the emperor, occaſion the 
mn 0 5554 pc * "Hy 
cor 4 contrary; Which, e 8 15 
me- r 7 | not their intereit ; and I hope 
ge of een ws e we that the declaration that has 
2 4 Ie — 1 been made at Madrid 3 
627M 1 * Vienna; will prevent it. I hear 
rope Daeubept. Be. 578. your e are very angry 
1 lere is à coutier arrived from with What the king of Portugal 
un the Madrid to the French court. has done. T wiſh others were 
| Oxger | He alſo brought letters from as well convinced, that it is the 
maſter, * Mr, Schonenberg, which I have only means to preſerve the peace 
nefal, ſent forward. The French mi- of Europe, and I am fatisfied 
word. - rifter there baving given a me- they will at laſt. @ 
2 morial, as was agreed in Hol- | 
they C 3 the 
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Will. III. the nobility ſplit into factions; the people mutinous and dif- 
1700. contented. On the firſt knowledge of the treaty, they ap- 


Memoires 
d' Harrach. 


Military 
Hitt ry. 


peared highly incenſed, that three foreign powers ſhould un- 


dertake to transfer their allegiance, and parcel out their domi- 
nions. They conſidered a partition as the greateſt diminution 
of the N50 Fa and ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarch. The 
grandces, in particular, could not endure to be deprived of 
ſo many lucrative governments ; and it was the univerſal cry, 
that France alone could maintain their ſucceſſion intire, and 
recover them out of the calamity, to which they were re- 
duced. It is the common opinion, that the ſeeds of this 
great revolution were laid by the capacity and addreſs of the 


marquis d'Harcourt, during his embaſſy at Madrid in 1698; 


and that he found means to gain over the cardinal Portocar- 
rero, the marquis de Monterey, and de los Balbazes, be- 
{des ſeveral others of the principal nobility, lawyers, and 
men of note in Spain. However this may be, it is certain, 
the miſmanagements of the preſent reign, and the rapacious 
and violent carriage of the queen Mariana, aunt to the arch- 


duke Charles, had intirely alienated the hcarts of the whole . 


nation from the Germans; and that they were diſpoſed to 
recerve with open arms a grandſon of Lewis XIV, provided 
they were aſſured of never becoming a province to France. 
Nor did the reflection, that a prince of the Auſtrian line 
mult owe his chief ſupport to Heretics, carry. a ſmall weight 
along with it in the minds of a ſuperſtitious people. Porto- 
carrero, for the repoſe of the king's conſcience, which ſome- 
times ſuggeſted to him the unnatural part he was about to 
act, in depriving his own family of their juſt rights, adviſed 
him to conſult the pope on this momentous point of regulating 


the ſucceſſion. Innocent XII, who was firmly attached to 


France, after taking the opinion of a college of cardinals, 
determined againſt the validity of queen Maria Tereſa's re- 
nunciation, as being founded on compulſion, and contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and ex- 
horted his Catholic majeſty to make his will in favour of one 


of the French king's grandſons, by which he would effec- 


tually contribute to the propagation of the faith, and the re- 
poſe of Chriſtendom. As ſoon as this infallible decifion was 
procured, the cardinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts, to 
perſuade his maſter to act in conformity to it; who accord- 
ingly ſigned his teſtamentary diſpoſition, in the beginning of 
October, N. 8. 1 
With regard to the conduct of the French king, whilſt 
this tranſaction was depending, it is too extraordinary not 


to 
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to be a little inſiſted on. Some have thought, and not with- Will. III. 


out ſufficient grounds of probability, that in the propoſal and 1700. 
concluſion of this partition, his fincerity ought to be un- — 
queſtioned ; and that he really conſidered it at that time as — 
more for the immediate intereſt of his crown, to annex to it but it. 
for ever thoſe dominions, which were to be given him as an 
equivalent for the Dauphin's pretenſions, than to put his 
grandſon in poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy. But the em- 
peror's unexpected refuſal of his concurrence, the abhorrence 
which the Spaniards ſhewed for being diſmembered, and, 
above all, a perſuaſion, that England would not renew the 
war, induced him to break through his engagements, by ac- 
cepting the will. We muſt however confeſs, that it has been 
the more prevailing opinion, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
meant only to deceive and amuſe from the beginning, and 
made uſe of what was his own propoſition, as an argument 
to perſuade - Charles II, to leave the duke of Anjou his ſole 
heir. Let this be as it will, the treaty was no ſooner ratified, Pr. Itare's 
than his miniſters at foreign courts co-operated with thoſe of #55 on 
England and the ſtates-general, in puſhing the acceptance of of peace md 
it; and when king William, having received ſome intelli- 1700 conſi- 
gence of Harcourt's negociation, expoſtulated with him upon iet 
it by letter, the French king not only denied his knowing to « Tory 
any thing of the matter, but declared under his own hand, member, 
in a letter to the king, that, though a will ſhould be made“ 5: 
in favour of his family, he would take no advantage of it, 
but adhere to the partition. Nay further, when count Zin- 
zendorf, the imperial miniſter at Paris, demanded in a me- 
morial, What part France would act, in caſe Spain ſhould 
voluntarily place a grandſon of the French king on the throne ? 
monſieur de 'Forcy returned anſwer in writing, that it would Cole. 
by no means be liſtened to: and to the very laſt moment, the 
court of Verſailles expreſſed, in all their ſteps, a fixed reſo- 
lution of adhering to the treaty. "FOG 

When the ſecret of the partition was divulged in England, 
it was preſently writ and talked into an unpopular meafure, 
though viſibly the only one, that could be taken to prevent a 
new war, in which the nation then ſeemed unwilling or un- 
able to engage. The different cenſures it underwent were, Dr. Dave- 
that ſo important an affair ought not to have been concluded aut. 
without the advice of parliament : That it was contrary to 
the firſt ſeparate article of the alliance: That, unleſs con- 
certed with the king of Spain, it was unjuſt in the contri- 
yance, and hazardous in the execution: That the terms, 
#hich France had obtained, were prejudicial to the intereſts 
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of this country, and deſtructiye of the ballance of powery 
as the poſſeſſion of Naples and the Tuſcan ports, muſt ſub- 
- je& Italy to their yoke, and render our Levant and Mediter- 
ranean trade precarious, and to be carried on at their diſ- 
cretion; whilſt the ceſſion of Guipuſeoa afforded them an- 
other inlet into the heart of Spain upon any rupture. 
The almoſt extinguiſhed hopes of the Jacobites began to 

revive on this occaſion, and upon the ſad event of the duke 


of Glouceſter's death. As they knew, whatever tended to 


Cole, 


create a general diſlike to the king's meaſures muſt be of ſer- 
vice to their cauſe, they were the forwardeſt to inflame the 


minds of the people, and had a book ſent to the preſs againſt 


the treaty, in which all thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to have had 
an hand in it, were ſeyerely treated. Mr. Graham, lord Preſ- 
ton's brother (as the whey of Mancheſter wrote over from 
Paris) was diſpatched to St. Germain's by Sir Chriſtopher 
3 ve, and others of the "Tory party, with a propoſal to 

e ſucceſſion ſettled on the pretended prince of Wales, and 


| 1 affire king James, that a vote would be propoſed in the 


Afﬀairs of 
Scotland, 


The king's 
letter to the g 
Parliament. 


* R R KM dM & M „ 


houſe of commons, not to ſupport the crown in the execution | 


of the treaty. 
Such was the perplexed and melenedely ſituation of affairs, 


when the king left Loo to embark for England, where he 
arrived the 18th of October, not a little chagrined at the 
difficulties in which he found himſelf involved, and which 
had a viſible effe& both on his health and temper. oy 
Before his return, he made good his declaration to the 
Scots, in allowing their parliament to meet on the 28th of 
October, and ſent them a letter from Loo, containing in 
ſubſtance, That, having adjourned their parliament on ac- 
count of his going beyond ſea, he then promiſed what he 
© was now ready to make good to them, at this meeting. 
That he had conſidered their addreſs in 1698, in behalf of 
the African company, and would comply with their deſires, 
in relation to that national concern; and moreoyer do all 
elſe, that could be required for maintaining and advaneing 
the peace and welfare of their kingdom. He likewiſe pro- 
miſed to give his royal aſſent to al al acts for better eſtabliſh- 
ing the Preſbyterjan-gov ernment, gu, en the growth of 
| Pos » ſuppreſſing vice and immorality, encouraging pie- 
ty virtie, pre crying and r O liberty, re- 


f ulating and advancing trade, and cy 2 


e loſſes, and promoting the intereſts of th 
Indian companies. He alſo promiſed to Kh cram nah 5 


s factures, and aſſent to whatever elſe ſhould be offered for 
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clearing and ſecuring property 
© ting the adminiſtration of juſtice, reſtraining and puniſhi 

* crimes, preſerving peace and quietneſs, &c. He next 5 
* ſured them of his great concern, for not being able to aſſert 
the company's right of eſtabliſhing a colony at Darien, 
* without diſturbing the peace of Chriſtendom, and bring- 
ing that ancient ak into an inevitable war, without 
hopes of aſſiſtance. ith theſe plain reaſons, he doubted 
not but they would be ſatisfied; and therefore, recommend- 
* ing to them unanimity, and the raiſing of competent taxes 
* for their defence, he concluded, with only acquainting 
them further, that he had thought fit to continue the duke 
of Queenſberry high commiſſioner ; and bid them heartily 
© farewel.” _ BY. 

It muſt be obſerved, that, during the interval between the 
two ſeſſiong of parliament, came the news to Scotland of the 
intire ſurrender of their ſettlement at Darien (a). This oc- 
caſioned the company to repreſent to the parliament, the firſt 
day of their ſeſſion, That, for want of due protection 
abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged to break in upon 
their privileges even at home.“ This repreſentation was 
ſeconded with a national addreſs to the king upon that ſubject, 
whoſe anſwer was, That he could not take further notice of 
© it, ſince the parliament was now met; and he had made a 
« declaration of his mind for the good of his people, with 
; wn he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be ſa- 
* tished.” | 

Though people were in fo bad a humour, that much practice 
was neceſſary to bring them into any temper, yet, after ſome 
heats about the miſcarriage of the CEE affair, the ſeſhon, 
in concluſion, ended well. After having ſate about three 
months, the parliament came to this an, That in 
+ conſideration. of this great deliverance by his majeſty, and, 
in that, next under God, their ſafety and happineſs de- 


(a) The Spaniards had, ſome 2. That the priſoners on both 
time before, outed the Scots, * ſides ſhould be exchanged. 
and retaken what the latter had * 3. That, if any ſhips came 
poſſeſſed themſelves of by arti- * Kicher in fix months, they 
cles of capitulation, ſigned by * ſhould have leave to anchor 
Mr. Gibſon, Mr. Vetch, and * in the harbour, and the pri- 
others, of the Caledonian coun, * vilege of wood, water, and 
eil and ſettlement; which were, * proviſions, if they needed 
© x, That the Scots ſhould have them.“ Thus ended the affair 
liberty to retire, with their of Darien. 
+ ſhips and effects, unmoleſted. 5 

| pended 
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ment, they would ſupport both to the: utmoſt of their 


power, and maintain ſuch forces; as ſhould be requiſite for 


The death 
of the king 
of Spain. 
Burnet. 
Cole, 


< thoſe ends.” Accordingly an act paſſed for keeping on foot 
three thouſand men, till the iſt of December 1702, and 
another for a land-tax to maintain thoſe troops; which done, 
the commiſſioner produced the - king's letter, wherein it was 
defired he might have eleven hundred men on his own ac- 
count to the 1ſt of June following; which was readily com- 


plied with, and then they were prorogued to the 6th of May. 


T he troops, that were ordered to be broke, were ſent to the 
States, who were now increaſing their force. This ſeſ- 
fion was chiefly managed by the duke of Queenfberry and the 
earl of Argyle, and, in reward of it, the one had a garter, 
and the other was made a duke. 

In October the pope died; and at the ſame time alt Eu- 
rope was alarmed with the deſperate Nate of the king of 
Spain's health. When the news came to the court of France, 
that he was in the laft agony, monſieur de 'T'orcy, the French 


| ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to the ear] of M ancheſter, the 


1. 
N. 8. 
Dated 
Octob. 2. 


Engliſh ambaſſador there, deſiring him to let the king his 


matter know the news, and to ſig onify to him, thatithe French 
king hoped, that he would put all things in readineſs to exe- 


cute the treaty of partition, in caſe it ſhould be oppoſed ; 


and, in his whole diſcourſe, he expreſſed a fixed reſolution in 


the French councils to adhere to it. A few days after that, 


the news came of the king of Spain's death, and of his will, 


declaring the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſom of the Dauphin, the 
nmverſal heir of the Spaniſh monarchy; and, in caſe that 


duke ſhould die without children, or ſhould bernd the crown- 
of France, then the whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould go to- 


the duke of Berry; and, if the ſame ſhould happen to him, 
then the archduke Charles and his heirs were to inherit; and 
that monarchy was at laſt limited to the duke of Savoy and 
his heirs. The will likewiſe recommended, that the duke of 
Anjou ſhould marry one of the archducheſſes. It is not yet 
certainly known by what means this was brought about, and 
how the king of Spain was drawn to conſent to the will, or 
whether it was a mere forgery, made by cardina] ar. 
rero, and ſome of the grandees, who partly by practice and 
corruption, and partly for ſafety, and that their monarchy 
might be kept intire (they imagining, that the power of 
France was far ſuperior to ut, and that the houſe of Auſtria 
would not be able to engage in its intereſts) had been pre- 
vailed on to prepare and publiſh this will; and, to make 


it 
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it more acceptable to the Spaniards, among other forfeitures Will. III. 
of the crown, not only the ſucceſſor's departing from what 1700. 


they call the Catholic faith, but even his not maintaining the 


o 


| 


; 
N 


7 
1 


immaculate conception of the Virgin, was one (b). 


b) The circumſtances of the 
death and will of the king of 


Spain, will appear from the fol- 
' towing extracts of M. Cole's 
Memoirs. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon- 


Paris, Octob. 9, 1700. 


I am of opinion, that we ſhall 
now ſoon ſce matters of great 
importance tranſacted all over 
Europe; becauſe it is expected, 
that, in a few days, we ſhall 
hear, that the king of Spain is 
dead. They have, at court, 
received a courier from Madrid 
and, on the 26th of September, 
the king was ſo ill, he having 
continual vomitings, and a great 
looſeneſs, that his phyſicians 
believed he could nat live a 
week. Laſt night, late, the 
emperor's envoy was with me, 
who had juſt received news of 
the zoth, by an expreſs. His 
letters mention, That the king 


had received the ſacrament, the 


extreme unctioo, &c. and that 


: he had taken leave of the queen, 


; there was ſome little ho 


&c. ſo they deſpaired of his life: 
But, on the day this was wrote, 
pes of 


him, his looſeneſs having aba- 


ted. He told me, he was then 
going to Fontainebleau. It is 


+ Certain, that the whole council 
of Spain, and even thoſe, that 
were creatures of the queen, who 
is entirely for the houſe of Au- 
| firia, are all for the duke of An- 


As 


jou. They flatter themſelves, 
that the French king will accept 
this offer. I hope the emperor 
before it is too late, will ſee it 
his intereſt to ſign the treaty, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Octob. 11, 1700. 


Monſieur de Torcy told me, 
That they had an expreſs from 
Spain, with letters of the 26th 
of laſt month; and that the king 
of Spain was ſo extreme ill, that 
his phyſicians thought he could 
not live eight days. That, 
thereupon, they had diſpatched 


a courier to monſicur de Villars, 


with orders to acquzint the em- 
E with it, and to let him 
now, That, as they had not 
yet named a ſucceſſor, ſo it 
would be neceſſary to know his 
further refolutions, ſince the caſe 
might ſoon happen, which 
would oblige them to take ſuch 
meaſures, as would be proper, 
in caſe the emperor did not 
think fit to ſign the treaty. Mon- 
ficur de Torcy made an excuſe, 
that the time did not per- 
mit the firſt concerting with 
the king ; that, elſe, 'it would 


have been done; though he did 


not ſee any difficulty, but that 
his majeſty would approve of it. 
He defired I would write ; which 
I aſſured him I would not fail 
to do: And then I took notice 
of the avgmentation of their 
forces, which will amount to 
h twenty- 
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Will. HI. As foon as the news came to Rome, it quickened the in- 


1700. trigues of the conclave, ſo they ſet up cardinal Albano, a 


Clement 
XI. choſen 
Pope. 


twenty-ſix thouſand foot. There 
is to be alſo one of the horſe; 
but the number is rot yet de- 
clared. I ſaid, That I heard, 


that monſieur de Neſmond was 


lar, u ho were in the 


to remain at Cadiz. He faid, 
As to the fuſt, that, as affairs 
ſtood, it was convenient ; but, 
as for the latter, monſieur de 
Neſmond had orders to return to 
Toulon. There was alſo a cou- 
rier ſent to monſieur de Tallard, 
who will already have informed 
you of all this matter. I re- 
turned to Paris the ſame day ; 
where I found the emperor's en- 
roy at my houſe. He had re- 
ceived a courier from Madrid of 
the zoth; which confirms the 


fame news of the king; but ſays 


w 


much more, that he had re- 
ceĩved the ſacraments, and had 
taken leave of the queen, &c. 
That all about bim took it for 
N could not live [a 
in a poſtſcript they write, I hat 
that Nieht — ad ſome little 
hopes, his looſeneſs, which had 
been very vlolent, had been 


abated. He went ſtrait to Fon- 


tainebleauy and is very uneaſy, 
and the more ſo, becauſe all of 
the council of Spain are entirely 
for the duke of Anjou: Cardi- 
nal Portocarrero and count Agui- 
en's 
intereſt, being alſo for itz and 
they flatter themſelves, that the 
offer will be accepted with 
France. There is no courier 
arrived ſince; though, at this 
place, the only diſcourſe is, that 
the king of Spain is dead. I 
am of opinion, that We ſhall 
ſoon hear it. I hope your lord- 


cians ju 


man 


ſhip will ſend me what direc- 
tions his majeſty thinks proper, 
in caſe this ſhould happen, that 
I may act accordingly. 
Monſieur Schonenber 
earl of Mancheſle 


| Madrid, Otob. 21, 1709. 


It. ſeems, that the 8th has 
been the day we call, hete, cri- 
tical in ſickneſs, becauſe that 
was pro the time, that the 
king gave probable proofs of 
mending. In effect, his looſe- 
neſs is ſo much abated, ſince 
that time, that his health is 
grown better, daily; ſo that, if 
no relapſe, or unforeſeen acci- 
dent, comes acroſs, the phyſi- 
„ unanjmouſly, that 
he is abſolutely out of danger. 
In the'mean while, his, majeſty 


to the 
K. 


ſuffered himſelf to be petſuaded, 


when he was in the higheſt of 
his illneſs, that is, on the 3d 
inſtant, to ſign à teſtamentary 


diſpoſition, in favour of the ſe- 


cond ſon of the Dauphin: But, 
ſince he is better, he ſhews ſuch 
indignation againſt thoſe, who, 
under pretence of conſcience, 
perſuaded him to make this ſtep. 
that he is grown diffident of all 
his miniſters ; inſomuch that he 
has even recalled the power 
N to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
or the univerſal-diſpatches, re- 
lating to the moſt preſſing af- 
fairs; which he had truſted, du- 
ring the greateſt violence of his 
Ulneſs, to three or four coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, in conjunction 


with the ſaid ſecretary, his ma- 


jelty not thinking it proper to 
4 conſide 
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petition, was choſen pope, 


confide in thoſe who inſpired 
him with a reſolution to make 


The earl.of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


| Paris, -ORob. 22, 1700, 
We have this day letters from 
Madrid of the 8th; by the ordi- 
nary poſt. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador has one, of the gth ; and 
his © depeche' is ſigned by the 
king himſelf, as ſeveral others 
were, that are ſent into Italy. 
I ſuppoſe, this was done, to con- 
vince them, the more, that he 
was ma way of recovery: But 
you will find, by the incloſed, 
that there is little hopes of it. 
We have had no courier, of late, 
which, ſince that time, would 
have come, in caſe of any al- 
teration. That, which occa- 
fions the eſt diſcourſe, is, 


his will; which he figned on 


the 3d. By all the letters, it is 
thought in favour-of one of the 
princes of France; aud, as to 
the perſons concerned, and, 
who were witneſſes to it, it is 
certain, they have been ever 
that way diſpoſed; to prevent 
their monarehy's being diſmem- 
bered. Some letters do alſo 
fay, That, ſince that, the queen 
has prevailed with him to add a 
codict}:\ That ſome, that were 
named fer the regency, are 
changed; at laſt, the queen 
ſeemed; aſter that, very eaſy. 
In ſhort, "theſe are all conjec- 
tures; and I am of opinion, 
that it Will notbe-known, what 


it contains, till the king's death. 


man of fifty-two years of age; who, 


The emperor's envoy is gone 

Paris, to meet count Averſ- 

rg, in his way to Spain, who, 
it is believed, had ſome further 
inſtructions ; and, it may be, 
in caſe the king of Spain was 
dead, the emperor has given 
orders to declare, he accepts the 
treaty, though with ſome altera- 
tions. I cannot but think, that 
he has no other way to take, un- 
leſs he has a mind to loſe the 
whole. We ſhall, now, ſoon ſee, 
how our parlament will behave 
in this affair, | 


Mr. Stanhope. to the earl of 


Hague, Octob. 22, 1700. 


The king arrived here laſt 
night — His majeſty queſtioned 
me this morning what news of 
the king of Spain, I had not 
then received your advices, but 
anſwered him to the ſame pur- 
poſe, by what don Quiros had 
communicated to me. He in- 
tends to imbark for England on 
Wedneſday next, if wind and 
weather permit; though it is 
probable, an expreſs, with what 
we fear from Spain, may keep 
him here ſome days longer, that 
being the important affair now 
on foot in Europe; yet whether 
in order to that, his majeſty's 
preſence here, or in England, 
e of greater concern, I ſhall 
ſubmit to greater ſtateſmen to 
determine. Don Quiros ſets a 
* face on a bad game; ſays 

© militias” of Spain, in the 
memory of men, made the 
princevf Conds, as great a cap- 
tain 


beyond all men's ex- Will. III. 
and took the name of Cle- 1700. 


ment !«çlh roy 
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tain as the marquis d'Harcourt, 
raiſe the ſiege of Fontarabia 
with diſhonour, though he had 
fifty thouſand. men all regular 
troops ; and he promiſes him- 
ſelf no leſs bravery from the 
preſent Spaniards in a cauſe, 
where their honour, as well as 
their monarchy, is at ftake: 
This way of reaſoning ſeems to 
us very extraordinary; and 1 
am obliged at the ſame time to 
do him juſtice, in ſaying he has 
as little of that Todomontade 
humour as any of his country- 
men I have ever known. 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 
earl af Mancheſter. 


Madrid, O&tob. 22, 1400. 


After having ſent my. diſ- 
patches of the 21 inſtant to the 
poſt, I juſt now learn, that the 
Catholic king, angry at thoſe, 
who were preſent at the ſigning 
of the former will in favour of a 
ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, 
made them all come before his 
royal perſon, and he has ſigned 
another wil, that was cloſed 
up. Some ſay, that it was only 
a codicil relating to the firſt 
teſtamentary diſpoſition, &c. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. _ 


Fontainebleau, Octob. 24, 
1700. 
We have been expecting eve 
day to hear the death So % 
king of Spain ; but your lord- 
ſhip will ſee by the incloſed, 


Will. II. ment XI. He had little practice in affairs, but was very 
1700. learned; and in ſo critical a time, it ſeems, a pope of cou- 


rage 


that he is rather better, it being 
the beſt account that is come. 

have had none from Mr. Scho- 
nenberg this poſt, which I won- 
der at. The Spaniſh ambaſſ?- 
dor has a letter figned by the 
king himſelf, as others were that 
went into Italy. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, monſieur 'd'Har- 
court ſet out yeſterday for Ca- 
talonia, and the troops are 
marching om that ſide. Mon- 
ſieur la Pratra, chief engineer 
under monſicur de Vaubon, 
went ſome days before. The 
emperor's envoy is gone to Pa- 
ris to meet count Averſberg in 
his way to Spain. I found by 
him, that he was in hopes to 
have ſome further inſtructions. 
I do not know. what they mean 
at Vienna, for all letters do 
apree, that the wall, which the 
king of Spain has made, is in 
favour of a prince of France for 


the whole ſucceſſion. Whether 


we ſhall agree to. that, is ano- 
ther queſtion, if France was 
willing to accept of it, I ſup- 
poſe you have had work enough 
with the count de la Tour. His 
maſter would fain find his ac- 
count in this affair, as I per- 
ceive by his miniſter; and the 
common report is, chat he would 
ive Savoy to France in lieu of 
Naples, which they will hardly 
perſuade them to with all their 

rhetoric. E 8 
[While king William was at 
Loo, the count de la Tour, the 
duke of Savoy's miniſter, came 
with a ſecret commiſſion from 
his. maſter, Don Bernardo de 
Quiros imagined it was to try 
| to 


to get the duke named in the 
oom of archduke Charles, But 
the truth was, that the duke, 
having learnt: by the treaty of 
partition, chat he had no part 
in it, thought tg reap ſome ad- 
vantage from thence, For this 
reaſon, he had ſent. la Tour to 
the court of France to complain, 
as he did, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his conſanguinity, the moſt 
Chriſtian king had done nothing 
for him. At the ſame time, 
la Tour made, a propoſition, 
with an offer, if it was accepted, 
that the duke mould guaranty 
the treaty. The propoſition 
was, that the duke would reſigu 
to France the duchy of Savoy 
with all itz Prrezgfens, in c. 
change for the Kingdom of Na- 
ples. The anſwer of.the French 
court was, that his, propoſition 


* 


ſhould be confi ered, but it mult 


lies, England and Holland. 
This Ia Tour did, but without 
ſucceſs. One. of the principal 
reaſons of its being rejected by 
king William TOP the States, 
was, that the king of France 
having Savoy, BA all its pre- 
tenſions,” juſt and unjuſt, he 
would be better able to affert 
them than the duke; and, by 
that means, Geneva and the 
Fun of Vaca, where the 
roteſtant religion is profeſſed, 
might be in danger. Beſides, 
it was not diſagreeable to give 
the duke ſome mortification, for 


= 


France, cauſed a ſpeech to be 
2 to King ſames, which 
eemed direQly contrary to that 
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rage and ſpirit, not ſunk with age into covetouſneſs or Will. III. 
peeviſhnels, was thought the fitteſt perſon for . that ſee. 1700. 


alſo be laid before the other al- 


having, after his peace with 


—— —— — — — mma 
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France 


which la Tour had made at 
London, upon the king's ad- 
vancement to the throne, Lam- 
bert, Vol. I. p. 120.] 


Mr. Sutton to the earl of Man- 
cheſter. 


Vienna, Octob. 26, 1700. 


There is no anſwer given to 
the new invitation made by the 
contracting parties to the empe- 
ror to come into the treaty. of 
diviſion, before which it cannot 
be ſaid poſitively what his im- 
perial majeſty will conclude 
upon. . Your excellency judges 
very juſtly, that it appeais to be 
his intereſt to accept the offer, 
when che condition of his affairs 
is conlidered ; but his, having 
refuicd it beſore, and the King 
of Spain being in ſome meaſure 
recovered, make it probable, 
that he will anſwer again in the 
negative. Nevertheleſs it is in- 
viſible what meaſures are taken 
to fence off the blow. It is 
true, there have been many con- 
ſultations, but either nothing is 
concluded in them, or no con- 
cluſion executed. And yet one 
ſees very little emotion in the 
imperial family at the alarming 
news of the king of Spain's det- 
perate illneſs, which would per- 
ſuade- one, that they very lei- 
ſurely expected another miracle 
to be wrought in their favour. 
It the offer be made them alter 
the king of Spain's death, per- 
haps the ſeeing themſelves evi- 

ently unable to withſtand the 
execution of | the. treaty may 
force them to yield to it, thou gh 
; chelt 


* 
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Will. III. France had ſent no excluſion to preclude him, not imagining 
1700. he could be thought on. At firſt, the French court did not 


their averſion to it be ſo great, 
that it muſt be a great ſtreſs to 
bring them to it. They have 
rather choſen hitherto to aban- 
don themſelves to providence 
and chance. They ſeem to flat- 
ter themſelves, that their ſteadi- 


neſs will make ſome impreſſion, 


and procure. them fairer offers. 
The duchy of Milan, the mar- 

uiſate of Final, and the Stato 
dell Prefidii,, would in all like- 


hood buy their conſent; and 


they would rejoice heartily at 
the bottom to ſee them added to 


the archduke's ſhare, to which 
they would join themſelves the 


duchy of Mantua after the duke's 


death. I am afraid they are not 
likely to be gratified in their de- 
ſire; but they ſeem: to think, 
that, rather than enter into a 


' chargeable war, his moſt Chri: 


Rian majeſty will enlarge their 


portion. Your lordſhip will be 


more eaſily and better informed, 
than I. of what diſpoſition there 
may be hitherto. 

Your excellency will obſerve 
account, in 
what condition this court is to 
oppoſe the execution of the 
treaty, They have diſcourſed 


_ good while of remounting and 


recruiting their troops, and give 
out, that they have money ready 


for it. I can fcarce believe, 


they have money ſufficient for 
remounting according to their 
ownreckoning, anda preat part 
of the limes will not under- 
take the work at the rates the 


court offers. Yet it is faid, that 


aſſignations are delivered to ſome 
of them. Their troops would 


ſeem 


amount to ſeventy thouſand men, 
if they were complete; but they 
are far from it, and the cavalry 
half diſmounted. cannot 
diſpenſe themſelves from having 
near thirty thouſand men in 


Hungary and Tranſilvania. 
Their places upon the Rhine 
are very thi rifoned, and 


will never be well furniſhed or 
repaired, though there be ſome 
Ry 1 by from Buda 
towards Briſac. have no 
forces near Italy, and very few 
within a great diſtance of it in 
quarters. The emperor is be- 
tween twenty and thirty mil- 
lions of florins in debt, and pays 
extravagant intereſt, It has 
been diſcourſed, that the here - 
ditary countries would take the 
pores of the debts upon them. 


do not find certainty 
thereof; but, if it Hou hap- 
pen, there muſt be a term © 


years allowed for it, and they 


will ſcarce be able to give the 
emperor any further aid. The 


chamber of finances is in fo bad 


a repatation, that they have no 
it, and have had much ado 

for a long time to ſupply the 
emperor's neceſſities. I do not 
hear of any recruits, that are 
yet making, though I hearken 
after it.; but peradventure in 
two months they may begin to 
make them, and they muſt be- 
gin ſome time, otherwiſe they 
will ſhortly have no troops at 
all. In fine, my lord, it is ap- 
parent, that, whenever the king 
i ound unprepared to 
make any great reife, as F 
believe 


1 believe any body, that is ac- 
© quainted with the Preſent con- 
E ftiturion thereof, would eaſily 
© own. But they will preſume 
© things cannot go worſe for them, 


tion of the treaty. They now 
* hold daily copgferences; We 
E ſhall ſhortly fee the reſult of 
them. I have aſked audience 
three days together, and cannot 
| yet have the honour to have one 
do deliver the king's orders. 


| The eatl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


| Paris, Nov. 3. 1700, 
Before Left Fontainebleau, 

| was with monfieur de Torcy, 
| who, I find, is well fatisfied 


with * ceedings in Hol- 
land. muſt own, that, du- 

ling my ſtay there, the king 
| took all occaſſons to oblige me. 

You know already, that mon- 
| fieur Calliere is gone to the duke 
| of Lorrain. The duke of Savoy 
has declared, that he will not 
ict againſt the treaty. His am- 
baſſador here is now more in 
hopes than ever, that his maſter 
will have ſome advantage in the 
partage; but I found by mon- 


king was fatisfied with the divi- 
tion already made, and yet he 
would conſent to any reaſona- 
ble alteration, if that was to 
. 5g the king, our maſter, eaſy. 

is was meant in relation to 
our trade in the Levant ; and, I 
fuppoſe, that monfieur de Tal- 
lard has already told you as 
Vol. XV. , 


+ DF ENGEANDE.  - 
W {cm pleaſed with the choice, but it was too late to oppoſe W 
tit; and therefore they reſolved to gain him to their intereſts, 
4 in which they ſucceeded beyond what they then hoped for.  __—_—— 


than according to the diſpoſi- 


fieur de Torcy, that the French 


When 


moch. He drrived here on Mon- 


day, late at night; and, the 
next morning, I was to wait on 
him. He expreſſed a great ſenſe 
of the king's favours to him: 
That he was juſt going to Fon- 
tainebleau; to give the king, bis 
maſter, all the affurances ima- 


2 of the friendſhip of the 


ing, and of the ſtates- general; 
which he could do with it 


truth. In ſhort, he ſec ex- 

tremely pleaſed. 0 

The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 3, 1700: 
Here are letters from Madrid 
the 22d paſt, by an expreſs; 
which ſay, That, on the 21ſt, 


the king of Spain made a new © 


will, in favour of the archduke : 
'That he called on thoſe, that 


were preſent, and had perſuaded 


him, in his ſickneſs, to make 


the former in favour of the ſe- 


cond ſon of the Dauphin ; and 
ſhewed a very. joe ns to 
what they had done, ing. in 
their preſence, — . Fhis 
laſt action has ſtill increaſed the 
factions and diſcontents here. 


Mr. Methaen to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


Liſbon, Nov. 4, 1700. 


The 13th of the laſt month I 
received by an expreſs, which 
came from Paris to the French 
ambaſſador, his majeſty's com- 
mands to propoſe to the king of 
Portugal the forms or projects of 
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When the court of France had notice ſent them of the ; 
king of Spain's will, real or pretended, they ſeemed to be at 
a ſtand for ſome days; and the letters wrote from the ſecre 


fore prevailed with the Dauphin to accept of the will, and 


ſet aſide the treaty ; and ſhe engaged monſieur de Pontchar- 


train! 


the two acts of acceſſion and ad- 
miſſion, for his being compre- 
hended in the guaranty of the 
treaty of repartition, that of ac- 
ceſſion to be ſigned by the king 
of Portugal, and that of admiſ- 
ſion by his majeity. I have at 
laſt prevailed with the king of 
Portugal to ſign that of accel- 
ſion, which will be ſent co Eng - 
land by the ſame expreſs, which 
carries this; ſo that the king of 
Portugal will be guarantee of the 
treaty for the Aigen of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, without any 
particular treaty or convention 
with England or Holland for 
that purpoſe. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
{ecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 6, 1700. 


The account we have from 
Fontainebleau is, that the king 
of Spain is very weak, and ex- 
treme ill again, and not like 
to live any time. The laſt will. 
which he made, and which I 
have already given you an ac- 
count of, is kept here as a very 
great ſecret, .and there is no 
mention made of it at court, 
though I am ſatisfied it was the 
occation of ſending an expreſs. 
There may be reaſons for con- 
cealing it till they ſee what the 
emperor will do, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. j 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 9, 1700. 
We have now news that the 


king of Spain died the iſt in- 


ſtant between two and three of? 


the clock in the afternoon, which 


the incloſed will inform his ma- 3 


jeſty of. The cardinal Portecar. 
rero was declared, by a com- 
miſſion under the privy ſeal, 
chief governor during his ill. 
neſs; and by the teſtament, 
which they have ſince opened, 
he is continued. IIe ſent mon- 
ſieur de Blecourt a copy. The 
ſubſtance of it is, That wherea 
the king of Spain was ſatisfied, 
that the intention and deſign of 
the renunciation, which the late 
queen of France, &c. made, 
was only in order to prevent the 
union of the two monarchie: 
in one perſon ; and whereas the 
Dauphin has ſeveral ſons, tc 
whom in conſcience the ſuccef. 
ſion does belong; he does there- 
ſore appoint and declare the 
duke of Anjou his heir. In caſe 
he ſhould die without children, 
or inherit the crown of France, 
then to the duke of Berry, and, 
if the ſame ſhould happen to 
him, then to the * and 
his heirs : and he limits it at Jaf 
to the duke of Savoy and his 
heirs, He does alſo recommend 


00 


ry's office gave it out for certain, that the king would ad- 
here to the partition treaty. But madam de Maintenon had 
an unſpeakable fondneſs for the duke of Anjou; ſhe there-F? 
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trail to ſecond this. They being thus prepared, when the Will. III. 

news of the king of Spain's death came to Fontainebleau, 1700. 
where the court was at that time, a cabinet council was cal- ————, 

led within two hours after, which met in madam de Mainte- 

non's lodgings, and fat about three hours. Pontchartrain was 

for accepting the will; and the reſt of the mini for adhe- 

ting to the treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for accepting the 

will, with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had never aſſumed 

before; ſo that it was believed to be done by concert with the 

king, who was reſerved and ſeemed more inclined to the 
* treaty: In concluſion; madam de Maintenon ſaid, What | 
had the duke of Anjou done, to provoke the king to bat [i 

dim of his right to that ſucceſſion ? And upon this all ſubmit- i 

0. ted to the Dauphin's opinion, and the king ſeemed overcome | 
* with their reaſons. | 

* Though the matter was reſolved on, yet it was flor pub- The duke 
* liſhed till ive days after, For then the French king, ſending bog 
for the duke of Anjou into his cloſet, ſaid to him in the pre- king of 

ſence of the marquis des Rios: © Sir, the king of Spain has Spain. 
made you king. The grandees demand you, the people * 16. | 
| © wiſh for you, and I give my conſent. Remember only you Lambert, 
dare a prince of France. But I recommend to you to love 1. 235. 
your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of your 

d, government, and render grin worthy of the throne you 

n- are going to mount.“ All the princes of the blood came 


=>." 6 - fin {© Gi. © 


to the emperor and the king of 


though 1 am of opinion, that 


ed. France a marriage between the they will keep firm to the treaty, 
duke of Anjou and one of the as that is moſt for their advan- 
ate © archduchefles, in order to keep tage. 
de, up the ſame good underftand- Monſieur Zinzendorf aſſures 
the WW ing, that is at preſent. me, that he has no private di- 
ie? The queen finding, that ſhe rections concerning the empe- 
the bad no part in the government, ror's accepting the treaty, in caſe 
to fallen very ill. I waited upon of the news of the death of the 
ef. WW monficur de Torcy, who gave king of Spain, as it was thought. 
re- me an account of theſe matters, I have had ſome diſcourſe with 
the and I did endeavour to learn him, and he is ſatisfied now, 
alc hat meaſures they intended to that there is no other party for 
en, WF. take. The king ordered a coun- the emperor to take, and he 
ice, WF cil immediately, and I believe does intend to write as much. 
nd, WF you will ſoon ſee monſieur de He is very apprehenſive leſt 
to Tallard. I can ſee they are very France ſhould now preſs the na- 
and well pleaſed here with all theſe ming of another, as by treaty 
Jaf circumſtances ; and, what effect they may, the time being clap- 
his ſed. | 


they will have, time muſt ſhew ; 
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Will, III. to. congratulate the new king; but, however, the duke of 


I 700, 


rleans, the king of France's only brother, and his ſon the 
duke of Chartrts, proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch- 


The duke duke was put next in the ſucceſſion to the duke of l 
and his 


of Orleans 

and his fon WAFERS 4 ; 

proteſt a- heirs ought to come before him, as younger 
gainſt the 

Ibid, 


whereas: they alledged, that the duke of Orleans 


ſon of Anne of 


Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could be of no more force than 
that of Maxria-Tereſa. However, this was no obſtruction to 
the new king's ſetting out for Spain, which he accordingly 


did on the.4th of December, accompanied by his two bro- 
thers, who went with him as far as the frontiers of that king- 


dom (a). 


(a) This aceount may be 
compared with the following 
letter. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
cal of Jerſey. 
Paris, Nov 12, 1700. 
1 am juſt come from Fon- 
taineblegu, where I received 
yours of October 28, concern- 
ing the duke of Savoy; but I 
muſt now acquaint you, that 
there is an end of our treaty. 
IT his morning I was with mon- 
ſieur de Torey, who began with 
ſaying, That he did not doubt I 
was ſenfible, that ſince they 
Had an account of the king of 
Spain's death, and the diſpoſi- 
tion he had made by his will, 
great difficulties muſt have ari- 
fer: That the kin 
confidered the occa 
tent of the late treaty with Eng- 


land, &ec. which was to prevent 


à a war in Europe. That the em- 
peror not having ſigned, and 


the duke of Savoy actually re- 


Fuſing to accept of Naples and 
Sicily; Nias Alte having ap- 


peared diſcontentments both in 


England and Holland againſt 
| the French being maſters of 


peror have put 
had well 3 - 
n and in- 


An 


thoſe two kingdoms, in relation 
to the trade of the Levant; be- 
ſides that none of the princes, 
that the treaty has been com- 
municated to, have promiſed 
more than a bare neutrality; 
the king could not but think 
there was a neceſſity of accept. 
ing what the will of the king of 
Spain declared in favour of the 
duke of Anjou. Then he read 
to me the motives, which he 
had drawn up, that I might the 
better inform his majeſty. I de- 
fired he would let me take the 
copy, which I ſend. your lord- 
ſhip, and- moſt, that paſled, is 
contained in it, You may eaſily 
imagine I had little to ſay, when 
he told me of the reſolution the 
king had taken. It is certain, 
that the proceedings of the em- 
em in ſome 
meaſure on this neceſſity, for 


monſieur de Torcy obſerved to 
me, that, if the king had refu- 


ſed, the archduke had then a 


double title, viz. that of Phi- 
lip IV. 
king's will: And he could not 
tell but the Spaniſh, ambaſlador 


and that of the late 


had orders to fend word to Vi- 
enna, that, the moment the em- 
peror conſepted to the treaty, 
the duke of Savoy had a goo! 

| title; 


An expreſs of the king of France's DN will being Will. III, - 
ſent to the count de Briord at the Hague, he immediately 1700. 
went to the penſtonary, and, purſuant to the orders he had 
received, told him, that his maſter, having taken into conſi- The king 
deration the preſent ſituation of affairs, and ſeeing the empe- e 


ror had not acceded to the treaty, nor but few of the nor- notified to 


title; and this humour is ſo well 
known, that we are ſure he 
would not let ſlip ſuch an oppor- 
tunity ; and Ne there muſt 
have been a war, not likely to 
be ſoon ended, whatever the 
ſucceſs would be: That the 
whole kingdom muſt be con- 
quered, the Spaniards being in- 
tirely againſt dividing their mo- 
narchy. That the ſhips, we 
and Holland were to furniſh, 
would not be ſufficient for ſuch 
a war : That it was very doubt- 
ful, whether England and Hol- 
land would engage themſelves 
in a greater expence ; which muſt 
neceſſarily be the conſequence, 
That it was certain, that the 


treaty was more e a e to 
t 


France, and was what the king 
could have wiſned. He then 
ended, ſaying, That the kin 

hoped, that the ſtrength of theſe 
reaſons would ſo far prevail with 
the king, our maſter, that there 
might be ſtill the ſame good 
underſtanding as ever; Which 
was ſo neceſſary for the good 
and . Europe. I made 
no other anſwer, than that I 
would faithfully acquaint the 
king with what he ſaid to me, 
by order, on this ſubject. I 
only aſked him, If I might have 
a copy of the will. e ſaid, 
be would firſt aſk the king, 
and then ſend it me. It will 
now, be ſeen public. I have 


already acquainted Mr. ſecre- 


tary Vernon with the ſubſtance 


* of Ac 
Y o 


thern the States, 
Nov. 18. 


of it; but, for fear my fer- I. 193. 
vant, whom I diſpatched on the 6 
gth, ſhould not be arrived, I 
now repeat, that the diſpoſition 
of the will is in favour of the 
duke of Anjou, and his heirs, 
&c. a 
The account of the king of 
Spain's death came on Toeflay, 
the gth, about one o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and, at three, 
there was a council in madam 
de Maintenon's Jodgings ; at 
which ſhe was prefent, with the 
chancellor, the duke de Beau- 
villier, and monſieur de Torcy. 
The Dauphin was out a-hunt- 
ing. The next morning, there 
was another council, in the ſame 
manner, when the Dauphin was 
preſent. Monſieur Blecourt had 
ſent a copy of the will, which 
the regents had given him. On 
the 1oth, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor received a courier, with, or- 
ders to notify the. king's death. 
He had a letter alſo for this 
king, ſigned by the regents ; 
and the queen's name was firſt. 


He went ſtrait to monſieur de 


'Torcy ; and, that night, there 
was another council, where the 
matter was determined. as I ſup- 
poſe. On the 11th the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador had a private au- 
dience, when the will was read, 
all over, to the king; who de- 
clared, he accepted it. Soon 


after this, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 


dor ſent a courier for Spain; 
and there is no doubt, but. as 


oy 
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Will. III. thern princes, and that the king of England was uneaſy at 
1700. Sicily being in the hands of the French, he had, after two 


ſoon as he arrives, the duke of 
of Anjou will be proclaimed. I 
did perceive, that this would be 
their reſolution ; but monſieur 


de Torcy did not explain him- 
ſelf to me, till this morning. 


The king will not declare it till 
on Monday next, when he will 
be at Verſailles ; and, I believe, 
the duke of Anjou will, ſoon af- 
rer that, go for Spain. Mon- 
ſteur de Tallard defired me to 
let you know, That he ſhould 
have ſent the account of the 
king of Spain's death, as he pro- 
miſed; but that I did. He tells 
me, he has orders to be ready; 
and fays, he ſhall ſoon be in 
England, I think, he ought to 
go. As to what is to be judged 
at this court, by their looks, I 
did perceive, that, the moment 
this reſolution was taken, the 
king was very civil ; but looked 
always much concerned, when- 
ever I came near him. 

It is, without diſpute, by the 
queen's ſigning, that ſhe has 
been all along in the French in- 
tereſt, whatever ſhe ſeemed to 
the emperor's miniſter And, 


if the preſent poſture of affairs is 


conſidered, as ſhe was hated by 
all, this was the only way to 
fave herſelf; and it was ſo ma- 
naged, that, in June laſt, the 
king of Spain fpned a will in 
favour of the archduke ; which 
was ſent to Vienna. That made 
the emperor proceed as he did. 
Beſides, they have never obliged 
her in any thing ſhe deſired, 
'The king of Spain c:ncelled 
that, and made this on the 2d 
of October. Monſieur Zinzen- 
dorf told me this in diſcourſe; 


days 


and he would not believe what 
he ſees, now, to be poſſible; 
thouph he does not yet know, 
that the French king has ac- 
cepted the will. 
I cannot tell what reſolution 
the king will take; and I am 
far from giving any opinion, 
though, 1 * lordſhip will 
ermit me, I cannot ſee but we 
muſt acquieſce. You are ſenſi- 
ble of the poſture of our affairs, 
and of the diſcontent there was 
in England againſt the treaty, 
inſomuch that my lord Portland, 
and all, that were concerned in 
it, were the next ſeſſions to be 
ſacrificed. if poſſible. I am ſa- 
tisfied, that this was the deſign; 
whether the parliament will ap- 
prove of it, is what I cannot 
ſay. I muſt defire of your lord- 
ſhip, that you ſend my inſtruc- 
tions in French, eſpecially it I 
am to have an audience of the 
king, that ſo I may make uſe ot 
the ſame expreſſions, which 1 
will punctually obſerve. This 
is ſo nice a matter, and of fo 
great a conſequence, that you 
will forgive me, when I deſire 
It, | 
It is obſervable, that, not 
long after the king of France's 
accepting the will, he cauſed 
letters patents to be regiſtered in 
the parliament of Paris, to pre- 
ſerve to the king of Spain, his 
grandſon, his right tothe crown 


of France, in caſe the duke of 


Burgundy, his elder brother, 
died without heirs. Theſe let- 
ters were given in December ; 
but were not ſealed till January, 
nor regiſtered till the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, They were, ſays Lam- 

| bert, 
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days mature deliberation, reſolved to yield to the deſires of Will. III. 
1700. 


the Spaniards, and give them the duke of Anjou for king. 
My maſter (added he) is very ſenſible he ſhall be a great 
loſer by it; but he had rather renounce the advantages which 


would accrue to his crown by the treaty of T than 


give occaſion for a war to the diſturbance of all Europe; and 
therefore hopes his reſolution will be approved, as being con- 
ducive to the public tranquillity. The penſionary was ſtruck 
with this, wid made ſtrong but fruitleſs remonſtrances againſt 


it to count Briord. The reaſon of the count's ſpeaking of 
king William's uneaſineſs about Sicily, was, becauſe the 


king, before his departure for England, had propoſed the 
giving it to the elector of Bavaria, for fear (ſaid Briord) the 
parliament might be diſguſted, if 1t remained to France, on 
account of the Levant trade, which might be obſtructed by 


The day after this notification, the States- general met 


earlier than uſual to conſider of it, but came to no reſolution, 
becauſe they wanted to know king William's intentions. 
However, after many conſultations, they ſent orders to 


Heemſkerke, their ambaſſador at Paris, to repreſent it in a 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty had taken of accepting the, king of 
Spain's will, contrary to the late treaty ; and hoped, that as 
the time for the emperor's acceding was not yet ex- 
pired, and as they had, upon news of the king of Spain's 


death, renewed their inſtances to him, his majeſty would 


take the matter into conſideration again, and adhere to the 
treaty in every article. To this memorial a very long anſwer 


| was ſent to the States, which was alſo diſpatched with the 


king of France's reſolution to all the courts: of Europe, the 


ſubſtance whereof was, That the king of France conſidered 


chiefly what was the principal defign of the treaty, namely, 


to maintain the peace of Europe; and therefore, to purſue 


this, he departed from the Words of the treaty, but adhercd 


to the Spirit, and chief intent of it. This infamous excuſe, 


for ſo notorious a breach of faith, ſeemed to be an equivoca- 


tion of ſo groſs a nature, that it looked like the invention of 


a Jeſuit confeſſor, adding impudence to perjury. With this 
anſwer the king of France ſent a letter to the States, wherein 


bert, (I. 388.) not only contrary aſide the famous, but trifling 


to the renanciation of Maria-'Te- renunciations, made at the peace 


reſa, but may moreover, one of Utrecht. 
day, occaſion diſpytes, to ſet | 


D 4 ho 


— 


Their me- 

morial upon 

| , * . * * - * it, Nov. 25 
memorial, that they did not expect the reſolution which his 1bia, 
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Will. III. he told them, that the 2 of Europe was ſo firmly eſta- 
E 1700. bliſhed by the. king of Spain's will in favour of his grandſon, 
— that he d not doubt their approbation of his acceſſion to 
the Spaniſh crown, To this letter the States did not return 
an anſwer till the 8th of December, wherein they hoped, 
that his majeſty would conſider, that they could not imme- 
diately declare upon an affair of ſo great moment, without 
conſulting their reſpective provinces. Beſides, it was a mat- 
ter which concerned in common both themſelves and his 
Britannic majeſty, and conſequently they could not act with- 
out his concurrenee. This letter being delivered to the king 
of France by monſieur Heemſkerke, he replied, That the 
States did well to wait for the reſolution of their provinces, 
according to the conſtitution of their government, and hoped 
their reſolution would be agreeable to his wiſhes. In the 
mean time, he ſhould be ready to concur in whatever the 
Ne ſhould deſire, for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh Nether- 
ands, ; 
Theſe fair words were by no means ſatisfactory to the 
States, eſpecially when they conſidered the haughty expreſ- 
ons in the long anſwer, not fit to be uſed to a ſovereign 
ſtate. Soon after don Bernardo, the Spaniſh ambaſlador, 
received a letter from the new king for the States, dated 
December 18, at Poictiers. When this letter was offered to 
the States, the preſident of the week made ſome ſcruple to 
receive it, and deſired the ambaſlador to ſtay a few days be- 
fore he delivered it, But, being told that it was ordered tq 
be immediately preſented, the prefident received it, adding, 
that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the States did not an- 
{wer it ſo ſoon as expected (b). N 40 [3: ot 
The Spa- During theſe tranſactions at the 5 — the Spaniards ſee- 
phos ing themſelves threatened with a war from the emperor, who 
into dle declared againſt both the treaty and will, and apprehending 


hands of the 


* b) While the States were count, he brought upon himſelf 


4 


thus delaying to declare them- a ſtoppage of urine, which was 
ſelves, an accident happened, like to have killed him,  Sur- 
by which they gained ſometime. geons were ſent for from Am- 
Briord, after a public audience, ſterdam, but, the indiſpoſition 


having invited to dinner, ac- continuing, an expreſs, was diſ- 


cording to cuſtom: ſome of the 
members of the States-general, 
and the entertainment laſting a 
good while, he wanted to make 
water. But thinking it uncivil 
to rife from table on that ac- 


patched to Verſailles, and count 
d'Avaux was ſent to carry on 
the negotiations. However, by 
this means above a month was 
gained, for d' Avaux did not 
come till Feb, 6. N. S. 

CE that 
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that the empire, together with England and the United- Will. III. 
Provinces, might be engaged to join in the war, and being 1700. 
unable to defend themſelves, delivered all into the hands of | 
France. And upon that, both the Spaniſh Netherlands, and | 
the duchy of Milan, received French garriſons ; the French 
fleet came to Cadiz; a ſquadron was alfo ſent to the Weſt- | 
Indies ; ſo that the whole Spaniſh empire fell now, without | 
a ſtroke of the ſword, into the French power. All this was 
the more formidable, becauſe the duke of Burgundy had then | 
no children ; and, by this means, the king of Spain was in j 
time likely to ſucceed to the crown of France. And thus the 
world ſaw the appearance of a new univerſal monarchy, like 
to ariſe out of this conjunction. 
The king of Spain wrote to all the courts of Europe, Great ap- 
iving notice of his acceſſion to that crown; only he forgot 7 
En land. And it was publickly given out, that he had pro- ger Europe 
miſed the pretended prince of Wales, that, in due time, he was now in- 
would take care of his intereſts. The king and the States- Ibid. 
general were much alarmed, when they beheld the French 
ſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Netherlands. A great part of the 
Dutch army lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe garriſons, 
more particularly in Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons; and 
theſe were now made priſoners of war. Neither officers nor 
ſoldiers could own the king of Spain, for their maſters had 
not yet done it. At this time, the French preſſed the States 
very hard to declare themſelves. A great party in the States 
were for owning him, at leaſt in form, till- they could get | 
their troops again into their own hands, according to capitu- 
lation. Nor were they then in a condition to reſiſt the im- 
| preflion, that might have been made upon them from the gar- 
'S | rifons in the Spaniſh Guelder, who could have attacked them 
0 before they were able to make head. The States therefore Cole. . | 
g 1 came to a reſolution of owning the king of Spain, and ac- P. 31887 
cordingly wrote a letter that ſame day to the French king for 
that purpoſe. This being done, their battalions were ſent Burnet, 
back, but they were ill uſed, contrary to capitulation, and F“ 257. 
the ſoldiers were tempted to deſert their ſervice ; yet very few 
could be prevailed on to do it. T | | 
There was at this time a black appearance of a new and mo 
diſmal ſcene, France was now in poſſeſſion of a great em- 
pire, for a ſmall part of which they had been in wars (broke [ 
off indeed in intervals) for above two hundred years; while 3 | 
England, who ought to have protected and defended the reſt, | 
was, by wretched factions and violent animoſities, running 
into a feeble and digjointed ſtate, The king indeed, upon the 
news 
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. Joy at St. Germain's. 
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Will. III. news of the French king's reſolution to accept the will, and 
1700. recede from the treaty, was full of indignation to find himſelf 
—— ſo much abuſed, but he appeared quite the contrary. 


Inſo- 


much, that his cold and reſerved manner, upon ſo -high a 
provocation, made ſome conclude, that he was in ſecret en- 
gagements with France; and that he was reſolved to own the 
new king of Spain, and not to engage in a new war (c). 


(c) The reader may ſee the 


N of affairs in this re- 


markable period, in the follow - 
ing extract from Mr. Cole's Me- 
moirs. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Count Zinzendorf had an au- 
dicnce of the king ſoon after the 
ceremony of declaring the duke 
of Anjou king of Spain. That 
was appointed before he knew 
of this: It was to acquaint the 
king, That the queen of the 
Romans was brought to bed of 
a prince. He made al! the haſte 
he could to Paris, to let me 
know, that the duke of Anjou 
was declared. I fear, the em- 
peror may thank himſelf; for it 
is probable, that he might have 
prevented it. He tells me, that 
he has news, by a courier, that 
the emperor's troops are march- 


ing for Italy; but I do not al- 


ways rely upon his news: We 


ſhall ſoon hear, if it be fo. 


I do aſſure you, there is great 
The late 
king goes, this day, to wait on 
the duke of Anjou. I was, laſt 
night, at Monfieur's, who is at 
Paris, where I found lord Mcl- 
fort; who gave himſelf other 
airs than he uſed to do. 

I am juſt now told, That an 
„rer is made to the elector of 


Buvaria, to continue in the 80 


This 


vernment of the Netherlands, 


during his life; and that this 


new king of Spain will confirm 


it to him. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Novem, 20. 1700. 


Since my laſt, there is ano- 
ther courier arrived to the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, with the intire 
will; for, before, they had only 
an abſtract. There is alſo a co- 
dicil, which was added to the 
will on the 21k of October; 
and relates only to the queen's 
dowry, which was but three 
hundred thouſand ducates, and, 
now, it is four. 
choice of Naples, Milan, Sicily, 
or Flanders; where ſhes to go- 
vern with a council; which the 
new king has power to appoint. 
There are ſome letters, which 
ſay, That count de Harrach, 
the emperor's miniſter, has made 
a proteſtation againſt the will, 
both as to the matter and man- 
ner; where he alledges, that the 
king's hand was guided. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Novem. 27. 1700. 


My being at Fontainebleau 
was the reaſon of my being ſo 
ſoon informed of che intentions 


of 
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all the former parts of his life, that it made many conclude, 1700. 


of the court. 'They could not 
well do otherwiſe than tell me; 
for, when we had the news of 
the king of Spain's death, I 
preſſed monſieur de Torcy to tell 
me what meaſures they would 
keep, in relation to the treaty. 
He anſwered me, from time to 
time, in a doubtful manner, 
which 


ect 
fad. he had orders to acquaint 
me with it. Beſides, he ſaid, it 
was proper, that the king ſhould 
know it, otherwiſe, than by the 
public news. ; | 


Mr. fecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter, 


| Whitehall, Nov. 18, 1700. 
O. 8. 


I bave received your excel- 
lency's letter, of the 2qth in- 
tant, N. S. and have laid it 
before his majeſty ; but the king 
has not given me any thing, 
in command, at preſent, to write 
to you. Their reſolutions are 
taken; therefore his majeſty 
may be allowed to conſider a 
little, what may be the conſe. 
quence of ſo ſudden a change in 
that court; as likewiſe to ex- 
pe&, what are the ſentiments of 
other princes and ſtates, M ho 
are equally concerned in the 
preſe vation of the peace of Eu- 
rope, and the preventing the 
balance of power from being 
broken, by the uniting too many 
dominions under any one prince; 
which was the juſt foundation 
of the late treaty. But, how 
does it yet appear, that the ſe- 


ve me reaſons to ſuſ- 
what was doing: So, at 


that 


curity of Europe is better pro- 
vided for, by a prince of France 
being made king of Spain? Or, 
what care is taken to ſatisfy the 
world therein ? 


- 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon, 


Paris, Decemb. 1, 1700. 


I was very much in doubt 
about my going to Verſailles, 
till I received yours of the 
inſtant, which determined me. 
I had a very good excuſe, be- 
cauſe all, that go there now, 
have put their coaches in mourn- 
ing, and mine are not yet done. 
They do already ſay at court, 
that, till I had orders to com- 
pliment the duke of Anjou, Ido 
well not to appear there. I did 
find by the Dutch ambaſſador, 
who went yeſterday for an an- 
{wer to a memorial he had given 
in by order of the States, that 
monſieur de Torcy did intimate 


to him as much, as from him- 
ſelf. | 


The duke of Anjou is to ſet 


out on Saturday next. I can- 
not tell but it may be deferred ; 
and, if fo, I ſhall be under ſome 
difficulties. Monſieur de Tal- 
lard was with me. He talks of 
going, but he has as yet no or- 
ders. I am ſtill of opinion, that 
you will not ſee him very ſoon, 
unleſs the king our maſter does 
ſignify his conſent to what has 


' paſſed here, 


The prince of Vaudemont 
has proclaimed the duke of An- 
jou, and has writ to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador here to affure the 

new 
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WAI. III. that he found himſelf in an ill ſtate of health, the ſwelling of 


1700. his legs being much increaſed, and that this might have ſuch 


new ki 


of his fidelity, and he 
hopes he ſhall receive his orders 
before he goes for Spain, which 
he will punQtually obſerve. The 
Savoy ambaſſador has received 
orders to compliment him on his 
acceſſion to the crown, which 
he did yeſterday. The empe- 
ror's envoy has no orders as 


yet; and they do here not ſeem 


to value what the emperor can 
do. I am nevertheleſs told for 
certain, that a marriage will be 
propoſed to the emperor for one 
of the archducheſſes, accordi 
to the deſire of the late hike of 
Spain, by his will. If that is 
not accepted, then they will 
marry him to a daughter of the 
duke of Savoy, who is about 
thirteen years old. | 

They begin to ſay here, that, 
as for Holland, if they are diſ- 
ſatified, the king of Spain ought 
ro bring them to obedience, as 
formerly belonging to that mo- 
narchy, And, if we diſpute, 
the little gentleman at St. Ger- 
main's is to be made uſe of. I 
with that may not be the conſe- 
quence at laſt, though we ſhould 
act otherwiſe. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Stanhope. 


Paris, Dec. 3, 1700. 


The duke of Anjou ſets out 
to-morrow for Spain——We hear 
as yet of no propoſals to make 
the Dutch ſecure ; and I believe 
there is no thought of it, fince 
they ſcem to ſay, that this wall 
depend on Spain, and not on 
them. Monſieur de Bedmar 


effects 


has been bere, and was at Mar- 
was occaſion for bis aſſiſtance in 
inn 22 egg What 
think, 15 the elector of Ba- 
varia will keep the government 
long, * what he 
has done, neither il the Dutch 
troops be permitted to ſtay there. 
Whatever propoſals will be made 
to the States, they will come 
from the French am haſſador at 
the Hague, and I hope you will 

eps he 


let me know what ſteps 
makes fear that the  af- 
fairs of Europe are in a very ill 
condition, and that in a few 
years France will be maſter of 
us all. There goes à report 
about Paris, that J have — 4 
an audience of the king, which 
he denied me, becauſe I did not 
acknowledge the duke of An- 
jou. You will do well to let 
every body know, that there is 
no ſuch thing, and that I have 
no orders of that nature. What 
I had to fay was much the ſame 
with what the Dutch ambaſſa- 
dor ſaid, and I only acquainted 
monkeur de Torcy with it, and 
did not give it in writing. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon, 


Paris, Dec. 4, 1700. 


I take it for granted, that the 


duke of Anjou is to ſet out this 
morning.— I do intend to go to 
court on Tueſday next, and ſee 
what is doing Il take all the 
care I can to behave myſelf as 

pru- 
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dently ww is _ at this 
asche, finee all perfons eyes 


are upon me; which IF conceive 
is right, whatever the kinp's re- 
— be at laſt. - ut it 
is impoſſible to prevent idle diſ- 
Guns "New: I ſuppoſe you 
will hear, that I had aſked an 
audience of the king, and was 
refuſed, by reaſon I had not 
complimented the new king of 
Spain. There was no ground 
for this; you know very well, 
that T had no occaſion of doi 


it, having received no orders 


that nature: Vet I am of opi- 
nion, that this might poſhbly 
have happened, if I had, and 
that there will be ſoon a decla- 
ration, that thoſe miniſters, 
whoſe maſters do not own the 
duke of Anjon, will not be re- 
ceived here. Their way has 


always been to carry things 


high. Not that I think, that 

they are in a condition of doing 

it, were other princes united. 
Yeſterday JI received the in- 


cloſed from monfieur Schonen- 


to the king. What he ac- 
quaints me with is not worth 
taking notice of; but I am told 
from other hands, that there are 
a 2 many Spaniards diſſa- 
tished, and who do not approve 
of the conduct of the regents. 
The queen docs not come to the 
council ; perhaps this is only, 
that the houſe of Auſtria may 
have a better opinion of her. 
The count de Harrach has en- 


\ tered: a proteſtation; as has alſo 


the pope's nuncio, in relation to 
Naples; and, his pretence is, 
that the king, dying without 
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effects on his mind, as to make him leſs warm and active, Will. III. 
les diſpoſed to involve himſelf in new troubles; and 


children, it reverts to the 

as his fief, Both theſe proteſts 
F have ſent you, with the French 
king's letter, in anſwer to thoſe 
of the Spaniſh regents. The 
ſtyle is worth obſerving. I am 
told, that orders are given for a 
fleet to be ſet out. It is not 
yet known of what number of 
ſhips it is to conſiſt. Some of 
the forces, that were towards 
Bayonne, have orders to march 
this way. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 8. 1700. 


I can now aſſure you that 
monſieur de Tallard takes his 
leave of the king to-morrow, 
and will be ſoon in England. I 
did perceive by monſieur de 
Torcy, that he has a letter to 
the king ; ſo that a little time 
will ſhew what we are to expect. 
I did not enter into diſcourſe on 
that ſubject, nor on the late 
proceedings of theirs ; and it is 
to no purpoſe. The leſs I ſay. 
the better, unleſs I do it by or- 
der. What aſſurance Europe 
will have of its ſecurity, I can- 
not tell, unleſs what they ſay 
here will be thought ſufficient, 
viz. that the French king will 
end his days in peace, and that 
his ambition is now ſatisfied. 
Here is arrived a courier from 
Madrid. The letters ſay, That 
they had proclaimed the duke 
of Anjou; and that there were 
ſhewn great expreſſions of joy in 
all parts. They have alſo the 


ſame account from Naples. = 


that he 1700. 
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Will. III. might think it too inconſiderate a thing to enter int6 a new. 


1700. war, that was not likely to end ſoon, when he felt himſelf 
| In 
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ſhall ſoon ſee what the emperor 
thinks of all this matter. It is 
certain this might have been 
prevented, if he had accepted 
the treaty. And, as it is, it 
may be very fatal to England, 
even without remedy. We are 
not united enough at home, to 
expect any good; and, I fear, 
that thoſe, that diſapproved of 
the late treaty, will ſoon have 
reaſon to wiſh it had took place. 
My being in France has not 

iven me a better opinion of 
their ſincerity, or good inclina- 
tion towards us : And I cannot 
ſee, let this matter turn which 
way it will, that there is any 
great occaſion for the — to 
be at the expence of an ambaſ- 
ſador, here; neither do I be- 
lieve, that monſieur de Tallard 
will ſtay long with you. 


Mr. Stanhope to the carl of 
Mancheſter. 


Hague, Dec. 10, 1700. 


A courier was laſt night diſ- 
patched by the States to Paris, 
with their anſwer to the king's 
haughty letter. The anſwer 
contains, after ſach thanks as 
he expects, that his majeſty 
knows very well the nature of 
their conſtitution to be ſuch, 
that they can take no new reſo- 
lutions, eſpecially in matters of 
this great importance, without 


' communicating them firſt to their 


YIrovinces ; which they are more 
indiſpenſably obliged to ob- 
ſerve in this caſe, becauſe the 
treaty of partage was in a moſt 
ſolemn manner communicated 


of themſelves. 


to, and approved, and ratified 
by, them; and therefore they 
cannot lay the treaty aſide, but 


with the ſame eſſential forma- 


lities it was made: That they 
would immediately communi- 
cate his majeſty's letter to their 
provinces, and be would 
pleaſe to allow them ſo much 
time, as till they could know 
their minds about this weighty 
affair, ſeeing it was impoſſible 
for them to take any reſolution 
Something 1 
hear was mentioned of the king, 
as their ſtadtholder, whom they 
muſt alſo conſult. The ſame in 
ſubſtance was ſent laſt night in 
writing by the States agent, 
both to the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors here. This expe- 


dient will, probably, give them 


a little more time to conſider 
what they do. They ſeem to 
be grown much cooler, and 
more moderate, than they were 


at the firſt news, when they 


talked of nothing but war; and 
I am now verily perſuaded, 
the party acknowledging the 
new king, will, e'er long, pre- 
vail, by a great majority. One 
ſaid to me, to-day, They would 
have been pleaſed, if their am- 
baſſador at Paris had done it, 
tho* without orders; for then 
they had been at liberty to have 
owned or diſowned his action, 
according as they found it ſuit 
with their intereſt afterwards. 
The emperor's court makes a 
great noiſe, and talks of ſending 
an army into the Milaneſe early 
in the ſpring : but little is to be 
expected from a prince ſo irre- 
ſolute, arid whoie finances are 

in 
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in a declining ſtate of health. But the true ſecret of this un- Will. III. 


accountable behaviour in the king was ſoon diſcovered, 


in ſo lamentable a diſorder ; be- 


ſides that, the German name, 


by their barbarous actions in the 
EF 1:t war in Italy, is become 
much more odious than the 


French ; and, beſides that, their 


E unreaſonable project, of revi- 


ying his antiquated pretenſions 


5 the imperial fiefs, has made 
A there fear, and conſequently 


hate, the nation. 
While things are in this un- 


certain condition between this 


State, and France, and Spain, 
nothing can be moved on either 
de about the Dutch troops in 
anders. It would be moſt 
natural to expect the propoſals 
from the French, rather than 
Spain; becauſe they are jealous 
of the French, and not of Spain: 
but, in diſcourſe with the French 
ambaſſador on the ſubject, he 
told me, If theſe people had any 
thing to move concerning it, 


they ought to addreſs them 


ſelves to the King of Spain ; for 


it no way concerned the king, 
tus maſter, 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 11, 1700. 


I cannot tell from whence they 
nave, at St. Germain's, an ap- 
prehenſion, that the prince of 
Wales will be carried away into 
England, with his own conſent; 
and, upon this, they have in- 
creaſed his guards ; whereas, 
formerly, he had. fix, he has 
now fourteen. They think their 
game ſo vety ſure, that ther? is 


The 


no occaſion he ſhould make 
ſuch a ſtep. Beſides, the chang- 
ing of his religion will never be 
ſuffered ; and they have lately 
declared, That they would ra- 
ther ſeè him dead. 

Juſt as I had wrote this letter, 
count Zinzendorf came to me, 
and told me, He had received 
orders to go to court, now the 
duke of Anjou is gone, as he 
uſed to do. He is to repreſent 
to monſieur de 'Torcy, the right 
the emperor conceives he has to 
the crown of Spain. He alſo 
tells me, That the count de 
Goes, at the Hague, has full 
inſtructions; and that there is 
an envoy named for England, 
who will be ſoon there. In 
ſhort, I do perceive the emperor 
is willing, now, to do any thing 
the king thall like - Count 
Zinzendorf ſays alſo, That or- 
ders are given for the troops to 


march towards Italy and the 
Rhine. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1700. 


Monſieur de Tallard is now 
with you, which will bring 
this great affair to a point. I 
cannot perceive, that he has or- 
ders to make any propoſal in re- 
lation of what may make Eng- 
land and Holland ſecure; and J 
am unwilling to make any ſteps 
that way, in order to find out 
what their thoughts are here, 


till I am a little informed of the 


opinion the king is of, and in 
what 
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Win. II. The earl of Rocheſter was now ſet at the head of affairs, 
1700. and was to bring the Tories into the king's ſervice. 
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what manner he could wiſh this 
would end. Some pretend, that 
they will give all the aſſurances 
that can be deſired; but I take 
it, that we ſhould, if ppſſible, 
have ſomething more ſubſtantial. 
To others they ſay, that what 
relates to Flanders, is not in 
their power, but what propoſals 
are to be made, muſt be made 
to Spain, which cannot be done 
till we acknowledge the new 
king. Here is a difcourſe, as 
if Spain would exchange Flan- 
ders for Rouſſillon, or ſome 
other place near them. It is 
not improbable, but this may 


be done in time, though at pre- 


ſent they know their intereſt too 
well to give ſuch jealouſies, as this 
would do. The emperor's late 
proceedings, and the account, 
that he is ſending forces into 


Italy, have made the French 


take the reſolution of ſending 
count de Teſſe to Milan. He 
is declared general of the French 
forces, and goes away poſt on 
Saturday next. 
battalions, and three thouſand 
horſe, are marching with all 
diligence towards Savoy. It is 
ſaid, count Teſſé is to fee in 
what condition affairs are there, 


and to concert with prince Vau- 


demont ; whom, as I believe, 
they begin to miſtruſt, notwith- 


ſtanding what has paſſed. There 


is no doubt hut he is to aſk the 
duke of Savoy for leave to paſs 
through his country; ſo that 


now he muſt explain himſelf, 
and they are not ſorry it hap- 
Monſieur Zinzendorf 


pens fo. 
was yeſterday at Verſailles. He 


Twenty-five 


He wa: 
himſelf 


had orders to acquaint monſieur 
de Torcy, that the emperor had 
received a letter from the States- 

eral, jointly with their con- 
ederates, the kings of England 
and France, whereby they ſti! 
invite him to ſign the treaty, 
and fay, that he had yet tim- 
to do it: That monfieur de Vil- 
lars had, notwithſtanding this, 
declared, that his maſter ha 
accepted the will, and that th: 
duke of Anjou was king c. 
Spain, which was a ſort of con- 
tradition. The anſwer which 
monſieur de Torcy made him, 
was, That he did not know 
what the States may have done, 
but that the king had no part in 
it: That he knew what had 
paſſed here in relation to the 
duke of Anjou, and that the 


king was reſolved to ſupport 


him with all his forces, whichhe 
did not doubt but was eaſy to do 
This was the ſubſtance of what 
monſieur de Torcy told me. 
Count Zinzendorf did only fc: 
out the right of the emperor to 
Spain, by the will of Philip IV, 
the renunciation of France, and 
ſeveral treaties, There is no 
doubt but that the anſwer he had 
to all this was in very high 
terms, which I think could not 


have been expected other- 
wiſe, 


Monſieur de Schonenberg to the 

earl of Mancheſter. 
| Madrid, Dec. 16, 1700. 
The m 
returned hither fince 1 
all 
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new 


ly, and it is certain, that his 
commiſſion extends itſelf to af- 
fairs of more importance than 
the regulating only what relates 
to the reception of the new king. 
It ſeems, that thoſe, who have 


the greateſt credit in the junta; 
of the regency (that is to ſay, 


the cardinal Portocarrero and 


his. adherents) have made a yow 


to abandon. the fate of the mo- 
narchy to the arbitration and the 
good-will of France. 


ago, 'that the Spaniards ſhould 
become ſo cordially tractable on 
this article ? 'Thus it is true, 
that political maxims are no leſs 
ſubje& to variation than other 
affairs. In the mean While, 
this court has ſent orders to the 
government of the Netherlands, 
ordering all, without exception, 
abſolutely to obey every thing, 
that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhall judge pro 
ing to do. Orders are 
alſo ſent to tranſport into the 


Milaneſe the few troops that re- 


main in Catalonia; and it is re- 
ſolved to raiſe fifreen hundred 
men in Italy, to be tranſported 
to Flanders, whence they will, 


no doubt, endeavour to remove 


the . foreign troops, to put the 
French in their places. , 

It is almoſt inconceivable how 
much | animoſity the ill-inten- 
tioned at this court ſhew againſt 
England and the United Pro- 
vinces; but we have reaſon to 
hope, that the perfect union of 


thoſe two: Proteſtant powers (ſo 


abſolutely neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture) will diſſipate 
the ill defigns of their implaca- 
ble enemies. | 
What is moſt ridiculous in 
theſe indiſcreet miniſters is, that 
Vor. XY, 
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laſt; | They careſs him extreme- 


Who 
would have thought, two years 


to order the 


cayed, that of themielves they 
can do nothing ; ſo that, if they 
ſhould come to be attacked by 
very moderate forces, they 
would be every way expoſed to 


irreparable loſſes, and eſpecially 


in America. It is true, that 
they would be ſafe under the 
protection of France; but, in 
order to make them ſecure every 
way, as powerful as that crown 
is, it would be obliged to ex- 
hauſt itſelf. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 18, 1700. 


The Dutch ambaſſador had 
Pony his audience, 

ing's anſwer was, that he wait- 
ed with impatience for the laſt 
reſolution of the. States, which 
he hoped would be comforma- 
ble to what he ſo much deſired, 
the peace and quiet of Europe 
and that he might affure his 
maſters of his friendſhip, which 
he would be glad to continue to 
them. Monſieur de Torcy told 
him afterwards, that the king 
was ready to give the States all 


the aſſurances they could deſire, 


in relation to their ſecurity, L 
am told, that the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague has the 
like orders, It is certain, that 
here they are not for war if it 
can be avoided ; and that is not 
to be doubted, ſince they can- 
not. hope for any advintage by 
it more than they have. They 
ſeem to value but little what the 
emperor can do, yet they are 
reſolved to take right meaſures 
in caſe of the worſt. The po- 
ſture of affairs at Vienna is ſuch, 
that, if the princes of Italy were 

3 not 
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; 7 not reſolved to oppoſe the Im- 
1 perialiſts, yet they would not be 


in a condition to march theſe 
three months; 
there is ſuch hatred againſt them 
there, by reaſon of their pro- 
ceedings 


that they like French troops bet- 
ter than Germans ; ſo that I 
cannot ſee, but the great prepa- 
rations that are now talked of, 
will come to nothing. 'The em- 
peror would be og that others 
would undertake his cauſe, 

The envoy of the great duke 
had, on Thurſday laft, a pub- 
lic audience, to congratulate the 
king on the duke of Anjou's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain. 

J have your's of the zd, and 
I ſhall take what care I can to 


inform you of what orders are 


given in relation to the fitting 
out of a fleet. There is no 
doubt, but they are taking their 
meaſures to have it in — ; 
and they ſay here, that we are 
doing the ſame. 8 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl 
of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, Dec. 10, 1700. 


I now fend you back Mr. 
Chetwynd, his majeſty havin 


thought it proper, that he ſhould 


bring you the incloſed letter for 
monſieur Schonenberg ; which 
his majeſty would have you ſend 
to Madrid, by the quickeſt and 
ſafeſt way you can think of. I 
ſend you the letter unſealed, 
that you may ſee it contains the 
copy of an inſtruction, which 
his majeſty gives to Dr. Aglion- 


by, who is appointed to carry 
his majeſty's anſwer to the let 


ter that his majeſty received laſt 


but it ſeems, 


in the late war, that I. 
find by all the Italian miniſters, 


week from the regency of Spain, 
notifying the king's SAUK. ans 
the diſpoſition he made of the 
crown. He is ordered to go by 
the way of Groyne, and, 4 be- 
lieve, will ſet forwards to-mor- 
row. His majeſty would be 
ry that he might reach Ma. 
id before the king of Spain's 
arrival there, it being of con- 
uence, that no time ſhould be 
loſt in executing. theſe. inſtruc. 
tions, But, fince he may be de- 
layed by contrary , winds, hi: 
majeſty has thought fit, that a 
copy of the inſtructions ſhould 
be ſent directly, and with ſpeed, 
to Mr. Schonenberg, that he 
may, in the -mean time, make 
his majeſty's intentions, of liv- 
ing in his former friendſhip with 
Spain, rightly underſtood, and 
uſe his endeavours, ., either to 
keep them in, or bring them to 
the ſame diſpoſition towards 
us, „ 10 1 
Now your excellency ſees, 
what will be his majeſty's con- 
duct towards Spain, if he meets 
with ſuitable returns from thence; 
his majeſty would have it ſerve 
as an inſtruction to you, how te 
2 yourſelf in the conver- 
ations you may have an oppor- 
tunity for with the Spaniſh am- 
bafladox, reſiding at Paris, or 
with ſuch of the grandees, az 
are coming thither from the re- 
gency, to prevent their taking 
any ill impreſſions, in relation 
to his majeſty and his kingdom. 
But you will defer acquainting 
him with what his majeſty has 
now ordered, ſince, it may be 
doubted, what uſe he would 
make of ſuch an information in 
that court, It ſeems fit like- 
wiſe, To nothing be ſaid of the 
particulars to the emperor's mi- 
niſter. tt: 


= Monſieur 


8 
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hat he never intended to ſtay 
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 — Monſieur Tallard took oc- 
caſon to tell me, yeſterday, 


in England above three months. 


| He aid, 


| thereby to provent the emperor's 


| Thoſe will be N in March 


next; and therefore, about Fe- 


bruary, he hoped to have or- 
ders to return home; but his, 
maſter would fe 
| ſupply his place, and fuch an 
one, as ſhould b 
his majeſty. He touched upon 
| the alterations, that had hap- 


another to 


e agreeable to 


pened fince his being here laſt, 
as to their accepting the will. 
e reaſons for it were 


contained in a memorial ſent 


into Holland; which he did not 
doubt but I had ſeen, and he 
could repeat them all by heart, 


He did 


if it were neceſſary. 


repeat moſt of what ſhewed the 


neceſſity of accepting the will, 


and the duke of Savoy's having 


| a new. title to the crown of 


Spain. He ſaid, if the emperor 


| thought of invading Milan, his 


retenfions would be unjuſt, 
les they had the original eg 
by Which Charles V conferred 
that duchy upon Philip IT, and 
his heirs, as well females as 
males. I aſked him, whether, 
if the emperor thought he had a 
right to Milan, and would al- 
ſert it, tbat that ought to give 
jealouſies of diſturbances in parts 
far remote from it, and whether 
that would occaſion the march- 


| ing of French troops into Flan- 


ders. That we were ſurprized 
to hear of meſſages ſent to the 
eletor_ of Biyaria, to tell him, 
that the French troops ſhould 
march into Flanders, whenever 
he thought it 'neceflary, I aſked 
if Holland had given any occa- 
ſion for it, or whether they ima- 
gined any alarm could come 


from thence, All he anſwered wil. III. 


to it was, that he had not heard 
of any ſuch meſſages or orders. 
I told him, that the advantages 
which accrued to. France and 
Spain by the accepting the will, 
were viſible ; but what had 
others to rely upon, who ſaw 
their treaty laid aſide, from 
whence they promiſed them- 
ſelves the proſpect of eace and 
tranquility? His anſwer was, 
that Spain would remain as it 
has been, and they might have 
the ſame conteſts with them 
hereafter, as they had formerly. 
But his maſter loſt by complyin 
with the will, but was ſatisfie 
that juſtice had been done to his 
family; and the preſerving of 
peace was all he aimed at. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 22, 1700. 


I was yeſterday at Verfailles, 
and I continue to go as I did 
formerly. I know they are a 
little ſuſpicious of what we are 
doing, and will be more ſo in 
caſe Monſieur de Tallard be- 
lieves all that is ſaid at Lon- 
don. I did take notice to mon- 
ſieur de Torey, in general words, 
of the change of the ſcene of 
Europe in a little time: That 
all princes would now be obli- 
ged to begin again, and to take 
meaſures conformable to the 
preſent poſture of affairs. He 
Could not but allow it; but fill 
he was of opinion, that the 


peace of Europe was .much 
more ſecured by this alteration. 
When I mentioned Portugal, he 
faid they could not think them- 
ſelves in any danger, ſince the 
had ordered his miniſter 
there 


kin 
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Will. III. there, as ſoon as he accepted the 


will, to aſſure the king of Por- 
tugal, that he was ready to en- 
ter into a league offenſive and 
defenſive with him. 

By this you will ſee they are 
belies hand with any propoſal 
or offer the emperor can make. 
As to Holland, the French am- 
baſſador there will have given 
them aſſurances; but you may 
rely on what I acquaint you, 
that it will be on condition, 
that their troops leave Flanders, 
which they will notadmit hereon 
any terms; and I am apt to think 
that they will be ingenuous 
enough to own it. Yet at the 
ſame time they will ſend no 


French troops, but in defence of 


the country, in caſe the new 
king of Spain deſires it. They 
will, if poſſible, make the States 
declare themſelves before the 
meeting of our parliament. 
There is nothing ſtirring at St. 
Germain's. They now diſown 
and are aſhamed of what I told 


ou concerning the prince of 


Vales. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Manchefter. - 


Whitehall, Dec. 3, 1700. 


Count de Tallard at his au- 
dience, delivered his letter to 
the king, ſaying very little at 
the preſenting of it, and then 
ſtood filent. The king ſaid 
ſomething to him about his own 
inclinations to preſerve the peace 
of Europe, in manifeſting where- 
of he might 2 have ad- 
vanced too far; but he was 
very deſirous, that all the world 
ſhould be ſatisfied of his diſpo- 
ſitions towards the public tran- 


quility, I underſtand the am- 


baſſador's anſwer was to this eſ- 
fect, That his maſter had the 
ſame inclinations to peace, and 
thought he had given a proof 
of it by accepting the king of 
Spain's will. His majeſty ſeem- 

not to underſtand how that 
could be made out, and the am- 
baſſador proceeded no farther. 
but only made a compliment on 
his own account, how much he 
valued the honour of returning 
hither again, to aſſure his ma- 
jeſty of his profound reſpects, 
and ſo took his leave, and went 
immediately back to London, 
His majeſty had not opened the 
letter, while the ambaſſador was 
with him, it not being uſual; 
but, reading it afterwards, he 
finds it is there ſaid of the am- 
baſſador, That he will ex- 
« plain diſtinctly, the juſt rea- 
« ſons, that have obliged us to 
prefer the public tranquility 
% to our private intereſts, by 
* accepting, as we have done, 
„ the will of the late Catholic 
« king, in favour of the king 
our grandſon.” And there- 
fore his majeſty ſeems a little 
ſurpriſed, that he did not en- 
__ further at his audience, or 
defire ſome other time for the 
doing it. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 25, 1700. 


A perſon of diſtinction is 
come here from prince Vaude- 
mont; his name is Colmonero. 
It is thought, that he brings an 
account of the affairs at Milan, 
and of the march of ſome of the 
emperor's troops towards Italy. 
Whereupon ſixteen batalions are 
ordered thither, who are ow 

ar 


bark, the eighth of next month 
this ſtyle, at Antibes—All the 
ſorces that were in Catalonia 
and towards Bayonne, are 
marching into Dauphine. The 
army that is intended for Italy, 
is to conſiſt of ſixty batalions 
and eighty ſquadrons of horſe; 
four lieutenant generals, and ſix 
_— —_— The two firſt 
of the heutenant-generals are to 
embark with theſe ſixteen bata- 
lions, It is ſaid, that the whole 
army will amount to forty thou- 
ſand men, if there be occaſion. 
There is no doubt but they will 
ſend what they can, ſince they 
may by theſe means not only 
oppoſe the Imperialiſts enterin 
into Italy, but they may — 
them in their country. 

I was yeſterday to make a 
viſit of ceremony to monſieur de 


Chamillard. I was willing to - 


know his thoughts a little on 
what has happened, by way of 
diſcourſe, which cannot have 
any conſequences, His expreſ- 
ſion, as to Holland, was, that 
he owned it was very difficult to 
prevent people's fears of what 
may happen hereafter; but that 
in great meaſure it may be 
done by making of leagues of- 
fenſive and defonkive with each 
other, &c. and that the king 
would contribute all he could 
towards it, It is certain, that 
at preſent they do not defire to 
break with England. What 
they will aim at, here, is the 
ſending the Dutch troops out of 
Flanders, and I am ſäatisfied 
that is their deſign; ſo that it is 
wy proper, that monſieur de 
Tallard ſhould be brought to ex- 
=_ himſelf on that ſubject. 

coming ſo abruptly to Hamp- 
ton- Court, before he had an an- 
ſwer from you, ſhews the na- 
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ture of the man. But beſides, Will. III. | 


as they ſuſpect what we are do- 1700, 


ing, ſo I ſee they are here in 
the laſt impatience to know our 
reſolutions ; and there 1s not a 
time I go to Verſailles, that 
they do not expect I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of that matter. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Dec. 16, 
1700, O. S. 


Count Tallard has not been at 
court ſince his audience on Wed- 
neſday, nor have I ſeen him, or 
heard from him, ſince I made 
him my viſit that day. I do 
not know, whether he has taken 
any thing amiſs; that he can 
have no reaſon for it, you will 
judge by the accounts I have 
ſent you. If you find, there- 
fore, that the accounts he has 
writ into France are different 
from what I ſent you laſt poſt, 
you will endeavour to make 
things rightly underſtood, that 
we may not fall into coolneſſes 
upon being miſapprehended. 
But this reſerved humour, M. de 
Tallard ſeems to be in, looks 
as if he had writ ſomething 
home, upon which he expected 
further orders. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. | 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 29, 1700. 


Monſieur de Torcy mentioned 
to.me the project of a league be- 
tween England, France, Spain, 
and Holland, for the ſecuring 
of Flanders; and any other 
prince may come into it. Mon- 
ſieur Lelienroot had made this 
propetels and the king, here, 
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Will. III. is ready to conſent to it, and 


1700. 


give all ſort of aſſurances, that 
can be defired ; and he hoped, 
J had, or would acquaint the 
king with the diſpoſition they 
were in, to contribute towards 
the public peace. I faid, That 
it could not be doubted, but the 
king had the ſame defire and 
concern for the peace of Europe, 
which was manifeſt by the 
treaty ; and it was plain, that 
he could have no other proſpect. 
As to the propoſal of monſieur 
Lelienroot, I knew nothing of 
it; but, I ſuppoſed, the mean- 
ing of it was, that all things in 
Flanders ſhould remain as they 
are. Then he explained him- 
ſelf, and ſaid, That, as the king 
did nat intend to ſend any troops 
there, ſo it could not be ex- 
ected, that the Dutch ſhould 
ay there, except only ſuch as 
belong to the king of Spain, I 
have long perceived, that this 
was their deſign; I only ſaid, 
that I thought Spain could 
never apprehend any thing from 
the Dutch troops . remainin 
there, though I could not te 
but it might give apprehenſions 
to others, if they were removed. 
He would have argued the mat- 
ter, but 1 avoided it. I am 
confident, that, if in Spain it 
ſhould be approved of, it will 
be oppoſed here: yet, if the 
emperor can make any head, fo 
as to be able to pive them trou- 
ble, and Portugal ſhould be diſ- 
ſatished, as I hear they are, I 
cannot but think they may be 
brought” ro what terms we 
pleaſe. = 


roy * 


S TORT 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 
carl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Dec. 30, 1700. 


The affairs here continue to 
repreſent a lively image of the 
inconſtaucy of human affairs, 
the regency of Spain doing all 
that it can to draw on it the 
yoke of France; but, provided 
England and Holland keep firm, 
there may be means found to 
make them return to their true 
intereſt, and to maintain the new 
king in a convenient indepen- 
GEDCY of, £4 e 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 1, 1701 


L cannot in the leaſt complain 
of monſieur de Torcy. He is 


extremely civil to me; but, in 


general, there is à mighty ſhy- 
neſs, of which L take no fort 
of notice, and do as I uſed to 
do. All things move, here, as 
the king takes notice of them; 
and, ſince the accepting of the 
will, he has never ſpoken 3 
word to me, though I continue 
to make my court every Tueſ- 
day. * ee N 5 — 

Fam told, That the French 
king has wrote again to the 
States, to declare themſelves, 
by ſuch a time; elſe he fn 
look upon them, as taking rea- 
ſures with the emperor, and act 
accordingly, to prevent their de- 
ſigns. By what I perceive of 
things, this was not ſo peremp- 
tory as it was ſaid; E 
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that they will preſs the States is 
not to be doubted. I am in- 
formed, juſt now, That an ex- 
preſs is come from Madrid; and 
that the regents have deſired the 
French king to accept the gene- 
ralſhip of the mondrchy of Spain; 
and, that they have ſent orders 
to all the viceroys, governors, 
&c. in all parts, to 'obey his or- 
ders punctually, in all matters 
whatſoever. If this be true, as 
it is very probable, one may 
judge what will be the conſe- 
quence. | 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


1700, O. S. 


Vour excellency's letter, of 
the-29th inſtant, arrived yeſter- 
day; and, as ſoon as I had 
decyphered it, I laid it before 
his majeſty, being then at Hamp- 
ton court. His majeſty com- 
manded me to acquaint you, 
That he does not know what 
monſieur de Lelienroot's project 
is, any further than the accqunt 

ou give of it; nor does he 

— upon what grounds he 
propoſes it; but he ſuppoſes it 
ariſes from monſieur Lelienroot, 
or monſieur Palmguiſt, without 
any directions from the king of 
Sweden. 
- His majeſty approves of what 
you replied to monſteur de Tor- 
cy, upon his explaining, That 
it was the intention of that court, 
not to allow of the continuance 
of the Dutch troops in Flanders. 
If theſe methods are purſued, it 
will be hard to make it under- 
Rood; that they are meant to 
free people from their jealouſies 
and apprehenſions. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan, 8, 1701. 


T had the favour of your's of 
Decemb. 23. I take it, that 
the propoſals, which monſieur 
Lelienroot makes, are of him- 
ſelf, and not by order; and that 
monſieur Palmguiſt does the ſame 
thing here. 
their ends in it, for the ſervice 
of their maſter ; but the ſucceſs 
the king of Sweden has had 
lately, may be, will put an end 
to all thoſe projects. 


Mr. Secretary Vernon to the 
carl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Decem. 3o, 
1700, O. S, 


Count Wratiſlaw, the empe- 
ror's envoy, arrived here on Sa- 
turday laſt. He goes, to- mor- 
row, to Hampton-Court, where 
his majeſty has appointed him a 
private audience. I hear, he 
already begins to diſcourſe of 
both the emperor's pretenſions, 
as well to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
as to the fief of Milan; and that 
they are publiſhing a manifeſto 
at Vienna, in maintenance of 
each of thoſe titles; and are re- 
ſolved to juſtify them, though 
they ſtand alone in the defence 
of them; but, they ſay; they 
cannot fall alone, fince their 
ruin muſt draw. others after 
them. 

His majeſty is not very well; 
his appetite abates, and his legs 
are more ſwelled ; but it chiefly 
ariſes from great thoughttulneſs, 


in relation to the public. 


Tha 
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The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon, 


Paris, Jan. 12, 1701, 


I cannot but think, by the 
roceedings of the regents of 
bpain, that they are * to 
have the French king for their 
king; and that the duke of An- 


jou is to have only the name. 


There is another expreſs come 
from them; by which they ac- 

uaint this king, That they have 
> orders to their miniſters in 
all courts, to act in concert with 
the French, and to obey the or- 


ders which the French king 


ſhall ſend them; and to let them 
know, that Spain ſhall be in- 
cluded in whatever treaty France 
ſhall think fit to make; and that 
they may ſign it, without ſtay- 
ing for further orders from them. 
It is certain, that this king ſaid, 
on this occaſion, that he was 
Le premier miniſtre du roy 
d'Eſpagne: I am of opinion, 
that the uſe he will make of this 


power, is, that he will ſhew 


all Europe, that, whoever in- 
tends to keep any meaſures 
with Spain, it mult be by the 
means of France, or, at leaſt, 
with their approbation. Be- 
ſides, having ſuch a power, the 
French troops may poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of what places they pleaſe, 
So that there is ſome reaſon to 
fear, that, in caſe things ſhould 
beg en to lock like a war, the 
Dutch troops in Flanders may 
pals their time ill. J am ſatis» 


| fed, that the French will avoid 


doing any thing of this nature, 
as long as they can, in hopes of 
preventing a war; and the mea- 
{ures they now ſeem to take are 
ſuch, that they may not be 
eſteemed the aggreſſors, but ra- 


ther on the defenſive. They 
are too ſenſible of the condition 
of France, where there are no 
means left to raiſe any conſi- 
derable ſum, but by a capita- 
tion, which is already ſigned; 
but, unleſs there be occaſion, 
it will not be levied. It is a 
very hard tax on the people, 
eſpecially when all other impo- 
fitiois remain as they were du- 
ring the late war, with an aug- 
mentation of five millions of 
livres for this year. The lot- 
tery, Which, it was thought, 
would have ſucceeded, comes to 
nothing. | 

It is now thought, here, that 
the war in Italy is certain; and 
this court 1 to per- 
ſuade the pope, and the reſt of 
the princes of Italy, to form a 
lea againſt the emperor ; 
fore lay they, without ſome- 
thing of that nature is done, 
that country will, in all likeli- 
hood, be the ſeat of war. 


There earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 15, 1701. 

There is nothing now left to 
make the great union betwixt 
France and Spain'compleat, but 
the ſettling their trade; and it 
is ſaid, that all the impoſitions 
on the produce of Spain will be 
taken of here, as the like will 
be done there, in relation to the 
produce of France. Several 
other regulations are confidering 
of, and there is no doubt but 
France will find their account. 
The great point will be, whe- 
ther France can furniſh them 
with commodities proper for the 
Indies; if ſo, we may greatly 


The 
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himſelf declared lord- lieutenant of Ireland (a); and, that the Will. III. 
moſt eminent man of the Whigs might not oppoſe them in 
the new parliament, they got Mr. Montague, now audito 


The carl of Mancheſter to 
Mr, ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 19, 1701. 
often meet the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and I obſerve your 
directions. I do not in the leaſt 
take notice to him of what his 
majeſty's intentions are. He 
began to talk with me yeſterday 
at Verſailles, and aſked me, 
whether we would break with 
them; making many profeſſions, 


that Whatever had paſſed, yet 
ia Spain they had the ſame de- 


ſire to cultivate and increaſe, if 
poſſible, the friendſhip with his 
majeſty, I told him, that I did 
not know, but that there might 
be the ſame deſire on the king 
my maſter's part; but that he 


muſt allow, that the late pro- 


ceedings of the regents. cannot 
but have given great jealouſies 
to Europe, and the regents had 
acted as if they were deſirous of 
being in a manner tributary to 


: 


fatal conſequence to themſelves 


at Iaſt. His anf\yer was natural 
enough: he ſaid, What would 


you have them do, whilſt they 
are threatened with war from all 


parts, and are not in a condition 


to help themſelves ? But, if there 
was any diſpoſition on our fide 
to continue the ancient good 


underſtanding, we ſhould ſoon 


ſee another effect. This he ſpake 


in a manner as if he had orders 
for what he ſaid ; and that, if I 


doubted, he might venture to 
give it under his hand, that 


they would renew all treaties, &c. 


I find, that even here they are 


ſo apprehenſive of a general war, 
if England ſhould engage itſelf, 
that they will, I am Caisfied, 
conſent to almoſt any thing to 

revent it, even to leave the 


Dutch troops in Flanders, rather 
- than fail. Theſe matters are 


proper to be tranſacted in Spain, 
where there may be ſome faith 
ſtill left. I am of opinion, that 


J partly know the propoſals 


monſieur Wratiſlaw will make; 
but I cannot ſee the emperor is 
able to perform his part; and it 
is ſaid, that prince Lewis of 
Baden is not for having the em- 

ror engage in a war. 

(a) The king writ the fol- 
lowing ſhort letter, to the earl 
of Galway, a little before the 


earl of Rocheſter's promotion. 


| Loo, Aug. 15, 1700, 
It is ſome time ſince I received 


your letter of the 13th of July, 
in which you deſire to know on 


France, which would be alſo of whom I have caſt my eyes for 


the government of. Ireland ; 
and, as I am ſure, that what I 
write you will be ſecret, I ſcru- 


ple not to tell you, that I in- 


tend to give it to lord Rocheſter, 


and to declare it at my return to 


England ; .but he will not go to 


Ireland till the next ſpring. 
Lou will eaſily conceive the rea- 


ſons of it. I ſhall expect your 
thoughts of a matter that con- 
cerns you, and you may always 
rely on my friendſhip. 
William R. 


of 
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Will. III. of the Exchequer, to be made a baron. He took the title of 


1700. Hallifax, which was ſunk by the death of that marquis with- 
out iſſue- male. The lord Godolphin was: made firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury; the lord Tankerville lord privy- 
ſeal, in the room of the lord Lonſdale, deceaſed; and Sir 
Charles Hedges, one of the judges of the admiralty, was ap- 
pointed one of the principal fecretaries of ſtate, in the room 
of the earl of Jerſey. e Tories had continued, from the 
king's firſt acceſſion to the throne, in a conſtant oppoſition to 
his intereſts. Many of them were believed to be Jacobites in 
their hearts, and they were generally much againſt the tole- 
ration, and violent enemies to the Diſſenters. They had 
been backward in every thing, that was neceſſary for carrying 
on the former war; they had oppoſed taxes as much as they 
could, and were againſt all ſuch as were eaſily levied, and 
leſs ntl felt by the people; and were always for thoſe that 
were molt grievous to the nation, hoping, that by theſe 
heavy burdens, the people would grow weary of the war and 

of the government. On the contrary, the Whigs, by ſu 
— 2 were become leſs acceptable to the nation. In 
elections their ,intereſts was much ſunk ; every new parlia- 
liament was a new diſcovery, that they were become leſs po- 
pular; and the others, who were always oppoſing and com- 
plaining, were now cried up as patriots. In the three laſt 
ſeſſions, the Whigs had ſhewn ſuch a readineſs to give the 
king more force, together with a manag t to preſerve the 
grants in Ireland, that they were publickly charged as be- 
trayers of their country, and as men, who were for truſting 
the king with an army. In ſhott, they were accuſed of too 
ready a compliance with the humours and intereſts of courts 
and favourites, and were therefore generally cenſured and de- 
cried. And now, fince they had not ſucceeded to the king's 
mind, ſome about him poſſeſſed him with this, that either 
they would not, or could nat ſerve him. In ſome of them 
indeed, their'principles lay againſt thoſe things, whereas the 
Tories principles — ed them to make the crown 
reat and powerful. It was alſo ſaid, that the great oppo- 
tion made to every thing which the king deſired, and the 
difficulties that had been of late put upon him, flowed chiefly 
from the hatred borne to thoſe who were employed by him, 
and who had brought in their friends and creatures into the 
beſt poſts. And they were now ſtudying to recover their 
loſt popularity, which would make them cold, if not back- 
ward, in complying with what the king might deſire for the 
future, The Whigs alſo began to complain of the king's 
; | con- 
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conduct, of his minding affairs fo little, of his being ſo much Will. III. 
out of the kingdom, and of his ill choice of favourites; and 1700. 


they imputed the late miſcarriages to errors in conduct, 
which they could neither prevent nor redreſs. The favourites, 
who thought of nothing but to continue in favour, and to be 
ſtill ſafe and ſecure in their credit, concurred to preſs the 
king to take other meaſures, and to turn to another ſet of 
men, who would be no longer his enemies, if they had ſome 
of the beſt places ſhared among them. And, though this 
method had been almoſt fatal, when the king had followed it 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown, yet there ſeemed to be 
leſs danger in trying it now, than was formerly. The na- 
tion was in full peace; and it was commonly faid, that no- 
body thought any more of king James, and therefore it was 
fit, for the king's ſervice, to encourage all his people to come 
into his intereſts, by letting them ſee how ſoon he could for- 
get all that was paſt. Theſe conſiderations had ſo far pre- 
vailed with him, that, before he went out of England, he 
had engaged himſelf ſecretly to them. It is true, the death, 
firſt of the duke of Glouceſter, and now of the king of Spain, 
had very much changed the face of affairs, both at home and 
abroad; yet the king would not break off from his engage- 
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It might have been expected, that, when ſuch an unlooked- A new par- 


for ſcene was opened, the king ſhould have loſt no time in 


liament 


bringing his parliament together as ſoon as poſſible. It was — "pr 


prorogued to the 20th of November; and the king had ſent Bu 
orders from Holland toſignify his reſolution for their meeting 
on that day. But the miniſters, whom he was then bringing 
into his buſineſs, had other views. They thought they were 
not ſure of a majority in parliament for their purpoſes, and 
therefore — with the king to diſſolve the parliament; 
and, after a ſet of ſheriffs were appointed, fit for the turn, 
2 new parliament was ſummoned to meet on the 6th of Fe- 

bru Need 110 | e 
W The man, on whoſe management of the houſe of com- 
mons the new miniſtry depended, was Mr. Robert Harley, 
the heir of a family, which had been hitherto the moſt emi- 
nent of the Preſbyterian party. His education was in that 
way; but he, not being conſidered at the revolution, as he 
thought he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppoſe the court in 
every thing, and to find fault with the whole adminiſtration. 
He had the chief hand both in the reduction of the army, 
and in the matter of the Iriſn grants. The high party truſted 
him, though he ſtill kept up an intereſt among the Preſby- 
5 25 | terians ; 
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Will. III. terians; and he had fo particular a dexterity, that he made 
1700. both the High-Church party and the Diſſenters depend upon 
him; ſo it was agreed, that he ſhould be ſpeaker. _ 

All this while the new miniſters talked of nothing but ne- 
gotiations, and gave it out, that the French king was ready 
to give all the ſecurity that could be deſired, for maintaining 
the peace of Europe. At this time the emperor ſent over to 

| 2 count Wratiſlaw, to ſet forth his title to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, ſettled on his houſe by ancient entails, often re- 
peated, and now devolving on him by an undoubted right, 
fince by the renunciation made by the late queen of Spain 
(as was ſtipulated by the treaty of the Pyrenees, and then 
made by her in due form) this could not be called in queſtion. 
But the new miniſters were ſcarce civil to the count, and 
would not enter into any conſultations with him. But the 
Dutch, who were about the king,-and all the foreign mini- 
ſters, ſpoke in another ſtile. They ſaid, that nothing but a 
general union of all the powers in Europe could hinder the 
conjunction of the two monarchies. So, by what thoſe who 
talked often with the king gave out, it came to be ſoon 
known, that the king ſaw the neceſſity of a new war, but 
that he kept himſelf in a great reſerve, that he might ma- 
nage his new miniſters and their party, and ſee if he could 
engage them to concur with him. 
The king of It will not be improper to cloſe the relation of this year, 
> wane" der with which the century ends, with an account of the king of 
At Nara, Oweden's . campaign. He made all the haſte he could 
Burnet, to relieve Livonia, where not only Riga was for ſome months 
beſieged by the king of Poland, but Narva was alſo attacked 
by the czar, who hoped, by taking it, to get an entrance 
into the Baltic : the czar came in perſon againſt it, with an 
army of one hundred thouſand men: Narya was not pro- 
vided for a ſiege; it had a ſmall garriſon, and had very poor 
magazines; yet the Muſcovites attacked it ſo feebly, that it 
held out beyond expectation, till the end of the year. Upon 
the king of Sweden's landing at Revel, the Saxons drew off 
from Riga, after a long ſiege at a vaſt charge: this being 
done, and Riga both opened and ſupplied, that king marched 
next to Narva; the czar, upon his march towards him, 
left his army in ſuch a manner, as made all people conclude, 
he had no mind to hazard his perſon; the king marched 
through ways that were thought ſo impracticable, that little 
care had been taken to ſecure them; ſo he ſurprized the 
Muſcovites, and broke into their camp, before they appre- 
hended he was near them; he totally routed their army, took 


many 
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many priſoners, with all their artillery and baggage, and ſo Will. III. 
made a glorious entry into Narva. This is the nobleſt cam- 1700-1. 
paign that we find in any hiſtory ; in which a king, about 

en years of age, led an army himſelf againſt three 

kings, who had confederated againſt him, and was ſucceſs- 

ful in every one of his attempts, giving great marks both of 

perſanal courage and good conduct in them all. _ 

On the 6th of February the parliament met, but was pro- Mr. Har- 
rogued to the roth, when the commons were directed b 105 2 
the king to chuſe a ſpeaker. Sir Thomas Littleton had been Cie. 9 
ſent for by the king, who told him, that he thought it 
would be for his ſervice, that he ſhould give way at that 
time to Mr. Harley's being choſen into that office; which 
Sir Thomas acquieſced in, and accordingly abſented himſelf 
from the houſe on the day of election; when Mr. Harley, 
being the firſt perſon propoſed for ſpeaker, and afterwards 
Sir Richard Onſlow named by others, the former had two 


hundred and forty- nine votes for him, againſt one hundred 
and N in the negative. The next day, the king 
made the following ſpeech to both houſcs: | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


UR great misfortune, in the loſs of the duke of The king's 
Glouceſter, has made it abſolutely neceſſary, that N — 
there ſhould be a further proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the 3 
crown in the Proteſtant line, after me and the princeſs. Pr. H. C. 
The happineſs of the nation, and the ſecurity of our re- III. 127. 
„ ligion, which is our chiefeſt concern, ſeems ſo much to 
depend upon this, that I cannot doubt but it will meet 
« with a general concurrence; and I earneſtly recommend 
6c it —_ early and effectual conſideration. 
© The death of the late king of Spain, with the decla- 
ration of his ſucceſſor to that monarchy, has made fo 
6 peat an alteration in the affairs abroad, that I muſt de- 
fire you very maturely to confider their preſent ſtate; and 
I make no doubt, but your reſolution thereupon will be 
“ ſuch, as ſhall be moſt conducing to the intereſt and ſafety 
* of England, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion in 
« general, and the peace of all Europe. 
<« Theſe things are of ſuch weight, that I have thought 
them moſt proper for the conſideration of a new parlia- 
<< ment, to have the more immediate ſenſe of the kingdom 
* in ſo great. a conjuncture. 8 | f 


| « ] 
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& IJ muſt defire of you, Gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall judge neceſfary for the 
ſervice of the current year; and I muſt particularly put you 
in mind of the deficiencie and public debts, occaſioned 
by the late war, that are yet unprovided fol. 
«I am obliged farther to recommend to you, that you 
would inſpect the condition of the fleet, and conſider what 
repairs- or -augmentations may be FRET for the navy, 
which is the great bulwark of the Engliſh nation, and 
ought, in this conjuncture moſt eſpecially, to be put in a 
good condition; and that you would alſo conſider what is 
proper for the better ſecurity of thoſe places, where the 
ſhips are laid up in winter. | 

% The regulation and improvement of our trade is of fb 
public a concern, that I hope it will ever have your ſerious 
thoughts; and, if you can find proper means of ſetting the 
poor at work, you will eaſe yourſelyes of a very great bur- 
den, and at the fame time add ſo many uſeful hands to be 


employed in our manufactures, and other public occa- 
ſions. 


- 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ hope there will be ſuch an agreement and vigour in 
the reſolutions you ſhall take upon the important matters 
now before you, as may make it appear we are firmly 
united among ourſelves; and, in my opinion, nothing 
can contribute more to our ſafety at home, or for our be- 
ing conſiderable abroad.” 85555 


A party for As ſoon as the parliament was opened, it appeared, that 
—— in the French had a great party in it. It is certain, great ſums 
e parlia- Di | | 
creek, came over this winter from France; the pacquet-boat came 
Burnet, ſeldom without ten thouſand Louis d'Ors; it often brought 
more. The nation was filled with them, and in ſix months 
time a million of guineas were. coined out of them, The 
merchants indeed ſaid, that the balance of trade was then ſo 
much turned to our fide, that, whereas we uſed to carry 
over a million of our money in ſpecie, we then ſent no mo- 
ney to France, and had at leaſt. half that ſum ſent over to 
balance the trade. Yet this did not account for that vaſt 
flood of French gold, that was viſible in the nation. And, 
upon the departure of monſteur de Tallard, the French am- 
baſſador, whoſe place was ſupplied by monſieur Pouſſin, with 
the character only of ſecretary, a. very viſible : alteration was 
found in the bills of exchange. For which reaſon it was 


con- 
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concluded, that great.remittances had been made to that am- Will. III. 
baſſador, and that theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, who. 1500-3. 


reſolved to merit a ſhare in that wealth, which came over ſo 
copioufly beyond the example of former times. 


Upon the view pf the houſe it appeared evidently, that the Partiality in 


79 


Tories were a great majority; yet they, to make the, matter judging 


ſure, reſolyed to clear the houſe of a great many, who, were 
engaged in another intereſt. Reports were brought to them 
of elections, that had been ſcandalouſly purchaſed by ſome, 
who were concerned in the new Eaſt-India company. In- 
ſtead of drinking and entertainments, by which elections were 
formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous practice was 


brought in of buying votes, with fo little decency, that the 


electors engaged themſelves by ſubſcriptions to chuſe a blank 
perſon, before they were truſted with the name of their can- 
didate. The old Eaſt-India company had driven a courſe of 
corruption within doors with ſo little ſhame, that the new 
company intended to follow their example, but with this dif- 
ference, that, whereas the former had bought the perſons, 
who were elected, they reſolved to buy elections. Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, who had dealt in this corruption his whole 
life-time, and whom the old company was ſaid to have 
bought before at a very high price, brought before the houſe 
of commons the diſcovery of ſome of the practices of the new 


* 


company. The examining of theſe took up many days. In 


concluſion the matter was ſo well proved, that ſeveral elec- 
tions were declared void; and ſome of the perſons ſo choſen 
were for ſome time kept in priſon, after they had been ex- 
pelled the houſe; In theſe proceedings great partiality ap- 
peared ; for, when in ſome caſes corruption was. proved 
clearly againſt ſome of the Lory party, and but doubtfully 
againſt ſome of the contrary ſide, that, which was voted cor- 


ruption in the Whigs, was called the giving alms in the To- 


A deſign was laid in the houſe of commons, to open the 
ſeſſions with an addreſs to the king, that he would own the 
King of Spain. The matter was ſo far concerted that they 
ad agreed on the words of the vote, and ſeemed not to 
doubt of the concurrence of the houſe, But Mr, Monkton 
oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things ſaid, that, 
if this vote was carried, he ſhould expect, that the next vote 
would be for owning the pretended prince of Wales. Upon 
this occaſion it appeared, how much popular aſſemblies are 
apt to be turned by a thing boldly faid, though the conſe- 
quence is ever ſo remote; ſince the connexion, of theſe two 
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points lay at ſome diſtance; for the iſſue of the debate was 
quite contrary to that, which was deſigned, and the addreſs 
was laid aſide. | 

On the 14th, upon reading the king's ſpeech, the conſide- 
ration of it was adjourned till the next day; but in the mean 
time the houſe came to this reſolution, © "That they would 
<« ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty and his government, and 
C take ſuch effectual meaſures, as may beſt conduce to the 
<« intereſt and ſafety of England, and the preſervation of the 
« Proteſtant religion.” This reſolution was preſented to the 
king by the whole houſe, on the 17th of February, to which 
he gave them this anſwer : E 

ce thank you for this addreſs, and your ready concurrence 
& to thoſe great ends therein mentioned, which I take to 
cc be extremely important to the honour and ſafety of Eng- 
« land; and I aſſure you, I ſhall never propoſe any thing, 
but what is for our common advantage and ſecurity. Ha- 
ce vying this occaſion, I think it proper to acquaint you, that 
« yeſterday I received a memorial from the envoy extraor- 
c dinary of the States-general, a tranſlation whereof I leave 
« with you. As to the firſt part of it, I think it neceſſary to 


« aſk your advice; and, as to the latter part, I deſire your 
cc aſſiſtance.“ 8 | 


In this memorial, mentioned by the king, the States- 
general acquainted his majeſty, That they having conſi- 
c dered, that their delay of owning the duke of Anjou for 

king of Spain was ſubject to malicious interpretations, as 

if their aim had been only to gain time to put themſelves 

c in a warlike poſture, they thought - themſelves obliged to 
acknowledge the duke of Anjou without any condition, 
reſerving to themſelves to ſtipulate, in the negotiation 
ready to begin, the neceſſary conditions to ſecure the peace 
of Europe ; in which negotiation they are firmly reſolved 
to do nothing without the conſent of his majeſty and the 
other powers intereſted in the maintenance of the peace, as 
they have expreſsly declared to the ambaſſador of France. 

That therefore they prayed him to ſend to his miniſter at 

the Hague, neceſſary inſtructions and orders to act con- 
« jointly in this negotiation, and that nothing be concluded 
ce uit wherein England and Holland may equally find their 
« ſecurity, and which at the ſame time may tend to ſtrengthen 
« the public tranquility. But as it may happen not to be 
c poſſible to agree with France and Spain on reaſonable con- 
« ditions, and that, the negotiation being interrupted, they 

CC may 
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x | & may be ſuddenly attacked by the numerous troops, which Will. III. 
; France has ordered to move towards their frontiers, their 1700-2. 
„ envoy is to repreſent to his majeſty the urgent neceffity ———— 
„ they ſhould have, in fo great a danger, of the aſſiſtance 


| @ of England; and to deſire him to get the ſuccours, ſtipu- 
l lated by the treaty, in teadineſs, that they may rely on 
| s them, ifoccafion required.“ 

e 1 | | 


| The next day; this memorial was communicated to the 

houſe of lords. And the commons; upon report of the king's 

anſwer to their addreſs; reſolved, „ "That an humble addreſs 
« be made to his majeſty by ſuch members, as are of his 
« privy-council; that he will pleaſe to cauſe the treaty be- 
| 4 tween England and the States-general of the 3d of March 
„ 1679; and all the renewals thereof ſince that time, to be 
“laid before the houſe:” Which being done by Mr. ſęcre- 


Hedges; the houſe reſolved, <© That an humble addreſs 
ary ene 
« be made to his majefty, that he will pleaſe to enter into 
% ſuch negotiations, in concert with the States-general of 
&* the Untted-Provinces, and other potentates, as may moſt 
te effectually conduce to the mutual ſafety of theſe kingdoms, 
« and the wad aries and the preſervation of * 
of Europe; and giving him aſſurances of ſupport and aſſiſ- 
& tance, in performance of the treaty made with the States- 
« general the 3d of March 1679.” 5 
is obſeryed, that the deſiring the king in this addreſs to 
enter into new alliances with the States for our mutual de- 
fence, and for the preſervation of the peace of Europe, was 
not carrted without much difficulty; thoſe words being con- 
fidered, as indeed they were, an inſinuation towards a war. 
Tbe addreſs was preſented, the day following, by the whole 
houſe, when the king made them this anſwer ; “ Gentle- 
men, I thank you heartily for the advice you have given 
« me, and your unanimous reſolution to ſupport and aſſiſt me 
in making good the treaty mentioned in your addreſs ; and 
« will immediately order my miniſters to enter into 
* negotiations in concert with the States-general and other 
“ potentates; for the attaining of thoſe great ends, which 
& — defire. - Nothing can more effe&tually conduce to our 
* ſecurity, than the unanimity and vigour you have ſhewn 
on this occaſton. And I:ſhall always e our, on m 
« part; to preſerve and increaſe this mutual truſt and conf 
* dence between us,“ 1 2 Ĩbe eatl of 
On the 17th of February, Mr. ſecretary. Vernon commu- Melfort's 
nicated to the commons by his 7 order a letter, which letter te the 


earl of 
Vol. XV. came Perth, 
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Will. III. came to London not deſignedly, as is ſuppoſed, in the French 

17cO-I. mail, This letter was dated the 18th of February, N. 8. 
and was written by the earl of Melfort to his brother the earl 
of Perth, then governor to the pretended prince of Wales. It 
contained his ſchemes to ſet on foot another invaſion, and 
diſcovered that he held a cloſe correſpondence with the ear! 
of Arran, now duke of Hamilton. Melfort urged it in many 


Cole, 
P- 379» 


arguments, to 


get the earl of Middleton diſcarded, and re- 


commended himſelf, as much fitter to be truſted. 
This letter was alſo communicated to the houſe of lords, 
who ordered it to be printed (a), and the next day preſented 


(a) 'This letter was as fol- 


lows: 


My deareſt Brother, 

Since I promiſed to put in 
writing what we had not time 
to talk fully of, I am ſet down 
to it in the morning, that m 
letter may be ready for the meſ- 


| ſenger, if any call. I told all 


that I had heard at Verſailles, 
and the favourable audience I 
had of madam Maintenon ; for 
which I beg it of you to return 
my moſt humble thanks to the 
queen, and beg her to be fo 
good, as to thank madam Main- 
tenon, and know of her, what 
can be done in that matter : It 
will be a great charity in the 
queen. I told you, among 


other things, the great fleet the 


king intends to put out, this 
ſummer; the orders being given, 
and the money ready, the ſtores 
fall, and every one concerned 
active in their ſtation. | There 


is no doubt, but this fleet will 


be maſter of the ſea, for ſome 
time, if not for all the ſummer ; 
becauſe the Dutch dare not ſtir, 


till the Engliſh be ready; and 


they have long debates, yet, 
before they can be in a condi- 
tion to act, if they have the 


an 


will; and it is a queſtion, if 
they will have it at all. The 
king never had fo favourable a 
conjuncture, if he can perſuade 
this king, that his affairs are 
really in the circumſtances they 
are in; but there is the difficulty, 
The king and queen have more 
authority with the king, and 
with madam de Maintenon, than 
any other in the world can have; 
but that is not all. There 
ſhould be ſome one, acceptable 
to the miniſters, who ſhould lay 
before them thoſe proofs their 
majeſties cannot enter into the 
detail of, and explain the rea- 
ſons, make plans and memoirs, 
by their majeſties approbation, 
to convince them of the neceſſity, 
and on the eaſineſs of _ 
ring the king, the glory it brings 
their — * the . 
tage to religion. How this will 
be done, their majeſties are wiſe 
enough to conſider; and, 1 
think, it is not a ſubject fit for 
me to enter upon; but their 
friendſhips, in general, who 
know not the half of what 1 
know, in this matter, think, that 
it will not be well done by a Pro- 
teſtant miniſter, lazy ip his tem- 

, an enemy to France by his 
inclination, tainted with com- 

| mon- 
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m addreſs to the king, . Humbly returning their thanks Will, III. 
« and acknowledgments to his majeſty for his concern ex- 1700-1. 


monwealth principles, and a- 
gainſt the king's returning, by 
any other power, than that of 
the people of England, and upon 
Fx wr yr ery terms 3 who 

f of giving aid to the 
— If por works. That 
Mr. Carrill is qualified, no body 
doubts, but in ſociety with the 
other. Thoſe; who muſt be 
inſtrumental, will not traſt him, 
as they ought ; ſo that, ſo long 


as the other is within diſtance of 


penetrating the affairs, they will 
never be ſecure. And yet the 
king has no ſuch game to play, 
as = theſe very perſons, who 
are thus diffident ; namely, the 


| true Church of England party, 


the Catholics, and the earl of 
Arran; and I ſhall ſay ſome- 


| thing of every one of them. 


The king cannot but be ſen- 


| ſible, that the true Church of 
England party, and their prin- 
| cipal head, now the biſhop of 


Norwich, has been filent for a 
long time; and their majeſties 
may remember, what weight 
the court of Franee laid upon 
their joining the king (I mean 
the non-ſwearing clergy) in caſe 
of a landing. 'Theretore all arts 
ſhould be uſed, without delay, 
to get them to enter into a cor- 
reſpondence again; and every 
impediment ought to be remo- 
ved, I ſay, without exception. 


And though, ſometimes, it is of 


hard digeſtion for ſovereigns, 
who ought to be obeyed, with- 
out reſerve, to yield to the hu- 
mours of ſubjects, yet prudence 


mould teach them, when they 


cannot, without injuring their 


c prefled — 
22 of 
5 e lords on 
affairs, do what they would, to the king's 
do what they can; and remem- ſpeech. 
ber the fable of the dog, who iy 3 
loſt the ſubſtance, by catching * 5 
at the ſhadow, Aſſurances from 
the non-jurors, the ſoundeſt and 
moſt venerable part of the Eng- 
liſh church, would be of great 
uſe, at this time, to A- to 
undertake this great affair; for, 
beſides their own example, at a 
landing, and their preaching 
and writing to the people, that 
their religion was in no danger, 
it is molt certain, they know 
better than any other can do, 
what the Church of England, 
in general, would do for the 
king's ſervice ; and they, being 
to run all the hazard, would be 
better believed at the French 
court, than any other, as I found 
by experience. | 
As to the Catholics, and 
Other aſſociates with them, un- 
fortunately for the king, they 
were thought to have too much 
inclination for me, and ſo have 
been reckoned as uſeleſs to the 
king, And I muſt beg leave to 
ſay, that undertaking was the 
beſt feather in his wing ; and 
was moſt juſtly thought ſo by 
him, and the court of France, 
even to that degree, that they 
pretended, if this, and the other 
article, concerning the clergy, 
could be made appear, they 


would concur with the king to 
invade England. They con- 


ſiſted of ſeven regiments of horſe 
and dragoons; their arms, trum- 
pets, ketile · drums, ſtandards, 
&c. were all ready, and are yet 
in ſurety, Their men were all 


F » Þted; 


——— T— — 


lifted, and their officers choſen, 
and they had twenty horſes to a 
troop ; Which troops lying at a 
diſtance, in a horſe-country, 
twenty horſes would ſoon have 
mounted the reſt. "Thoſe, who 
could not divine the greatneſs 
and uſe of the undertaking, 
blamed the raſhneſs of it; and 
even ſome churchmen have not 
deen diſapproved, for endea- 
vouring undutifully (becauſe 
contrary to the king's written 
orders) to break the deſign. 
But I deſtre you, now, for all 
this, to believe, that you have 
not ſuch an argument to uſe to 
the court of France, as this. 
And, if you can make it appear, 
as it might have been, ſome 
years ago, I ſhould have very 
good hopes of this ſuramer's 
work; nay, let the king have 
what other hopes, even pro- 
miſes, you pleaſe, from the 
court of France, this is to be 
t into the circumſtances it was 
in. For, if there will ever be 
a landing in England, to pur- 
e it muſt be before they can 
armed; and they cannot be 
armed, before the parliament 
come to a relolution concerning 
the war; and, _— 1 
few troops in England, ſuppo 
Wee to be 0 2 wan 
militia, what a diverſion would 
it be? It is not neceſſary for me 
to ſay any more of this article, 
till I know whether their ma- 
jeſties have as an opinion 


of this undertaking, as'T have. 
Tf fo, I ſhall ſhew what I think 
3s to be done in it; if otherwiſe, 
I fave the pains. As to the earl 


„% HE avsToryY 
Will. III. “ preſſed in his ſpeech for the Proteſtant religion, and his 
170-1. © care for its preſervation, by recommending to their conſi- 


&« deration 


of Arran, it would be of great 
uſe to have an underſtanding 
with him. He will have none, 
where * —— can pry. His 
all is at ſtaxe, and he ought to 
be wary with whom be ventures 
to deal. I think it better for 
the King's" ſervice, that the 
court- party - prevailed, in the 
manner they have done, in the 
parliament of Scotland, than 
that the country-party ſhould 
have got their wall. Oppoſition 
ſwell the.water:to:a Rood ; and, 
ſo long as the .country-party is 
not diſcouraged, they gain more 
ground in the kingdom, than 
they loſe in the government; ſo 
that the diſaff᷑ dion to the go 
vernment willancreafe ; and one 
may Judge of the nation, in ge- 
neral, which is of another tem- 
per, than this pretended parlia- 
ment, or, rather, Preſbyterian 
rabble, in repreſenting the na- 
tion. For, ſince even in it there 
is ſuch a ſtruggle againſt the go- 
vernment, what would there be 
in a free parliament, which the 
prince of Orange durſt never 
hazard to call? The nation, 
then, at leaſt a great part of 
it, being difaffeted to this go- 
vernment, it 4s, of great conſe- 
quence, that the earl of Arran 
may know what to do, in caſe 
of an invaſion of England; or, 
in caſe he and his friends be 
obliged, for ſelf-preſervation, 
to riſe in their own defence. 
The army, who are, and ever 
were, well affected, are to be 
gained by money; and a little 
goes a great way with them. 
The diſbanded troops woald be 


Engaged, 
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well inclined. The 
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« in the Proteſtant line. They added, that, being deaply: 
6 ible 


engaged, and. the officers are 
places of 
ſtrength would be ſecured, and 
ſuch as can be put in defence, 
without expences, fortified. 'To 
do all this, at leaſt, ſuch a part 
of them, as can be begun with, 
a ſmall ſum will ſerve; and he 


ought to have hopes of it, and 


of the command, 

Theſe being only heads to be 
diſcourſed of, and much to be 
ſaid of every part, it is not to be 
thought, that this letter can 
carry a final concluſion; for, it 
may be, upon diſcourſe, I might 

nge my mind, or be more 
confirmed in it, and fee further. 
This makes me inſiſt, again, to 
you, upon two things, as ap- 
pearing, to me, abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to put things upon a 
right foot. The firſt is, the re- 
moving of all impediments out of 
the way, and ſending all ſuſ- 
pected perſons to Champagne 
or Burgundy, according to their 
uilt. And the ſecond is of the 

aſt uſe, both to their majeſties 
and the prince; which is, the 
eſtabliſhing of ſuch a number, 
under no. qualifications, to talk 
of their affairs, in their majeſties 
preſence; with whom we can 


freely converſe, and propoſe 


what may be for their majeſties 
ſervice. 

As for the firſt ; it will be for 
the king's reputation, both at 
the. courts of Rome, France, 
and with all his true friends in 


England, for many reaſons. As 


for the ſecond, it is according 
to ſcripture, 5+ In the multitude 
© of. counſellors there is ſafety.” 


Nothing is ſo dangerous, as 
to determine what one will do, 
and then hear reaſons againſt it, 
and imitate the dea 
* who hearkens not to the voice 
„ of the charmer, let him charm 
never ſo ſweetly.” Reaſons 
againſt a reſolution taken, of- 
fend ; and, the more force they 
have, they offend the more; 
whil, 6 the reſolution be 
taken, reaſon has its effect, and 
the determinations are not the 


effect of humour and faction, 


but of prudence and juſtice. If 
in any thing I fail, I'll ſwear it 
is want of underſtanding, and 
not of will. And I beg, that 
their majeſties may be — 4 
that it is no humour nor vanity, 
but their ſervice, I have in my 
view ; who am, 


My deareft Brother, 
Moſt humbly yours, 


There are ſome remarkable 
circumſtances, relatin 


5700 this 
letter, in Mr. Cole's Memoirs; 


as will appear from the follow- 
ing extracts, 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 


earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1700, 
O. 8. 


cannot but mention one ex- 
preſſion in the letter, viz. ©* That 
this opportunity muſt be im- 
* proved, now the court of 
% France is diflatished with the 
prince of Orange, for his 
te treacheries diſcovered in their 
« hands,” His majeſty does 

F'3 not 


adder, 
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Will. III. “ fenfible of the weight of what his majeſty had further re- 


« commended. to them, they could not but deſire he would 


not know what they ſhould mean 
by it, unleſs it ariſes from the 
letters Jolly brought, which his 
majefty knows nothing of. You 
know all that we have ſent to 
Spain; which is aſſurances of 
friendſhip, if they have the ſame 
diſpoſition on their fide, and to 
exhort them to preſerve their li- 
berty. If this be an ofence, it 
is impoſſible to avoid it, with 
France. I ſuppoſe, you will 
hear a good deal of this letter, 
and that the parnes concerned 
will not well like, that it is come 
hither, and made thus public. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl 
of Manchetter. 


Whitehall, Feb. 2o, 1500, 
O.S. 

I ſend you, incloſed, the earl 
of Melfort's letter, printed by 
order of the houſe of lords. I 
ſuppoſe, there will be no que- 
ſtion made at St. Germain's, 
whether the letter be genuine, 
or nat; at leaſt, monſieur de 
Tallard does not call that in 
doubt, though he ſeems much 
offended at the letter's bein 
communicated to the lords x 
commons. He endearoured to 
ſpeak with me on Monday night, 
but I was gone to Kenſington ; 
and, upon his writing to me, 
next morning, that I would a 
point him a time, when he 
might ſpeak to me, I went to 


him. He was full of expoſtula- 


tion, of the letter's being carried 
to the two houſes, by my lord 
chamberlain and myſelf, as if it 
were done to create an animo- 


« be 


fity between the two nations, 
and to give the alarm, That the 
French had formed a deſign to 
invade England ; whereas this 
appeared to be only a chimeri- 
cal notion of Melfort, who (as 
he often repeated) was © un fou 
& un extravagant; that he 
was baniſhed from the court of 
king James, and had nothing to 
do in the court of France; that 
his waiting upon madam de 
Maintenon was only to get two 
of his daughters put into the 
nunnery of St. Cyr; that he had 
no acceſs to the French mini- 
ſters, but was ſpinning cobwebs 
of his own ; and there ought to 
have been no occafion taken, 
from thence, to ereate jealouſies 
and mifunderſtandings. That 
the French had ſhewn their diſ- 
ſition to live in friendſhip with 
ngland ; and he thought care 
ought to be taken, on our fide, 
not to give any grounds to be- 
lieve, that we were picking a 
quarrel with them ; and this he 
thought neceſſary to tell one, as 
a matter that deferved atten- 

tion. 
I told him, The letter con. 
tained ſomething that might ap- 
ear notional, and like a pro- 
ct of his own ; but other parts 
of it laid down facts, that it ex- 
tremely concerned us to provide 
againſt ; ſuch as the fitting out 
a fleet in France, that was like 
to be maſter of 'the ſea, this 
ſummer; that we could make 
no proviſion for our ſafety, but 
in parliament; and therefore it 
was fit they ſhould be acquainted 
with our danger, and that the 
: proots 
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proofs of it ſhould be laid before 
them. That, in France, they 
could diſpatch every thing dans 
le cabinet. We had not fo ready 
a way, in England, but what 
we did muſt be publickly, and 
dans le marche. Whoever had 
ſuppreſſed ſuch an advice, here, 
might juſtly have expected an 
accuſation of treaſon againſt 


him. | 
He ſaid, He did not diſown, 


but they were fitting out ſhi 
to ſea; but they did it upon the 
preparations making in Holland, 
where they were at work, night 
and day, as well Sundays, as 
other days, to 
fleet ; therefore, they could not 
do leſs in France ; but they 
were not fitting ſo many ſhips, 
as was repreſented ; and that 
they had no thoughts of being 
at ſea theſe three or four 
months, 

I told him, I ſhould be glad 
there might be no occaſion for 
any fleets coming out on either 
fide. I was ſure, all that we 
aimed at was, to be on the de- 
fenſive; and I ſhould be much 
detter pleaſed, and think it more 
our intereſt, to be diſarming of 
ſhips, than arming them. As 
to the character he gave my lord 
Melfort, of fou & incenſe, when 
we ſaw him treated as ſuch in 
France, we ſhould be willing to 
have the ſame opinion of him 
till then, we could not but re- 
member, what an inſtrument he 
had been, in promoting the in- 
tended aſſaſſination and invaſion, 
and muſt be concerned, that he 
is bringing himſelf again into 


et out their 


OF ENGLAND. 


ce be pleaſed to order all treaties made by him, ſince the late war, Will. III. 
« to be laid before them, that they might thereby be better 1700-1. 


c enabled 


play, upon the fame bottom ; 


and, by his way of writing, at 


leaſt, one muſt ſuſpect, that he 
is admitted into converſations 
with the French minifters. It 
ſeemed very extraordinary, that 
he ſhould preſs the improving 
this opportunity, now the court 
of France had reſentments, upon 
the diſcovery of ſome treachery 
they thought his majeſty guilty 
of. He ſaid, this was a pure 
fiction of Melfort's. I told him, 
I was glad to hear them ſay ſo; 
and his majeſty was very well 
ſatisfied, that he had given no 


occaſion for any one's having 


ſuch hard thoughts of him. I 
aſked him once or twice, whe- 
ther he knew of any diſcovery 
of this kind. He ſaid, he never 
heard any thing like it, and 
there was no fach thing, in 
reality. 

In concluſion, he ſaid, that 

eople ought rather to appeaſe 


jealouſies on both ſides, than in- 


flame them. I told him, he 


could contribute a great deal 


towards it, and, I hoped, he 
would make uſe of his power. 
What I could do, in any caſe, 
would be inconſiderable; but na 
endeavours of mine ſhould be 
wanting to remove miſunder- 
ſtandings, and fo ſecure the pub- 
lic peace. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


I am glad, that the letter of 
my lord Melfort is fallen into 
your hands. Certainly, it will 
open people's eyes, in Eugland; 

F 4 and 
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Will. III. “ enabled to give their advice. They likewiſe requeſted his 
ro-. majeſty to engage in ſuch alliances abroad, as he ſhould 


— think 


and thoſe, that ſeem to doubt, though T ſtill admire at their 

that they have ſuch thoughts proceedings in Flanders. 

here, have feaſons for it. The 

50 hopes they have now left, The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
t. Germain's, are, that they ſecretary Vernon. 


are to be reſtored by a French | | 

er, in a ſhort time; and the Paris, March 9, 1701. 
ntrigues, carried on in Scot- T had not your letter of Fe- 
land, are too apparent to be bruary 10, till I came from Ver- 

doubted on. ſailles, where 1 found, tha. a 
The expreſſion, in the letter, courier of monſieur de Tallald 
which you mention, muſt mean Was arrived the day before with 
what was found in the pacquet the reſolutions of the parhament, 
of Mr. Jolly, which he ground- and a copy of lord Melfort's 
ed on the reports, at Paris; and letter. The copference I had 
this went ſo far, that they ſaid, with monſieur de Torcy was 
there was a deſign to poiſon the much the ſame with what you 
king of Spain. This ſhews how had with the count de Tallard, 
little the — court truſts any bis diſcourſe turning in the ſame 
of them, elſe they would have manner, that the expoſing this 
been better informed. There letter was only to create and ex- 
ean have been nothing in mon- cite animoſities in the nation: 
ſieur Schonenberg's letter, but That it ſhewed a defire of break. 
an anſwer to the inſtructions he ing with France. Lhat he had 
had; whereby we might have ſent for lord Melfort, who was 
ſeen in what diſpoſition they with him this morning; and did 
were, in relation to us, &c. As own, that he had wrote a letter 
for Spain's depending on France, of that date, and that it was 
I haveoften hewn'to monſieurde loſt, which he believed gave oc- 
'Torcy, what jealouſy that might caſion for the framing of this : 
and does give to Europe. But That he had mentioned ſome- 
he always aſſured me, that it thing in it of madam de Main- 
was not the king's intention, tenon, whom he had ſeen about 
though, at preſent, he could not his private affairs; but hedenics 
but aſſiſt them. they not being almokt all that is in the letter. 
ina condition to helpthemſelves; As for that of the biſhop of Nor- 
that ſo that matter can haye no wich, he could have no grounds 
il effect, Ke. to ſay it, ſince he hardly knew 
I believe, this court will be him, and he was ſatisfied of the 
very angry with lord Melfort; contrary. As for lord Arran, 
for it is plain, by ſeveral ac- he was convinced he was not in 
counts, and particularly by mon- king James's intereſt; that he 
fieur de Tallard's printing M. was rather ſetting up for him- 
d' Avaux's memorial, they are ſelf, as having ſome pretence to 
not willing to break with us; the crown of Scotland, at 
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I found his opinion was, that it 
was contrived only to frame a 
deſign to incenſe the nation, and 
to break with France, &c. He 
ſaid, that I was ſenſible how lit- 
tle credit lord Melfort had at 
this court, or at St. Germain's. 


He read the letter to me, as alſo 


a paper cried about the ſtreets 
of London, of a new plot or 
conſpiracy of France againſt 
England. The anſwer I made 
him was, that by my laſt letter 


I had ſome account of this let- 


ter: That, by as much as I 
knew of it, I dig not in the leaſt 
doubt but they were lord Mel- 
fort's thoughts, and wrote by 
him; but at the ſame time I 
was ſatisfied, that the French 
court was far from taking ſuch 
meaſures, That, as to the com- 
municating it to the parliament, 
if he knew our conſtitution, he 
would know, that it was im- 
poſſible to do otherwiſe in this 
conjuncture, when greater pre- 
parations by ſea and land were 
never known to be made than 


are actually making now in 


France, which was no ſecret, 
nor did I believe, th.t there was 
any deſire, that it ſhould be ſo. 
That he muſt forgive me, if I 
thought lord Melfort was not fo 
deſpicable a perſon, ſince I ſaw 
him often at court, which, here 
eſpecially, is no ſign of it, ſince 
men of that character were not 
permitted to approach ſo near 
the king. That, not having 
yet my letters of the laſt poſt 
from England, I could not tell 
what effect it had cauſed ; but 
that my opinion was Rill, that 


| OF ENGLAND. 
cc think proper for preſerving the balance of Europe, affurin 
<< him, that they would readily concur with whatever ſhould 
| | 8 cc 


we were far from deſiring a war; 
neither could it be our intereſt ; 
unleſs we were obliged to it for 
our own ſecurity, and conſe- 
quently that of Holland. I alſo 


39 
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took notice of the expreſſion of 


the diſcovery of ſome treachery, 
which the king was ſuppoſed to 
be guilty of, and which I did 
not underſtand, unleſs it meant 
the extravagant reports, that 
were at Paris, of letters found, 
which my ſervant, who was 
drowned, brought from Madrid; 
and I did not doubt but he knew 
the ſubſtance of them very well, 
and was convinced of the con- 
traryofthe reports. I told himalſo, 
that the proceedings of the vice- 
roy of Navarre in opening the let- 
ters, and ſending them to Madrid, 
could not be any ways juſtifia- 
ble, ſince he could eaſily ſee, 
that they were directed to a pub- 
lic miniſter reſiding at the court 
of France. He Fa own, he 
could not tell the meaning of 
that expreſſion, ſince the king 
was far from having any ſuch 
thoughts. He ſeemed to know 
nothing of the letters, but he 
had heard of this accident ; but 
he condemned very much the 
opening of them. I ſaid further, 
that, as for the paper cried 
about the ftreets, I did believe 
it was not done by order; that 
they printed what they pleaſed 
in England, though, if the au- 
thors were diſcovered, they were 
liable to be puniſhed. Becauſe 


it is not ſent to me, JI am of 


opinion it is ſuch a paper, as 
we have often at London ; but 
F do aſſure you, it makes moro 


IR- 


Will. III. “ be conducive to the honour and ſaf: 
cc vation of the Proteſtant religion, an 
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impreſſion here than the letter. 
Endeavours are uſed to make it 
to be believed, that it was for- 
ge only to ſerve a turn, as 

ey ſay has been the cuſtom at 
the beginning of parliament. 
This muſt reflect -6n the honour 
of his majeſty ; and I did ven- 
tore to ſay to monſieur de Torcy, 
that, in caſe it could be ſuppo- 
ſed ſuch a letter was forged, I 
did not doubt but I might pro- 
duce the original, if there was 
any occaſion, I wonder he did 
not mention to me what had 

fled between you and mon- 

eur de Tallard. In ſhort, I 
am told, they take it for gran- 
ted, that we ſhall- enter into a 
war; and, as I happened to 
come a little later to Verſailles 
yeſterday than uſual, the whole 
court had it, that we had de- 
elared war; but, when they 
ſaw me, it ſoon put a ſtop to 


that report. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl 
of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, March 3, 1701, 
O. 8. 


I have your excellency's let- 
ters of the 5th and gth to ac- 
knowledge. The firſt arrived 
hurſday, and the other 
this morning. They have been 
both laid before his Majeſty. I 
cannot but ſmile at the turn my 
lord Melfort gives to has letter, 
that he ſhould own, his having 
loſt the letter he writ about that 
time, and think to impoſe upon 
any body, that gave occaſion to 


the forging of another. Mon- 


of England, preſer- 
the peace of Europe. 
« Next 


ſieur de Tallard (as I acquainted 


you) made no doubt but it was 
is letter, and I imagine mon- 
fieur de Torcy thinks ſo too. 
My lord Seafield being newly 
come up from Scotland,. I 
ſhewed him the original letter, 
this morning: He is well ac- 
quainted with lord Melfort's 
hand-writing and ſeal, and 
knows both ta be genuine. 

As to the printed paper, that 
was ſent to monſieur de Torcy, 
of the diſcovery of a new French 
plot upon England, I know no- 
thing of it, nor have I met with 
any body that has ſeen it. 1 
ſuppoſe it muſt be ſome Grub- 
ſtreet writer; and thofe, you 
know, print any ſtuff, to get a 
penny ; and their news dies as 
ſoon as it comes out: There- 
fore I wonder monſieur Torcy 
ſhould lay ſtreſs upon ſuch un- 
known , unauthorized pieces, 
which he knows creep out daily 
on both ſides, and are not taken 
notice of by either. It is not a 
fair charge upon us, that we 
ſeek occaſions to ſtir up animo- 
fities, and to pick quarrels with 
them. For my part I ſhould be 
glad they would ſhew us the 
way, how they are to be avoided 
with any reaſonable ſecurity to 
ourſelves and neighbours. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, March 16, 1701. 


Lord Melfort is ſent to An- 
giers. The court of France 
concerted with that of St. Ger- 

main's 


OF ENGLAND. 
« Next they humbly thanked his majeſty 
4 the earl of Melfort's letter to them, and deſired he woul 
c be pleaſed to order the ſeizing of all horſes and arms of 
„ Papiſts, and other diſaff perſons, and have thoſe ill 
* men removed from London, according to law; but eſpe- 
C cially they deſired he would pleaſe to give directions for a 
t ſearch to be made after arms and proviſions of war men- 
& tioned in the letter. _ they requeſted, that ſuch a 
& fleet might ſpeedily be fitted out, as his ris eo in his great 
« wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary for the defence of himſelf 
and kingdoms.” His majeſty thanked their lordſhips for 
this addreſs, and for the concern they expreſſed in relation 
to the common ſecurity both at home and abroad ;* and 
told them, he would give the neceſſary orders for thoſe 
* things they deſired of him, and take care for fitting out ſuch 
$ ſhips, as in that conjuncture ſhould be neceffary for their 


© common ſafety. 6 


for communicating Will. III. 


The king having earneſty preſſed the parliament to provide The firſt 


for the ſucceſſion of the crown after himſelf and the princeſs 
of Denmark, the commons took the ſame into conſideration, 5, 


and on the 3d of March reſolved, <* That, for the preſerving Drake, 


« the peace and happineſs of this kingdom, and the ſecurity 5 
« of the Proteſtant religion by law eſtabliſhed, it is abſolutely 

c neceſlary, a further declaration be made of the limitation 
cc and ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, after his 


“ majeſty, and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bodies re- 


main's firſt, Lord Middleton is 
not a little pleaſed, 


The earl-of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, March 19, 1701. 


Lord Melfort was ordered to 
Angiers by a Lettre de Cachet, 
yet ſome will have it, that he 
has underhand had aſſurances, 
that he ſhall be reſtored, when 
affairs will admit of it. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, March 23, 1701. 
What I mentioned firſt to 


monſieur de Torcy, was to 


* . 
% 


know, whether he ſtill doubted 
of lord Melfort's letter. He 
ſaid, not in the leaſt, and that 
his wife had owned it. The 
excuſe he made was, that the 
confuſion he was in, and its be- 


ing read to him in French, made 


him think, that there was ſome- 
thing added; but that he ſince 
found it otherwiſe, and that 
thereupon he was baniſhed. The 
uſe I made of this was to ſhew 
him thoſe ſuſpicions they had, 
that it was done to enflame the 
nation againſt France, could no 
longer remain ; neither could I 
learn any thing about ſuch a 
paper as count Tallard ſent, and 
was cried about the ftreets, 


tc ſpectively. 


- 
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1900-1. “the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the people.” The 
neu miniſters poke fr this reſolution with great zeal ; from 


Heads of 

the bill of 
ſucceſſion. 
Pr. H. C. 
III. 130, 


which their friends made inferences in their favour, that cer- 
tainly men, in the intereſts: of France, would not promote a 
deſign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at. This was ſo little 
of a piece with the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, who were 
ſtill jealous of their ſincerity, looked on it as a blind to cover 
their ill deſigns, and to gain them ſome credit; fof they could 
not but ſee, that, if France was once poſſeſſed of the power 
and wealth of Spain, our laws, and every thing that we could 
do to ſupport them, would prove but feeble defences. The 
manner, in which the motion of the ſucceſſion was managed, 
did not carry in it great marks of ſincerity. It was often put 
off from one day to another, and it gave place to the moſt 
trifling matters. At laſt, when a day was folemnly ſet for it, 
and all people expected, that it ſhould paſs without any diffi- 
culty, Mr. Harley moved, that ſome things previous to that 
might be firſt conſidered. He obſerved, that the haſte the 
nation was in, when the preſent government was ſettled, had 
made them go too faſt, and — — many ſecurities, which 


might have prevented much miſchief; and therefore he hoped 


they would not now fall into the ſame error; ſince nothing 
preſſed them at preſent. He moved then, that they would 
ſettle ſome conditions of government, as preliminaries, be- 
fore they ſhould proceed to the nomination of the perſon; that 
ſo they might fix every thing, that was wanting, to make 
their ſecurity compleat. This was popular, and took with 
many; and it had ſo fair an appearance, that indeed none 
could oppoſe it. Some weeks were ſpent upon it. Suſpicious 
people thought, this was done on deſign to blaſt the motion, 
and to offer ſuch extravagant limitations, as ſhould quite 
change the form of the government, and render the crown 
titular and precarious. At laſt, theſe preliminaries were agreed 
kl 2d 26 os 


I. That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of 
this erown, ſhall join in communion” with the Church of 
Ring as by law eſtabliſhed. | | 

. 'Fhat, in caſe the crown and imperial dignity of this 
realm fhall hereafter come to any perſon not being a native of 
this kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to en- 


gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or terri- 


tories, which do not belong to the crown of England, with- 
out the conſent of parhament, m 
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III. That no perſon, who ſhall hereafter come to the 2. Will. III. 
ſeſſion of the crown, ſhall go out of the dominions of Eng- 1 700- 1. 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of parliament.üpu 


IV. That, from and after the time, that the further limi- 
tation by this act ſhall take effect, all matters and things re- 
lating to the well governing of this kingdom, which are pro- 
perly cognizable in the privy- council, by the laws and 
cuſtoms of this realm, ſhall be tranſacted there, and all reſo- 
lutions taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the privy- 
council, as ſhall adviſe and conſent to the ſage. 

V. That, after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon 
born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
or the dominions thereunto belonging, although he be natu- 
ralized, or made a denizen (except ſuch as are born of Eng- 
iſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the privy- council, or a 
member of either houſe of parliament, or to enjoy any office 
or place of truſt, either civil ar military, or to have any grant 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the crown to 
himſelf, or to any others in truſt for him. wy | : 
VI. That no perſon, who has an office or place of profit 
under the king, or receives a penſion from the crown, ſhall 
be capable of ſerving as a member of the houſe of commons. 

VII. That, after the limitation ſhall take effect, judges 
commiſſions be made, quamdiu; ſe bene geſſerint, _ their 
ſalaries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. But, upon the addreſs of 
both houſes of parliament, it may be lawful to remove them. 

VIII. That no pardon under the great-ſeal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment. by the commons in parlia- 
ment. | | a 


The king was alarmed at theſe proceedings, for almoſt 
every . implied a reflection on him and his adminiſtra- 
tion, chiefly. that of not employing ſtrangers, and not going 
out of the kingdom. All theſe, as well as moſt of the other 
articles, were unacceptable to the king; ſo. many, who had 
an ill opinion of the deſign of thoſe who were now. at the 
helm, began to conclude, that the delays were affected, and 
that theſe limitations were deſigned to raiſe diſputes between 
the two houſes, by which the hill might be loſt. When 
ſome time had been ſpent in theſe preliminaries, it came to 
the nomination of the perſon to the ſucceſſion, after the king 
and the princeſs of Denmark, and their heirs; Sir John 
Bowles, who was then diſordered in his ſenſes, and ſoon 
after quite Joſt them, was ſet on by the party, to be the firſt 
who ſhould name the electoreſs dowager of paz gener res 

| W 
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dy ſuch a perſon. He was, by the forms of the houſe, put 
into the chair of the committee, to whom the bill was com- 
mitted. The thing was till put off for many weeks. At 
every time that it was called for, the motion was entertained 
with coldneſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy; The 


committee once or twice fat upon it; but al} the members 


tan out of the houſe with ſo much indecency, that the con- 
trivers ſeemed aſhamed of this management. There were 
ſeldom fifty or ſixty at the committee; yet in concluſion the 
bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the lords, where it was ex- 
pected that great oppoſition would be made to it. Some 
imagined, that the act was only an artifice, deſigned to gain 
it to thoſe, who at this time were ſo ill thought of over 
the nation, that they wanted ſome colourable thing to excuſe 
their own proceedings. Many of the lords abſented them- 
ſelves on deſign. Some little oppoſition was made by the 

uis of Normanby; and four lords, the earls of Hunting- 
ton and Plymouth, and the lords Guilford and Jefferies, 
proteſted againſt it (b). Thoſe who wiſhed well to the act, 
were glad to have it paſſed any way, and ſo would not exa- 
mine the limitations that were in it. They thought it of 
great importance to carry the act, and that, at another time, 
thoſe limitations might be better conſidered. Thus the act 
Paſſed, and the king ſent it over by the earl of Macclesfield 
to the electreſs, with the Garter, It was reckoned a great 
point carried, that there was now a law in favour of a * 
teſtant ſucceſſor; for it was evident, that a ſtrong party was 
formed againſt it, in favour of the pretended prince of Wales. 
He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with a hatred both of 
the religion and conſtitution of England, in an admiration 
of the French government ; and yet many, who called them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of ſuch a ſucceſſor; a degree 


of infatuation, that might juſtly amaze all who obſerved it, 


and faw the fury with which it was promoted. 


The duchefs In the mean time, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion was a great 
of Savoy ſubject of diſcourſe and alarm abroad. Thoſe Popiſh princes, 


and th rag who were deſcended from the blood-r 


bill of ſuc- | 


ecſhon. 


Lamberty. 


J. 504. 


Briangon, and propoſed to him 
that * of Savoy ſhould 


of England, and 
were more nearly related to the crown than the princeſs So- 


b) L ſays, (I. 
(b) anany ſays, (3 499} 


teſtant religion; declaring, that 
Six lords Came to the coun 


in that caſe, the act for the Ha- 
nover ſucceſſion ſhould never 
paſs. But the duke refaſed to 


deliver up one of his ſons to be conſent to it. 


: educated in England in the Pro- 


Phia, 


aa as am e 


Sc nm —— Pan we * 


phia, were offended at being ftruck off from their remote WiIII. III. 
hopes, and preſumptive right. But the perſon more imme- 170 


diately concerned, as being nigheſt in blood, after the king 
and the princeſs Anne, was the ducheſs of Savoy, daughter 
to the late ducheſs of Orleans, and grand-daughter to king 
Charles I; who therefore ordered count Maifey, ambaſſador 
from Savoy, to make a proteſtation of her right, to this 
effect: c That Anne of Orleans, ducheſs of Savoy, &c. 
<« princeſs of the blood royal of England, by the royal prin- 
<«< ceſs of Great-Britain, — er mother, put ſo high a 
value upon that prerogative, that ſhe gladly made uſe of the 


<< opportunity that then offered, to ſet ĩt forth before the eyes 


« of the whole Engliſh nation, as an evidence ſhe drew 
from thence, of having a right to that auguſt throne. 
That therefore being informed, that it had been reſolved 
in the- parliament, that, being the only daughter of the 
« late princeſs royal, Henrietta her mother, ſhe was the next 
in — his majeſty William III, and the prin- 
« ceſs Anne of Denmark, according to the laws and cuſ- 
„ toms of England, which always preferred the neareſt to 
te the remoteſt line. That her title, being thus notoriouſly 
* known and indiſputable, ſtood in need of no farther proof. 
«<< However, that ſhe thought fit to proteſt againſt all reſo- 
<« Jutions and deciſions contrary thereto, in the beſt and moſt 
< effectual manner, that might be practiſed in ſuch a caſe ; 
«© wherein ſhe complied rather with cuſtom than neceſſity, 
© becauſe ſhe had ſo great an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice 
c of the king and — vn that ſhe had no cauſe to fear 
they would do any thing prejudicial to her and her chil- 
“ dren.” 
'This Savoy proteſtation ſeemed to be an affront to kin 

James, his queen, and the pretended prince of Wales; fince 


the ducheſs of Savoy vouchſafed not to take the leaſt notice 
of them, but ſubſtituted herſelf immediately after the princeſs 


of Denmark, and thereby appeared to confirm the juſt ſuſ- 
picions of the pretender's birth. | 125 


The king being very follicitous to defend the States of fs t, 


France, 


Holland from the inſults and approaches that were made upon 
them by the French in Flanders, and, if poſſible, to reſtore 
and preſerve the balance of Europe, ſent inſtructions to Mr. 
Stanhope, envoy. extraordinary to the States, to enter into 
negotiations with the miniſters of France and Spain, purſuant 


to the addreſſes of both houſes. Accordingly Mr. Stanhope, 


after concerting matters with the States, delivered in propo- 
fals to the. count d'Ayaux, the, French ambaſſador at the 


Hague, 
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Walloons, or thoſe of other ſu 
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Hague, importing, that the king his maſter, and the States⸗ 
— had, on the 25th of March 1700; concluded 2 
of partition with'the French, to prevent 4 new war, 
which they had all the reaſon to apprehend, in caſe the king 
of Spain ſhould die without iſſue; and that among other 
things, the principal aim of the contractors was to preſerve 


peace, and particularly in thoſe: parts; but it was evident, 
that, though dis —4 Chriſtian majeſty had thought fit to 


— law king of Spain, going in this man- 
ner off from the — nevertheleſs his Britannic 
majeſty muſt not loſe the effect of that treaty ; that is to ſay, 


the peace and general tranquility; and that particular ſecu- 
rity muſt be given him, by ſome equivalent or otherwiſe. 
That for this end Mr. Stanhope had orders to propoſe the 
following points and articles. 


That his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall, in a certain time 


limited, as ſhort a one as can be on, withdraw all 
his troops out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, without leaving 
any there ; and that he {hall not be allowed the fending any 
thjther ; but that hereafter no ſhall be kept in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands (except in the places of ſecurity, which 
will be mentioned in the followin r but rartiards. 
ets of the monarchy of 
Spain excluſively, under the and in the pay of Spain, 
and no troops o his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, dired or in- 
directly; yet it ſhall, nevertheleſs, be permitted to the king 
of Great-Britain, and the States- general, to fend troops for 
the defence of the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall be law- 
fully required. 

That, for the particular ſecurity of his Britannic majeſty, 
the cities of Oſtend and Nieuport, with their ports, caſtles, 
and citadels, and all the forts and fortifications thereunto be- 
longine, ſhall be given up tothe excluſive care of his majeſty ; 
all in Ties condition which they are now in, with a power to 
put in-what garriſon he pleaſes, either of his own troops, or 
of his allies, that he may deſire ſor that uſe, and what t 
he ſhall - think fit, whilſt France or Spain ſhall not be per- 
mitted to put the leaſt garriſon, or to build behind, or about 
theſe cities, ports, and fortreſſes, any other forts, lines, or 
fortified works, or to do any thing, that might eauſe a pre- 
judice to the guarding of rſh Cities and waren, and hin- 


der its effect. 
That his Britannic mijeſty may augment, Amnih, and 


change the garriſons of theſe cities and fortreſſes, as often as 


he ſhall think fit, and ſend thither proviſions, ammunition, 


arms, 


arms, materials for fortifications, and in 


_ 
neral, all that Will. III. 


may be fit and neceſſary for the uſe of the fene and for- 1700-1 


ufications, without any hindrance by ſea or 
That his majeſty ſhall have the full power and authority 
over theſe cities, ports, caſtles, and fortifications, where he 
ſhall have ſuch his garriſons and commanders as he ſhall think 
fit; faving, and without prejudice to the other rights and re- 
venues of Spain over and in theſe caſ tles. | 
That, beſides, his Britannic majeſty ſhall have liberty to 
fortify and repair the fortifications of thele cities, ports and 
fortreſſes, as he ſhall think proper; and in general to do all 


that he ſhall find neceſſary for their defence. That no king: 


doms, provinces, cities; lands, or places; belonging to the 
crown of Spain, within as well as aut of Europe, and parti- 
cularly no cities, places, or lands of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
ſhall be allowed to be yielded or transferred, nor be able to 
devolve ot come to the crown of France, by donation, pur- 
chaſe, exchange, contract of marriage, ſucceſſion by will, 
ar inteſtate, nor by, any other title that can be; and that 
they ſhall not be liable to be ſubjected to the power or the 
authority of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in any manner. | 
That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ſhall keep and 
enjoy all the privileges, rights, immunities, and other ad- 
vantages, in the dominions and kingdoms of Spain, as well 
within as put. of Europe, and by conſequence allo in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, both in regard to their navigation, com- 
merce, and liberty of the ports, and every thing elſe which 
they did enjoy,, or ought to have enjoyed, at the death of the 
late king of . and that thus every thing whatever, ex- 
cept that about which it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed in the trea- 
ty to be made, ſhall be left in the condition in which it was 
at the death of the late king of Spain. | 
That all the treaties of peace and commerce, and other 
conventions between England and Spain, ſhall be renewed 
in the manner it ſhall be agreed on together, as far as it ſhall 
be changed by the treaty that ſhall be made. 
That, beſides this, the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty 
ſhall enjoy, in the kingdoms, dotninions, cities, places, 
bays and harbours, of the crown of Spain, within and with- 
out Europe, the ſame privileges, rights and franchiſes, as 
alſo all the immunities and advantages, which the ſubjects of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, or of any other prince or poten- 
tate enjoy, as well thoſe which ſhall be granted to any of 
them, and which they thall hereafter enjoy. 1 
Vol. XV. as That 
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Will; HE: That it ſhall be promiſed ſolemnly; on the part of France, 
LEES ang ef Spain, that this | ſhalt be exactly performed in all 
— theſe points in genvral, and in each in particula. 
* * That the treaty, to be made og hows ſubject, thall be gu- 
| Tanteed dy ſuch: 7 — which the 
; 1 or the 1 1 of the cont — deſire to * * and 
| Gage in the ſtrongelt 1 manner they ſhall think 4 
A this to be done, with a reſerve, to on theſe 
oints in the ne otiation, as much as ſhall enlarge on neceſ- 
fary; to clear up their true ſenſe and i intention, as Aiken 
vent all forts of diſputes. - © 
"Theſe r were the ſame they ſeconded by ers 
Tram the te gatierl, which agreed with them in every 
thing material ept that inſtead of Nieuport and Oſtend, 
which, were demanded by king William, as cautionary towns, 
the States 7 to have thoſe of Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
venſwaert, uxemburg, Namur, Charleroy, Mons, Den- 
2 Damme, and St. Donas, with all ves appurte> 
They are The French. ambaſſador, after. heaping; both theſe -propo- 
ate, als read, ſeemed, gray. ſurprized, ſaying, that, as he ex- 
af Vines pected the king of England and States- general would demand 
Cole. to have the French .—— withdrawn out of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, fo he came prepared to ' fatisfaftion--in that 
article, b aſſuring, that it ſhould be done as ſoon as the 
king of Spain fhould have forces of * oven to guard the 
country; but, as to the other articles, they were ſuch, a+ 
could not be higher, if his maſter had loſt four battles; ſo 
that it was impoſlible he could give them any other anſwer 
for the preſent, than that he would tranſmit them to the 
king; as he did the fame night. He added, that it ſeemed 
"as if the States reſolved to haye' war, and confirmed the ad- 
vices he had from the French miniſter at Vienna, that they 
had lately concluded and ſigned a league with the emperor. 
From this charge the Burch deputies cleared themſelves, by 
abſolutely denying that there was any ſuch treaty, and al- 
ledging that it was notorious to all the world how much the 
States were inclined to peace, when they might have it with 
. Joturity; which was all they aimed at by theſe propoſals, - 
The French, - ſeeing theſe demands of the Engliſh and 
Dutch run ſo high, and being reſolved to offer no other ſecu- 
rity for the peace of Europe, but the renewal of the treaty 
3 Ryſwick, ſet all their engines at work in England, to 
involve us into ſuch contentions at home, as Ahold both 
a hiſable us from taking " care of foreign affairs, and 5 
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che reſt of Europe conclude, that nothing conſiderable was to Will. III. 
be expected from England:. In this they were but too well 1700-1. 


ſeconded by the parliament, as will preſently appear. 
On the 18th of March, the king ſent a meſſage to the The king 
commons by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, „ That his acquaintsthe 


ve mqfeſty having directed Mr. 2 his envoy extra- fh theft 
« ordinary and plenipotentiary at the Hague, to enter into proceedings. 
negotiations in concert with the States-general, and other Pr. H. C. 


e potentates, for the mutual ſecurity of England and Hol- III. 237. 
fand, according to an addreſs of their houſe to that effect; 
<« and that Mr. Stanhope having tranſmitted to his majeſty 
$< copies of the demands made by himſelf and the deputies 


of the States, upon that ſubject, to the French ambaſſa- 


dor there; his majeſty had thought fit to communicate 
« the ſame to the commons; it being his intention to ac- 
“ quaint them from time to time with the ſtate and e 
of theſe negotiations, into which he had entered purſuant 
to their addreſs.” | 

When this meſſage was conſidered by the commons on the Adereſs on 
21ſt of March, and the propoſals of Mr. Stanhope and the the partition 
Duteh deputies to the French ambaſſador were read, they re- 15d, 
ſolved, that the treaty of partition be read likewiſe ; which 
being done, they voted, That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, to return the thanks of this houſe 
“ for his gracious meſſage, wherein he is pleaſed to com- 
“ municate his royal intentions to acquaint this houſe from 


time to time with the ſtate and progreſs of thoſe negotia- 


« tions," into which his majeſty has entered purſuant to the 
<« addrefs of this houſe : and alſo to lay before his majeſty 
the ill conſequences of the treaty of partition naſſed un- 
der the great ſeal of England, during the ſitting of parlia- 


< ment, and without the advice of the ſame) to this king- 


dom and the peace of Europe, whereby ſuch large terri- 
« tories of the king of Spain's dominions were to be deli 
« vered up to the French king.“ | 
When this addreſs was 'preſented to the king, he ſome- 
what ' reſented the unkindneſs of it, and thought there was 
much more reaſon to complain of the perfidious breach of the 
treaty, than of the making of it. However, without 2 
any notice of that part of the addreſs, he returned the follow- 
ing anſwer: That he was glad that they were pleaſed with 
his communicating to them the ſtate of the negotiations he 


* had entered into; and that he ſhould continue to - inform 


them of the progreſs that ſhould be made in them; and be 
always willing to receive their advice thererpon, being 
15 2 40 iully 
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&. his negotiations, and a good 
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X 7: and Bas Denies, OS, ara Le We? Cong” 
The parti- . ut the lords had, before this, on the 7th of Marehy-en- 
— xds þ 


charged js e e e eee ee 
the houſe of bate being begun: by Sheffield marquis of Normatiby, and'the 


lord. teſt of the FToties. This 13 managed with great dexterity, 
en, while the matter was as much neglected by the, King, who 


0 * 5 17 | there 


(a) The treaty was likewiſe © degree have alarmed all the 
treated with great ſeverity of © thinking men of England. 
language in the books and pam- Did not Naples, and the in- 
phlets of that time. Davenant, „ fluence they would have had 
in his Eſlay upon the Balance “ upon Milan, intirely ſubject 
of Power,“ repreſents, that Italy sto their dominion? It, 
the authors of the treatykDeW with the ports they have al. 
Well enough that it mult bring ** ready on the ſouthern coaſt of 
% difficulties almoſt inſuperable “ France, they had likewiſe had 
* upon any futare miniſtry. “ Sicily, had they not been 
« '] hey could not (ſays he) but 4+ maſters of the Levant trade 
e foreſee,” that the prodigious And was not the province of 
increaſe of power and ſtrength . “ Guipuſcoa a hock in the very 
* '\ hich the partition treaty, * throat of Spain? Had they 
had it taken effect, gave to „ not by this triple) league in 
the French, would to the laſt “ one inſtant more cities, people 
6 2 


= £ reac 


3 


om A ing thetn 


«6 py 8 chan probably 
„they could have obtained b 
« the. * Grord. attended ſtill wit 
« vietory in the cour'e of a hun- 
« dred. years ? But the © emperor 


«\ (Ji not acquieſce j in it. Por- 


4 tugal tempotiſed, but would 


6 - oth Ty have declarechagainſt 
alliance had 


if any tro 


« been Fir he Conclave 


1 bogawtoitretable. Venice did 


„ not think it ſaſe; and all the 

« pringezandates of Italy began 
to find it high time to 3 

« allian ces. 18 1 their [ 

« i vaten Of all ch . 
Wand have been the conſe- 


callous» 1 ſhe „, 


. 


that the 


ae that treaty, the ba- 
lance o rope had. been as ef- 
feRually brol en, as it was by 
their acceptance of the king of 


head he remarks, that, „the 
. poſſeſſion of Naples and Si- 
_ © cily, and all-the' Spaniſh de- 


„ pendencies on the coaſt of 


« Tuſcany, with the adjacent 


| © ifſands, Santo Stephano, Por- 
t © *© to Hercole, Orbitello, Tela- 
, Ws * mone, Porto Longone, Piom- 


1 i 700 „ bino, Final, with the mar- 


of faiſate belonging to it, Fon- 
©q nging 
id "> tarabia, St. Sebaſtian, with 
en * the whole province of Gui- 
4 . &c. gave the French 
of % ſuek a number of good har- 
ty RE © bours in the Mediterranean, 
ey © © that the advantages of them, 
| E with thei uſual ap- 


mmon | 


ence” De. Drake, in his 
055 of the laſt Parliament, 


Spain's will. Under this ſecond- 


OF ENGLAND. 
a bein a force 0 * ſufficient to hinder the Will. I. 


LOL 


ves of the Spaniſh —_ 105 r700-r. 


6 132 and ME muſt 
„ hayc made them in a' ſhort 


time abſolute' maſters of the 


Mediterranean, and, in con- 


40 ſequence of that, of the ocean 


«* alſo. How far this would 
have gone towards that uni- 
verſal monarchy, which Francę 
* ſo paſlipnately longs b rl 
«© meaneſ capacity may 1 
„By this means, We po 

66 Tuſcan, the Genoeſe 


« the Spaniards, Had ben 15 


in's will Was 
iT the partition 
* and "och if France had 


ce 


*4 


« realy locked up; hot a ſhip 
belonging to any of them 
% durſt have peeped out of har- 
„ bour without a French paſs. 
The Spaniſh Flota would con- 
% ſtantly and incyitably, have 
been at their mercy ; for all 
. their commerce wit chewell⸗ 
Indies muſt neceſlarily have 
© ceaſed, and the king af Spain, 
« how much ſoever No might 
% have ſtomached it inwardly, 
© muſt have lain as ſtilt as king 
„Log, while the French plaved 
at leap- frag over him, The 
& leaſt ſhow of reſentment would 
K „ furniſhed him with a 
ence to ſeize on the trea- 

ce By of the Well Indies. and, 
„ like 4 Kind neighbour 
« have convoyed the gal 
into their on harbours.” 
The treaty was alſo animad- 
verted upon, in a pamphlet, en- 
titled, © An account of the de- 
Yar bate i in town concerning peace 
* and, war, in letters to A gen- 
tleman in the country,” The 


Mens 


third letter. of which 1 is di eil 


againſt the partition treaty, th. 
- reaſons 152 which are reproſeaze; 
as, merely: Play le, Pal. not. or 


6 3:85 0; 


LES 


for | IKE HIS TOR 
WII III. which they were/'prepared for, che emperor had'defired the 
Tober. king: 00 enter into a treaty of partition, and had conſented to 


ner: tat it was a difingenuous 
one; that great ſervices were 
done to France by it; that it 
you! carried on-without che con- 

erates; that the parliament 
Was not re in it; that the 
balance of E b Ws loft by 
it 3 that the Aichdöke ſh6uld 
have been ſent into Spain, which 
would have N that trea- 
ty ; that the treaty rodiced the 
will of the king os Spain'; and 
that the Se complained 
of the rreaty. © 

However, thetreaty had ſome 
advocates'in print, and particu- 
larly the author of Two letters 
do a fr. end concer ng the par- 
© tition treaty,” re Seliftied in 
the third volume of State Tradts, 

„ 184. Biſhop Burnet had ſome 

d in theſe letters, in the for- 
mer of which the occaſion of 
the treaty is thus ſtated: & We 
* and the Dutch had got thro” 
„ 4 war at a vaſt charge, and 
« With infinite danger. We 
% ſaw the weakneſs of Spain in 
the buſineſs of Barcelona, 
«© There was no reckoning on 


them as capable of making 
«a ſtand, if the king of France 


% were freed from 4 war, fince, 
„ when that preſſed bim on all 
„ hands, yet with a ſaiall ; army 
„he could at his leiſüre take 
that important plice. Had 


«« Spain any intritiſic Krength, to 


10 feſiſt, there was time enough 
given them to have bro 0 
a) it all together. IF, . 


«« France then with lo wall a 


« body made fuch a conqueſt, 


= what could be expected from 


« Spain, when the Frengh king 


en for him. and 


every 


9 ſhould ſend his whole length 
* againſt them? A fleet before 
% Cadiz, and two ſmall ar mies 


, 6c ' marching in rhroti6 h Salo” 
nia and avärre, kt have 


found it hard to ſu but 
« not 0 conquer Spain. The 
«© emperor abandonin g all öther 

. thoughts, had, d = Bk 
e laſt war, purſued Hes auvan- 
tages againſt the Turks, and 
4 thereby had both exhadſted 
©" his own ſtreng gh, bas 3. 
« ed his allies” the 
„ cohelüſion of — bade of 
ce" © Ryſvick, he had ſhewed fo 
« fi eat an inclination to tuin 
ereſy at any rate, and fo lit- 
«© regard to { this hopobr of a 
* prince to whom he "owed fo 
„ much; that this? with ſome 
other things," (WARN "© — 

6 not to remember, becatſe I 


* hope that court "grow 


< wiſer) Rad given fo jult 2 diſ- 
content, that few gs Wil- 
„ ling to eng e in a" new war 

9 5 family. And 
* his coorels Were fo dilatory 


and uncertain, that, inſtead 


of preſſing the tenewal of a 

general alliance upon the ton- 
1 clufibn of the peace, he feem- 
© ed not to regard it, When 
e preſſed thereto.” We here 
i wete [d weiry of taxes, and 
4 ſo jealous of a ſtanding army, 
a char we brought don our 
„% land- force firſt to twelve thou- 


„ ſand, and then t5 ſeven. Our 


«fleet kept Proportion to our 
% army He Dutch did not 
« dine To fäſt; yet they had 
no force to (pate; th; to be 
ure, they would unwillingly 

enge ge 
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cvery article of it, except that which related ta the duch of Will:Ttl; 
Milan. But the king, not thinking deten the. engaging 1798s 


79 


en in the quarrel 
*. NR: did. While the de- 
«©; bates; concerning the arm 
«© were on foot, the ill heal 
« of the king of Spain was not 
forgot to be mentioned; and 
„the danger of the — reſs 
«that the F French might, make 
if we were reduced to ſuch an an 
J incapacity of protecting the 
„ Spaniards, was often , repre- 
* . ern rejected 
T dignation, as an arti- 
6 F 4 of the court to get an 
« army. kept up. Things be⸗ 
0 ing in ſuch a fate, might not 
< the king think, that what was 
I leſt for Mi to do, Was to 
4 6 Yi beſt. bargain he 
could?“ The author then 
4 to ſhew, that, how 
* bad ſoeyer the partition might 
„ be, it ſeemed {till more de- 
« able to yield up ſome parts 
«+ of the Spaniſh monarchy, than 
* to let France conquer it, or 
„rather take it all, Spain it- 
« ſelf,.. the Welt. Indies and 
45 Flanders, were the branches 
of that monarchy, in which 
we were chiefly concerned; 
* and, While theſe were kept 
= intire in the ſame hands, our 
5 Intereſts were pretty ſafe. It 
„is known, that, w 


dees may make of the domi- 
| - - nions in and about Italy, 
« Spain itſelf is not the ſtranger 


2 to the contrary. Iu is true, 
„their intereſts at Rama are 


mr 
| + fortified by them; hat we * 
= wo are, little 4 


concerned in, thoſe. 
's 2 u Dok, $0. be imagined, - 


WS 20 


and (how 
may be) had involved all Ew- 
« rope in war upon yet ſlighter, 


advan- 


. tage ſoever the Spaniſh. gran- 


chat. France, which had made 
ſo much noiſe. with their pre- 


tenſions to that ſucceſion, 
ſlight ſoever they 


and that ſaw how ſure they 
were of oonguering {9 feeble 


an enemy, and ſo weak à ri- 
val, would let all this ge for 


nothing. Thay did pot fear 


„ * e —— them; 


knew wWe 
by of theEngliſh.and Datch: 
they  thereforg- pretended 10 


7 the Italian dominions. If, the 
kirg had been in condition to 
| have talked roundly to them, 


certainly that had been both 
the wiſeſt and beſt method. 


But thoſe, who ſeem now the 


molt in flamed againſt the par- 


tition treaty, know in their 
conſciences, that they them- 
ſelves would næver have en- 


gaged, in A. new War, if the 


ominions in Italy, much leſs 


if the duchy of Milan had 


been the only point in debate. 


J leaye it to you to judge 


whata would have 


ſaid, i had been called, 
and had aund the French 
« king in poſſeſſion of, per- 
haps, all. the,., Spaniſh mo- 
« narchy. (as, no doubt, by 
„what we have ſeen, he would 
ſoon have been, 


upon 
«« death; of the king of Spain) 
2 or xicher ſor them, but much 


if they had diſcovered, chat 


offers had been made to have 
5 N for that whole 
'* ſucceſhons, by yielding up the 


« dominions in Italy, but that 


* king and his miniſters had 


G 4 «6 re- 
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fejetted the propb tion? 1 
5 690 a Solch n ſhould 
„ habe had impeachments upon 
+" {mpEachmend ; and“ the fut 
picions of ſelltug and betray- 
We 1 1115 che Kinds 
« of the French, would have 
. eatrſed ſuch chäractets of pro- 
«<*bability, chat we would, in 
«reverſe of St. Bartholomew 
„ Shochet's fubtle Aiſcovety, 


abe ebngdged'” who they 


«© were, that were the inftru- 
ments of France," and ſuppo- 
«' ſed them to hive been as wel! 
© paid for it, as perhaps ſome 
er Rewe been for later ſervices,” 
'The author then proceeds to 
ſhew', that the dominions in Ita- 
We Enge very valuable, yet, 
no naval power belonging to 
them, were not now {ſo conſide- 
rable as they had been ſome 
vears before; nor was it certain, 
that, notwithſtanding the par- 
tition treaty, they would have 
been a ſute aàcteſſion to the 
crown of France, which, per- 
haps, would have found as much 
oppoſition ta to it as ſhe was like 

o receive now to her taking 
poſſeſſion of the Whole. He 
next remarks, That king Wil- 


ham did not build much upon 


"the faith and honour” of © the 
French king, but might ima- 


Fins: . ne qualfied that 
unquiet ſpirit, Which had given 
the world ſo moch diſturbar ce. 


He might think, that a bi- 


* -potted prince would, above 


'« oft n ce ſire to have 
* the Papaty under his protec- 


tion, that is fo ſay at his 


4 


* 


* merey! He would; perhaps, 
1 | , LF + BIT F350 


8 THE H PS/T'O RY 
Win T. it 2 nee Wr, Hach obfarfied an change of cit for the duchy 
renne 13 * 2717 % «© — 0 2 id 811 . ; f 
1708 1. of Lorrat rain. Phe emperof. di not agtee to this, yet he 


OO ner — + Li. 


preſ- 


„ chuſe rather to havesthe do - 
«minions, chat were yielded to 
„ him by the treaty, Which he 
migbt expect, without the 
«trouble and charge of à war, 
of hich it is not eaſy to ſec 
«the end: à lady, that has 
great eredit with mm, might 
de known to be fond of this 
« *accefiion of empire, both as 
«© laying a great obligation on 
«the ſucreſſſn, and as ſeburing 
« the'quier- and life of one, in 
© whom ſhe has ſo particular an 
«intereſt : a miniſtry compoſcd 
„of ſuch young! perſons,” as 
might hope * to Outlive their 
* monarch; for allt his immor- 
« tality, u ould probably con: 
©/clude, that it would be more 
* meritorious, in another reign, 
to have extended the empire 
of France, than to have raiſeq 
Na younger ſon" of France, ſo 
as, perhaps, he might be able 
% one day, to diſpute matters 
with his elder brother Upon 
© one or more of thefe reaſons, 
or, perhaps, upon moch bet- 
„ter, the king might have rec- 
„ Eoned- that the treaty would 
« hare been better ſtood to by 
the French, without relying 
„ ſo entirely upon a faith, that 
«had been fo often given, and 
*{ feldom kept.” He ſhews 
likewiſe,” that his - majeſty had 
other things to depend on; as, 
particularly, that it was feaſon- 
able te think, that the emperor 
would haye'conie into the treaty, 
though it had been only with 
this Geſign, that by his ſon's be- 
Ing in poſſeſſion of the beſt part 
of the Spaniſh nionarchy, he 
190919 99 22v3} 1330" 4 ight 
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preſſed the king not to break off the treaty, but to get the beſt Will In. a 
U things, he recom- 1700-1. 


ierms he could for him; and, above 2 


might thereby be the better ina- 
bled to lay claim, and ſtruggle 
for the reit. Was it reaſon- 
able to think that a prince 
F who had no naval. force, 
«© would have maintained a diſ- 
pute in oppoſition to all the 
„ naval power of the world 


united againſt him? And 


could a prince of ſuch ex- 
. hauſted revenue hope to ſuc- 
ceed, in competition againſt 
sa court ſo dextrous in all the 
„methods of it, and fo well 
„ furniſned with all that was 
neceſſary for making it moſt 
effectual? The emperor's con- 
*© dy& in this matter had been 
©*:{0 unaccountable; in being ſo 
inactive to prevent it, that 
there was no reaſon to ſuſpect 
his not ſubmitting to the par- 
tition treaty; when he ſaw it 


© cauld- not be helped. The 


king + might - likewiſe truſt, 
+ ſomewhat,' to the virtues and 
to the vices of the Spaniards. 
They have had an antipathy 
** to'the French of above two 
% hundred years ſtanding. The 
©. Spaniards have never, before 
this time, been guilty of be- 
** traying their country. A fi- 
delity, without example, has 
long ſupported a ſinking mo- 
narchy; and fo it might have 
been ſtill depended on. And 
* their coming ſo tamely under 
%a French yoke, is à ching 
that was ſo little looked for, 
that, till all ſaw it, none could 
believe it. Upon all theſe ac- 
counts it might ſeem reaſon- 


„ imagine, that the treaty-would 
** have been ſtuck to, without 


able enough for the king to 


* an abſolute confidence in the 
*«« yirtues of the Chriſtian king. 
And, after all, as the king of 
Spain had lived beyond all 
« men's expectations, ſo the 
„king might have hoped, that 
** he might languiſh out yet a 
«« few years more; and then the 
« revenue of the crown of Eng- 
6 land would have been clear- 
« ed of all anticipations, and, 
« in the mean while, the French 
king would have been obli- 
« ged to keep ſuch; meaſures, 
&« is would have ſecured us from 
all attempts, and have ſunk 
the hopes of a treacherous 
% party among ourſelves, who 
had ſet up their reſt upon the 
«« greatneſs of France, and be- 
* gin now to revive their dead 
“ hopes, which ſeemed quite 
« withered by the peace of Ryſ- 
« wick, and by the ſeeming 
«* friendſhip between our court 
« and that of Verſailles.” In 
the Second Letter, the author 
conſiders the objections made to 
the juſtice and to the wiſdom of 
the treaty, It was ſaid to be 
unjuſt in itſelf, as being a diſ- 
poſition of the dominions of 2 
third perſon, then alive, made 
by a cantederacy- of two ftran- 
gers, with one of the pretender: 
to the ſucceſſion, without the 
conſent. of the other; and, as 
being inconſiftent . with. the ſe 
perate article of the grand alli- 
ance, made in 1689, .whereby 


the States - general ſtipulated with 
the emperor, to aflift. him in 


taking the ſucceſſion of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, in caſe of the 


then-king of Spain's death with- 


out iſſue. For the better con- 
ceiving 


mended — 


| 
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Will III. mended ſecrecy, that ſo he might not loſe his intereſt in 
1700-1: Spain, by: ſeeming to conſont to this partition. It is certain, 


01: 


ceiving the force of the objec- 
tions and the anſwers, it will be 
to ſtate the ſeveral pre- 
59 ſuccceſſion. Phi. 
lip the Third bad iſſue, beſides 
his ſon Philip the Fourth, three 
daughters; Anna, the eldeſt, 
married to Lewis XIII, father 
of Lewis XIV; Margaret, the 
ſecond, married to the emperor, 
Ferdinand III, facher of the 
reigning emperor, and Cathe- 
rine, married to the duke of Sa- 
voy. Philip the Fourth had 
iſſue, beſides the laſt king of 
Spain, dead without iſſue, two 
daughters; the eldeſt, Maria- 
Thereſa, married to Lewis IV, 
who had iſſue the Dauphin; the 
other, Margaret, married to the 
then emperor, by whom ſhe had 
iſſue only Maria-Antonietta, firſt 
wife to the elector of Bavaria, 
and they had one child, the late 
electoral prince, born in 1691, 
and who died the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1698. Upon the ſeveral 
marriages of the two infantas 
with Lewis XIII and Lewis XVI, 
ſolemn renunciations were made 
of all claims to the ſucceſſion of 
the Spaniſh. dominions, by them 
or their deſcendants. Thoſe re- 
nunciations the houſe of Auſtria 
inſiſted upon as valid, and ſo 
their claim took place. The 
French pretended to object to 
their validity, and claimed the 
ſucceſſion, as if nothing had paſ- 
ſed to bar them. This being 
the caſe, it appears, that the 
Auſt treaty of partition was 
not liable to the objection of 
want of roger parties; for, 
as the French king and the Dau- 


that, 


phin entered into it, ſo the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, in behalf of his 
ſon, in whom at that time the 
whole tight of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria was  indyputably lodged, 
was not only conſenting, but 
promoted it. And this firſt trea- 
ty had a very good conſequence; 
or, as ſoon as the tranſaction 
took air, it not only occaſioned 
the king of Spain to make a 
will. by, which he declared the 
electoral prince his univerſal heir, 
but it made the emperor to ac- 
quieſce in it; who, till that 
ume, was vigorouſly ſolliciting, 
by his miniſter. at Madrid, for a 
will in favour of the archduke. 
As to the ſecond treaty, it ap- 
pears, by the powers, which are 
in print, that it began in Hol- 
2 by a * of 
e emperor's ntiary, 
with thoſe, of HL Meapce: 
and the States-peneral ; but, the 
emperor not thinking it fit to 
appear a party in ſuch a negotia- 
tion, for reaſons which wers ob 
vious enough, the treaty Was af- 
terwards concluded without him. 
“Jo ſay it was unjuſt, for that 
4 reaſon; is at the ſame time to 
A ſay, the ſeparato article of the 
e alliance was unjuſt; 
for that was diſpoſing of the 
domipions of a king then liv- 
ing, by an agreement of two 
Iſtrangers, wih one only of 
the pretenders. As the em- 
* peror Was no party to this laſt 
„ treaty, ſo France was no par- 
ty to the fſirſt. If it was con- 
i ſiſtent with juſtice for the king 
of England and the States to 
off! agree, that one of 3 - 
ers 
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ders ſhould have the whole, 


«without any privity or conſent 
«« :of-the: other, or of Spain; 
how could it be unjuſt (as to 
te the nattie of the contract) to 
enter into an agreement with 
„ne only of the pretenders, 
for diſtributing the ſacceſſion 
among all that claimed? 
4 Mhen controverſies ariſe be- 
between ſovereign princes, there 
«/15no ſudicature to determine 
ef the right; and they are 
at liberty to refuſe to ſubmit 
© to à mediation, which is often 
< -hard'to bring about, becauſe 
te both parties muſt agree in the 
* mediators: | Controverſies of 
<<. this. fort would never have an 
i end, but in the ruin of one of 
„ che parties, and perhaps of 
neighbouring nations, in the 
conſequence, unleſs other 
6, princes and ſtates may. b Sr 
proper interpoſition, in ſu 

+ a manner hep ehuk: moſt 
<«« agreeable to the Juſtice and to 
4 the good of their own ſub- 
jects, oblige all the preten- 
ders to recede from extremi- 
ties, and, in caſe of obſtina- 
% e on any fide, to affift thoſe 


ho are willing to yield for 
_ «© the ſake of peace. This has 


* been the approved practice of 
« \all-4ges. A well founded ap- 
« prehenſion of an unreaſonable 


< mecreaſe of power in a' neigh- 


0 bouring prince, has been al- 


«© ways held to be a juſt ground 


«-of making war: It may be 
better defended to be 'a juſt 


* reaſon to prevent it by treaty. 


« Ari accefhion of the intire Spa- 


* nifh'dominions, either to the 


« emperor (whoſe claim was for 
«© himſelf and his lineal deſcun- 
« dants) or to France, muſt un- 
* queſtionably have formed a 
power extremely terrible to 
<«« the reſt of Europe. It was 
therefore neceſſary to think of 
„ dividing. the ſucceſſion, or 
turning it out of the direct 


« line, for the common ſecu- 


© rity of Chriſtendom. Princes 
are bound to provide for the 
ſafety of their ſubjects, by all 
© reaſonable ways: If the moſt 
«« eligible carnot be arrived at, 
they muſt purſue ſuch me- 
„ thods as are practicable. It 
was viſible, the French king 
was reſolved not to acquieſce 
zn the renunciations : his flat- 
terers hadabſolutely hardened 
„ him in the opinion, that all 
«« thoſe ſolemn acts were inſig- 
© nificant; and, to make good 
© theſe ſentiments, he had not 
„only employed his lawyers, 
but his arms, in the diſpute, 
„ for many years. This the 
« emperor well knew; nay; it 
is expreſsly declared in the 
«« Separate Article of the Grand 
Allianee: ſo that when the 
*< accident happened, the war 


„% was inevitable; and the 'ac- 


«« cident was expected every 
„ day. No care had been 
taken to form the neceſſary 
„ alliances, on the conclufion 
* of the treaty of Ryſwick; no- 
thing was determined as to 
the Spaniſh ſſueceſſion; no 
«proviſion for | ſecuring an 
thing ſtipulated by the grand 
«alliance. * On the contrary, 
ſome things had paſſed at that 
: time, 


l 


rar HIS O RY 
i0f "by law to communicate ſuch ſecrets to his oouncil, or 
ar, much leſs was be Obliged ddl follow their advice» 2IU 


« time, which neceſſarily made 
a ſtrangeneſs between the em- 
pero and the Proteſtant prin- 
ces. No arguments were o- 
ultted to draw him into new 
« meaſures,. in order to make 
* the Separate Article of the 
„ Grand Alliance ſignificant and 
© effeftual. And it was highly 
reaſonable. to inſiſt upon terms, 
«« when it as fo freſh in me- 
„ mory, Where the burden of 
« the laſt war lay. But, by 
„ reaſon of the very flow mea- 
<«« ſores of the court of Vienna, 
« and the particular intereſts 
* which the emperor thought 
<< himſclf under the neceſſity of 
« managing with the court at 
© Madr:d, nothing had been 
done, or was likely to be 
« done, on that ſide; and at 
the ſame time the ſubjects of 
« England and Holland ſeemed 
« neither willing nor able to en- 
« ter into a new war. France 
« did not only continue armed, 
as during the war, but was at 


*« vaſt expence in buying horſes 


for remounting their cavalry, 
and liſting the ableſt men, as 
« faſt as hey were diſbanded by 
the confederates. Without a 


E.; * treaty, 4 n inevitable, 


4 pr rather, 


rance was maſter 
« of all, without a war. This 
„% was the, unhappy neceſhty, 
% under which the king and t 

States found themſelves. And 


| 1 in ſuch circuinſtances, where 
was the injuſtice, to accept of 


Tye 


„the contract of the French 
t king and the Dauphin, to 
«« content themſelves with a part 
only of the vaſt ſucceſſion, and 

1 part, as would not on- 


par- 


ly be at leaſt inconvenient to 
* the parties contraciing. c but 
to the general liberty and. ſe 
s curity of Europe, rather than 
© leave him in circumſtances to 
ſeize the whole, or at j eaſt to 
take the immediate poſſeſſion 
of thoſe parts, which wauld 
4 and ſuddenly en- 
danger the trade and ſaſe 

* of the Engliſn — 
a" Upon the foot of this treaty, 
e the king and the States ac- 
„ quired-an explicit and direct 
right to compel the French 
* king to acquieſce in the ſhare 
*« allotted to him, which perhaps 
*© was wanting before. For 
though Spain, in reſpect of 
« the ſeveral. renunciations and 
* ſolemn acts, had an expreſs 
right to oppoſe the future pre- 
** tences of France to any part 
of that ſueceſſion, yet it was 
not plain, that by renewing 
his claim, he violated any 
league, with England and 
Holland, which would be the 
** caſe after his entering into 
** that treaty. There is another 
very contiderable thing to juſ- 
tify this treaty, if th apa 
* as it has been affirmed, that 
during the tranſactions in Hol- 
+ land in the ſummer 1699, the 


. + emperor's: miniſters, . thaygh 


5 thay declared they could not 
make themſelves parties to an 
agreement for diſmembering 
+ the Spaniſh monarchy, which 
„ would. wholly. ruin their af- 


fairs at Madrid, yet they did 


« notexpreſs any great averſion 
« to beſcemingly forged ta ſome 
«« .reaſonable terms, It has not 
« often been known, that a de- 

© liberate 


J ͤ 
e wi 4 #% e 2 
EC vo; Pn r 
& %/4 © * 
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ſoft of authority, to deny the putting it, either to pou ers 


<< liberate act of three ſovereign 
* powers, made upon very 
* weighty grounds, has been ſo 
««:frankly called, Unjuſt. The 
«©? empervr has not found cauſe 
«to give it that hard name; 
ny, the French themſelves, 
«who have violated this treaty 
an che moſt open and ſhame- 
«« Jeſs manner, and want to the 
«<| higkeſt degree an excuſe for 
„ brench of faith, and had a 
<«-p00d" one, if the treaty was 
„ unjuſt, yet they have never 
„ called it by that name, but 
„% have contented themſelves to 


«take op the wretched pre- 


„ tence; that by breaking the 
league, they have purſued the 
ſpirit aud meaning of it. The 
author chen proceeds to .juſtity 
the w iſdom 0K the treaty, and to 
ſhew, that it was the only means 


left to prevent the impending de- 


Rruction of Europe; and that, 
in the making of it. che intereſt 


of the houſe of Auſtria was fin- 
cerely eſpouſed, and a ſollieitous 
care uſed, that the balance of 
Europe ſhould not be intirely 


broken, and at the ſawe time 


England and Holland did not 
neglect themſelves, but made 
ſoch a diſtribution as might be 
leaſt prejudicial to their intereſt. 
„The three things, ſays he, 
-« which they were principally 
obliged to take care of, were 
their ſecurity, their trade, and 
the common intereſt of the 
„ Proteſtant religion. 
* to this, they were firſt to take 
carte of the barrier in Flan- 
ders; for making good where- 
of fo much money had been 


In order 
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withſtandin 
courſes we heard not long be- 
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for 
* 
ſpent, and ſo much blood had 
been ſhed, it being demon- 


ſtrably plain, that if France 
was poſſeſſed of the Spamſh 
Netherlands, it was not poſſi- 
ble for the Dutch to bear long 


* the expence of ſupporting 
\ 


themſelyes,; and when they 
fell a prey to France (not- 
the vain diſ- 


fore) England was not likely 


to be free any great while. 


The ſecond thing, which 
concerned both nations high- 
ly, . was the preſerving the 
trade of Spain, and the uſe of 


her ports. | | 
K The third thing, which 


concerned England, and che 
Dutch not a little, was to 
keep the Weſt-Indies, and 
the trade thither, in the con- 


dition they then ſtood. For 
it will not be denied, if ever 


France can appropriate to it- 


ſelf the trade of Spain, and 


the management of the Spa- 
niſh, Weſt Indies, ſhe will 


ſoon be miſtreſs of the world. 


“ Theſe were the things to 
be firſt looked after, and for 


* theſe the treaty did fully pro 
vide. It is not to be denied 


but that the Turky trade was 
of great conſequence to both 


nations, and the trade of 


Italy not inconſiderable, eſpe- 


cially, to Holland; and it 
were io he wiſhed, that every 
* thing could have been intirely 


incd : But, when that was 
impoſſible, the, moſt weight 


was to be laid on what was 
of the greateſt conſequence.”” 
— 


K he 
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particular it was ſaid, that the keeper. of the great ſeal had no Will. III. 
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Will/EN! a treaty, or to any treaty, which the king ſliould agree ©. 
1701 That the law gives no direction in ſueh matters, and he coul 


————— 


14 4 The' treaty of parti- 
- If. it dad been doc io, 
6 placed 

Indies, the Netherlands, and 
Milan in ſuch hands, as 
« France could expect no ſin- 
% cere aſſiſtance from. What 
«real addition of power Naples 
and Sicily would have brought 
«to her, is got ſo plain. 
France is a compleat united 
nſtrength. Whether ſhe would 
have been ſtronger by the 
poſſeſſion of two remote coun- 
« tries,” whoſe natives have the 
& utmoſt hatred to the French, 
ic experience only would have 
* (hewn. Italy would have been 
«.afarmed to the laſt degree, 
* to find the French taking 
poſſeſſion of fo large a part of 
vrt, -which it could not be poſ- 
« fible to prevent, conſidering 
«© the power and preparations 
e f France. But this would 
not have been the firſt time, 
un that the French had got to 
* de maſters of Naples and Si- 
«.cily, and yet were not able 
to hold them. Certain it is, 
* the court of Rome would 
have found itſelf obliged to 
u ſet all its engines on work to 


prevent the eſtabliſhing of that 


«ſlavery, which was inevita- 
dly coming upon them. The 
«« would be diſcerning enou 4 
«< to ſee, that from that hour the 


„ French king became peace- 


«© ably ſettled in the poſſeſſion of 
Naples and Sicily, the pope 
<<: muſt fink in his character, 
and would be no more than 
The reſt 


« of the Catholic world would 


pain, the Weſt- 


not 


* hardly conſider him as a com- 
„mon father, who could be 
„made and unmade at che 


„ pleaſure of France. With 


out pretending to 3 Ys 
* one may ſay literally, that 
* heaven and earth would have 
«© been moved upon this occa- 
„ fon. The church would 
« have drawn out all her forces 
«« ſpiritual and temporal; and, 
c befides the influence ſhe would 
always have upon the Italian 
„ princes and ſtates, which is 
*-avowedly not little, they 
„ themſelves are quick ſighted 
enough to ſee, what different 
«© figures the princes of France 
„make in this age from what 
© they made heretofore, and to 
«« learn caution from ſo fignih - 
% cant examples. Befides the 
«« pope's remonſtrances would 


„ have had the more authority 


« as well as vigour, from the 
„ ſcandalous appearance it 
« would have had to the whole 
« world, that France, in con- 
junction 2 two * 
% powers, ſhould diſpoſe of the 
«© fiefs of the ed The 
* emperor would undoubtedly 
have been ſollicited by all 
«« forts of arguments to aſſiſt the 
& church, and aſſert the liberty 
of Italy; and, how far be 
*« might have been able to re- 
«© fiſt, might not be difficult to 
„ gueſs. All the Catholic 
64 rs of Germany were at 
liberty to act as the conjunc- 
ce ture invited them. I he Ita-- 
lians would not have appre- 
«« hended any thing from Spain; 
* they would have underſtood 

* eaſily, 
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not -refuſe to put the 


great ſeal to any thing, for which he Will. III. 
had an order from the king, unleſs the matter was contrary 1700-1. 
to law, which had made no proviſion in this caſe. 


fiſted moſt on the other ſide upon the concluding a treaty of 
this importance, without-communicating it firſt to the privy- 
council, During this debate, ſome lords. having ſpoke very 


reflectingly on 


French king, the earl of Rocheſter ani- 
maidverted upon them, alledging, that all men o 


ught to ſpeak 


reſpectfully of crowned heads; and that this duty was more 


« eaſily, which way the arch- 
% duke's wiſhes would go. The 
« duke of Lorrain's affection to 
« the houſe of Auſtria is ſo well 
„known, that it is certain the 
« French, could have depended 
«« on.nothing from Milan in his 
bands. And though. the late 
chancellor in his letter ſaid, 


54 That, if the; treaty ſhould 


« take place, and Milan could 
< not... be. relieved by ſex, it 
„ would be of little Ggnification 
3) Vil ac ov  wowf is * 
„dia the, hand of any prince,” 
we ſee he was miſtaken, and 
„that very powerful relieſs 
might be ſent by land to Mi- 
an, and the, emperor and 
empire might always have an 
5 . into. Italy through 
46 t 


at country. The king of 


France would have been cau- 
4% tious to have left his frontier 
naked towards Flanders, when 
in poſſeſſion of a prince of the 
«*« houſe of Auſtria, or to have 
left the Rhine unguarded, 
« when the pope would be ſure 
„to have a prevailing power 
_ « withthe (cclefialtical electors, 
and the other Catholic princes 
of the empire. This would 
*« have been the higheſt ſecu- 


« rity to the Proteſtant intereſt, 


« for which certainly we were 
« above all other «things con- 
*« cerned, Italy would have 

„been the ſcene of the war, 
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where upon all accounts we 


ought to wiſh it, and not 
only as being the moſt remote 
from us. The apprehenfion 
of a Catholic league, which 
is no chimera, and which it 
is to be too juſtly feared may 
be the immediate conſequence 
of a ſettled peace, among the 


Popiſh powers, when the zeal 
of the emperor, as well as of 
the French king, is conſi- 
dered, would have been far 


removed. In ſuch a ſtate of 
things we could apprehend 
nothing to our trade, not 
even in the Mediterranean. 


All parties would have found 


it reaſonable to be courting 
the great naval powers of the 
world. We might be neuter. 


it we thought tit, or might 
have made our own: terms. 
We were not bound to take 


any other ſhare in the war 


than we pleaſed; ſor, though 


we ſtood obliged to ſee the 
treaty executed, yet in the 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs that was all. 


We were not bound to main- 


tain the reſpective parties in 
poſſeſſion: We might have 
enjoyed the advantages of 


peace, or we might have 


otherwiſe found our advan- 
tages in return for our aſſiſ- 
tance, in caſe we choſe to 
give it to either fide, 


parti- 


They in 
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Will. III. particularly incumbent on the peers of a kingdom, who de- 
1700-1. rive all their honour and luſtre from the crown. This was 
—— ſeconded by another earl, who ſaid, That the king of France 
was not Ac to be reſpected, but likewiſe to be feared. 'T'o 

whom another lord replied, That he hoped no man in Eng- 

land needed to be afraid of the French king; much leſs the 

pecr, who ſpoke laſt, who was too much. a friend to that 
monarch, to fear any thing from him. Thus ended the firſt 

day of the debate (b). * "AE, 

The lords The earl of Portland apprehending, that this might fall 
2 too heavily upon him, got the king's leave to communicate 
1 the whole matter next day to the houſe, when he told them, 
Burnet. that he had not concluded the treaty alone, but had, by the 
king's order, acquainted fix of his chief miniſters wh it, 

who were the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the viſ- 
count Lonſdale, the lord Somers and Hallifax, and ſecretary 
Vernon. Upon which theſe lords, being likewiſe freed by 
the king from the oath of ſecreſy, informed the houſe, that 
the earl of Jerſey having in the king's name called them to- 
gether, the treaty was read to them ; and that they excepted 
to ſeveral things in it, but they were told, that his majeſty 
had carried the matter as far as was poſſible, and that he 
could obtain no better terms. That therefore when they 
were thus aflured, that no alterations could be made, but 
that every thing was ſettled, they gave over infiſting on par- 
ticulars, and only adviſed, that his majeſty might not en- 
gage himſelf in any thing, that would bring on a new way, 
fince the nation had been ſo uneaſy under the laſt, This 
was carried to the king, and that, a few days after, he 
told ſome of them, that he was made acquainted with 
their exceptions ; but, how reaſonable ſoever they were, he 
had driven the matter as far as he could. The carl of Pem- 
broke ſaid to the houſe of lords, he had offered the king 
thoſe advices, that he thought were moſt for his ſervice, and 


(b) There was ſo great warmth 
in the debates of the commons 
concerning this treaty, that more 
than one of the inembers broke 
in upon common decency and 
good manners to a high degree. 
Seymour, Bolles, and others 
compared the dividing * another 
man's kingdom to robbing-on 


the highway.” It was called, 


by Howe, a felonious ireaty,” 


which, as the report then was, 
the king fo highly reſented, 
that he dropped an expreſſion, 
hgnifying, that, if the diſparity 
of their condition had not re- 


ſtrained him, he would have de- 


manded the fatisfaftion of him, 
which all gentlemen have a right 


to demand of one that gives the 
lye, 


for 
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for the good of the nation; but that he did not think himſelf Will. III. 
bound to give an account of that to any other perſons. He 1700-1. 
was not. the perſon aimed at; for which reaſon there was no- X 
thing ſaid, either againſt him, or the earls of Marlborough 
or Jerſey; Upon this the debate went on. Some ſaid, this 
was a mockery, to alk advice, when there was no room for 
it. It was anſwered, that the king had aſked advice of his 
privy-council, and they had given it; but that, ſuch was the 
royal prerogative, that it was ſtill free to him to follow it or 
not, as he ſaw cauſe. | | 2nd 

In concluſion, after three days debate, the houſe of lords re- The lords 
ſolved to ſet out this matter in an addreſs to the king, complain- —4 © 15 
ing both of the partition treaty, and of the method, in which it pr. H. L. 
had been carried on. The lord Wharton moved an addition II. 25. 
to the addreſs, that, whereas the French king had broke that 
treaty, they ſhould adviſe his majeſty to treat no more with 
him, or rely on his word, without a real ſecurity. This was 
much oppoſed by all thoſe, who were againſt engaging in a 
new war: They faid all motions of that kind ought to come 
from the houſe of commons, who only could fupport ſuch an 
advice, which did in effect engage us in a new war; nor 
could they lay the blame on the breaking of a treaty, which 
they were reſolved to condemn. They alſo excepted to the 
words Real Security as ambiguous ; but the majority of the 
houſe agreed to it, for there was ſuch treachery in the French 
negotiations, that they could not be relied on without a good 
guarantee, and the pledge of ſome ſtrong places. It now 
plainly appeared, that the defign was to ſet on the houſe of 
commons to impeach ſome lords, who had been concerned in 
the partition treaty {5 for it was moved to ſend the addreſs to 
the commons for their concurrence, but that was not carried. 
The addreſs was to this effect: That their lordſhips, ha- 
eving conſidered the treaty of the 21ſt of February, or the 
« 15th of March 1700, made with the French king, toge- 
ether with the ſeparate and ſecret articles, which his ma- 
<« jeſty had been leaſed to communicate to them, did moſt 
« humbly repreſent to him, that, to their great ſorrow, they 
“found the matters thereof to have been of very ill conſe- 
« quence to the peace and ſafety of Europe; for that, be- 
M daes the occaſion it might have given to the late king of 
“ Spain, to have made his will in favour of the duke of An- 
jou, if that treaty had taken effect; the prejudice to his 
« majeſty and his ſubjects, and indeed to all Europe, by the | 
« addition of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports of the Mediterra- þ 
e nean, the province of Guipuſcoa, and the duchy of Lor- N 

Vol. XV. H rain, 
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EHE HIST ORR 5 
i at, but contrary. to 
| W oc By 10 F 0 Mk h was ; to Pientany wm 
88 that might. b e taken, by fin ſo many 
tes ang dominions er one head. at, V. all the 
e they had had of that fatal;t1 2 they could 
„Ait tr 4 o find, chat t e verbal orders and ;y ions; (if any 
n Were given to Bis majeſty's TIP were ever 
vg 7600 5 ee in any of his majeſty's councils ;, or that, the 
S . draug ht of that trea W had ever been laid before his majeſty, 
"wa _ any meeting of his council, much leſs that i it * 
2A 5 ed or approved of by any council or comm ittee of cx 
ett UT Wed. "Wherefore the) thought themſelves bound d in duty 
1 27 and juſtice to their countr $ oſt hunbly 
9 9 um, t wal for the future, he wou 14 be 
pes in all matters of importance, gas 5 
4 IDE "x natural born ſubjects, whoſe known aebi and 
18 ortunes might give him and his people. 3.jult Aa juſt affurance of 
ee their. fidelity to his ſervice ; and that, in "order thereunto, 
& he would be pleaſed to conſtitute a coumcil of ſuch perſons, 
©tq whom his majeſty might be pleaſed to impart, all affair 
© 5 at home and abroad, which might any way concern 
ie bim and his dominions. For is intereſt and natural af- 
« feclion to their country would incline them to wiſh "rk 
6 welfare and. proſperity of it much more than others, w 


L had 7 221 "ſuch ties u them; and as their experience en | 


c. © knowled of their country would alſo render them more 
capable 2 
i«_Intercſl of it; ſo they were confident, that, after ſuch 
7.425 and repeated demonſtrations of his ſubj jects duty. and 
, ion, his maje could not doubt of their zeal in his 
7 * ſervice, nor want e knowledge of ' perſons fit to be em- 
e 25 oped | in. all his —_ ſecret and arduous affairs. And 
Wiebe anon ſince it appeared the French king's accepting of the 
?; nog 4 king of Spain's will was a manifeſt violation of that treaty, 
« they bumbly adviſed his majeſty, in future treaties with 
<& that prince, to proceed with ſuch caution, as might carry 
a real ſecurity.” 
This addreſs being carried by the lord-keeper alone to 
Kenſi ington, who. there found two or three of the lords in 
waiting, to make a ſhew of a houſe, it was preſented, on 


Cole, the 24th of March, to his majeſty, who anſwered, « That 


7. 354 4 it contained matter of very great moment; and that he 


« would always take care, that all treaties, he made, ſhould 
6 be for the honour and _ of England.“ The king 
rome to bear this cenſure of the treaty With his uſual cold- 


neſs : 


ſtrangers, of adviſing his majeſty | in the true 


Wc cc a 
„ . 
2 na 
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nel: And the new finite contitued til i his confidence, Will, lil. 


bur he ch to heart, No 
etror he had fallen into, by the change he had made in the 
miniſſry. It was plain, they reſolved to govern him in every 


* Ld - 


thi a68 hot w be governed by him jn any one thing. 
the 


1298 . b 
YT a5 


4 
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laid the matter much to heart. Now be perceived the 1700-r. 
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Zilt of Match, the king acquainted the commons, The king's 


(© That having, received an account from Mr. Stanhope, his weſcage 


ente at the, Hague, that the French ambaſſador there had 


about the 
French 


7 declared, that the king his maſter had no other anſwer to re- king's an- 


türig to the demand of the States-general, than that he was 
de ready to renew the treaty of Ryſwic, it being all the ſecurity 
« the States were to expect; and that he had no orders to give 
or 


« aby anſwer to his majeſty envoy ; but, I his maj 


* 2h thing to demand, it might be done by his ambaſſa 
„ Paris, or the French miniſter at London; and that he 
«had ho command to treat With any but the States. And 
« his majeſty having alſo received two reſolutions of the 
e States, and a, memorial from their envoy in England, re- 
« fleet, and the ſuccours they deſired might be haſtened to 
« them, dy virtue of the treaty of March 3, 1677; his ma- 


« lating to the ſhips they were ſending to join his majeſty's 


« jeſty lad thought fit to communicate the whole to that 


« houſe, that they might be particularly informed of the pre- 
« ſent Rate of affairs abroad, where the negotiations ſeemed 
eto be at an end, by the poſitive anſwer the French ambaſ- 
* ſador had given to the States, which his majeſty recom- 
be mended to the ſerious conſideration of that houſe, as 2 
te matter of the gteateſt weight and conſequence, and defired 
e they would give him ſuch advice upon it, as might be for 
* theFown ſecurity, and that of the States-general, and the 
66 N ee ee . 


* 
= 


tion on the 2d of April, reſolved unanimouſly, ** That the 


ſwer. 
Pr. H. © 
III. 132. 


The commons, having taken this meſſage into conſidera- The com- 


mons advice 
u 


L K | i Y 13 ö it. 
« humble advice of this hou'e be given to his majeſty, to de- 


Y fire, that his majeſty will be pleaſed to carry on the nego- 
< tiations in concert with the States-general, and take ſuch 
« meaſures therein, as may moſt conduce to their ſafety ; 
© and that his majeſt wa purſue the treaty made with 
che States-general the 3d of March, 1677; and to aſſure 
him, that they would effectually inable him to ſupport the 
© treaty of 1677.” By this treaty made by king Charles 


with the Dutch: England was bound to aſſiſt them with 

ten thouſand men, and twenty ſhips of war, if they were 

attacked, Though the king knew what the commons meant 

by confining him to the treaty 21 1677, and ſpeaking in ge 
: 2 


ner 
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Will. TH: neral terms of his providing for their ſecurity, namely, to 
1700-14 evade his deſire of forming a confederacy for a new war, 


without which he foreſav / France would never yield up any 
part of the Spaniſh monarchy ; he returned, however, to 


The king's their reſolution of advice, this ſoft anſwer, „ That, accord- 


anſwer. 


Rurnet, 


were practiſed on to embroil the nation, ſo that we might 


„ ing to their advice, he had given orders to his envoy at 


c the Hague to carry on the negotiations in concert with the 
« States- general, and to take ſuch meaſures therein, as might 
«< moſt conduce to their ſecurity. He thanked them for the 
* affurance they had given, that they would effectually ina- 
ble him to ſupport the treaty of 1677; and told them, that 
he would -purſue the ſame, as they adviſed ; and he did 
not doubt, but the readineſs, which they had ſhewn upon 
«this occaſion, would very much contribute to the obtain- 
ing ſuch a ſecurity, as was defired,” r 
+ Though the commons could not, upon this occaſion, be 
carried farther than to adviſe the king to purſue the treaty of 
1677 ; the houſe of lords, however, addreſſed him to enter 
into leagues offenſive and defenſive with the emperor. and 
other princes and ſtates, who were intereſted againſt the con- 


— 


junction of the French and Spaniſh monarchies. This cold- 


neſs and uncertainty in the Engliſh councils gave the French 


great advantages, in their negotiations both in Germany and 


Portugal, They tried the courts, of Italy, but without ſuc- 
ceſs ; only the Juke of Mantua conſented, that they ſhould 
make a ſhew, as if they had ſurprized him, and ſo force him 
to put Mantua into their hands. The pope. and the Vene- 
tians would not declare themſelves. The former favoured 
the French, as the latter did the emperor, 'who began- the 
war with a pretenſion on the duchy of Milan, as a fief of the 
empire, that devolved on him ; and he was making maga- 
zines, both in Tirol and at Frent. The French ſeemed to 
deſpiſe all he could do, and did not apprehend, that it was 
poſſible for him to march an army into Italy: Both the king 
and the States- general preſſed him to make that attempt. The 
elector of Bavaria and ſome of the circles had agreed to a 
neutrality this year; ſo that there was no hope of doing much 


upon the Rhine; and the French were making the Italians 


feel, what inſolent maſters they were like to prove. I his 
produced a general uneaſineſs among them, which deter- 
mined the emperor to ſend an army into Italy under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene. England was all this while very un- 


willing to engage; yet, for fear we ſhould at laſt ſee our in- 


tereſt ſo clearly, that we muſt have fallen into it, thoſe, who 


not 
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deſign to impeach the former miniſtry.” ©»: 
In the mean time, a letter written in Latin came to the 
king from the king of Spain, giving notice of his acceſſion to 
the crown (a. | hg 4 i 


This letter was delivered by Torey on the 19th of April, The king 
N. S. to the earl of Mancheſter at Paris, who deſired him, as ons the 


count Tallard had left England, to tranſmit it to his maſter. 
It was dated, the day after king Philip entered into Spain; 


but the date and the letter were viſibly written at different Boroct, 


times. The king ordered the letter to be read in the cabinet- 
council on the 13th of April; where there was a ſhort de- 
bate concerning it, but it was never brought into any further 


deliberation there. The earl of Rocheſter faw, that the king 


ſeemed diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to him in the matter, 
and was highly offended at it. He and the reſt of the new 


miniſtry preſſed his majeſty to own the king of Spain, and to 
anſwer the letter; and, ſince the Dutch had done ſo, it 


ſeemed reaſonable that the king ſhould likewiſe do it. They 
prevailed at laſt, but with much difficulty. The thing was 
kept ſecret, and was not communicated to the privy- council 
or to the two houſes; nor did the king ſpeak of it to any of 
the foreign miniſters. The Paris Gazette gave the world 
the fiſt notice of it. This, being carried in ſuch a manner, 


(a) The tranſlation of the „ by us than the cultivating of 
letter is as follows: a mutual friendſhip with your 


Philip by the grace of God «© majeſty and your crown, that 


king of Spain, both Sicilies, 


Ke. to the moſt potent prince 


and lord William king of 


Great Britain, &c. Our moſt 
dear brother and couſin, 
health and proſperity. Moſt 
ſerene and molt potent prince, 


*« moſt dear brother and couſin ; 


ſince we are, after perfecting 


of qur journey, arrived at this 


court, and have there taken 
+ poſſeſſion of all the kingdom 
and dominions belonging to 


* the crown. of Spain, we will 
„not delay giving your ma- 
jeſty notice of it, and to af- 


ſure you at the ſame time, 


** that nothing is more deſired 


* ſo we may by real ſigns let 
* your majeſty ſee the inclina- 


„ tion of our mind, and that 
« we may alſo in this imitate 


«© the examples of the moſt ſe- 


rene kings, our predeceſſors, 
©. always mindful of the welfare 
© of the Chrittian world. Thus 


© may the moſt good and great 


God bleſs your life wich his 

grace“ 85 

Your majeſty's moſt 
loving Brother, 


Given at our pa- Philip, king. 


lace of Buen- -.J&aforjh 
Retiro, the pack de la 
24 of March, | uerta. 
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_ Will: In. Kemed the more ſtrange, becauſe hig miniſtry had to fately 


condemned a former one, for not ebmimunicuùting che parti - 


tion treaty to the council, before it was coEuded und yet 


had, in a matter of great conſequence, ſo ſdon forgot the 


cenſures, which they had thrown out ſo liberally upon the 


ſecrecy with which that matter had been tranſacted (b)). 


The earl of Mancheſter, having received an account from 


| Mr. ſecretary Vernon of his majeſty's anſwer to the King of 
- Spain's letter, informed Torcy, the French minifter; of it; 


and took notice of it to the Spanifh'ambaſſador, who did not 


| know before, that his maſter had wrote to king William. 


| (b) His majeſtys letter to the 
king of Spoia was likewiſe in 


Latin. and the tranſlation of it 


is as follows : 


Wiz am the Third, by he 


0 of God, king of Great 
« Britain, France, and Ireland, 
« defender of the faich, &c. to 
* the moſt ſerene and potent 
4 prince, the lord Philip the 
„ Fifth, by the ſame grace, 
«king of Spain, both Sicilies, 
++: Jeruſalem, India, &c. arch. 
++ duke of Auftria, duke of 
% Burgundy, Brabant, and Mi- 
lan, earl of Hapſburg. Flan- 
« ders, Tirol, &c. our moſt 


z 


«« dear brother and couſin, greet- 


ing. Moſt ſerene and moſt 


potent prince, brother, and 


. couſin, we have received your 


* majeſty's letter of the 24th of 


March laſt, which was for 


cient friendſhip and corre. 


- * —— 


many reaſons very acceptable 
into vs, as well becauſe it gave 
us notice of your happy ari- 
** val in your kingdom of Spain, 
and of your coming to the 
*« poſſeſſion of it, and takin: 


8 > betwixt the two 
« crowns ſhall: yemain inviola- 
„ ble. We have indeed wil- 
« lingly, embraced this oppor- 


< tunity to congratulate your 


« majeſty, on your happy ac- 
“ ceſſion to the crown of Spain, 
«* and to certify to you how 
% much we value you; and 
«© how great a deſire we have, 
« that your majeſty ſhould 
« know, that we will, with 
«« great application, do all that 
« we can, that the mutual union 
ſubſiſting betwixt us by. trea - 
© ties and friendſhip be cloſer 
united, and that the advan- 
tages of both nations may 
every day be more and more 
promoted and flouriſh ; which 
0 yo hope 1 end in — 
% advan and proſperity 

all 2 — wo 
recommend your majeſty to 


the care and protection of 


Almighty God. Given at 
« our palace at Kenſington, the 


ith of Aptil, in the year of 


« our Lord 1701, and the 13th 


longing; as becauſe you have. - Loving Brother and Co vin. 


4 . © 371. bl $441) ' 13 48111 . 11.71 F 0 f 
pon von the government of jeſty's moſt _ 
the dominions thereunto de- en eee e 


4 aſſured us, that your majeſty | 7 210 
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*. hath a mind, that che an- 
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paſſed, erpreſſod great ſurpris e to the carl of Mancheſter, 
aid; that this ſtep would diſcourage the emperor's... "4 
— 2 — that it was no more than what the States- 
wr had done, and chat he ſaw how the empire itſelf w Was 
ivid a=" 
Mr, Stanhope tems complimented the Spaniſh ab baffä- 
dor at the: Hagug, upon the recognition of the king of Spain 
king William, while monſieur d' Ayaux, the French ;am- 
haſikdor-at ihe. Hague, preſented an amuſing memorial to.the 


n ſetting forth, That hayi 
ion of the 2 of April to his ma er, wherein they 


«4 - _— the negotiations might be reſumed; in camungtion 
« with the king of England's envoy, for maintaining the 
<'pxre'of: Europe, and providing for their own ſecurity; 
_ thee eh · i | Jordſhips having at the ſame time declared, 
WO needy ſo much, as that thoſe negotiations 
hr be brought to a ſpeedy and good eonelufion with his 
„; to whom he had givem an account of the anſwer 
he a e their lordſhips concerning the admittance of the 

&, envoy, ang he had intirely approyed the. ſame, and 
— PP pleaſed with the aſſurances given by their lordſhips of 
*< the'defire-. they had to preſerve the peace. And, as his 
e majetty continued in the reſolution df maintaining the pub- 
lic trahquility, he would confent to every expedient, that 
might conduce towards ſecuring the common good and re- 
'« po of Chriſtendom ; and that, in order thereunto$ his 
« ma ajeſty had n ſooner been acquainted with their Jordſhips 
« in, of rene the conferences, but he had com- 
40 A. Bis eber to reſume the lang, and, continue 
4. at the Hague. 
:- Notwithſtanding: this. ſpecious declaration, the Ke of 
the French politics was ſtill to keep out the Engliſh envoy, 


tranſmitted them 


4 15 
Bu tha emperar's-miniſter- at- Faris, ſoom hearin Metra f UI 


— . 


The States 
retuic to 
treat but in 


nd to engage the States to treat ſeparately. The = Dutch: de- conjunction 


ties immediately apprehended their meaning by the ambi- 
guity of the memorial, and therefore preſſed count d' Avaux 
to explajh himſelf, letting him know at the fame time, that 


the States, would not enter into any negotiation with France, 


but in conjunction with England, their intereſts 42 15 caſe 
being inſeparablè; an that they uſt f in poſitive 
anſwer £6 pet Eſpecially po w, that hi e ma- 
jeſty se ownine'the. kin 6 4-H K Had, BESS the; Principal 
obj jechion, that was before inſiſted upon againſt treating wich 
he miniſters of England. The Frenchambaffader, nag 
his anſwer, defired time to Jend:fogznew:! 

WH H 4 = 


with Eng- 
land. 


r eee 
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1700-1. their deſign being to draw the buſineſs into 4 'confiderable 
length; which gave them opportunity to ſtrengthen 
ſelvyes daily on the frontiers of Holland, and to ſec 
3 . en eee 21A 5 
And pres Two or three fruitleſs conferences paſſed at the Hague, 
2 — wherein the French ambaſſador was ſtill attempting to 8 
iin the States to treat alone, without the concurrence of Eng- 
land, which they would by no means agree to. His majeſty, 
in return, did all that lay in his power to aſſiſt them; for 
which end he ſent the three Scots regiments, retained in his 


own pay in Scotland, over into Holland. When the States 


had procured all poſſible ſupplies and reinforcements by their 


money and intereſt from princes abroad, and had exerted, 


their power to the utmoſt at home, they wrote a letter to the 
king, to inform him how matters ſtood with them, and to 
defire the troops to be ſent over to their aſſiſtance without 


hem 
Ia 


delay, as ſtipulated by the treaty of 1677 (c). Upon which 


the king, on the 8th of May, 
of commons, | 


(e) This letter was as follows 
(Cole, p. 379.) 1 
SIR, 


Aſter the proteſtations, which 
we have made to your majeſty, 
in our laſt letter, of the '23d of 
April, not to enter into any ne- 
gotiation with France, but in 
concert with England, we have 
thought fit to aſk' of the count 
d'Avaux, ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, if he was inclined and au- 
rhorized to re-enter into the ne- 
gotiation, in the manner it was 
begun, in conjunction with the 
miniſter of your majeſty ; as you 
may ſee, by our reſolution of 
the 2d of this month, here an- 
nexed. Count d'Avaux, having 
ſent this to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, preſented us, after the 
return of his courier, with the 
memorial, of which we join 


lent this meſſage to the houſe 


« William 


likewiſe a copy to this letter. 
We have immediately commu- 
nicated it to Mr. Stanhope, en- 
voy extraordinary from your 
majeſty, and, after having con- 
certed with him about it, we 
found in the ſaid memorial, cer- 
tain obſcurities, which made us 
doubt of its true ſenſe : For that 
reaſon we thought it neceſſary 
to ſnev / the count d'Avaux the 
letter, which we did ourſelves 
the honour to write to your ma 
jeſty, on the 23d of April laſt, 
and our engagements to take no 
meaſures in the negotiation, but 
in concert with you. The count 
d'Avaux anſwered our deputies, 
That he was come hither only to 
treat about means to preſerve 
the general peace, and to eſta- 
bliſh our particular ſecurity : 
That, if we concert on this with 
your majeſty, he had nothing to 
ſay againſt it; and that he Was 

con- 


e mic bn Nee | 
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contented, that your majeſty's 
envoy ſhould aſſiſt at the con- 
ferences to be held about this; 
but that he Was not at all autho- 
rized to enter into a negotiation 
wich us, about the intereſts of 
England, which were to be 
treated of elſewhere. Upon this, 


our deputies repreſented, That, 


in the conferences about a ge- 
neral peace, you majeſty was 
equally concerned with us: 
That our ſecurity could not, by 
any means, be ſeparated from 
that of England: That the two 
nations had, in this, a common 
intereſt; and that we could not 
but look upon your majeſty as a 
principal party concerned, as 
much as we, in the preſent ne- 
gotiations, without our injuring 
your majeſty. But, notwith- 
ſtanding ſeveral inſtances of our 
deputies. and all the reaſons they 
could alledge, count d' Avaux 
perſiſted in the forementioned 
anſwer, ſaying, That he had no 
other orders: That he would 
{end our reſolation (of which 
your majeſty will here ſee the 
copy) to the court of -France, 
without giving the leaſt hopes of 
an anſwer conformable to our 
ſentiments. Upon the report, 
which has been made to us, we 
have judged, that thus they 
would: ſeparate the intereſts of 
England from thoſe of our re- 
public. We look upon them as 


OF ENGLAND. 
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IIS Majeſty having lately received an account from The king's | 
« Mr. Stanhope of the preſent poſture of affairs in meſſage to 
Holland, and likewiſe a letter from the States-general 

© which is of the greateſt importance. And his m 


who has ſo perfect a knowledge of their country, FIG count, 


* intirely 


inſeparable; and, as it is a plain 


caſe that they are ſo, we could 
draw no other concluſion from 
this proceeding, but that, on the 
fide of France, there was a de- 
ſign to end the conferences, and 
to conſent to none of the ſecu- 
rities demanded, which are ſo 
neceſſary to the preſervation of 
the kingdoms «4 your majeſty, 
and of our republic. We arc 
obliged to give your majeſty no- 
tice of all this. We proteſt, 
that, our intereſts being the 
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com 


g I mons On 
ajeſty, that ac- 


ſame with thoſe of your majeſty, 


in this negotiation, and inſepa- 
rable one from the other, we 
ſhall not ſuffer th-m to be divi- 
ded in any manner. In the 
the mean while, Sir, we cannot 
but repreſent to you majeſty the 
preſſing occa ſion we have to be 
aſſiſted, without loſs of time, if 


we will prevent the ruin we arc 


threatened with, and the appa- 
rent danger, in which we. are. 
You know, to the bottom, the 
ſtate of our aflairs; and vou can 
eaſily judge, if it be poſſible, in 
the ſituation, in which we are, 
to reſiſt forces ſo much ſuperior, 
as thoſe of France are. It is 
that which made us deſire, with 
ſo much earneſtneſs, the execu- 
tion of the treaty, which re- 
ceived the approbation of the 

arliament, in the year 1678, 


etwixt King Charles II. of glo- 


rious memory, and this State. 


We 
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val. TTY. <©-jntirely convinced of the hardſhips of their preſent condi- 2 
-f. Wee and the great preſſures they now lie under, which | 
— < art 2 ee expreſſed in their letter, has thought it ab- 1 

dlutely nec to communicate the ſame to this houſe; 1 
ul {the en the vetes! have bday wack aſſiſtances $ 


_ cording to our advices, 
Antwerp to Oftend. They ſend 


50 | 14 from 


£24? 
— 


We repeat, now, our moſt car- 


neſt inſtances to have quickly 


the ltipulated ſuccours, and the - 


Intire execution of the ſaid 

We flatter ourſelves, 
that yoor majeſty will -make a 
ſerious reflection on the-condi. 
tion in which we are, particu- 


larly after the poſitive aſſurances, 
which you have given us, that 
the reſolutions of your pariia- 


ment were to intereſt themſelves 
vigorouſly in our preſervation, 
and to aſſiſt us in the neceſſity, 
in which we are, by furniſhing 
the ſuccours we are agreed a- 
bout. We will tell you, Sir, 
in what condition France puts 
itſelf; and your majeſty will 
judge, by that, if our fear, 
which re- animates our demands, 
be ill- founded. France, not 
contented with having t: 
ſeflion of all the places in the 
etherlands, that remained to 


Spain, has thrown into them, 


and cauſes, actually. every day, 


formidable forces, to march thi- 


ther. They draw a line fr 

N 
the Maeſe. They are going to 
begin to draw ſoch a line, ac- 
rom 


2 numetous artillery into the 
laces, that are heareſt to our 
atierz. They make, With 
tdiligence, many magazines 

in Flanders, in Brabant, in 
Gueldertand, and at Namur, 
which they fill up with all forts 
of, ammunition for war and 


dra he 


2139 F 


{ublitence, belides ths" great 
ſtores of forage, which they ga- 
ther from all parts. They build 


Forts under the cannon of our 


places. Beſides they have work · 
ed, and work ſtill, continually, 
princes, that are our 
friends, from our intereſt, to 
make them enter into their al- 
liance, or to engage them to @ 
neutrality, at leaſt. In ſhort, 
by intrigues and diviſions in the 
empire, they. make our friends 
uſeleſs, and increaſe thoſe of 
France. Thus we are almoſt 
ſarrounded, on all fides, except 
on the fide of the ſea. See here, 
Sir, without any diſguiſe, the 
true ſituation, to which we find 
ourſelves reduced, without ad- 
ding any thing to what is fact. 
Thism es 3 * that, as your 
majeſty underſtands our affairs 
perfectly well, you will agree 
with us, that at preſent our con- 
dition i is worſe, than it was du- 
ring the late war, and worſe 
than if we were actually at war; 
whilft they make forts under the 
cannon of gar Fu, places, 
and lines along our frontiers, 
without out being able to hin- 
der it, as we might do, if we 
were at War. 8 
Theſe reaſons oblige. us to 
put ourlelves | in a ſtate of de- 
ce, more than if we were 
analy attacked, by overflow- 
ing our .cuntry, abd even. to 
705 the. n to. ſecure our 
e are forced to em- 
17 BE t means, and all thofe 


we 


O F 


2 from his majeſty, may. more fully ap 
4 jeſty does not doubt, but this 1 wy be. Ia + juſtly, { 
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4 « ble of thoſe immediate dangers, to which, they, Ed ex —— 
poſed, as to take the ſame. into their moſt {erious. and. ef- 


«. —_— conſideration; it being moſt evident, that the ſafety 
«of England, as well as the very being of Holland, does 


« very much depend upon your reſolution in this matter.“ 
This meſſage was conſidered the next day, and the com- The reſolu- 
mon — * « That they will effectually aſſiſt, his majeſty 


40 to ſuppo 


rt his allies, in maintaining 


the liberty of Europe, 


4% and — immediately provide ſuccours for the States- 
ral, according to the treaty of the 3d of March 1697.” 

This reſolution being preſented to the king by the whole 

houſe, May the zoth, he gave them the mats. OA: 


we could behr! in an open war; 
ſo that our ſubjects ſuffer, al- 
ready, more than they did, du- 
ring the laſt war. Hitherto, 
the winter has ſerved us as a ſort 
of ſecurity. That ſeaſon is over, 
and we are at the brink of being 
invaded” and overturned every 
moment, if we do not get 
prompt ſaccours. We promiſe 
ourſelves, Sir, that it will come 
from your ſide, eſpecially, fince 
it has pleaſed your majeſty to 
aſſure us, that your parliament 
had taken reſolutions, that were 
favourable for us. As our ne- 
ceſſity is preſſing, we pray you 
to confider wel che extremity in 
which we are, and the impoſli- 
bility of avoiding our intire ruin, 
and the overthrow of our repnb- 
lic, if we are left in this'conGi- 
tion. We believe, Sir, that the 
intereſts of England are fo ſtrictly 
united with ours, that we would 
ſooner expoſe ourſelves* to all 
hazards, 1 65 
ſhould be ſeparated, or take an 
meaſures, hut {3 concert wi 
or aj t is quite unne- 
4 ei (M$ ork that 
ee. of your own | 
W ought to Indage you | 


ſuffer, that they 


to prevent our ruin, whit wo 
believe their loſs to be inſepara- 
ble from ours. The feuſons. 


Sir, are better known to y 


than to us, as well as the fatal 
conſequences, to which we are 
expoſed, by leaving us in this 
condition. This convinces us, 
that your majeſty will direct 
every thing by your conſummate 
wiſdom, and the good intentions 
of your parliament, in ſuch a 
manner, as to ſhew to all Eu- 
rope, that nothing i is more at- 
vantageous to it, chan the al. 
liances with * 5 and Its 
friendſhip. As for us, we ex- 
peR, without delay, the accom- 
pliſhment of the above-namet 
treaty: And, we pray God, 
Sir, to preſerve the ſacred per- 
fon of your majeſty, in ] 
health, and your mot in a 
e proſperity. | 

| Yout majeſty's ' 


ven humble ſervants, 
The States, General 

Hogue, May. of. the Unued P = 

13, 179%, , Vvinces of, the Ne. 

+ therlands, 1612 by 
um 1 tx þ az). Yao Wicher. 
By Weir older! F. Pagel. 
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The king's 
anſwer. 


of Europe.“ 


The lords 
addreſs upon 
the States 
letter. 
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Gentlemen, e 
6 123 you my hearty thanks for the ready aſſurances 
« you give me of providing immediate ſuccours for. the 
“ States-general, and for the zeal you expreſs for the com- 
« mon cauſe. I know nothing, that can be more effectual 
cc for its ſupport both at home and abroad than the unani- 
% mous concurrence, which you have ſhewed upon this oc- 
4 caſion. And it will be a particular ſatisfaction to me, in 


„my time, to revive the glory, which the Engliſh, nation 
has formerly had, of maintaining the liberty and palgnce 


1 


Ihe king likewiſe communicated the letter from the States- 
ay to the houſe of lords, who, on that occaſion, pre- 
ented this addreſs on the 14th of May : e 


— 


ce WI your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
VV lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aflem- 
e bled, return your majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for 
«© communicating to us the letter from the Sites general 
«« to your majeſty. It gives us an opportunity (wit great 
&« ſatisfaction) to repeat to your majeſty the aſſurances of our 
duty, and zeal for your ſervice. And we take this occa- 
C ſion further to aſſure your majeſty, we are very ſenſible of 
« the great and imminent danger, to which the States-general 
are at preſent expoſed. And we do perfectly agree with 


them in beheving, that their ſafety and ours are ſo inſepa- 


<« rably united, that whatſoever is ruin to the one, muſt be 
« fatal to the other. And we humbly defire your majeſty 
« will be pleaſed, not only to make good all the articles of 
«« any former treaty to the States-general, but that you will 
enter into a ſtrict league offenſive and defenſive with them, 
« for our common preſervation; and that you will invite 
c into it all princes and ſtates, who are concerned in the 
e preſent viſible danger, ariſing from the union of France 
« and Spain. And we further deſire your majeſty, that you 
« will be pleafed to enter into ſuch alliances with the empe- 
« ror, as your majeſty ſhall think fit, purſuant to the ends of 
e the treaty of 1689. Towards all which, we affure your 
% majeſty of our hearty and ſincere aſſiſtance, not doubting, 
but, whenever your majeſty ſhall be obliged to engage for 
« the defence of your allies, and the ſecuring the liberty and 


quiet of Europe, Almighty God will protect your ſacred 


« perſon in ſo righteous a cauſe ; and that the unanimity, 


* wealth, and courage of your ſubjects, will carry your ma- 


( zolty 
« jeſty, 
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10 jeſty, with honour and ſucceſs, through all the difficulties Will. III. 
« of a juſt war. And in the laſt place, with great grief, we 1700-1. 
<« take leave humbly to repreſent to your majeſty, that the 
« dangers to which your kingdoms and your allies have been 
« expoſed, are chiefly owing to the fatal counſels, that pre- 
« yented your majeſty's ſooner meeting your people in parlia- 
te ment.” | | PWT A 


To this the king returned the following anſwer : 
% My lords, | 
Ky Thank you for the expreſſions you make of your duty The king's 
« LJ and zeal to my ſervice, and the concern you ſhew for anſwer. 
de the imminent danger to which the States-general are at 
« preſent expoſed. F ſhall take into conſideration your de- 
« fires to me, of entering into new meaſures with them and 
« other princes and ſtates, for our common preſervation. 
« And you may be ſure, it ſhall be always my care to make 
« ſuch alliances with our neighbours, as may tend to our 
« own and their greateſt ſecurity ; which will be the moſt 
e effectual means to raiſe the honour of the Engliſh nation, 


« in our days, to the reputation it hath maintained in any 
©. former times.” 
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The old Ms Ache Prad e by 
"re acquitted — Remarks on the Proceedings — I be 
"Petition Mifunder Bending between the two 


"Hh duſes—The- Parliament is prorogusd I be Earl of 


i Marlhorou gb made' General of -the Army abroatd——T be 
Ang Heeres ts the States Memorial from France 
** * By ==Treaty with enmark— Prince 
295 es 1 e e N 
eath of K. James — His Charadler His 
4 2 France Ihe iam fete Ihe En- 
bn — ny mew” Parliament State of Affairs 
laid before the Commons Tb Pretender attainttd— 
14 Ar ration — All or War — The King Ne- 
Jeane in Treland— IT be King's Ee an 
| ' Union with Scotland—The King's -unghy * ns von 


15 Hor je—His Death and Charatter. - 
The ola mi- TA HE deſign of impeaching the homer miniſtry was 
niſtry im- now beginning to be executed. The handle for 
— boingiing it about was given by the earl of Portland. When 


he was excuſing his own part in the partition treaty, he ſaid, 
That having withdrawn himſelf from —— and being at 
his country-houſe in Holland, the king fent for him, defiring 
him to enter en that negotiation. 1 ** this, he wrote 
to ſecretary Vernon, to aſk his advice, and the advice of his 
other friends, whether it was fit for him to meddle in that 
matter, ſince his being by birth a foreigner ſeemed a juſt ex- 
cuſe for not engaging in an affair of ſuch conſequence. To 
this the Pais. anſwered, that all his friends thought he 
was à very proper perſon to be employed in that treaty, ſince 
he had known the progreſs of all thoſe treaties, and the per- 
ſons: who were employed on that occaſion ; and he named 
the lord Sommers among thoſe who had adviſed this. The 
earl of Portland had miſtaken this circumſtance, which did 
rot belong to the laſt partition treaty, but to that of the year 
before, in favour of the electoral prince of Bavaria, T vn 
houſe 


OF ENGLAND. 


houſe of commons hearing of this, required ſecretary Ver- Will. III. 
non to lay before them that letter, with his anſwer to it; for 1700-1. 


the earl of Portland Taid, that he had left all papers relating 
to that matter in Holland. The ſecretary ſaid, he had re- 
ceived no ſuch letter in the year "Ix | but that led them to 
inquire farther, and they requi im to lay before them 
all the letters he had, relating to both the treaties of par · 
tition, He anſwered, that thoſe were the king's ſecrets, 
writ in ephfidence by the perſons whom he employed. But 
as\in fuch à caſe a houſe of commons will not be put off, 
and a denial rather raiſes in them more earneſtneſs in follow - 
ung their. point; it was replied, that the king had diſpenſed 
wich he oath of ſecrecy, when he ordered all matters to be 
laid. before them}; and they. would admit of no excuſe. The 
ſecretary upon this went to the king, and told him, fince 
theſe were his ſecrets, he was ready to expoſe himſelf to the 
indignatida of the houſe, and to refuſe to ſhew his letters, But 
the King anſwered, that his refuſing to do it would not only 


raiſe a ſtorm againſt himſelf, from which he could not pro- 
tech im, r occaſion an addreſs to the king, to 
order him to lay every thing before the houſe, which, in the 
fate that things were in then, he could not deny. The 
ſecretaty, upon theſe orders given him at two different times, 
carried all the letters, and laid them before the houſe of 
commons. It appeared by theſe, that he had communicated 
the treaty to the king's miniſters, who were in town, about 
the end of Auguſt 1698: That lord Sommers being then at 
Tunbridge, hewent to him; and that he had communicated 
the project both to the earl of Orford and lord Hallifax. 
Several objections were made by them to many parts of the 

treaty, which were mentioned in the ſecretary's letters; but, 
if better. terms could not be had, they thought it was more 
eligible to conclude the treaty, than to leave the Spaniſh 
monarchy to be over-run by France, or to involve Europe in 
a new, war. Lord Sommers had alſo put the great ſeal to 
blank powers for concluding this treaty. When all this was 
read, thoſe. who were ſet on to blow up the flame, moved 
the houſe to impeach ſome of the miniſters, who had been 
concerned in this tranſaction; yet in this they proceeded 
with ſo viſible a partiality, that though the earl of Jerſey had 
ſigned the treaty, and had been ambaſſador in France, and 
+ of ſtate while the partition treaty was negotiating; 
yet he, having joined himſelf to the new miniſtry, was not 
queſtioned about it. The party ſaid, that he had been -x 
ts | IS eaſily 
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Will. III. eafily drawn into it, but that he was not in the ſecret, and 
1700-1. had'no ſhare in the councils that projected it. 


The earl of c 
Portland im- 


peached. 


On the firſt of April the houſe of commons reſolved. 
That William, earl of Portland, by negotiating and con- 
© cluding the 2 of partition, (which was deſtructive to 
© the trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the peace of 
E * is guilty, and ſhall be impeached, of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors.” And they ordered Sir John Leviſon 
Gower to go up to the lords, and at their bar to impeach the 


earl, and to acquaint their lordſhips, that they will in duc 


time exhibit particular articles againſt him. They then ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up articles of impeachment (d) ; 
and defired a conference with the lords, at which the com- 
mons delivered this paper to the lords: 


er [t appearing by your lordſhips journal, that your lord- 
« ſhips have received information of ſome tranſactions be- 
„ tween the earl of Portland and Mr. ſecretary Vernon, 
t relating to the partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the 
c commons, having the ſaid matter under their confidera- 
c tion, deſire 1 will be pleaſed to communicate 


Lc to the commons what informations your Tordſhips have 


« had of any tranſactions relating to any negotiations or 
<« treaties of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, by letter or 
« otherwiſe. And the commons are fully aſſured, that you: 
“ Tordſhips will readily concur in affiſting them in this in- 
« quiry, which they conceive abſolutely neceſſary for the 


(d) The committee were as Sir William Coryton, 
follow : Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Gwyn, 

Mr. Finch, „ Mr. Bromley, 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Harley, | 

Sir Godfrey Copley, Sir Joſeph Tredenham, 

Sir 'Thomas Powys, Sir 'Thomas Meers, 

Lord Mordaunt. Mr. Brotherton, 

Mr. Bridges, Mr. Bertie, 

Sir Edward Seymour; Mr. Dolben, 

Sir John-Leviſon Gower, Mr. Attorney-general, 

Col. Granville. Sir Rowland Gwyn, 

Sir Humphry Mackworth, Mr. Harcourt, 


Sir Bartholomew Shower, 
Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Hammond. 


Mr. St. John, 


Dr. Davenant, 


Mr. Wianington, 
Mr. Scobel, 
Mr. Paget, 
Mr. Tredenham. 
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4 ſafety and honour of this kingdom, and the preſervation Will. III. 
of the peace of Europe.“. 17001. 

Upon this, the lords ordered to be delivered to the com- = 
mons the two Latin commiſſions of powers granted to the 
earls of Portland and Jerſey, for negotiating the treaties; 
one dated the iſt of July 1699, and the other on the 2d © 
January 1700, with the paper of the carl of Portland's, rela- 
ting to his corteſpondence with ſecretary Vernon about the 
hrit tr , + 14k ; ; os 

bo hatch the earl of Portland was impeached firſt, the Kidd is tam- 
chief deſign was againſt the earl of Orford, and the lord 2! ve 
Sommers and Hallifax, Their enemies tried again what uſe ed. 
could be made of captain Kidd's buſineſs, who had been 
taken, and brought over: He was examined by the houſe of 
commons, but either he could not lay a probable ſtory toge- 
ther, or ſome remnants of honeſty, raiſed in him by the 
near proſpect of death, reſtrained him. He accuſed no per- 
ſon of having adviſed or encouraged his turning pirate, He- 
had never talked alone with any of the lords, and never at 
all with lord Sommers. He ſaid, he had no orders from 
them, but to purſue his voyage againſt the pirates in Ma- 
dagaſcar. All endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to ac- 
cuſe the lords: he was aſſured, that, if he did it, he ſhould 
be preſerved; and, if he did it not, he ſhould certainly die 
for his piracy (a) ; yet this could not prevail on him W | 

| m £ 


(a) The author of the Full « Sir Edward Seymour's fo 
Account of the Proceedings in ** greedily laying hold of that 
* relation toCaptain Kidd,” pub- * information, bien he made 
liſhed in 1701, and reprinted in * to the houſe, on Monday, 
the third volume of the State: March 31, viz. That he had 
*- Tratts, during the Reign of © a letter from Kidd, wherein 
King William, has the fol. © he defired to be brought up, 
lowing paſſage in his fecond ** having ſomething to ſay to 
letter: “ Kidd was a. fellow, * the houſe. His manner of 
'* whoſe actions did not only * opening it, and the warmth 
** ſhew, that death mult needs © with which it was ſeconded 
" be terrible ta him, but that «© by a well-ſpoken gentleman, 
he was not like to ſtick at © whoſe tongue, the earl of 
any thing, upon the account © gellamont fays, in one of his 
** of conſcience, to avoid it; ** letters, is as foul and corrupt 
and therefore, probably, „ as his breath, raiſed every 
** would ſet himſelf to work, as one's expectations; and you 
** ſoon as he ſaw his certain „ may be ſure, Kidd was lent 
danger. This is not a mere * for immediately. But being 
* Conjecture, but it is proved by © come and heard, the poor 
Vol. XV. I „ crea- 


* — 
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Will. III. them; ſo that he, with ſome: of his crew, were hanged on 
1700-1. the 23d of May 1701, there appearing net ſo much as a 


— — — 
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« creature had nothing to ſay, 
«© which, in any fort anſwered 
„the expectations of thoſe who 
„% gave the information, or were 
„ ſo forward to ſend for him, 
«© and thereupon he was re- 
«© manded. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour had ſuch indignation at 
his "diſappointment, that he 
« declared, The fellow was a 
„ fool, as well as a rogue; and 
„ that he would never credit 
what he ſhould ſay hereafter, 
« To ſpeak the truth, it was no 
« fault of that gentleman's that 
« Kidd faid no more to the pur- 
«poſe. He watched his bring- 
ing up. and preſently got to 
„ him alone, in the room where 
„ he was kept. Their conver- 
+ ſation, through God's mercy, 
„ was quickly interrupted. 'Two 
« worthy merchants, who heard 
that Sir Edward Seymour was 
alone with Kidd, had fo much 
„ ſenſe of his behaviour through - 
out that whole matter, and 
ſo juſt an abhorrence of ſuch 
« aà practice, that they ruſhed 
„ immediatel) into the room, 
« and put am end to the privacy. 
« But, if there be a curioſity of 
„% knowing what paſſed in that 
« [tle time it laſted, the mi- 
« ſtreſs of the tavern at Cha- 
«© rjino-crofs, where Kidd ſtaid 
«2 little while, and he was 
« carried back to Newgate that 
morning, and the keeper, 
« who took care of him, and 
« drank with him; are both 
alive, and can tell what Kidd 
„naturally related of that ſhort 


* conference, ſoon after it was 
*« over, 1 think I ought to tell 


colour 


« yon, how Sir Edward Sey- 
* mourcame to make this mif- 
take, in procuring Kidd to 
„be ſent for thus fFruitleſsly, 
that you may the better ſee 
* his zeal to make ſomewhat 
more than he could find. For 
though he told the houſe 
She had a letter from Kidd, 
„that was but a mending the 
the ſtory, to give the more 
% expectation of what was to 
come; and therefore you will 
« obſerve care was taken to 
«*-omit any mention of a letter 
in the printed votes.“ The 
fact was thus: When Kidd 
Was brought up the firſt time, 
« he became indebted to one 
„ Kiftdale, a coffee man, near 
the houſe of commons, in ſe- 
ven or eight ſhillings. The 
« coffee-man and his fon went 
« to him to Newgate, on the 
Sunday, to demand the debt, 
« and drinking together, Kift- 
„dale ſaid to Kidd, © You are 
a fool to be hanged for any 
body, and you may certainly 
% ſave your life, if you can ſay 
« any thing againſt the lord 


« Orford, ''and the lord Som- 


« mers.“ Kidd replied, * I will 
« hang for no body, and I am 
« reſolved to ſpeak all I know. 
Kiſtdale and his ſon went im- 
“ mediately with this ſtory to 
„ Sir Edward Seymour, and 
«« upon that he founded the in- 
« formation he gave the houſe, 


«. which he called the receiving 


« a letter; whether the cofftee- 
« man acted by order in talking 
«© ſo to Kidd, or whether he 
« only gueſſed where he _ 


* 
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colour to faſten any imputation on thoſe lords. However, Will. III. 
' their enemies tried what uſe could be made of the grant of 1700-1. 


y 
' 
: 
} 


« be welcome with a bad ſtory, 
IL know. not. Sir Edward 
« Seymour little knew himſelf, 
« when he ſaid he would never 
« credit Kidd again. He was 
„ ſounwilling to let this matter 
© end. without more prejudice 
©. and reflection on thoſe whoſe 
« Tpin he wiſhed, that ten days 
after; he and his good - na- 
* tured friend were engaged in 
«+ bringing another. yet more 
„ 1mpertinent. ſtory before the 
© houſe. He informed them, 
„that Kidd, ſince his being in 
Newgate, had been in ſome 
* other place beſides the houſe 
of commons; this occaſioned 
a new examination of all the 
„ keepers of Newgate. But 
there alſo followed a diſap- 
** pointment, it proving to be a ri- 
diculous as well as a falſe tale, 
and ended only in the confuſion 
** of thoſe; whoſe malice and de- 


re to oppreſs innocence could 


never end. The ſtory is as fol- 
* lows: One Symmonds, who 
had been formerly an officer 
in the marine regiments, and 
«* lives now as he can, told Sir 
'* Edward Seymour and Mr. 
* John Howe, that one Stock- 
dale told him, chat the firſt 
© time Kidd was brought up to 
« the; houſe, as he was going 
back to Newgate, he was 
carried to the Id Hallifax's 
* houſe in Weſtminſter. Stock - 
„ dale ſaid, he ſaw bim there, 
together with that lord and 


(the lord Sommers; incredi- 


ble ſtupidity and effromery | 


My author proceeds, if you 
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would know thequality of this 
Stockd.ile, he is a poor fellow 
that waits at an alehouſe at 
Charing-Croſs, to be ſent on 
errands, bat was brother to a 
maid-ſervant in my lord Hal- 
lifax's family; by pretence of 
which, he uſed very often to 
get victuals there, and fo 

new the way into the houſe, 
Upon the examination of theſe 
two fellows, procured by 
Seymour and Howe, it ap- 
peared it was not poſſible the 
tale ſhould be true, becauſe 
all that day, hundreds of pec« 
ple followed Kidd wherever 
he went, ſo that this interview 
muſt have been a very public 
one, If the gentlemen, who 
thought fit to give this nota- 
ble information to the houle 
of commons, had not been 
bliaded with malice, they 
mult have ſeen the folly of it. 
Was it probable that one ot 
thoſe lords, who was who! v 
unconcerned in the bufincts of 
Kidd, ſhould fo unneceſſarily 
deſire his company at his 
houſe on ſo remarkable a day ? 
Or was it poſible-to believe, 
that the other of theſe lords 
who certainly thought him- 
{elf not a liitle fortuuate, that 
Kidd, upon ell his examina- 
tions had declared he had ne- 
ver ſeen him, would begin an 
acquaintance wich him at that 
time? LT have told you, that 
this third inquiry vaniſhed in- 
to ſmoke: and I cannot for. 
bear obſ-rvmg to you, that 
it ended without any cenſare 

1 2 er 


mons. 
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Id and ignorant lawyers affirmed to be agalntf 
——law, This matter was therefore, for the fourth time, deba- 
ted in the houſe of commons; and the behaviour of thoic 

peers in it appeared ſo innocent, fo legal, aud, in truth, T6 
meritorious, that it was again let fall. The inſiſting ſo much 

on »t ſerved eee people, that the enemies of theſe 

lords wanted not inclinations, but only matter” to charge 

them, ſince they made ſo much uſe of this. But ſo partial 

Was a great part of the houſe, that the dropping this was 


carried only dy a ſmall majority. When one defign failed, 


. 


another was ſet up. —_ - 
Lord Som. It was pretended, that by Vernon's letters it was clearly 
— _— proved, that the lord Sommers had conſented to the partition 
4 | treaty ;, ſo, a debate coming on in the houſe of commons 
Burnet, concerning, that, lord Sommers deſired he might be admitted 
to give an account of his ſhare in it. Some oppoſition was 
made to this, but, as it had been always granted, it Could 
tot be denied him. He had obtained the king's leave to tell 
every thing: ſo that, when he appeared before the houſe, he 
told them, the king had writ to him, that the ſtate of the 
king of Spain's health was deſperate; and that he' ſaw no 
way to prevent a wat, but to accept of the propoſition, 
which the French made for a partition.” That the king 
| ſent him the ſcheme of this, and ordered him to communi- 
cate it to ſome others, and to give him both his own'oprnion 
and theirs concerning it, and to ſend him over powers for a 
treaty, but in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible, * Vet his ma- 
jeſty added, that, if he and his other miniſters thought that a 
treaty ought not to be made upon ſuch à project, then the 
whole matter muſt be let fall, for he could not bring the 
French to better terms. Lord Sommers upon this ſaid, that 
he thought it was the taking too much upon himſelf, if he 
thould have put a flop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence. If 
the king of Spain had died before it was fintſhed, and the 
blame had been caſt on him for not ſending the neceſlary 
powers, becauſe he was not ordered to do it by a warrant i 
full form, he could not have juſtified dat, Nack the king's 
letter was really a warrant, and therefore he thought he was 
bound to ſend the powers that were Called for, which he had 
done. But at the ſame time he wrote his own opinion very 
fully to his majeſty, objecting to many particulars, if there 
10 3 


« or indignation expreſſed a- „ act a part ſo ameleſsly ma- 
gainſt thoſe who continued to Hcious.” 


Will. Iran tat captatu Kidd might recover” from” the pirates, 
' 1700+}. which ſome 8 


Free 
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; yas room for it, and propoſing ſeveral things, which, as he Will. III. 
* thought, were for the good and intereſt of England. That, 1700-1. 
fon after the powers were ſent over by him, the treaty was - 
' concluded, to which he put the great ſeal, as he thought he 
i was bound to do; and that in this, as he was a privy-counſel- 
lor, he had offered the king his beſt advice, and, as he was a 
chancellor, he had executed his office according to. his duty. 
That as for putting the ſeal to the powers, he had done it upon 
the king's letter, which was a real warrant, though not a 
formal one; that he had indeed defired, that a warrant in 
due form might be ſent him for his own ſecurity ; but he did 
not think it became him to endanger the public, only for want 
of a point of form, in ſo critical a time, wherein great diſ- 
patch was, requiſite, Having finiſhed what he had to ſay, | 
the ſpeaker aſked him the queſtion, which had been reſolved 
before his admiſſion, | + Who had informed him, that there Journal of 
« was, a debate in the houſe about him?” To which he due bene e. 
; anſwered, “ That he was ſtrangely ſurprized at a queſtion, 
that he never knew was put to any man, that came to de- 
.$ fire the favour of being heard; and that, if that queſtion 
4 was aſked to bring the leaſt prejudice to any man in En- 
gland, he would not only be content to lie under the cen- 
ure of the houſe, but ſuffer the worſt thing that might be- 
« fall, him upon earth, rather than do ſuch a diſhoneſt 
thing. He: then withdrew, but came back immediately, 
and deſired to leave with the houſe the king's letter to him, 
and the copy of his anſwer ; which, he acquainted the houſe, 
he had leave to lay before them. His defence of himſelf was 
ſo full and clear, that it was believed, if, upon his withdraw- 
ing, the queſtion had been quickly put, the whole matter 
had been ſoon at an end, and the proſecution let fall. But 
his enemies drew. out the debate to ſuch a length, that the 
impreſſion which his ſpeech had made was much worn out; 
and, the houſe fitting till it was paſt midnight, they at laſt | 
carried this reſolution, by a majority of ſeven or eight, Vote agi 
That John lord Sommers, by adviſing his majeſty, in the 2 6 
«c * $ f . H. C. 
F year 1698, to the treaty for partition of the Spaniſh mo- 111. 134, 
* narchy, whereby large territories of the king of Spain's 
„ dominiqons were to be delivered up to France, is guilty of 
a high crime and miſdemeanor.” And. the houſe ordered 
Mr. Simon Harcourt . to go up to the lords, and impeach 
dim. Immediately. after they reſolved, That Edward carl And 3 | 
e of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, be, for th „ 


| : e ſame and Hallifax, 
* reaſons, impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors.” Apr. 13, 


| 3 f 0 a Ac- 


* 
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Will. III. Accordingly, the general impeachment was brought up the 
1700-1. next day, againſt all three, to the bar of the houſe of lords. 
— The commons were very ſenſible, that thoſe impeach- 
1 _ ments muſt come to nothing, and that they hat not a majo- 
pg hora — * the houſe of lords to judge in them as they ſhould di- 
Burnet, rect. They reſolved therefore on. a ſhorter way, to ſix a ſe- 
vere cenſure on the lords, whom they had thus impeached. 
They voted an addreſs to the king, for removing them from 
his council and preſence for ever; which was preicated by 

the houſe on the 23d of April, in theſe terms: 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
Pr. H. c. W E, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
III. 137. the commons in parliament aſſembled, do Kim: 
6 bly crave leave to repreient to your majeſty the great ſa- 

& tisfaction we have from our late enquiry concerning the 

& s treaty of partition, made in the year 1698, (on which the 

e treaty of 1699 was founded) to ſee your majeſty's great 

« care of your people and this nation, in not entering into 

ce that negotiation without the advice of your Engliſh coun- 

« ſellors: and finding, that John lord Sommers, on whoſe 

& judgment your majeſty did NEL rely in that ſo important 

«© affair, did, in concert with Edward earl of Orford, 

« and Charles lord Hallifax, adviſe your majeſty to enter 

into that treaty, of ſo dangerous conſequence to the trade 

«and welfare of this nation; and who, to avoid the cen- 

© ſure, which might juſtly be apprehended to fall on thoſe 

© who adviſed the fame, endeavoured to inſinuate that your 

«© majeſty, without the advice of your counſel, entered into 

c that treaty, and under your ſacred name to ſeek protection 

« from what themſelves had fo adviſed'; of which treatment 

«« of your majeſty, we cannot but have a juſt reſentment. 

« And, that they may be no longer able to deceive' your 

c majeſty, and abuſe your people, we do humbly beſcech 

8 your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to remove John 

* lord Sommers, Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord 

« Hallifax, from your council and preſence for ever; as 
« alſo William earl of Portland, who tranſacted theſe trea- 
„ties, fo unjuſt in their own nature, and fo fatal in their 
** conſequences to this nation and the peace of Europe. And 
« we humbly crave leave, upon this occaſion, to repeat our 
c aſſurances to your majeſty, that we will always ſtand by 
* and fupport your majeſty, to the utmoſt of our power, 
againſt all your enemies both at home and abroad.” 
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10 this addreſs the king retumed this anſuer . 9 1 


Denne, 


te me, and pow repeat, of ſtanding by and ſupporting me 
« againſt all our enemies both at home and abroad; nes 
60 which nothing, in my opinion, can contribute ſo much 


« 2s à good correſpondence between me and my people. 


4e And therefore you may depend upon it, that I will em- 
<« ploy none in my ſervice, but ſuch as ſhall be thought moſt 
« likely to improve that mutual truſt and confidence between 
«us, which is fo 1 this conjuncture, both for our 


&« own ſecurity, and the defence and the preſeryation of our 
&« allies.” 


« 1 am willing to take all occaſions of thanking 00 U very 
heartily for the aſſurances you haye frequently given 


— * ” 


uch an addreſs had never gone along with an impeach- Remarks on 


ment before. The houſe of commons had indeed begun ſuch 
2 practice in king Charles the Second's time. When they 
dilliked a miniſter, but had not matter to ground an impeach- 
ment on, they had taken this method of making an addreſs 
againſt him; but it was a new attempt to come with an addreſs 
after an impeachment. This was puniſhing before trial, 
contrary to an indiſpenſible rule of juſtice, of not judging 
before the parties were heard. The fouls of lords ſaw, that 
this made their judicature ridiculous, when, in the firſt in- 
{tance , of an accuſation, application was made to the king 
for a cenſure, and a very ſevere one, ſince few miſdemea- 
ors could. deſerve a harder ſentence. Upon theſe grounds 
the lords prevented the commons, and ſent ſome of their 
body to the king with this counter-addreſs: RR 


AE your majeſty” s moſt loyal and qui beg. 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſ- 
<« ſembled, beg leave to repreſent to your maſeſty, that the 
60 houſe ok commons have ſeverally impeached, at the. bar of 
% our houſe, William earl of Portland, John Jord Sommers, 
« Edward earl of Ortord, and Charles lord Hallifax, of high 
« crimes and miſdemeanors. We do moſt humbly be- 
« ſeech your majeſty, that your majeſty. will be pleaſed not 
« to, BE any. cenſure upon them, until they are tried 
% upon the impeachments, and judgment be giv en accord- 
« ing . to \ the uſage of parliament, and the Jaws of the 


v1] and.“ . ; | iS | 
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this addreſs. 
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Proceedings 
npon the 
i:mpeach+ 
ments. 


gainkk the 
| earl ef Or- 
| ford. 


WII. M. 
| council-bocks, contrary to the addreſs of tlie commons. As 
| | | : 
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The king made no other anſwer to this addreſs, than by 


letting the names of the impeached lords continue ſtill in the 
this ſeemed to be a refuſing to grant what they had deſired, 


though it was but a peace of common j 


th 1 uſtice, it was com- 
plained of, and it was ſaid, that theſe 


ords had ſtill great 


eredit with the king. The commons had, for form lake, 
ordered a committee to prepare articles of impeachment, but 


they intended to let the matter lie dormant, thinking that 
What they had done already, had ſo marked thoſe lords, 
that the king could not employ them any more; for that was 
the chief thing they aimed at, nr e bt bony 

Accordingly, the impeachments lay long neglected in the 
houſe of commons, and probably would have been dropped, 
if the lords concerned had not moved for a trial. On their 
motion, on the 5th of May, a month and five days after the 
impaachment of the earl of Portland, and twenty-one days 


after that of the other three lords, the houſe of lords, to 


quicken the proceedings of the commons, ſent them a meſ- 


ſage to put them in mind, that, as yet no particular articles 


had been exhibited againſt the impeached lords ; which, after 
impeachments had been ſo long depending, was due in juſ- 
tice to the perſons concerned, and agreeable to the methods 
of parliament in ſuch caſes. Upon this articles were framed 
againſt the earl of Orford, and, on the gth of May, were 
ſent up to the lords by colonel Bierly, who, by order of the 
commons, demanded that the earl ſhould give ſecurity to 
abide the judgment of the houſe of lords; but, after in- 
ſpecting the journals, the commons were told that there was 
no precedent of giving any ſuch ſecurity upon an impeach- 
ment of high crimes and miſdemeanors. 3 
In the articles, the carl was charged for taking great 

rants from the king; Kidd's buſineſs was qbjected to him; 
1 was alſo charged for abuſes in managing the fleet, and 
victualling it, when it lay on the coaſt of Spain, and for 
ſome orders he had given during his command, and, in con- 
cluſion, for his adviſing the partition treaty. And, in ſet- 
ting this out, the commons urged, that the king, by the 
alliance made with the emperor in the year 1689, was bound 
to maintain his ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, which they 
faid was ſtill in force; fo the partition treaty was a breach of 
faith, contrary to that alliance; and this paſt current in the 
houſe, of commons, without any debate or enquiry, into it; 
for every thing was acceptable there, that loaded that treaty, 
and theſe lords; but they did not confider, that by this hey 
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declared, they thought the king was bound to maintain the Will. III. 


emperor's right to that ſucceſſion; yet this was not intended 1700-1. 


by thoſe who managed the party, who had not hitherto given ⁊xꝶx! 
any countenance to the emperor's pretenſions.: fo apt are par- 


ties to make uſe of any thing that may ſervr a turn, without 
conſidering the conſequences of it. | 
The car] of Orford put in his anſwer in four days; he The earl of 

ſaid he had no grant of the king, but a reverſion at a' great Orford'san- 
diftance, and a - of ten thouſand pounds, after he had de- Wer. 
feated the French at la Hogue, which he thought he might 

lawfully accept of, as all others before him had done: he 

opened Kidd's matter, in which he had acted legally, with 

good intentz6ns to the public, and to his own Joſs : his ac- 

counts, while he commanded the fleet, had been all exa- 

mined and were paſt; but he was ready to wave that, and to 


juſtify himſelf in every particular, and he denied his having 


given any advice about the partition treaty ; this was imme- 


let-it he before 
to a replication, which is only a 
they undertake to make good their 


diately ſent down to the commons ; but they 
them, without comin 
piece of form, by whi 


charge (b). | 2 


{by If the reader defires a 
larger account of the articles and 
anſwer, it is as follows: 


I. That in a long and expen- 
five war, the earl had procured 
from his majeſty grants of ſeveral 
manors, meſſuages, &c. as alſo 
exorbitant ſums of money: 

To which the earl anſwered, 


„ That, he having for ſeveral 


«years rendered to the king his 
* utmoſt ſervice and duty, as a 
« good: and loyal ſubject, his 
«-majeſty was graciouſly. plea- 


** ſed, upon ſeveral occaſions, 


to take notice of the ſame, 
and out of his wonted bounty 
* was pleaſed to give him two 
% grants, one a reverſionary 
grant for years offome houſes ; 
the other a grant of the re- 
's mainder of a groſs ſum a- 


On 


* mounting to about 20001. a 
year for hve years.” 
II. That, in breach of the 
truſt xepoſed in him, whilſt he 
was commander in chief of the 
navy in or near the Streights of 
Gibraltar, he did. receive great 
ſums of the public money, which 
he converted to his awn. private 
uſe, and unlawfully procured 2 
privy-ſeal to diſcharge him from 
accounting to the public for the 
fame. To which he anſwered, 
by denying the facts, and ſay- 
ing, That he did make up. 
e and upon oath paſs his ac- 
* counts for the monies impreſ- 
0 ſed to him, and had his.Qu1- 
« eras eſt in due courſe of law 
„ upon the ſame.” | 

III. That he received from 
the king of Spain and others 
conſiderable fums of. W 
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WIHLITH! + On the 19th of May, after another quickening meſſage 


—  — — 

Articles f | 
es rp and great quantities of wine, 
the lord Oil, and other proviſions for the 


Sommers. fleet, for which he ought to have 


accounted; but that he conver- 


ted the ſame to his own uſe; 
and, for ſecuring himſelf from 
rendering any account, he poſ- 
ſeſſed divers great offices, incon- 
ſiſtent, and deſigned as checks 
one upon the other. To which 
the ear] anſwered, «© That what- 
% ever he received from the 
« king of Spain, or any others, 
for the fleet, was duly. de- 
« livered and diftributed a- 
*« mong{t the officers and ſea- 
« men; and he denied, that 
he enjoyed any offices incon- 
« ſiſtent, or which ought to be 
« checks one upon the other.“ 
IV. That he hath clande- 
ſtinely, contrary to the law of 
nations, fold ſeveral veſſels 
taken under pretence of prize, 
withoutcondenination, and con- 
verted the money to his own uſe. 
To which he anſwered by de- 
nying the fact, and ſaying, 
% That he did from time to 
«« time give orders, that the 
«« prizes taken ſhould be care- 
fully preſcrved without em- 
a bezzlement, and duly procee- 
„ ded againſt, and the product 
„ anſwered as the law directs.“ 
V. That he, preſiding in the 
commiſſion for executing the of- 
fice of lord high »dmiral of En- 
gland, had diſcouraged and re- 
jected the requeſt and propoſal 
of the Eaſt-India company for 
ſuppreſiing iracies in the South- 
Seas; an had procured a com- 
miſſion for one William Kidd, 
who had committed divers pi- 


1700-T. from the lords, articles of impeachment were ſent up to the 


- peers 


racies and depredations on the 
high ſeas; being thereto encou- 
raged through the hopes of be- 
ing protetted by the high ſta- 
tion and intereſt of the ſaid earl. 
To which he anſwered, ** That 
he did never diſcourage or re- 
«« je&t the company's requeſt, 
* unleſs it were by telling them, 
„that the admiralty by law 
„ could not grant the ſame: 
and as to the matter of Kidd, 
* his commiſſion was according 


to law, and his expedition in- 


tended for the public good 
« and ſervice; and, if he had 
committed any piracics, he is 
« anſwerable for the ſane, he 
never being ordered or en- 
2 8 by the ſuid earl ſo to 
60 6 * , 

VI. That, while the king- 
dom was under an apprehenſio 
of an imd. ediate invaſion fron 
France, he, preferring hi: ho; es 
of gain to himſelf, to the 1: tity 
of the public, did order c:pt ain 
Steward, commander of the Du- 
cheſs, to put on board captain 
Kidd a great number of able 
ſeamen, to the prejudice of the 
public ſecurity, and to the en- 
dangering the Duchels, if ſhe 
had been attacked by the enc- 
my. To which he anſwered, 
That the men taken from on 
„board the Ducheſs were but 
«« ſome of the very perſons, that 
© were juſt before taken. from 
© on board of captain Kidd, 
* and. returned by their own 
** conſent again, not being a- 
% boye twenty in number, and 
© that when all fears of an in- 
« yaſion were over..“ So 
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peers againſt the lord Sommers, by Mr. Harcourt, and. the WIII. III. 


demand for giving ſecurity to abide by their lordfhips judg- ryoor. 


ment was repeated. 


In theſe articles the two partition treaties were copiouſſy 


ſet forth, and it was laid down for a foundation, that the 


king was bound to maintain the emperor's right of ſucceſſion 
to the crovn of Spain; lord Sommers was charged, for ſet- 
ting the ſeals, firſt to the powers, and then to the treaties 
themſelves; he was alſo charged, for accepting ſome grants, 
and the manner of taking them was repreſented as fraudulent, 


he ſeeming to buy them of the king, and then getting him-: 


ſelf diſcharged of the price contracted for; Kidd's buſineſs 
was alſo. mentioned, and dilatory and partial proceedings in 
Chancery were objected to him. He put in his anſwer in a 
very few days: in the partition treaty, he ſaid, he had of- 
fered the king very faithful advice as a counſellor, and had 
acted according to the duty of his poſt, as chancellor ; ſo he 
had nothing more to anſwer for: as for his grants, the king 
deſigned him a grant to ſuch a value, the king was not de- 


VII. That during the war, 
he did by niſrepreſentations pro- 
cure an order for his majeſty's 
ſhip the Dolphin, to be em- 
ployed in a private voyage for 
the advantage of himſelf and 
others concerned with him. To 


which he anſwered, ** That 


© what was done therein, was 
“done after the peace conclu- 
& ded, and by bis majeſty's 


command, at the inſtance and 
* requeſt of other perſons, con- 


* trary to his opinion.“ 

VIII. That, during the time 
of his commanding the navy, 
he did, through negle&, and in 
contempt of orders, unneceſſarily 
hazard and expoſe the fleet, and 


loſe the opportunities of taking 


or deſtroying the French ſhips, 
2nd ſuffer them to return ſafe in- 
to their own harbours, To 
which he anſwered, © That he 


* is not guilty of any neglect or 


* omiſſion of his duty erein, 
nor did expett in this parti- 


« cular to be charged therewith, 
© conſidering his f ithful ſer- 
« vices rendered againſt the 
French fleet.” 

IX. That he did, in concert 
with other falſe and evil coun» 
ſellors, adviſe the king in the 
year 1698, to enter into one 
treaty for dividing the monarchy 
and dominions of Spain; in 
purſuance whereof, in 1699, 
another treaty was entered into 
for the like purpoſe : both which 
treaties were prejudicial to the 
intereſt of the Proteſtant religion 


all over Europe, ruinous to the 
trade 'of England, and diſho- 


nourable to the king and the na- 
tion. To which he anſwered. 
% That he does deny, that he 
„did adviſe his majeſty to en- 


ter into the treaty of partition; 


« and, ſo far as he was any 
* ways, acquainted therewith, 
« he objected to and gave his 
*« opinion againſt the ſame,” 
Pr. H. C. III. 147. 
ccived 
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Will. Hl. ceived in the value; the manner of paſſing it vas according 
t7500-1. to the uſual methods of the treaſury, in order to make a 


grant ſure, and out of the 3 of being avoided. Kidd's 
buſineſs was opened, as was formerly ſet forth; and as to 
the court of chancery, he had applied himſelf wholly to the 
diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with little regard to his on health 


without fear or fayour (c). 


1 (c) The following extract 
gives à larger account of this 


I. That John lord Sommers, 
well knowing the moſt apparent 
ill conſequences, as well as the 
injuſtice of the partition of the 
Spaniſh monarcky, did adviſe 
his mzjeſty to enter into a treaty 
for it, and did ſo far encourage 
and. promote the ſame, that the 
laid treaty was concluded and ra- 
tified in 1698, under the great 
ſeal of England, then in cultody 
of the {aid lord So:nmers. Io 
which his lordſhip anſwered, by 
a full and plain account of all 
the ſteps of that treaty, refer- 
zing himſelf to the letters on that 
ſubject between the king and 
him, © wherein, as he concei- 
„ ved, he had fully and faith- 


fully diſcharged his truſt, and 


„the duty incumbent on him.” 
II. That, for, the more effec- 


_ 


or quiet, and had acted according to the beſt of his judgment 


WA 


III. That, having affixed the 
great ſeal without lawful war- 
rant, in hopes of concealing that 
evil and moſt dangerous prac- 
tice, aftet he had ſettled the 
ſaid commiſſions, he aſed his 
endeavour to procure” a war- 
rant to be tranſmitted to him for 
affixing the great ſeal; that it 
might not be known, but that 
he had it in due time. To 
which ſecond and third articles 
he anſwered, © That having re- 
** ceived his majeſty's expreſs 
commands to fend bis ma- 
jeſty full powers under the 
great ſeal, for negatiating the 
« {11d treaty,” Wich blanks for 
his majeſty's commiſſioners 
names, he thought it ſuffi- 
« cient warrant for fim fo to do. 
And that he did afterward: 
*"defire his majeſty, that a par- 
, *© ticular warrant for ſigning the 
_*« ſaid © commiſſion might be 
1 ſigned and returned; nat that 


taal cariying on the ſaid treaty, * he doubted his wmajeſty's ſaid 


_. commithons were, prepared, a- 
.. mended, enlarged, or altered, by 


the lord Sommers, without any. 
law ful warrant forhis ſo doing; 
hereunto, without communi- 


. . cating the ſame to the reſt of the 
then lords juſtices of England, 


or adviſing, with the-privwy.coun- 


Cil, he did preſume to affi x the 
great ſeal of England, with a 


dlank for commiſhoners names, 
ts be afterwards inſerted. 


letter to be a ſufficient war- 
rant, but for that ſuch War- 
rant would be more proper”to 
+ be produced, if occafion ſhould 
6. gue... , 

TV. That, contrary to his do- 
ty, he affixed the great ſeal of 
England to the ratification of the 
ſaid treaty in 1698, not having 
communicated he tanks to the 
reſt of the three lords juſtices, 0! 
adviſed with the privy council, 


leaving 


 deſtry 
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leaving one entire blank ſheet, | 
and many other. blanks in the 
{ad ratification, with an intent 


to be aſterwards filled up by 
other perſons beyond the ſeas. 
To which he anſwered, That 


7 Mr. ſecretary Vernon having 


ared, by his majeſty's 
a eee 1 . 
«- for ratification, with blanks 
© therein, he did affix the great 
Kal, which he conceives, and 
* is adyiſed he might lawfully 
40 do, not communicating the 
10 22 becauſe he had his ma- 


4 jeſty's command, that the ſaid 


« treaty. ſhould. be kept ſecret.” 
V. n, in the year 1699, 
another treaty of partition was 


concluded and ratified ynder the 
SER Ea, ſeal, then, in cuſtody of the 


id, lord Sommers, evidently 
75 to the trade of this 
realm, Ke to his ma 


jelly, high ly injurious to the 


8 75 Proteſtant religion, 


5 5 {ly 227470 to diſturb 


the general peace of e. by 
akering e, balance of er 


8 18 I 


” is 


8 Aga 
35 "of gar Re lord the 


anſwered. 


. To whi 
« hs hs bad not any know- 


« ledge. of the ſaid treaty, or 


* any. 1h 4 * in order there 
__ ++ unto, ſave only that a draught 


« of the ſaid treaty v. 


ords..of the privy council 


4 «+ (whereof he was ane) to which 


rant be, as well as others 


u preſent, did make ſeve- 


« ral objections; but. they were 
& Teen informed. by his 


ont 


« majeſty's plenipotentiaries for 
tranſacting the faid treaty, 
« who were. then alſo preſent, 
«+ that the ſaid treaty. was fo far 
e perfeCted, that nothing could 
« then be altered therein; and, 
* his majeſty afterwards, by his 
Mr Warrant, requiring the rati- 
« fying of the ſaid treaty under 

3 great ſeal, he did affix 
the . ſeal to ſuch ratifica- 
tion, being, as he conceives, 
«+ obliged ſo to do.? 

VI. > Chat whereas, by the 
laws and uſages of this realm, 
all commiſſions under the great 
ſeal, for the making any _y 
or alliance, ought to bs enrolle 
and entered on record in the 
court of Chancery, he, the ſaid 
lord Sommers, not minding the 
duty of his office, did not in 
any manner inroll or enter on 
record any of the ſaid commiſ- 
ſions or ratifications. To w hich 
he anſwered, „ That he con- 


ceives it. was not incumbent 


* upon him as lord chancellor, 
« to ſee the commiſſions or ra- 
© tifications enrolled, the ſame 
«« being prepared and brought 
« to the great ſeal, by the ſe- 


« cretiries of late, ready in- 


« profſed, and, when ſealed, 


taken away by them, and the 


« original treaties remaining in 
« their cuſtody ; but the care of 


read inrolling the ſame, if neceſ- 
6 DA in the preſence 0 Hers 


« ſary, doth (as he conceives) 
cx Lee to the prothonotary of 
„the court of Chancery, 

VII. That the ſaid lord Som- 
mers, contrary to his oath as 
lord chancellor of England, did 
paſs many, Sreat, e 

an 


14. 
A copy of the lord gommerꝰs anſwer was, with great diſ- Will. UI, 
patch, ſent down to Oe and upon that they were 1709-I. 
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win. III. at 3 full ſtand. At the motion of the earl of Orford, the 
1700-1: lords, four days before, had alſo acquainted them, that the 
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and exorbitant grants, under the 
great "ſeal, of divers manors, 
lordſhips and lands, &c. be- 
longing to the crown of En- 
gland; and did adviſe, promote 
and procure divers like grants 


bf the late forfeited eſtates in 


Ireland, in contempt of the ad- 


vice of the commons of England. 


To which he anſwered, That 
* he doth acknowledge he did 
«« -paſs ſeveral grants, to divers 
<< perſons, of ſeveral lands, te- 
«© nements and hereditaments 
* belonging to his majeſty in 
right of his crown of En- 
„gland; but that, before any 
of them came to the great ſeal, 
the ſame were regularly paſ- 
ſed through the proper offices, 
and brought with ſufficient 
** warrants for the great ſeal ; 
and he believes, more conſi- 
derable grants have paſſed 
„in the like number of years 
in moſt of his predeceſſors 
times; and conceives, and is 
„ adviſed, that being required 
«++ by his majeſty, by warrant, to 


«« paſsthe 1ame, he ought ſo to 
do; and denies, that he did 
ever adviſe, promote or pro- 


cure any grant to be made to 
46 any per on wharſoever, of 
*© any forfeited eſtate in Ireland, 


or did procure any act or bill 


„prepared for confirming any 
„ {uch grant in the parliament 
« of Ireland, to be approved in 
« the privy council in England ; 
«-and ſaith, that what bil's of 


« this nature were remitted un- 


„ der the 1 ſeal of England, 
«*-to be paſſed into laws in Ire- 


land, the ſame were firſt ap- 


houſe 


«« proved and paſſed in the pri- 
vy council in England, ac- 
„ cording to the uſual form in 
*« ſuchcaſes; and, being ſo ap- 
„ proved,” were, by order of 
* council, ſent to the faid lord 
« Sommers, who was by” the 
© ſaid order required to affix the 
great ſea] theretoo. 
III. That he did not only 
receive and enjoy the fees, pro- 
fits and perquiſites belonging to 


the great ſeal, but had received 


an annual penſion from the 
crown of 40001. and had fur- 
ther begged and procured for his 
own benefit, many great, un- 
reaſonable, and exorbitant grants 
of revenues belonging to the 
crown of England: To Which 
he anſwered, ''** That the an- 
„ nual penſion or allowance of 
« 40001. had been allowed to 
„ ſeveral' of his predeceffors ; 
„ but he denied, that he did 
ever beg or uſe any means to 
«« procure any grant whativever 
& for his own benefit; but that 
what his majeſty! was'pleaſed 
„to give him, proceeded from 
&* his majeſty's own motion, and 
of his mete bounty, and as 
his majeſty was pleaſed to de- 
% Clare upon that occaſion, as 
* an evidence ofthe gracious ac- 
« ceptation of the ſaid lord 
« Sommers's ' zealous endea- 

« vours for his ſervice,” _ 
TX. That, in order to pro- 
cure a grant of fee-farm rents, 
he did enter into ſeveral treaties, 
and had many communication“ 
with tue anditor of the rates, 
and with the clerk of the truſ- 
tees for ſale of the ſaid rents, 
| ard 


5 
6 
Ee 
h 
1 
of 
to 
3 
id 
to 


hat 
ſed 
om 
and 
| as 
de- 
„ 28 
5 AC- 
lord 
dea- 


| pro- 


rents, 


zaties, 


ation 


rates, 
> truſ- 
Tents, 

ard 


and contracted and agreed with 


them, as a reward for their diſ- 
covery, one full fourth part of 
all lach rents ſo diſcovered, 

X. That, notwithſtanding the 
ſaid | pretended contracts, there 
was notany ſum of money really 
paid, but the contracts and pay - 
ments were colourably and frau- 
dulently contrived in deceit of 
his majeſty, and eluſion of the 
acts of parliament. To which 
ninth and tenth articles he an- 
ſwered, That after his ma- 
« jeſty had given directions to 
6 the lords of the treaſury for 
granting fee · farm rents to the 
9 of him and his heirs; 
his majeſty's intended bounty 
„% would have been. loſt, wich- 
out. information could be 
« gained of ſuch particular rents; 
Hand therefore application was 
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houſe had been deſired by the earl, that a day might be ap- Will, III. 
pointed for his ſpeedy trial; but, finding. no iſſue joined 


for ſchools, churches, bridges, 


&c. and many quit- rents of ma- 
nors, omitted and annexed to 
the caſtle of Windſor for ſup- 
port of the ſame, and mainte- 
nance of the officers, ſeryants; 
and attendants in the faid caſtle, 


were conveyed by the faid tru{- 


tees, through the direction and 
power of the ſaid lord Sommers, 
contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of the ſaid acts of par- 
liament, to. the great vexation 
and oppreſſion of many of his 
majeſty's good ſubjects, and cre- 


ating many new and unreaſon- 


able charges on the other re- 
venues of the crown. To which 
he anſwered, ** That ſome 
things might be inſerted by 
„ miſtaken informations, and 
not out of any deſigns; but 


« he denied, that as to his 


* made to the faid auditor ande knowledge, or belief, any of 


«4 clerk, as the moſt likely to 
give information therein; 
1 Babe refuſed to give any 
account of ſuch rents, unleſs 
hey might have near a fourth 
part ſor ſo doing; which the 
coneeives he lawfully might 


comply with. And there was 


1 not any ſum of money paid, 
Dias the conſideration of the 


grants of, the ſaid rents, but 


e. the contracts Were made, and 

© © the payment diſcharged, with- 

d out any deceit of his majeſty, 

© © or eluſion of the acts of par- 
„ Jiament.”-- 


AL. That many rents ſand- 


ing in charge for payment of 
- Penſions, ſtipends, ſalaries, an- 
nuities, alms, and allowances 


«© the ſaid rents were ever united 


„or annexed to the caſtle of 


«© Windſor, for any purpoſe 
«whatſoever ;z or that any ops 
«« preſhon or vexation hath hap- 
«« pened ; and little or no new 
charge to the crown.” 

XII. That by the direction 
of the ſaid lord Sommers, the 
perſons, in whoſe names the pur- 
chaſes were made, did ſurrender 
ſeveral of the ſaid rents to them 
granted, amounting to the year- 
ly value of 3471. 11s. 5 d. on 
ſuggeſtion of wrong conveyance, 
and procured other rents of the 
yearly value of 391 l. os. 3 to 
be allowed by way of reprize, 
as if the ſaid rents ſo ſurrendered 
had been really and bona ſide 
purchaſed. To which he. an- 

ſweted, 


by 1700-1. 


repl ..- 
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Will. III. replication of the houſe of commons, 
give them notice of it. The fame day they likewiſe put the 


1700-1. 


— 
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ſwered, . That the truflees for 


* ſale of the fee-farm rents, by 


„ warrant of the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury, did grant di- 
„% vers other rents, amountin 
0 to 391 l. os. 34, in lieu = 
*« reprize of the 3471. 115. zd. 
« having appeared to be gran- 
* ted before, or not grantable 
% by the ſaid truſtees, or not le- 
*« viable on ſurrenders of ſuch 
„% rents, which he conceives 
«« might be, and was lawfully 
« done.” | 
XIII. That in the year 1695, 
the lord Sommers, being then 
lord keeper, procured a com- 
miſhon to be granted to one 


William Kidd, a perſon of evil 


fame and reputation, and ſince 
that time convicted of piracy ; 
and in a grant from his majeſty, 
of ſhips, veſſels, and 1 to 
be taken by the ſaid William 
Kidd, unto Richard earl of Bel- 
lamont, Edward Harriſon, mer- 
chant, Bammel Newton, Gent. 
and others, the name of the ſaid 
Samuel Newton was uſed in 
truſt, and for the only benefit 
and advantage of the ſaid lord 
Sommers. lo which he an- 
{wered, « That the ſaid Wil- 
«*«. liam Kidd, had from his ma- 
«« jefiy a commiſſion for preven- 
ting the yu of others, and 
«« to apprehend certain pirates, 
« and bring them to a legal 
«*« trial; the granting of which 
„ commiſhon was then 2ppre- 
0 hended to be neceſſary for the 
* preſervation of trade and na- 
* vigation. He does admit, 
that chere was a grant to the 
« cart of Bellamont, Edmund 


com- 


« Harrifon, Samuel Newtons 
« and others, and that Samuel 
«© Newton was named by, and 
„ in truſt for, the ſaid lord 
« Sommers, of ſhips and good: 
« taken by the ſaid William 
%“ Kidd, with account to be du- 
« ly made to the uſe of his ma- 
«c jeſty of a clear tenth part, 
« whereby the public might 
« have received benefit, Pad 
* the ſaid Kidd faithfully diſ- 
charged the truſt; which he 
6“ failing to do, the owners of 
the faid ſhip have loſt all their 
„ expences, and had not re- 


* ceived any benefit of his ma- 


* jeſty's ſaid grant. 

XIV. That the ſaid lord Som- 
mers, to the great oppreſſion of 
the ſubject, and contrary to 
Magna Charta, and divers good 
ſtatutes of this realm, and in 
manifeſt breach and violation of 
his oath, as lord high chancello- 
of England, hath,” in fevera! 
cauſes depending before him, 
by many extraordinary methods 
and unwarrantable practices, for 
ſeveral years, delayed procced- 
ings in the ſaid cauſes ; and by 
colour of his office, hath made 
divers arbitrary and. illegal or- 
ders, in ſubverſion of the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm, and 
hath, of his own authority, re- 
verſed judgments given in the 
court of —— and with- 
out calling before him the ba- 
rons of the Exchequer, to hear 
their informations, and the 


cauſes 'of their * — as 
the ſtatute in thoſe caſes expreſs- 
ly dire&ts; aſſuming thereby to 


himielf in atkitracy and illegal 
power 


— — — — — 'A ᷣͤ—— ̃ — nn 
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commons in mind of the articles againſt the earl of Portland Will. III. 
and lord Hallifax, and that the delay was not only a hard- 1701. 
ſhip to the perſons concerned, but very unuſual. Notwith- — 
ſtanding theſe meſſages, the replication to the earl of Orford's 
anſwer, though framed and ingroſſed, was never ſent up to 
the lords; and no articles were drawn againſt the earl of Port- 
land, which was repreſented to the king as an expreſſion of 
their reſpect to him. Nor was it till the 14th of June, that Articles of 
the articles againſt lord Hallifax were ſent up to the lords by . 
Mr. Bruges, which ſhall be mentioned here, to end this lord Hallie 
matter at once. The commons charged him for a grant that fax. 
he had in Ireland, and that he had not paid in the produce 
of it, as the act concerning thoſe grants had enacted: They 
charged him for another grant, out of the foreſt of Dean, 
to the waſte of the timber, and prejudice of the navy of Eng- 
land: They charged him, for holding places that were in- 
compatible, being at the fame time oth a commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, and auditor of the Exchequer; and, in conclu- 
hon, he was charged for adviſing the two partition treaties. 
He was as quick with his anſwer as the other lords had been : | 


He ſaid, his grant in Ireland was of ſome debts and ſums of The ler 


anſwer, 
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power; and hath declared and * nied that he ever did make, 
affirmed in public places of ju- * by colour of his office, any 
dicature, that particular ſubjects ** arbitrary or illegal order, to 
might have rights and intereſts, ** the ſubverſion of any law or 
without any remedy for reco- ** ſtatute of this realm, or did 
very of the ſame, unleſs by pe- ever aſſume to himſelf any 
tition to the perſon of the king judgment given in the court 
only, or to that effect: which of Exchequer, otherwiſe than 
poſition was highly dangerous as is warranted and allowed by 
to the legal conſtitution of this * the law, and in the preſence 
kingdom, and abſolutely de- of the barons of the court of 
ſtructive to the property of the Exchequer, who were always 
ſubject. To which he anſwered, © preſent in the court of Ex- 
That he did not delay any * chequer chamber, when their 
proceedings in any cauſe or © judgments were examined, as 
* cauſes depending before him, the ſtatute in ſuch caſe directs; 
as Chancellor of England, ** nor did ever deliver in any 
longer or otherwiſe than as * court of judicature, or other 
the circumſtances and juſtice ** place whatſoever, any poſi- 
* of each cauſe required, but tion whatſoever darigereus to 
did, to the very manifeſt im- * the legal conſtitution of the 
* Pairing of his health, con- kingdom, or deftruciive to 
* ſtantly apply himſelf to the the property of the ſabject.“ 
2 diſpatch of the cauſes depen- Pr. H. C. III. 190. 

ding before him; and he de 


Vor. XV. K money, 
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Will. III. money, and ſo was not thought to be within the act con- 
1701. cerning confiſcated eſtates; all he had ever received of it was 
—— four hundred pounds; if he was bound to repay it, he was 
liable to an action for it; but every man was not to be im- 
peached who did not pay his debts at the day of payment. 
His grant in the foreſt of Dean was only of the weedings; 
ſo it could be no waſte of timber, nor a prejudice to the navy; 
the auditor's place was held by another, al he obtained , the 
king's leave to withdraw from the Freaſury ;; as for, the firſt 
partition treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor was he ever adviſed 
with in it: as for the ſecond, he gave his advice very freely 
about it, at the ſingle time, in which he had ever heard any 
thing concerning it; this was ſent down to the commons, 
but was never ſo much as once read by them (a). 6 
. * ; g 


(a) The articles againſt the 
lord Hallifax, and his anſwers 
more at large, were as follow : 


I, That whereas it was the 
continued ſenſe of the commons 
of England, that it was highly 


reaſonable, that the - forfeited 


eſtates of rebels and traitors in 
Ireland ſhould be appplied in 
eaſe of his majeſty's faithful ſub- 


jects of the kingdom of England, 


the ſaid lord Hallifax preſumed 
to adviſe, paſs, or direct the 
paſſing a grant to Thomas Rail- 
ton, Eſq; in truſt for himſelf, 
of ſeveral debts, intereſts, &c. 
amounting to 1 3,000 I. or there- 
abouts, accruing to his majeſty, 
from attainders, outlawries, or 
other forfeitures, in Ireland. 
To which he anſwered, ** That 
* he did accept the ſaid grant, 


« as it was lawful for him to 


« do, without breach of his 
duty, and the truſt repoſed in 
* him; which grant hath ſince 
« been taken away by act of 
« parliament; and he hath not 
« made clear thereof, as yet, 
% above 400 J. 

II. That he has not repaid 
Into the reccipt of his majeſty's 


Exchequer, in Ireland, the ſum 
of 10001; which he had atuall) 
received to his own uſe, out of 
the profits of the forementioned 
grant, which he ought to have ſo 


repaid, by virtue of the 5 act for 
granting an aid to his majeſty, 


by ſail of the forfeited eſtates 
in Ireland.“ To which he an- 
ſwered, That he gave direc- 
tion, after the ſaid 

„to his agents in Ireland, to 
* do, in relation to the money 
received, as ſhould be advi- 
fed by counſel there; by 
* whom his agents were advi- 
„ fed, that the ſaid monies, 


„ being received out of the 


mean profits which were re- 
«© mitted by that act, were not 
within the firſt mentioned 
«« clauſe in the ſaid act.“ 

III. That, in the time of a 
tedious and expenſive war, he 
did adviſe, procure, and aſſent, 
not only to the paſſing of divers 
grants to others, but did obtain 
and accept of ſeveral beneficial 
ones for himſelf ; which practiſes 
were a moſt notorious abuſe of 
his majelty's goodneſs, &c. To 
which he aniwered, * That he 
« ſerved his majeſty faithfully 


« in 


act paſſed. 


wh * 
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| poſed of for his benefit. 
| which he anſwered ; That his 
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lords to the commons, preſſing the trials of the impetch-1 


« in his ſtations, and his ma- 
« '5eſty graciouſly accepted of 
« his ſervice ; and, as a mark 
« of his royal favour, did make, 
« for his benefit, ſuch grants, 
« as are mentioned in the pre- 
« cedent' and ſubſequent arti- 
« cles, and none other. And, 
« as to other perſons, he only, 
in conjunction with the other 
« commiſſioners, did ſign ſeve- 
« ral warrants and ve. for 
« ſuch grants, as his majeſty 
«« was-pleaſed to direct.“ 

TV. Whereas, by common 
law, and other ſtatutes, the 
king's foreſts ſhould be preſer- 
ved, the ſaid lord Hailifax, not 
regarding the laws and ordi- 
nances of this realm, nor his 
duty to his majeſty and the pub- 


lie, had procured a grant to 


Henry Segar, Gent. in truſt for 
himſelf, of the ſam of 14,0001, 
of ſcrubbed beech, birch, holly, 
Ke. under colour whereof, ſap- 


| pling oaks, and many tons of 


well-grown timber, had been 
cut and fallen, and fold and diſ- 
To 


** majeſty, out of his grace and 
* favour, did grant, in truſt 
for him, the fum of 20001. 


| © per ann. to be raiſed by the 
fall offcrub-beech, birch, &c. 
| © forthe ſpace of ſeven years; 


* which grant was not prejudi- 


+ © cial to any timber growing in 
© © the ſaid foreſt: And if any 


* abuſe were, in cutting the 


E ©* woods, he conceives, he is not 
k © anſwerable for the ſanie, it 
being done by the direction 
Jof his majeſty's ſurveyor- 
general, and other his ma- 
jeſty's officers,” 


lords, 


V. That he, the ſaid lord 
Hallifax, did grant, or procure 
to be granted, to his brother 
Chriſtopher Mountague, Eiq; 
the place and office of auditor of 
the receipts, and writer of the 
tallies, in truſt for himſelf; ſo 
that he the ſaid lord was, in ef- 
fect, at the ſame time, one of 
the commiſſioners of the 'Trea- 
ſury, chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and auditor of the re- 
ceipts, and writer of the tal- 
lies, and enjoyed the profits 
of the ſaid ſeveral offices, which 
were manifeſtly inconſiſtent, and 
ought to have been a check to 
each other. To which he an- 
ſwered: That the grant of 
« the ſaid office was done at his 
«« hisdeſire and requeſt, becauſe 
« he intended, in a ſhort time 
« after, to leave his own em- 
« ployment and places in the 
0 treaſury, and to obtain a ſur- 
© render from his ſaid brother 
* of the ſaid office, and procure 
« a grant thereof for himſelt; 
which has been ſince done, 
© and he conceives, was lawful 
for him to do.“ 

VI. That the ſaid lord Hal- 
lifax, well knowing the moſt ap- 
parent evil conſequences, as well 
as the injuſtice of the partition 


yet adviſe his majeſty to enter 
into a treaty for it, and did en- 
courage and promote the ſame. 
To wich he anſvered, ** That 
«© he never ſaw the ſaid treaty, 


„„ nor heard the ſame read, or 


% does as yet know the articles 
© or agreement it contains; and 
« denies, that he ever adviſed 
„ his majeſty to enter into or 
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Will. III. lords, and the anſwers of the commons evading it on account 


3 


Meſſages 
between the 


1701. of formalities,” the ſubſtance of the whole, from biſhop Bur- 
— net and others, is inſerted as follows. © 
The lords had reſolved to begin with the trial of the earl 


two houſes, Of Orford; becauſe the articles againſt him were the firſt that 
were brought up; and, fince the commons made no replica- 


46 
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make the ſaid treaty or was 
ever was conſulted upon any 
clauſe or article thereof, or 
ever encouraged or promoted 
the ſame. That, as he re- 
members, Mr. ſecretary Ver- 
non did at one time ſend for 


him, and diſcourſe with him 


and others, upon an intima- 


tion that was given by a letter 


from the earl of Portland, as 
he remembers, that the French 
king was diſpofed to com- 
mence a negotiation upon 
ſome general terms, that were 


then mentioned, to prevent a 


war in caſe of the king of 
Spain's death, who was then 
reported to be very ill; and 
afterwards the ſaid matter 
was diſcourſed between the 
ſecretary, the then lord chan- 
cellor, and the ſaid lord Hal- 
lifax, at Tunbridge-wells, 
when and where the ſaid 


lord Hallifax made feveral 


objections to the ſame ; and 
demies that he gave any opi- 


nion to encourage or promote 


the ſaid treaty, or ever after- 
wards was informed of any 
one particular relating to it, 
or was ever conſulted or ad- 
viſed upon any clauſe or ar- 
ticle of it, or was ever after 
told or informed, that the 


ſaid negotiation or treaty did 


go on or proceed; and faith, 
that not being adviſed with, 
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« or any ways knowing of the 
« ſaid treaty or negotiation (ex- 


cept as aforeſaid) he could 


© not diſſuade or obſtruct it; 
taking effect; and faith, as 
„% he cannot tell what the effect, 
of the treaty might have been, 
if the ſaid treaty had been 
« obſerved, ſo he conceives and 
« inſiſts, that he is not nor 


** ought to be anſwerable for the 


& ſame.” Pr. H. C. III. 167. 
Burnet obſerves here, when, by 
theſe articles and the anſwers to 


them, it appeared, that after all 


the noiſe and clamour that had 
been raiſed againſt the former 
miniſtry (more particularly a- 
gainſt the lord Hallifax) for the 
great waſte of treaſure during 
their adminiſtration, that now, 
upon the ſtricteſt ſearch, all en- 
ded in ſuch poor accuſations ; 
it turned the minds of many, 
that had been formerly preju- 
diced againſt them, Ir appear- 
ed, that it was the animoſity of 
a party at beſt, if it was not 
a French practice, to ruin men 
who had ſerved the king faith- 


fully, and to diſcourage others 
from engaging themſelves fo far 


in his-intereſts, as theſe lords 
had done. They ſaw the effect 


that muſt follow on this: And 


that the king could not enter up- 
on a new war, if they could diſ- 
courage from his ſervice all the 
men of lively and active tem. 
pers, that would raiſe a ſpirit in 
the nation, for ſupporting ſuch 


an important and dangerous war, 


as this now in proſpect was like 
to prove. 


tion, 
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tion, the lords, according to clear precedents, named a day Will. III. 
for his trial, | and gave notice of it to the houſe. of commons: 1701. 


Upon this the commons moved the lords, to agree to name a 
committee of both houſes for ſettling the preliminaries of the 
trial, and they named two preliminaries; one was, that the 
lord who was to be tried, ſhould not ſit as a peer; the other 
was, that thoſe lords who were impeached for the ſame mat- 
ter, might not vote in the trial of one another: They alſo 
acquainted the lords, that the courſe of their evidence led 
them to begin with the lord Sommers. The lords judged 
their laſt demand reaſonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed 
to the other. They conſidered themſelves as a court of juſtice, 
and how great ſoever the regard due to the houſe of com- 
mons might be in all other reſpects, yet in matters of juſtice, 
where they were the accuſers, they could only be conſidered 
as parties. The king, when he had a ſuit with a * thr 
ſubmitted to the equality of juſtice; ſo the commons ought to 
pretend to no advantage over a ſingle perſon in a trial; a 
court, of juſtice ought to hear the demands of both parties 
pleaded fairly, and then to judge impartially ; a committee 
named by one of the parties, to fit in an equality with the 
judges, and to ſettle matters relating to the trial, was a thing 
practiſed in no court or nation, and ſeemed contrary to the 
principles of law, or rules of juſtice: By theſe means, they 
could at leaft delay trials, as long as they pleaſed, and all 
delays'of juſtice are real and great injuſtices. "This had never 
been demanded but once, in the cafe of the Popiſh plot; 
then it was often refuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt yielded to 
by the lords, though with great oppoſition ; that was a 


: cale of reaſon, in which the king's life, and the ſafety of the 


nation were concerned; there was then a great jealouſy of 
the court, and of the lords that belonged to it ; and the nation 


Vas in ſo great a ferment, that the lords might at that time 
Nield to ſuch a motion, though it derogated from their judica- 
ture: That ought not to be ſet up for a precedent for a quiet 


time, and in a caſe pretended to be no more than a miſde- 


meanor; fo. the lords refolved not to admit of this, but to 
bear whatſoever ſhould be propoſed by the commons, and 
do give them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. The 


chick point in queſtion, in the year 1679, was, how far the 


: biſhops might ſit and vote in trials of treaſon; but, without 
A diſpute, they were to vote in, trials for miſdemeanors ; it 
© Was alſo ſettled in the caſe of the lord Mordaunt, that a lord 
tied for a miſdemeanor was to fit within the bar; in all other 
= Courts, men tried for ſuch offences came within the bar; 
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Will. III. this was ſtronger in the caſe of a peer, who by his patent bad 
1701. a ſeat in that houſe, from which nothing but a judgment of 
— the houſe, 'for fome offence, could remove him: They indeed 
found that, in king James the Firſt's time, the earl of [Mid- 
dleſex, being accuſed of miſdemeanors, was brought to the 
bar; but, as that proſecution was violent, ſo there had been 
no later precedent of that kind, to govern proceedings by it : 
There had been many fince that time, and it had been ſet- 
tled, as a rule for future times, that peers tried for ſuch of- 
fences were to fit within the bar. The other preliminary 
was, that peers, accuſed for the fame offence, might not 
vote in the trials of the others : The lords found, that a right 
of voting was ſo inherent in every peer in all cauſes, except 
where himſelf was a party, that could not be taken from him, 
but by a ſentence of the houſe; a vote of the houſe could not 
deprive him of it ; otherwiſe, a majority might upon any pre- 
tence deny ſome peers their right of voting, and the com- 
mons, by impeaching many peers at once, for the ſame of- 
fence, might exclude as many lords as they pleaſed from 
judging : It was alſo obſerved, that a man might be a judge 
in any cauſe, in which he might be a witneſs; and it was a 
common practice to bring perſons, charged with the {ame 
oftence, if they were not in the fame indictment, to witneſs 
the facts with which they themſelves were charged in another 
indictment: And a parity of reaſon appeared in the cale of 
lords, who were charged in differe1t impeachments for the 
fame facts, that they might be judges in one anather's trials. 
In concluſion therefore, the lords, on the 12th of June, came 
tc the following reſolutions, which were ſent down to the 
commons, 7 | 

I. That no lord of parliament impeached for high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, and coming to his trial, ſhall, upon his 
trial, be without the bar. 

2. That no lord of parliament, impeached of high crime: 
and miſdemeancrs, can be precluded from voting on any oc- 
caſion, except in his own trial. 

Upon theſe points many meſſages paſſed between the two 
houſes with ſo much precipatation,' that it was not ealy to 
diſtinguiſh between the anſwers and replies. The commons 
{till kept off the trials by affected delays; and it was viſible, 
that, when the trials ſhould come on, they had nothing to 
charge theſe lords with: So the leaders of the party ſhewed 
their tkill in finding out excuſes to keep up a clamour, and te 
hinder the matter from being brought to an iſſue. The main 
point that was ſtill inſiſted npon, was a committee ot both 
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the the houſe, it was brought to a free conference. | 
The day before the free conference, the king, coming to 


the houſe of peers to paſs the bill of ſucceſſion, took occaſion 


to make the following ſpeech to both houſes : 

* My lords and gentlemen, 0 
cc 1 Return you my hearty thanks for the care you have 
4 taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown in the 
© Proteſtant line. And I muſt not loſe this occaſion of ac- 


w - 
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houſes to ſettle preliminaries; ſo, according to the forms of Will. III. 


1701. 


The king's 
ſpeech at 

paſſing the 
act of ſuc- 


5 quainting you, that Lam likewiſe extremely ſenſible of ceilion, 


c 

« your repeated aſſurances of ſupporting me in ſuch alliances 
& as ſhall be moſt proper for the preſervation of the libe 

e of Europe, and for the ſecurity of England and Holland. 
« Your ready compliance with my defires, as to the ſuccours 
“for the States-general, is alſo a great ſatisfaftion to me, as 
<« well as a great advantage to the common cauſe. And as I 
have nothing ſo much at heart as the preſervation of the 


liberty of Europe, and the honour and intereſt of England, 
* fo I make no doubt of attaining thoſe great ends, by the 


bleſſing of God, and the continuance of your chearful con- 
& CUrrence. | 


oo My lords and gentlemen, 


© The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſlary to have a 
« ſpeedy receſs ; and the poſture of affairs abroad does abſo- 
& lutely require my preſence, for the encouragement of our 
&« allies, and for + perfecting of ſuch alliances, as may be 
% molt effectual for the common intereſt, And therefore 
*I muſt recommend a diſpatch of the public buſineſs, eſpe- 
e cially of thoſe matters which are of the greateſt impor- 
tance.” 

The commons; interpreting this ſpeech as an approbation 
of their proceedings in reſpect to their conteſts with the lords, 
preſented an addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's being pleaſed 
to approve of their proceedings, and affured him, they 
would ſupport ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit to make, 
in conjunction with the emperor and the States-general, for the 
peace of Europe, and for the reducing the exorbitant power 
of France. So, without any farther interruption, they re- 
turned to their diſputes with the lords. | 

The free conference began the 13th of June. In it the 
lord Hayerſham, peaking to the point, of lords being partial 
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Will. IH. in their own caſes, and therefore not proper judges, ſaid, 
1701. that the houſe of commons had plainly ſhewed their partiality, 

in impeaching ſome lords for facts, in which others wert 


equally concerned with them, who 


yet were not impeached 


A them, though they were ſtill in credit, and about the 
king, which ſhewed, that 
nor the other were guilty (b). The commons thought they 


which they were looking 


thought that neither the one 


had now found an occaſion of quarrelling with the lords, 
for; ſo the lord 


averſham's ex- 


preſſions were inſtantly objected to by Sir Chriſtopher Muſ- 
grave, and the managers for the commons immediately with- 


drew from the conference (c), though they were told by the 


duke of Devonſhire, as they were going, that the lord Ha- 
verſham had no authority from the houſe of lords, to uſe any 
ſuch expreſſions towards the commons. 


(b) The lord Haverſham's 


ſpeech was reported by Mr. 
"Ry ber Gai, that his 
lordſhip uſed theſe or the like 
expreſſions : One thing there 
* js, though I cannot ſpeak it, 
« becauſe I am bold up by 
« the orders of the houſe; yet [ 
&© muſt have ſome aniwer. This 
is as to the lords voting in 
their own caſe, It requires 


an antwer, though I cannot 


go into the debate of it. The 
* commons themſelves have 
© made this precedent; for, 
„in theſe impeachments, they 
have have allowed men guilty 


of the ſame crimes, to vote in 


« their own houſe and there- 
* fore we have not made any 


s diſtinction in our houſe, that 
© ſome ſhould vote and ſome. 


% not. The lords have ſo high 


an opinion of the juſtice of the 


*© houſe of commons, that they 


« hope juſtice ſhall never be 


« made uſe of as a maſk for any 
*« deſign. And therefore give 


me leave to ſay (though I am 


not to argue it) it is a plain 
« demonſtration, that the com- 
«© mons think theſe lords inno- 


cent; and [ think the propo- 


« ſition is undeniable; for there 
& are ſeveral lords in the ſame 
« crimes, in the ſame facts; 
there is no diſtinftion. And 
„ the commons leave ſome of 
'< theſe men at the head of at- 
fairs near the king's perſon, 
« to do any miſchiet, if their 
„ perſons were inclined to it; 
and impeach others, when 
„ they are both alike guilty, 
„ and concerned in the ſame 
„facts. This is a thing I was 
„in hopes I ſhould never have 
© heard aſſerted, when the be- 
6 pinning of it was from the 
* houſe of commons,” Pr. 


H. C. HI. 16 


c) This was not uſual, and 


in a caſe not long before, where 


a men ber of the houſe of com- 


mons baving ſaid what was 


much more liable to exception, 
than it could be pretended what 
lord Huverſham ſaid, was, ſome 
of the commons ſaying, that he 
had no direction from the houſe 
for what was ſaid, the lords ſtaid 
out the conference, and com- 
plained of the words after- 
wards, FO USE $ 4, 
This 
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This affair being reported to the commons by Mr. Har- Will. III. 

1 court, the houſe immediately reſolved, „That John lord 1501. 

: % Haverſham hath, at the free  eonferente this day, ut- 

e tered moſt ſcandalous reproaches and -falfe expreſſions, tern cf 

„ highly reflecting upon the honour and juſtice of. the houſe — "cp 

«of commons, and tending to the making a breach in the Pr. H. C. 

good correſpondence between the lords and commons, and III. 166. 

eto the interrupting the public juſtice of the nation, by de- 

« laying the proceedings on impeachments: And that the 

« ſaid Jord Haverſham be charged before the lords for the 

ſaid words and that the lords be deſired to proceed in ju- 

« ſtico againſt him, and to inflict ſuch puniſhment upon him, 

us fo high an offence againſt the houſe of commons does 

«. deſerve.” And Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave was ordered to 

carry this charge and reſolution to the lords. Eft 
In the mean time the lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, : 

to acquaint them, „ That they had been informed by their 

managers, that ſome interruption had happened at this free 

"conference, which their lordſhips were concerned at, be- | 

<« cauſe they wiſhed, that nothing ſhould interrupt the public 

« buſineſs; and therefore deſired the commons to come again 

4 preſently to the free conference; which they did not doubt 

uVould prove the beſt expedient to prevent the inconvenience 

* of a miſunderſtanding upon what has paſſed.” | 

But the commons, inſtead of coming to the conference, 

ſent up Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, who acquainted the lords, 

as he ſaid, with what had happened at the conferences, and 

read the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the lord Haverſham, 

concluding, 4 Theſe were the words ſpoken by John lord 

= Hayerſham (d).” Hethen read the reſolutions of the com- 

mons, with relation to that lord. 0 

The commons had now got a pretence to juſtify their not 

ing further in the trials, and they reſolved to inſiſt upon it. 

When therefore they were again preſſed by the lords to renew 

the free conference, they returned for anſwer, « "That it was June 24. 

not conſiſtent with their honour to renew the conference, | | 


„until they had reparation, by their lordſhips doing juſtice 
| upon lord Haverſham, for the indignity offered to the houſe Ki 
of commons.” At the ſame time it was, that the articles 1 Bi 
s * againſt lord Hallifax were ſent up as has been related.” by 
i | . d) Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave only ſays, 4 He uſed theſe or 1 
„uad no Warrant to ſay as he did, ; the like expreſſions. See note | 


f | * Theſe were the words, &c. above, 
' for Mr. Harcourt in his report 
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Will. III. Upon this, lord Haverſham offered himſelf. to a trial, and 


ſubmitted to any cenſure, that the lords ſhould think he had 
deſerved ; but inſiſted that the words muſt firſt be proved, and 
he muſt be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; the lords 
ſent this to the commons, but they ſeemed to think that the 
lords ought to have proceeded to cenſure him in a. ſummary 
way, which the lords thought, being a court of judicature, 
they could not do, till the words were proved, and the im- 
portance of them diſcuſſed. Upon the commons refuſal to 
renew the conference, the lords likewiſe came to a refolution, 
to inſiſt not to have a committee of both houſes concerning 
the trial of the impeached lords. They then proceeded to ſet 
the day for the trial of lord Sommers, and a meſſage was ſent 
to acquaint the commons, that the trial would be on Tueſ- 
day the 17th of June, at ten of the clock, in Weſtminſter- 
Tall. To remove the obſtacle of the lord Haverſham's at- 
fair, they alſo told the commons, that all things were prepa- 
ring to bring that matter to a ſpeedy judgment; and they 
likewiſe put them in mind of articles againſt the earl of Port- 
land. | FE OG 
Inſtead of returning anſwers to theſe meſſages, the com- 
mons refuſed to appear, and faid, they were the only judges, 
when they were ready with their evidence, and that it was z 
mockery to 17 to a trial, when they were not ready to appear 
at it (e). There were great and long debates upon this in 
| the 
fe) The commons, inſtead of “ which have been made upon 
appearing at the trial, ſent up “ their power of impeach- 
to the lords, on the 17th of “ ments. | . 
June, the following reaſons of * 'The commons, on the 3 1ſt 
their non appearancte. of May, acquainted your 
„The commons, in this “ lordſhips, that they thought 
1% whole proceeding againſt the © it proper, from the nature of 
«©. ;3mpeached lords, have ated * the evidence, to proceed in 
« with all imaginable zeal to “ the firſt place upon the trial 
« bring them to a ſpeedy trial; “ of lord Sommers. Upon the 
« and they doubt not but it will “ firſt intimation from your lord- 
«« appear by comparing their ** ſhips, ſome davs afterwards, 
« proceedings with all other * that you would proceed to 
upon the like occaſions, that the trial of the impeached 
«© the houſe of commons have * lords, whom the commons 
« nothing to blame themſelves, ** ſhould be firſt ready to begin 
« but that they have not expreſ- © with, notwichſtanding your 
„ ſed the reſentment their an- Jordſhips had before thought 
5 ceſtors have juſtly ſhewed * fit toappoint, which impeach- 
« upon much leſs attempts, ment ſhould be firſt tried, and 


+ 
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the houſe of lords: The new miniftry, and all the Jacobites, Will. IM. 
joined to ſupport the pretenſions of the commons: Every ſtep 1701. 


« mittee of both houſes ſhould “ put in mind thereof by the 
be nominated, to confider of “ commons. Your lordſhips at 
« the moſt proper ways and *© a conference, having offered 
methods of procceding upon ſome reaſons, why you could 
* impeachments, according to * not agree to a committee of 
the uſage of parliament. both houſes, to adjuſt the ne- 
In the next meſlage to the “ ceſſary preliminaries, the com- 
* commons, upon Monday the © mons thereupon deſired a free 
« gth of June, your lordſhips “ conference, and your lord- 
© thought fit, without taking “ ſhips agreed thereunto; at 
«* the leaſt notice 6f this propo- * which, it is well known to 
« fition, to appoint Friday then * many of your lordſhips, who 
« following for the trial of the “ were then preſent, 2, 6 moſt 
« ſaid lord Sommers; where- © ſcandalous reproaches and 
„ unto, as well as to many “ falſe expreſſions, highly re- 
other meſſages and proceed- „ fletting upon the honour and 
« ings of your lordſhips upon “ juſtice of the houſe of com- 
e this occaſion, the houſe of “ mons, were uttered by John 
commons might have juſtly © lord Haverſham, whereby 
© taken very great exceptions; * the commons were under ne- 
« yet, as an evidence of their “ ceſſity of withdrawing from 
& moderation, and to ſhew their “ the ſaid free conference; for 
« readineſs to bring the im- * which offence the commons 
„ peached lords to ſpeedy ju- „ have, with all due regard to 
0 ſtice, the commons infilted © your lordſhips, prayed your 
16 


affixed a day for ſuch a trial, 
without conſulting the com- 
mons, who are the profecu- 
tors; the commons, deter- 
mining to expedite the trials 
to the utinoſt of their power, 
in hopes of attaining that end, 
and for the more ſpeedy and 


eaſy adjuſting and preventing 


any differences, which had 
happened, ot might ariſe pte- 
vious to, or upon, theſe tri- 
als, propoſed to your lord- 
ſhips at a conference the moſt 
parliamentary and effectual 
method for that purpoſe, and 
that, which in no manner 
intrenched. upon your. lord- 
ſhips judicature, that a com- 


only on their propoſition for 


«i 
cc 
40 
cc 
64 
«6 
40 
40 


4 


Was 


a committee of both houſes 
to ſettle and adjuſt the neceſ- 
ſary preliminaries to the trial; 
particularly, Whether the 
impeached lords ſhould ap- 
pear on their trial at your 
lordſhips bar as criminals ? 
Whether, being under accu- 
ſations of the ſame crimes, 
they ſhould fit as judges on 
each other's trial for thoſe 
crimes, or ſhould vote in their 
own caſes, as it is notorious 
they have been permitted by 
your lord ſhips to do in many 
inſtances, which might be 
given, to which particulars 


your lordſhips have not yet 


given a direct anſwer, though 


lordſhips juſtice againſt the 


« lord 


[1 
bi 
* 
+4: 9 
17 
til 
F:5 
4 
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Will. III. was to be made by à vote, againſt which many lords pro- 
1701. teſted; and the reaſons given, in ſome of their proteſtations, 


Were 


156. 


<p ——— 


«© lord Haverſham, but have as 


„yet received no manner of 


„ ſatisfaQtion, 

The commons reſtrain 
«« themſelves from enumerating 
«« your lordſhips very many ir- 
regular and unparliamentary 
proceedings upon this occa- 
« flon; but think it is what 
they owe to public juſtice and 
all the commons of England, 
«« whom they repreſent, to de- 
„ clare ſome few of thoſe rea- 
«« ſons, why they peremptorily 
*« refuſe to proceed to the trial 
of the lord Sommers on the 
«© 17th of June. 

« Firſt, becauſe your lord- 
„ ſhips have not yet agreed, 


that a committee of both hou- 


«« ſes ſhould be appointed for 
«« ſettling the hs * 24 prelimi- 
„% naries, a method never until 
* this time denied by the houſe 
of lords, whenſoever the com- 
% mons have thought it neceſ- 
* ſary to deſire the — * 

*« Secondly, ſhould the com- 
«« mons {which they never will 
«« do) be contented to give up 
«© thoſe rights, which have been 
«« tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors, and are of 
« abſolute neceſſity to their pro- 
«« .ccedings on impeachments; 
«« yet, whilſt they have any re- 
«« gard to public juſtice, they 
«© never can appear as proſecu- 
tors before your lordſhips, till 
„your lordſhips have firſt given 
« them ſatisfation, that — 
„ 1mpeacked of the ſame crime 
* ſhall not fit as judges on each 
„% other's trials for thoſe crimes. 


* Thirdly, becauſe the com- 


«« mons have as yet had no re- 
«« paration for the great indig- 


- © nity offered to them at the 
free conference by the lord 


Haverſham. The commons 
are far from any inclination, 
and cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
under any neceſſity of delay- 


ing the trial of the lord Som- 


% mers. There is not any ar- 
„ ticle exhibited by them in 
„% maintenance of their im- 
„ peachment againſt the lord 
Sommers, for the proof 
„ whereof, they have. not full 
« and undeniable evidence, 
** which they will be ready to 
produce, as ſoon as your lord- 
„ ſhips ſhall have done juſtice 
upon the lord Haverlham ; 
and the neceſlary prelimina- 
«© ries in order to the ſaid. trial 
„ ſhall be ſettled by a commit- 
{© tee of both houſes... - 

© The commons think it un- 
«« neceſſary to obſerve to your 
*« lordſhips, that moſt. of the 
articles, whereof the lord 
„Sommers ſtands impeached, 
will appear to your lordſhips 
„ to be undoubtedly true from 
© matters of record, as well as 
&« by the confeſſion of the {aid 
„lord Sommers in his anſwer 
*« to the ſaid articles; to which 
«© the commons doubt not but 
* your lordſhips will have a 
„due regard, when his trial 
„ ſhall regularly proceed.“ 


The lords ſent their anſwer 
to this meſſage, June the 2oth, 
In theſe words. 


« 'The lords, in anſwer to 
« the 
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were thought to be ſo injurious to the houſe, that they were Will. III. 
by a vote ordered to be expunged, a thing that ſeldom hap- 1701. 


pens. 


« the meſſage of the commons 
« of the 15th inſtant, ſay, the 
only true way of determining, 
« Which of the two houſes has 
acted with the greateſt ſince- 


«© rity, in order to bring the 


« impeached lords to their trials, 
is to look back upon the re- 
«© ſpet̃tive proceedings. 
„The lords do not well un- 
« derſtand what the commons 
„mean by that reſentment, 
«« which they ſpeak of in their 
« meſſage.” Their lordſhips own 
the houſe of commons have 
a right of impeaching; and 
the lords have undoubted 
power of doing juſtice upon 
thoſe impeachmeats, by bring- 
ing them to trial, and con- 
demning or acquitting the 
parties in a reaſonable time. 
„This power is derived to 
them from their anceſtors, 
«© which they will not ſuffer to 
be wreſted from them by any 
pretences whatſoever. 
Their lordſhips cannot but 
*« wonder, that the commons 
*« ſhould not have propoſed a 
committee of both houſes 
much ſooner, if they thought 
it ſo neceſſary for the bring- 
ing on the trials ; no mention 
being made of ſuch a com- 
«« mittee from the firſt of April 
* to the 6th of June, gar, 
during that interval, their de- 
* lays were frequently com- 
« N of by the houſe of 
* lords, 48 | 
„The manner inwhich thecom- 
** mons demand this committee, 
** the lords look upon as a direct 


When 


« invading of their judicature ; 
and therefore, as there never 
« was a committe of both hou - 


*« ſes yielded to by the lords, in 


cafe of any impeachment for 
high crimes and miſdemea- 
* rFors; fo their lordſhips do 
+ inſiſt, that they will make no 
* new precedent upon this oc- 
„ caſion. Many impeachments 
„for miſdeme:nors have in all 
times been determined with- 


« out ſuch a committee. And 
« if now the commons think 


6 fit, by any unprecedented de- 
«© mand, to form an excuſe for 
not 'proſecuting their im- 
« peachments, it is demonſtra- 
© ble where the obſtruction 
« lies. 

« As to the preliminaries, 
« which the commons men- 
tioned in particular, as pro- 


per to be ſettled at ſuch a 


© committee, they have re- 
„ ceived the reſolutions of the 
* houſe of lords therein, by 
« their meſſage of the 12th in- 
e ſtant; from which (being 
„matters intirely relating to 
ce their judicature) their lord- 
« ſhips cannot depart. 

As to the laſt pretence the 
« commons would make to 
«« ſhelter the delaying the trials, 
« from ſome expreſſions, which 


« fell from the lordHaverſham at 


« the free conference, at which 
© offence wastaken, their lord- 
« ſhips will only obſerve, 

5 Firit, That they have o- 
*« mitted nothing, which might 
„give the commons all reaſona- 
« ble ſatisfaction of their pur- 
: * poſe 
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Will. m. When the day appointed for the trial came, the lords eu- 


tered upon a de 


and the queſtion was put, „Whether 


e the houſe ſhould go this day into the court in Weſtminſter- 
&« Hall, in order to proceed upon the trial of the lord Som- 
4 mers, according to the order of the day?” Which was 
reſolved in the affirmative, though ſeveral lords proteſted 
againſt it (f). A meſſage was then ſent to the commons, to 
acquaint them, that their lordſhips were going. The other 


c poſe to do them juſtice in that 
« matter, ſo far as is conſiſtent 
« with doing juſtice to that lord 
« and alſo to preſerve all good 
« corre pondence with them; 
«« as appears by the ſeveral 
e ſteps they have taken. 

« Secondly, That this buſi- 
*« neſs has no relation to the 
trial of the impeached lords; 
and therefore their lordſhips 
« cannot imagine, why the 
% commons ſhould make ſatis- 
faction and reparation againſt 
the lord Haverſham a neceſ- 
«« fary condition for the going 
« on with the trials, and at the 
„ ſame time find no difficul- 
« ties in proceeding on other 
« buſineſs.” Pr. H. C. III. 
«© 169 — 175. 

f) This proteſt was thought 
ſo injurious to the houſe, that it 
was ordered to be expunged ; 
but it was as follows: 

«« We do conceive it very im- 
« proper-to proceed to this trial, 
66 bebe the preliminaries are 
«« adjuſted, eſpecially fince ſome 
1% of thoſe preliminaries are 
4 ſuch, as in our opinion are 


« effentially neceſſary to the ad- 


« miniſtration of juſtice. 

„ And after ſuch a proteſta- 
« tion of the commons, as they 
« have ſent to us againſt the 
«« proceedings to a trial, and 
„ which we conceive is founded 


upon Juſtice, and the reaſon- 


able method of parliament, 
we apprehend our proceed- 
ing now to this trial may 
tend to the diſappointment 
of all future trials on im- 
peachments.“ 


Somerſet. 
H. Londin. 
Normanby, 
Rocheſter, 
Carnarvon, 
Marlborough, 
La Warr, 
Oxford, 
Dartmouth, 
Weymouth, 
Janath. Exon, 
Scarſdale, 
Nottingham, 
Feverſham, 
Plymouth. 
Abingdon, 
Denbigh, 
Warrington, 
Tho. Roffenſ. 
Hunſdon, 
Weſton, 
Godolphin, 
Jefferies, 
Northumberland, 
T. jermyn, 
Derby. 
Thanet, 
Peterborough, 
Lexington, 
Howard, | 
Cholmondeley, 
Guiltord, 


im- 
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impeached lords having aſked leave to withdraw, and not fit Will. III. 
and vote in the trial, a queſtion was propoſed, Whether 1701. 

<« the earl of Orford and the lord Hallifax may withdraw at 
<« the trial of the lord Sommers?“ This was much oppoſed 
by ſome lords, becauſe the giving ſuch leave ſuppoſed, that 
they had a right to vote; but it was refolyed in the affirma- 
tive. And, after ſome other things of form, the lords ad- 
journed into Weſtminſter-Hall, where the articles of im- 
peachment againſt the lord Sommers, and his anſwers were 
read, and, the commons not appearing to proſecute, their 
lordſhips adjourned to their houſe, and entered into a long 
debate concerning the queſtion, that was to be put. The 
judges told them, that, according to the forms of law, it 
ought to be Guilty or Not Guilty. But thoſe of the Tory 
party ſaid, as it was certain, that none could vote lord Som- 
mers guilty ; fo, ſince the commons had not come to make 
good the charge, they could not vote him not guilty; and 
therefore, to give them ſome content, the queſtion agreed on 
to be put was, „That John lord Sommers be acquitted of 
« the articles of impeachment againſt him, exhibited by the 
« houſe of commons, and all things therein contained; and 
« that the impeachment be diſmiſſed ?” That being ſettled, 
the lords returned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, the queſtion 
being put, fifty-ſix voted in the affirmative, and thirty-one in 
the negative; and the lord-keeper declared, that the majority 
was for acquitting him. Then the lords adjourned to their 
houſe, and made an order for his being acquitted, and the 
impeachment to be diſmiſſed. 

Upon this the commons paſſed fome high votes againſt the Remon- 
lords, and, to - juſtify their refuſal to appear at the trial, re- france of 
ſolved, That the lords have refuſed juſtice to the commons ese 
upon the impeachment againſt the lord Sommers, by de- June 20. 

« nying them a committee of both houſes, which was defired Pr. H. C. 
by the commons as the proper and only method of ſettling © 173. 
the neceſſary preliminaries, in order to the proceeding to 
© the trial of the lord Sommers with effect; and afterwards, 
| © by proceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid lord, which 
| © could tend only to protect him from juſtice, by colour of an 
illegal acquittal. . Againſt which proceedings of the lords, | 
the commons do ſolemly proteſt, as being repugnant to the || 
rules of juſtice, and therefore null and void. That the be 
e houſe of lords, by the pretended trial of John lord Som- 
mers, have endeavoured to overturn the right of impeach- i; 
ments lodged in the houſe of commons, by the ancient 9 
| * conſtitution of this kingdom, for the ſafety and nes? 1 
1 | « g 4 
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Will. III.“ of the commons againſt the power of — men, and have 


1701. 
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made an invaſion upon the liberties of the ſubject, by lay- 


—— ing a foundation of impunity for the greateſt offenders. 


The lords 
anſwer. 


The com- 
mons refuſe 
to appear 
at the carl 
of Orford's 
trial. 

Pr. H. 4 
III. 180. 


That all the ill conſequences, which may at this time at- 
tend the delay of the ſupplies given by the commons for the 
<< preſerving the public peace, and maintaining the balance 
aof Europe, by ſupporting our allies againſt the power of 
France, are to be imputed to thoſe who, to procure an 
« indemnity for their own crimes, have uſed their utmoſt 
« endeavours to make a breach between the two houſes.” 

The lords went as high in their votes againſt the commons. 
and the ſame day ſent this anſwer to their meſſage: The 
&« lords do acquaint the commons, that they might have 
known, by the records of the houſe of lords, that the lords 
had proceeded to the trial of the lord Sommers on Tueſday 
ec laſt, being the day appointed; and, the commons not ap- 
« pearing to maintain their articles againſt the ſaid lord, the 
* lords had, by judgment of their houſe, acquitted him of 
&« the articles of impeachment againſt him, exhibited by the 
* commons, and all things therein contained, and had diſ- 
* miſled the ſaid impeachment. 

4 And the lords had appointed Monday next for the trial 
ce of the earl of Orford, on which day they would proceed on 
the trial. | 

The commons ſtill preſſing for a committee of both 
„ houſes, which their lordſhips could never content to for 
ce the reaſons already given, their lordſhips could infer no- 
e thing from their perſiſting in this demand, than that they 
e never deſigned to bring any of their impeachments to a 
ce trial. 

« As to the lord Haverſham, his anſwer was now before 
ce the houſe of commons, and the lords reſolved to do juſtice 
in that matter.” 

The commons on the ſame day, the 20th of June, having 
ordered, that none of their members ſhould appear on the 
Monday following, at the pretended trial of the earl of Or- 
ford, upon pain of incurring the utmoſt diſpleaſure of the 
houſe, they adjourned to Tueſday morning. But the lords 
continued fitting, and, having ſent a copy. of the lord Ha- 


verſham's anſwer (g) to the commons, they reſolved, on the 
21 


(8) This anſwer was very part of it, which relates to his 


long, and may be ſeen in the refleQting on the partiality of the 
proceedings of the houſe of commons, in his ſpeech at the 


commons (III. 174.) That free conference, was as _— 


£ Dr ENGLAND 1861 


21ſt of June, „ That, unleſs the commons charge againſt Will. III. 
« that lord ſhall be proſecuted by them againſt him with 1701. 


That the nature of that con- 
ference was, that it ſhould be 
free: The occaſion of it, be- 
cauſe either houſe apprehended 
the other to be in an error; and 
the end of it, that each fide 
may urge ſuch facts as are true, 
and ſuch reaſons as are forcible 
to convince. That one articie 
of impeachment againſt John 
lord Sommers was, that the 
treaty of partition of 1699 was 
ratified under the great ſeal, 
which then was in the cuſtody 
of the ſame lord, then lord 
chancellor of England. That 
the commons on the 1ſt of April 
1701 reſolved, that the earl of 
Portland, by negotiating and 
concluding the treaty of par- 
tition, was guilty of an high 
crime and miſdemeanor ; and, 
purſuant thereto, lodged an im- 
2 againſt him in the 
ouſe of peers. Which vote and 
impeachment could not have re- 
ference to any treaty, other than 
the treaty of partition of 1699, 
the treaty of 1698 not being be- 
fore the houſe of commons till 
after the time of that vote and 
impeachment. And yet the earl 
of Jerſey, who then was ſecre- 
tary of ſtate and privy counſel- 
lor, and actually ſigned the ſaid 
treaty of 1699, as a plenipoten- 
tiary with the lord Portland, 
ſtands unimpeached, and con- 
tinues at the head of affairs, be- 
| ing lord chamberlain near his 
| Majeſty's perſon, and in his 
| preſence and councils, without 
+ Complaint. That the earl of 
| Orford and the lords Sommers 
and Hallifax are ſeverally im- 
Vor, XV; 


« effect, 


peached for adviſing the treaty 
of partition of 1698; and yet 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon, who then 
was ſecretary of ſtate and a pri- 


vy counſellor, and acted in the 


promoting of the treaty of par- 
tition of 1698, ſtands unim- 
peached, and ſtill continues one 
of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. And Sir Joſeph William- 
ſon. who then was a privy coun- 
lellor, and tranſacled and figned 
the treaty of partition of 1698, 
as a plenipotentiary, ſtands un- 
impeach<d. That the lord Hal- 
liiax is impeached, for that he, 


| being 1 commillioner of tie 


treaſury, aſſented to the paiiing 
of ſeveral grants from the crown 
to ſeveral perſons of lands in 
Ireland: and yet Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Stephen Fox, and 
Mr. Pelham, who, being ſeve- 
rally lords commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, did ſeverally aſſent to 
the paſſing of divers like grants 
from his majeſty of lands in Ire- 
land, ſtands unimpeached. That 
in the impeachments againſt the 
earl of Orford and lord Som- 
mers, one of the articles againſt 
them is, for procuring a com- 
miſſion to captain William Kidd, 
and likewiſe a grant under the 
great ſeal of the ſhip and goods 
of certain perſons therein named, 
to certain perſons in truſt for 
them; and yet other lords, 
equally concerned in procuring 
the ſaid commiſſion and grant 
ſtand unimpeached, Hhat the 
ſaid Mr. ſecretary Vernon, Sir 
Edward Seymour, Sir Stephen 
Fox, and Mr. Pelham, notwith- 
ſtanding their being parties 2 
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Will. III.“ effect, before the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would de- 


1701. 
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* clare and adjudge him wholly innocent of the charge.“ 


the ſume fads charged in the 
lame reſpective 1mpeachiments, 
have been permitted to fit and 
vote in the heuſe of commons 
touching the ſaid impeachments 
and the matters thereof. That 
theſe facts being true, and pub- 

lickly known, the conſequences 
reſulting chercfrom (as the lord 
Haverſham apprehended) are 
undeniable, viz. 1 hat the do- 
ing of the {ome thing by two 
perſons in 800 chicùmſſances 
cannot be a dime in one and 
not in the other. That the com- 
mons had ro renion to inſiſt, 
that the lords ſhuuld not permit 
that in their wembers, which 
the commons had firſt permitted, 
and continued to permit, and 
ſo begun the firſt precedent in 
their dan members. That it 

muſt be thought that the im- 
peached lords notwithſt. inding 
the facts alledged in the im- 
peachments) ure innocent of 
danger to the king, when the 
lord Jerſey and Mr. ſecretary 
Vernon, who are reſpechvely 
concerned in the partition trea- 
ties, are Permitted, Without 
complaint, to be at the head of 
affairs, 
lence, and of his councils, as not 
dangerous.” That the word 
innocent', uſed in the words 
ſpoken by the ſaid lord Haver- 
ſham, can extend no further 
than to ſuch matters, as were 
done by the impeached lords of 
the ſame nature with what was 
done by thoſe vnimpeached. 
All which facts being true, and 
the conſequences obvious, the 


laid lord being ready to prove 


and in the king's pre- 


And 


the ſame, be infiſls, that ihe 
words ſpoken by him at the ſaid 
free conference, were not ſcan- 
dalous or reproachful, nor falſe 
or feflecting on the honour or 
juſtice of the houſe of commons, 
but were ſpoken upon a juſt oc- 
caſion given, in anſwer to ſeve- 
ral expreſlons that fell from the 
managers for the commons, re- 
mote (as he conceives) from the 
matter in queſtion, and refle&- 
ing on the honovr and juſtice of 
the houſe of peers, and in main- 
tenance and defence of the lords 
reſolutions and judicature, and 
conformable to the duty he 
owes to the {aid houſe. And 
the ſaid lord humbly demands 
the judgment of their honourable 
houſe therein. Ard the ſaid 
lord Haverſham denies that he 
ſpoke the words ſpecified in the 
faid charge, in ſuch manrer and 
form as the ſarie are therein jet 
down. And having thus given 
a true account of this matter, 
and it being true and indiſputa- 
ble, that ſome lords in this 
houſe, equally concerned in facis 
for which other lords are im— 
peached by the houſe of com- 
mons, are ſtill near the king's 
perion, in the greateſt places of 
truſt and honour, unimpeached; 
and alfo that ſeveral mem bets 
of the houſe of commons, equal- 
ly concerned in the ſame facts 
for which ſome lords are im- 
peached, do however remain 
unimpeached; the faid lord 
thinks, ſuch a truth could never 
have been more properly ſpo. 

ken, in the maintenance and 

defence of your lordſhips judi- 

Cature 


cat 
hit 
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pre 
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And on Monday, June the 23d, it was teſolved by their Will. III. 
!lordihips, That the reſolutions of the houſe of commons, in 1701. 
their votes of the 20th mitant, contained moſt unjuſt reflec- 
tions on the honour and juftice of the houſe of peers, and 
were contrived to cover their affected and unreeſonable de- 
lays in profecuting the impeached lords; and manifeſt 
tended to the deſtruction of the judicature of the lords, to the 
rendering trials on impeaciunents impraCticable for the future, 
and to the ſubverting the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment; and that therefore, whatever ill conſequences might 
ariſe from the fo long deſerring the ſupplies for this year's ſer- 
vice, were to be attributed to the fatal counſel of the putting 
off the meeting of a parliament ſo long, and to the unneceſ- 
ſary delays of the houſe of commons. 
Then the lords adjourned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, after 
two proclamations made for ſilence and proſecution, the arti- 
cles of impeachment againſt Edward earl of Orford were read, 
and alſo his anſwer to thoſe articles; and, after taking the 
{ame methods as in the trial of the lord Sommers, his lordſhip, 
by unanimous votes (the lords on the other fide withdrawing) 
mY agen of the articles, and the impeachment was diſ- 
miſled. 
The next day, being the laſt of the ſeſſion of the parlia- The im- 
ment, this order was made by the lords: 33 
« 'The houſe of commons not having proſecuted their 3 a 
“ charge, which they brought up againſt John lord Haver- june 24. 
** ſham; for words ſpoken by him at a free conference the Ibid. 
« 13th inſtant, the charge ſhall be and is hereby diſmiſſed. *' 82 
The earl of Portland being impeached by the houſe of 
„ © commons of high crimes and miſdemeanors the firſt of 


s WW © Aprillafſt, the impeachment is hereby diſmiſſed, there be- 
„ WW © ing no articles exhibited againſt him. | 
Ihe houſe of commons having impeached Charles lord 
„ © Hallifax of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 15th of 
April laſt, and on the 14th day of this inſtant June exhi- 


* bited articles againſt him, to which he having anſwered, 


cature and reſolutions; and in- 
ſiſtech, that what he had ſaid at 
tne free conference was not any 
candalons reproach or falſe ex- 
preſſion, or any way tended to 


make a breach in the good Cor- 


relpondence between the lords 
and commons, or to the inter- 


| Tupting the public juſtice of the 


nation, by delaying the pro- 
ceedings on the impeachments, 
as in the-ſaid charge alledged, 
but agreeable to truth, in diſ- 
charge of his duty, and in the 
defence of the undoubted right 
and judicature of this houſe. 
Haverſham. 
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Will. II.“ and no further proſecution thereupon, the impeachment 
1701. and articles are hereby diſmiſſed. 
The houſe of commons having impeached Thomas duke 
* of Leeds of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 27th 
Hof April 1695, and on the 29th exhibited articles againſt 
„ him, to which he anſwered, but the commons not proſe- 
*© citing, the impeachment and articles are hereby diſmiſ- 


„ fed.” 


Each houſe ordered a narrative of the proceedings to be 
publiſhed (a); and they had gone fo far in their votes againſt 


(a) It may not be improper 
to ſubjoin here ſome remarks 
concerning thoſe proceedings, 
extracted from a MS. written by 
a very conſiderable perſon of 
that time. 

The partition treaty; ſays 
* he, was no fooner publiſhed, 
* but it appeared that the French 
« ambaſſador, monſieur Tal- 
„ lard, had formed a ftrong 
party here againſt it, and had 
* engaged Dr. Davenant to 
*« write againſt it. It was not 
enough for the French court 
* to reſolve on breaking it, 
but, to compleat the perfidy, 
it maſt die with infamy. At 
** the firſt opening of the ſeſſion, 
* addreſſes were made to the 
* king from the houſes for all 
« the treaties that had been 
„made ſince that at Ryſwick. 
This was done on the 12th or 
« 13th of February, two or 
* three days after the opening 
« of the ſeſſion. The tranſla- 
ting and copying theſe went 
Jon ſo ſlowly, that they were 
% not brought to the houſe of 
& lords before the 26th of Fe- 
„ bruary. This delay was fo 
«« uneaſy to thoſe who were 
“ longing for an occaſion to 
«« difcharge their engagements 
to thoſe who had merited well 
« at their hands, as well as to 


& one 


* gratify their reſentments, by 
*« falling on that treaty, and on 
all concerned in it, that, Iam 
* told, on two or three occa- 
ſions they complained of it, 
yet by ſome ſecret but power 
* ful x Fae all men were ſo re- 
« ſtrained, that, from the 26th 
* of February to the 2oth of 
March, no notice at all was 
taken of it; but on the 2oth 
the train was fired, and all 
vas ſoon in a flame, I can- 
„ not certainly tell you what 
*« was the occaſion of this great 
«© patience and long ſilence, al- 
ter ſome had ſhewn an eager- 
„ neſs, that ſeemed not very 
„ governable. I will only tel! 
« you what happened at that 
„ time at the Hague. After 
the French had poſſeſſed them- 
& ſelves of the Spaniſh Nether- 
© lands, and found the States 
were not very eaſy in their 


e neighbourhood, they defired 


e to treat with them, and know 
« what would ſatisfy them. 
© The States inſiſted upon the 
« engagements given by the 
partition treaty, and com- 
e plained of the violation of it, 
“ and aſked ſuch ſecurities 23 
« they thought neceſſary. The 
“ king ordered his miniſter to 
« join with them in the like 
« complaints and demands. 

„ Theſe 
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one another, that jt was believed, they would never meet Will. II. 


again. The proceedings of the lords had the general appro- 1701. 


« Theſe were given in on the 
1% $th of March; and, as ſoon 
« as the French ambaſſador had 
„ an account of it, immediate- 
ly the matter of that treaty 
« was fallen on in the houſe of 
lords, while very few among 
« them knew any —_ the 
„ negotiation at the Hague, 
« which was not communicated 
« to them by the king nll four 
days after, But ſome per- 
* haps had better oe. 
« The treaty then ſet on foot at 
„ the Hague was to have this 
«. diſgrace. put upon it, that the 
«« partition treaty, on which it 
« was to be founded, was to be 
„% condemned. Some that jhad 
« been concerned in it, had ad- 
, vertiſements ſent them from 
„ the court of France of their 
„% danger; by all which the 
French party hoped, that the 
* king-himſelf, and ſuch as had 
„ been. concerned in the matter, 
« would be prevailed on to let 
that treaty be forgotten, and 
© become more favourable to the 
French intereſt, if it were but 
% to fave themſelves from the 
„ ſtorm, - that was otherwiſe 
* ready to break out on them, 
I can affirm nothing in this 
matter, but if you wall lay all 
this together, you will ac- 
knowledge there is ground 
enough for jealouſy. do long 
a ſilence, and then the falling 
on the treaty in that critical 


chance without ſome ſecret 
and unperceived direction. 
But, by what accident or or- 
der ſoever it might be, this 


minute, could not happen by 
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matter was taken up by the 
lords, and ſeverely arraigned 
firſt by thoſe who value them - 
ſelves upon their finding fault 
with every thing that is done, 
becauſe they have not the do- 
ing of it; and though ſome 
of theſe had once a very ſriend- 
ly application of a Spaniſh 
2 made to them, that 

„whoſe houſe is of glaſs, 
ſhould throw no ſtones ; yet 
good nature and zeal for the 
public are too ſtrong to be 
long reſtrained, choogh it hap- 
pens, now and then, that they 
are put in mind of ſome things, 
that though they are par- 
doned, will not eaſily be for. 
gotten. But that which ſeem- 
ed very ſtrange, and was a 
very extraordinary piece of 
courtſhip, was, that thoſe who 


are moſt in the king's confi- 


dence and feel the beſt effects 
of it, fell upon the treaty 
in a moſt particular manner. 
Words not very decent, if 
applied to the actions of the 
meaneſt ſubject, were em- 
ployed to lay out the ridicu- 
louſneſs, the injuſtice, the 
treachery and barbarity of the 
treaty, as things fit to give 
horror. Now ſince what 
ſhare ſoever the late miniſtry 
might be ſuppoled to have in 
it, yet it was well known, 
that it was chiefly of the 
king's own deſigning, there- 
fore though a parliament of 
England may with a due firm- 
nels, as well as with juſt re- 
(pee, repreſent .to the king 
uch errors as he may fall in. 
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Will. III. bation of the nation on their ſide. Moſt of the biſhops ad- 


hered to the impeached lords, and their behaviour, on this 


« to; yet a decency of ſtyle was 

but ſuitable, 2 in 
« men bred in courts, and ac- 
„ cuſtomed enough to a mare 
« ſubmiſſive dialect in former 
*« reigns. This might have heen 
« expected from thoſe, who 
© know, that the king thought 
„ 1t no leſſening of himſelf to 
„ own, that hebilieved he had 
% made the beſt bargain paſh- 
« ble, all circumſtances con- 
& ſidered. This was not all; 
* thoſe who attacked the treaty, 
« five or fix in a firing, did all 
« of them ſay, they meant not 
„ to find fault; that they had 
© no other deſign but to amend 
«© what had been amiſs, and 


eto prevent the like errors for 


c the future. They did not in- 
&« tend to fall upon any one 
«« perſon, not ſo much as to a 
« reprimand : all they meant 
c was to have errors corrected, 
* and to have things put in a 
« better method. While the 
debate went on upon this 
„ font, and that all thoſe who 
« were known to have a ſhare 
« in the confidence, went into 
„ cenſuring the treaty, thoſe 
„ who could not help the hav- 
ing other thoughts of it, could 
«© not of the ſudden know what 
« was fit to be done. Many 
“ thought it was concerted at 
court to Jet the treaty be cen- 
«« ſured ; and that all the il! hu- 
«« mour raiſed upon it was to 
** evaporate in ſome angry votes, 
without carrying the matter 
further. No intimations had 
been given, that the king de- 
++ ſired that the thing might be 


OCCa- 


better underſtood before it 
„ ſhould be condemned. The 
king was that day at Hamp- 
„ ton-Court; ſo no a plication 
© could be made to * for, 
* let men talk what they will 
* of freedom in debate, there 
« ever was, and ever will be, 
* and ought to be, great regard 
had to our princes with rela- 
* tion to matters of ſtate. Not 
„ that the king's mind ought 
to have any iufluence on men's 
arguing or voting; but it i: 
„ certain, that in many caſes 
* men may reiolve to be paſſive 
* in ſome of the king's concerns, 
« when they think he intends to 
“ be ſo himſelf. They may 


c reaſonably conclude, that he 


is willing to let ſome things 
go, at ſome times, that he 
* may thereby put his people 
« in better humour, in order to 
the gaining other things that 
are of more conſequence, 
** This is ſo frequently practiſed, 
„that he mult be a great ſtran- 
„ ger to the methods of ma- 
„ naging a feſlion of Parlia. 
„ ment, who has not obſerved 
it almoſt in every ſeſſion. 
« And this was the caſe in the 
, houſe of lords upon this occa- 
« ſion. No body was ſooner 
in their reflections on that de- 
«« cried treaty than thoſe WO 
** were moſt in the confidence. 
4 Every man declared, that n9 
«© further uſe was to be made 
of the votes that were propo- 
*« fed for condemning it, but to 
« offer good advice to the king 
« for better conduct in future 


* negotiations, Some who in. 
« tended 


occaſion, was much commended. The violence, as well as Will. III. 
folly of the party, loſt them much ground with all indi 
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tended to have excuſed, ifnot 
juſtified the treaty, were pre- 
vailed on to ſay nothing; not 
ſo much out of caution not to 
go againſt the ſtream, but be- 
cauſe they had no mind to 


ſeem more concerned in main- 
taining the honour of the 


king's treaties thin he was 
himſelf. They thought their 
oppoſition would ſignify little 
and paſs for officiouineſs and 
court-flattery, So they gave 
way, and the votes paſſed 
without contradiétion. *'I his 
point was no ſooner gained, 
than ſome of thoſe very per- 
ſons who had made the fulleſt 
proteſtations of their having 


no intention to carry the mat- 


ter further, immediately laid 
off the maſk ; for you know, 
in parliamentary proceedings 
all men are not equally exact 
in performing what they pro- 
miſed, when they have once 
carried the point they aimed 
at. Theſe arts are fo fami- 
har to ſome, that inſtead of 
being out of countenance, 
they value themſelves upon 
their dexterity at them. So 
it happened here. This is 
the true account of that mat- 


ter, without any diſguiſe, 


The lords, fince accuſed for 
it, did indeed offer ſuch an 
account of the ſhare they had 
in the treaty in the year 1699, 
that it was impoſlible to lay 
any blame on them for it; 
and the lord Sommers, whoſe 


health was out of order the 


* firſt two days in which this 
was before the lords, when 


behaviour in 


vice, 


men, 


he came to the houſe, gave 
ſo clear an account of the 
ſhare that himfelf had in it, 
that there were not two in the 
whole houſe who did not 
ſeem intircly ſatisſied with his 
that matter. 
This was ſignified by ſhouts 
and acclamations, that were 
raiſed higher and continued 
longer than ſome, who had 


fat long there, had ever ob- 


ſerved before If thoſe lords 
had known, that the king de- 
fired, that right ſhould te 
done him in defending both 


his honour, juſtice, and wiſ- 


dom, as they were concerned 
in that treaty, they who 
have often hazarded them- 
ſelves much further in his ſer- 
would not have been 
wanting in that piece of duty 
and reſpe&. But it was ge- 
nerally believed at that tie, 
that the king was leſs con- 
cerned in that matter, than it 
has been apprehended he was 


afterwards, when the ftroke_ 


was ſtruck, and could not bs 
retrieved. Indeed a new 
ſcene opened ſoon after that, 
when 1t was ſuggeſted by the 
lord Wharton, that 
ſenſe ſoever the houſe might 
have of the partition treaty, 
yet ſince, to the obſervation 
of all Europe, the French 
king had broke it, it was fit 
to inake that a paragraph of 
the addreſs, that the King, 
in all future treaties with that 
crown, ſhould not truſt to 


verbal aſſurances, but demand 
a real ſecurity. This was ſo 


L 4 on- 
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Will. III. men, but with none more than with the king himſelf, who 


1701. found his error in changing his miniſtry at ſo critical a time; 


On Em « 


« conformable to the foot upon 
which the king and the States 
„did give in the memorials at 
* the Hague, and was ſo con- 
„ trary to the deſigns of the 
« French, who intended to of- 
„ fer no Other ſecurity but the 
« revewing the treaty of Ryl- 
« wick, that it was no wonder, 
if men gained by the French 
gold ſhould have oppoſed it, 
but it ſcemed very ſtrange to 
*« ſeeſogreatan oppoſition made 
to it by ren that muſt be pre- 
«« ſumed incapable of corruption 
and who are eſteemed ſteady 
to their country; yet as there 
*« are odd accidents that happen 
« ſometimes, but that lie ſo far 
«* out of the way, that no ac- 
count can be given of them; 
** ſo this drew on, I cannot tell 
* how, a debate of many hours, 
and of much heat. If Ver- 
« failles had diftated the argu- 
«« ments, they could not have 
„ choſen them better, or wiſhed 
** them to have been more dex- 
*« trouſly managed; though I 
„am ſure you are not capable 


of letting this paſs upon you, 


as if thoſe great men were 
«« ſubje@ to the common frailty 
of loving for ready money. 
«* Therefore I will take no more 
«*: pains to ſecure you from it. 
„The vote was carried, and it 
was follawed by a proteſt, on 
*« which J will make no reflec- 
tions, for the perſons are a- 
„ bove. I muſt only obſerve 
one thirg more, that votes 
* are generally corceived in 
plain and ſimple terms; but 
* when addreſſes are to be made 


and 


„ purſuant to them, they are 
* enlarged in fuller expreſſions; 
„ and that was not wanting in 
this addreſs; much rhetoric 
« was emplied: the partition 
* treaty was called, that fatal 
* treaty," and was heavily load- 
ed; but the laſt paragraph, 
concerning a real ſecurity 
© to be demanded from France, 
& was ſet down in the bare 
“ words of the vote, without 
the leaſt enlargement, how 
„much ſoever ſome who pen- 
ned it love the beauties of elo- 
« quence. Yet that was too 
tender a point to be touched 
with a rough hand; an ad- 
* dition of any weighty words 
* might have been made a pre- 
* tence to a diſcount'by thoſe 
„who will have pennyworths 
for their money.” 

The reader will undoubtedly 
be pleaſed to find here another 
paper from the ſame hand, never 
yet printed, concerning the con- 
duct of the miniftry and of the 
leading men in the houſe of 
commons during this ſeſſion, with 
reſpe@ to foreign affairs. lt 
is well known, ſays he, that 
© a few days before the king 
came over, Which was in the 

beginning of November, he 

bed ordered Mr. Blathwayte 
* to write two poſt-days, one 
* aſter another, to the lords 
juſtices, to Prepare a procla- 
© mation, giving notice, that 
„the parliament was to meet 
to do buſineſs on the 18th of 
* November. "The king came 
over himſelf before this was 
to be publiſhed, and he ſoon 
5 after 


and he now ſaw, that the Fories were at heart irreconcilea- Will. III. 
ble to him; in particular, he was extremely uneaſy with the 1701. 
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after had the news of the king 


of Spain's will, and of his 
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death, which was quickly 
followed with a declaiation, 


that the French king did ac- 


cept of the king of Spain's 
will: and therefore did not 
think fit to ſtand to the par- 
tition treaty. The king had 


A Pr current, aud 


ready to meet in a few days, 
as he had intended it ſhould 


before this great turn of af- 


fairs. Put the parliament was 
put.off to a further day, and 
upon the hopes, and, as is 
ſaid, upon the undertakings 
of ſome, all was put off vil 


the new ſheriffs were pricked; 
and as ſoon as they were, fix- 


ed in their ſervice, the writs 
went out for a new parlia- 
ment, ſummoned. to the 6th, 


but prorogued to the 10th of 


February. Here was one par- 


liament diſſolved, and another 


called, and by this means 
three months were loſt, which 
upon ſuch a great turn is a 
matter of no ſmall conſe- 
quence. England ſeemed un- 
certain or aſſeep. This gave 


the French no ſmall encou- 
* ragement, and was a great 
diſheartening to the emperor 
and the States. In all this 
time it is poſitively ſaid, that 
the new miniſtry preſſed the 


king vehemently to own the 
ing.of Spain. This is cer- 


tain, that both they and their 


friends ſaid, in all companies, 
and on all occaſions, that it 


-was no matter who was kin 


of Spain; the king of Spain 


muſt know his own intereſt ; 
he mult be governed by Spa- 
niſh councils, and they muſt 
be true to their ancient allies 
the Engliſh and Dutch, for 
that was to be true to them- 
ſelves. They ſaid England 
was not for a war, and in- 
decd not capable to go into 
one, while they were under 
ſo great a debt, They ſpared 
not to ſay, that the king was 
not for a war; and that he 


knew it was impracticable. 


They ſpoke of the emperor as 
a prince not capable of doing 
any thing, and for whom we 
were to-have no regard. All 
this While the king was on a 
great reſerve, and was told, 
as has been very confidently 
reported ſince, that, if he 
ſhewed any inclination to a 
war, that would raite jea- 
louſies which would very 
much obſtrut all buſineſs ; 
and therefore it was neceſſary 
for his affaus, that he-ſhould 
not diſcover his own thoughts 
of things. This well-meant 
. of the king's was 


at the ſame time given out to 


flow from his own averſion to 
engage in the emperor's quar- 
rels; but that he was ſtill in 


ſecret treaties and engage- 


ments with France. | 
** While they and their agents 
were infuſing theſe things into 
all that can.e up, but chiefly 
into the parliament-men, the 
citizens of London ſaw clear- 
ly, that the leaſt ill effect of 
the unionot France and Spain 
mult be the ruin of the * 
0 
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Will. III. earl of Rocheſter, of whoſe imperious and intractable temper 
1701. he complained much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſengage him- 
{elf 


* thoſe who had taken much 
„ pains in it, and, no doubt, 
expected to be well rewarded 


« old miniſtry were likewiſe for . for it. The ſtream run another 
* way, and then it appeared, 


f — — 2 ys that how much ſoever the 
+ GEmed inrrable, that we : beg wen 5e bad br 
a Be managed but by * of the houſe were fill woe 
bog foro ee rn} nt Fg 0j 

e- er ee ay had got too much 


„ was polleſſed of the eſteem . credit among th that 
and confidence of the nation, . e 7 * pet 505 


* chiefly of che city, who would 

* cc * 
40 and the houſe was diverted to 
eee - Ge, dee. * other matters, that can never 


money that muſt be neceſſary _ b a 8. 
« in a war, unleſs they walled „ kde hefe wied temper 


* the miniſtry. Whiſpers were |, | 
* ſet about, that the king re- jo Tor AB AYIRnGe WIE hs r. 
* tained a juſt ſenſe of thoſe who _ long N ly: 5 oy i” 


c had helps f h hi n 
had helped him through his brought to declare for an al- 


« of England, and ſpake open- 
ly of the neceſſity of a war; 
« and it was ſurmiſed, that the 


( 
former war, and might thin _ © 
* they would be uſeful to him _ liance with the emperor, S* « 
*« in this. This, with the a if the French had not diſpiſed 4 
« French practices, raiſed the „ all he could do, more per. 7 
„ ftorm againſt them by thole 4. ps than they do now, and | 0 
© ho reſolved to conduct mat- 2 if they had not depended « 
ters after their own way, and „ on the ftrength of their in- e 
to keep them from a poſſibi- ** tereſt here, they would have, 1 
«+ lity of returning again into . perhaps, made ſuch offers to ; 8 
„ "0s the emperor, as might have 1 

„ prevailed on him, when he | | 

As ſcon as the ſeſſion was « had ſo litile reaſon to hope #: 
opened, it was reſolved to « ſor any concurrence from us. 1 
* carry a vote in the houſe of « The ting received frequent — 
** commons for an addreſs to « meſſages trom the States, *. WL 
the king to own the new king 4 preſenting the extremities to 4 — 
of Spain, though they knew « Which they were driven, of i s f 
*« that he had not yet owned the Which, ſome were written in 2 
'* king, or given him notice of 4 ſuch moving ftrains, chat ſew 1 
„his acceſſion to that crown: « read them without feeling im. 1 
& but che honeſt zeal of Mr, « preflions of great tendernels. i = 
„ Moukton, and others, had a « But there was a Stoical apa- ; A 
© happy effect. This was flop- « thy ſomewhere, that could fe a 
„ ped, to the no ſmall grief of „ not be wrought on: and 4 th 

| ; | ; « when 3 
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He thought the party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and that 
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ſelf quickly from him, and never to return to him any more. Will. III. 


when by the intercepting the 
earl of Melfort's letter to his 


brother, we all ſaw how con- 


fident thoſe of St. Germain's 
were of their affairs, yet Sir 


Edward Seymour, Sir T. M. 


and others, looked on that 
but as a court-artifice, and 
had not ſo much regard to it 
as to order the printing of it, 
though the lords conſidered 
better of it. It was long be- 
fore the houſe could ſee thro” 
the artifices of thoſe who miſ- 
led them. The ten thouſand 
men, agreed to by old trea- 
ties to be ſent to the Dutch, 
could not be ealily obtained : 
the matter was long delayed ; 
and that the French intereſt 
might be ſerved one way 
when another failed, five 
thouſand of theſe were to be 
drawn out of Ireland: but 
particular care was taken that 
no new bodies ſhould be 
raiſed in their ſtead, that fo 
Ireland might be left ſo na- 
ked, that there might be, 
perhaps, a new diverſion 
given us on that fide, unleſs 


that 1s provided by the pru- 


dent management and great 
temper of the lord licute- 
nant, 

Ia this ſlaw method were 
things carried on, to the diſ- 
couragement of a!l Europe, 


who reckoned we were a fold 


nation; or that we could be 
no more depended on, 
& could here run out into 


a long digreſſion, to ſhew you 


the various methods their 
party have taken in this, as 


they 


well as in former ſeſſions, to 
blaſt the public credit ; the 
effect of which was well fore- 
ſeen by thoſe who laboured 
it, "They knew, the break- 
ing of credit muſt, for the fu- 
ture, hinder all advances of 
money; and this muſt have 
been fatal, eſpecially if we 
had engaged in a war. But 
I may, perhaps, entertain 
you with this on another oc- 
caſion. One particular only 
I will mention here. The 
credit of exchequer notes was 
a noble contrivance, to fur- 
niſh us with near three mil- 
lions of paper-money, till 
they ſunk gradually, as was 
projected in the firſt deſign. 
Pains were taken, in particu- 
lar, to blaſt this, yet 50,000, 
as all the bankers ſaid, was 
ſufficient to keep up their cre- 
dit. But thoſe, who had a 
mind to make the ſupply as 
little effectual as was poſſible, 
moved, that one ſhilling in 
the pound ſhould go towards 
the quicker finking of them; 
and, ſince it muſt have been 
looked on as indecent to lay 
on more than three ſhillings 
in the pound, while we were 
not actually engaged in a war, 
by applying one of theſe to 
this effect, there were only 
two left, to anſwer the pub- 
lic occaſions, while yet the 
nation was to be poſſeſſed 
wich this appearance of their 


zeal, by their giving three 


ſhillings in the pound. It is 


true, they voted a full propor- 


tion of ſeamen for a good 
„ Peet; 


HE 


„feet; but even this was 
© ſpoiled in the management. 
It is certain, that, in every 
appearance of war, we ought' 
* to be well guarded with a 
„ good fleet: But a fleet, that 
was to ply up and down in 
the channel, was only a de- 
** fence to ourſelves, who were 
in no danger of being at- 
„ tacked. Three or four thou- 
fand marines would have 
* looked as if we intended to 
«« aQt offenſively with our fleet, 
„ and muſt have ſtruck terror 
* all over both the French and 
the Spaniſh, and have put 
them to no {mall charge to 
* have ſecured themſelves. But, 
for this very reaſon, every 
„ motion, that way, was re- 
+ jetted ; ſo, though it had 
been too barefaced not to 
*© have ſet out a good fleet, yet 
« care was taken, that neither 
the Spaniards, nor the French, 
* ſhould ſuffer from it, not ſo 
«© Much as to be diſturbed with 
any apprehenſions about any 
«« patt of it, except that, which 
«© was neceſſary to be ſent to ſe- 
«© cure our plantations. The 


reſt was to be an uſeleſs piece 


of pomp, only to conſume ſo 
„much of our ſtock, but was 
* not to be furniſhed ſo as to 
be able to do our neighbours 
much hurt. All this was fo 


*«. ordered, thatevery thing went 


on very ſlowly, that ſo the 
French might have time to 
*« practiſe. upon all the courts of 
1 2 0 in which their chief 
** topic was, that it was in vain 
to rely on England: They 
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Will. III. they were actuated by paſſion and revenge, without any views 
with relation to the quiet of the nation, and affairs abroad. 


The 


had many good friends there, 


ho would retard all their re. 
© folations, and fo work on the 


% animofiries, that were among 
the different parties, that in- 
ſtead of thinking to ſecure 
<< themſelves, they were now 


only ſet on ruining thoſe who 
© had hitherto, with much zea! 
and great ſucceſs, ſupported 
the preſent government. The 
proceedings here made, that 
* this was eaſily believed; and 
„that, with ſome of thoſe ſe- 
cret arguments, that were 
employed here, has proved 
* ſoetfeftual, that a great man 
* of the circles and princes of 
*« the empire incline to a neu- 


„ trality, and has had no ſmall 


effect on the king of Portugal; 
** fo well have our delays ſer- 
ved to carry on the deſigns 
of France, The emperor's 
„ miniſter was ſo ill uſed, that 
«© he was often upon the point 
„of giving all for gone, and 
of going home; and, though 
© the king uſed all poſlible me- 
« thods to perſuade him to ſtay, 
* yet he was ſo much diſcou- 
* raged, that he was often ſay- 
ing. He feared, his giving 
* his maſter any hopes from 
* hence would be fatal to him. 
In concluſion, the ſenſe of the 
* city, and of the whole nation, 
„ diſcovered itlelf fo evidently, 
* that it broke all theſe men's 
© meaſures. The greateſt part 


„ of the houſe, who had un- 
* happily relied too much upon 
„ them, began to ſuſpect their 
conduct; and a fear ef re- 
«« ceiving the moſt public af- 

„% fronts, 
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The violent proceedings of the commons, and their ſtow- Will. III. 


neſs with relation to foreign affairs, had not only diſpleaſed 1701. 


the king, but given a general diſguſt to the nation, and par- 
ticularly to the city of London, where foreign affairs, 


the intereſt of trade were generally better underſtood ; the 
old Eaſt-India company, though they hated the miniſtry that 
ſet up the nevy, and {tudied to ſupport this houſe of commons, Burnet. 
from whom they expected much favour; yet they, as well as 
the reſt of the city, ſaw viſibly, that firſt the ruin of trade, 
and conſequently the ruin of the nation, muſt certainly enſuc, 


if France and Spain were once firmly united. 


50 they began 


openly to condemn the proceedings of the commons, and to 


* 


«6 


is 


ic 


cc. 
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fronts, that che nation ever 
put upon a houſe of com- 
mons, forced them, in con- 
cluſion, though not without 
great and vi. ble reluQance, 
to come to reſolutioas becom- 
ing a parliamert of England, 
was more owing to other ac- 
cidents, than to the honeſty 
of the managers. In one re- 
ſpect, ſome of them were ho- 
neſt, for they oppoſed them 
to the laſt, even to the for- 
feiting their own credit with 
moſt of their party. One ad- 
vantage our friends had to let 
the king fee they were not 
diſpoſed to quarrel with any 
thing he did, though it was 
viſibly the effect of their coun- 
ſels, who deſigned their ruin. 
Thek ing had aſſured both hou- 
ſes, That he would acquaint 
them with the whole progreſs 
of the negotiation ; yet an in- 
cident happened of great con- 
ſequence,in which they carried 
their deſigns, without adviſing 
either with council, or par- 
lament, The king of Spain, 
after long deliberation about 
it, at laſt, wrote to the king. 
By the date, and other cir- 
cumſtances, it appeared, that 


Mr. Harley knew, why he 


* 


moved the houſe to leave the 
matter of owning the king of 
Spain to the King. "This 
was a thing of ſuch conſe- 
1nence, that one would have 

waht it deſerved to be well 
conbiticred, at home, and to 
be communicated to our al- 
lies, abread, before it was 
done. But fo imperious are 
ſome men in their advices, 
that a return was made to the 
letter, and the ſecret was 
truſted to the court of France, 
who publiſhed itina very inde- 
cent manner, to the ſurprize 
of all Europe. Now, |leave 
it to you to judge, what com- 
plaints the other ſide would 
have made, if they had diſ- 
covered ſuch a proceeding in 
the old miniſtry; and, you 
will ſoon ſee, with what ad- 
vantage they could have fal- 
len on this ſtrange ſtep, fo 
oddly made; yet, fo tender 
they were of the king, and 
ſo unwilling to find fault, 
when his honour was already 
engaped, that they choſe ra- 
ther to let this go, than to 
perplex the king's mind, as 
well as his affairs, with new 


complaints.“ 


own 


and The Ken- 

tiſh petition, 
Pr. H. E. 
III. 140. 
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Will. III. own a jealouſy, that the Louis d'ors, ſent hither of late, had 


1701. 


May 8. 


The peti- 
tieners are 


not come over to England for nothing. This diſpoſition, 
to blame the ſlowneſs in which the commons proceeded 
with reſpect to affairs abroad, ſpread itſelf through all Eng- 
land, and more eſpecially in Kent. Thoſe of that country, 
in a diſlike of the conduct of the commons, ſent up the fol- 
lowing petition to that houſe: | 


60 E the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand 
9 jury, and other freeholders, at the general quar- 
ter ſeſſions of peace at Maidſtone in Kent, deeply con- 
« cerned at the dangerous eſtate of this kingdom, and of ali 
«« Europe; and conſidering, that the fate of us and our po- 
* ſterity depends upon the wiſdom of our repreſentatives in 
« parhament, think ourſelves bound in duty humbly to lay 
« before this honourable houſe the conſequences, in th1- 
% conjuncture, of your ſpeedy reſolution, and moſt fincer. 
ce endeavour, to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in you by 
«© your country. 

« And in regard, that from the experience of all ages it i: 
e manifeſt, no nation can be great or happy without union; 
<< we hope that no pretence whatſoever ſnall be able to create 
«© a miſunderſtanding among ourſelves, or the leaſt diſtruſt 
of his moſt ſacred majeſty, whoſe great actions for this 
s nation are writ in the hearts of his ſubjects, and can never, 
* without the blackeſt ingratitude, be forgot. 

We molt humbly implore this honourable houſe to have 
regard to the © voice of the people, that our religion and 
« ſafety may be effectually provided for; that your loyal ad- 
* drefles may be turned into bills of ſupply; and that his 
0 moſt ſacred majeſty (whoſe propitious and unblemilhe: 
e reign over us we pray God long to continue) may be 
6 3 powerfully to aſſiſt his allies, before it is too 
late. | 


This petition was ſigned by the deputy-lieutenants ther: 
preſent, above twenty juſtices of the peace, all the granc- 


impritozed. jury, and other freeholders, and was boldly delivered to tc 


houſe of commons on the 8th of May; and William Col-- 
pepper, Thomas Colepepper, David Polhill, Juſtinian 
Champney, and William Hamilton, Efquires, being called 
in, owned the petition at the bar, and their hands to the 
ſame. They then withdrew, and, the petition being read. 
the houſe reſolved, That the petition was ſcandalous, in- 


s ſolent, and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the conſtitution 
Ce of 
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% of parliaments, and to fubvert the eſtabliſhed government Will. III. 
« gf theſe realms.” And then ordered, "That all thoſe 1701. 
« pentlemen ſhould be taken into cuſtody, as guilty of pro 
« moting the petition.” And on the 14th of May, the houſe 

being informed, that Mr. "Thomas Colepepper had made his 

eſcape, and that the reſt of the perſons committed were 

like to be reſcued, ordered them to be delivered priſoners to 

the Gate-houſe, and agreed to addreſs his majeſty, to iſſue 

his -proclamation for apprehending Mr. Colepepper, and for 

putting out of the commiſſions of peace and lieutenancy ſuch 


others, as were in any of the ſaid commiſſions. 


Colepepper his deighbours ſurrender of himſelf, and was 


confined with his 


(b) The committing of theſe 
gentlemen is juftifed by Dr. 
Drake, in his Hiftory of the 
* laſt parliament,' who aſſerts, 
That the commons had been 
wanting in their duty to the 
© people, whoſe repreſentatives 
they are, if they had tamely 
„put up ſuch an inſult upon 
« their authority, without ſhew- 
* ing their reſentment, and 
thereby detcrring others from 
following an example of ſo 
dangerous conſequence.” And 
he cites a paſſage from colonel 
Algernon Sidney's * Diſcourſe 
* of Government,” C. 3. F. 44. 
p. 451, 454, upon the point of 
pelitioning ; Whence he obſerves, 
It is plain, that the Kentiſh 
„ petitioners were guilty not 
only of miſbehaviour and ill 
„manners to the huuſe, but of 
a notorious violation of the 
rights of the people, in aſtu- 
ming to. themſelves a power, 


But Mr. 


ighbours (b). 


This 


* with whom their authority 
« was lodged.” 

On the other fide, the Ken- 
tiſh gentlemen were vindicated 
in a piece, printed in 1701, and 
reprinted in the third volume of 
the © State-Tracts during the 
* reign of King William.” and 
intitled, Jura Populi Angli- 
cani: Or, The ſubjects right 
of Petitioning ſet forth; occa- 

ſioned by the caſe of the Ken- 

tiſh Petitioners. With ſome 
thoughts on the reaſons, which 


c 
6 
Cs 
induced thoſe Gentlemen to 
[4 
[4 


petition ; and of the Com- 

mons right of impriſoning.' 
The author of this piece obſerves 
in his preface, That it was a 
«© melancholy reflection to con- 
ſider how univerſal a diſlatis- 
faction the management of 
„the houſe of commons had 
„this lait ſeſſion cauſed in the 
people of England; and that 
among thoſe, who arraigned 


«c 


in * which belonged to the whole; © their proceedings, there were 
0 and therefore the houſe could * none, who did not make the | 
hie ** not, without breach of truſt, ** treatment of the hive gentle- 
d. 7 paſs over uncorrected ſuch * men, who preſented the | 
5 „ uſurpations upon the whole * Kentiſh petition, one article lf 
. „commons, an ſuch affronts * of impeachmentagainſt them; 


upon their repreſentatives, 


and that the molt intelligent 
part 
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This impriſonment of the Kentiſh petitioners did but in- 
1701. flame thoſe people, who were before diſpleaſed with the pro- 


„part of the people had been 
free in ſaying, that the pu- 
niſhment of them plainly de- 
«« monſtrated very extraordinary 
© deſigns, and muſt be allowed, 
even by men of candour and 
*« ſenſe to give juſt grounds for 
all the jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
* cions, that had been enter- 
„ tained.” He then obſerves, 
That it was not to be won- 
dered at, that the impriſon- 
ment of the Kentiſh petition- 
<«« ers ſhould have the voices of 
the major part of the houſe of 
commons, when (beſides the 
12 * inclination - diſcovered 
„by the ſpeaker) Sir Edward 
« Seymour, Sir Bartholomew 
„ Shower, Mr. John Howe, 
„ Mr. Hammond, Mr. Har- 
court, and others, preſſed 
*« violently for it. What fo 
many leaders in the party con- 
e tended earneſtly for, could 
not but have the approba- 
tion of thoſe, who voted as 
«« conſtantly with them, as if 
„they thought it both their 
duty and intereſt ſo to do. 
*« But, though that was the act 
of the greater part, it was not 
of the whole houſe of com- 
«© mons. All thoſe worthy and 
% honourable members, who 
„have always firmly adhered 
*« to his majeſty's intereſt, who 
% have aſſociated for him, who 
have given perpetual demon- 
« trations of their enmity to 
„France and the abdicated fa- 
« mily, and heartily deſired to 
% have all thoſe things done, 
„which the Kentiſh gentlemen 
«« petitioned for, were averſe to 


LA 


ceedings 


te this, as they were to other 
* fatal proceedings, which yet 
„ they had not power to pre- 
*« vent.“ He then endeavours 
to ſhew, that the © houſe of 
© commons ate not repreſenta- 
© tires of the whole people of 
© England,* and that, © the 
* houſe of lords are no leſs re- 
« preſentatives of the people of 
© England than they.“ He ob- 
ſerves, that the Tory party had 
overned the houſe of commons 
the laſt ſeſſion, ** If we conſi- 
«« der the men, (ſays he) and 
compare what they have done 
% with the pretended principles 
« of their party, it will hardly 
ce ſeem odder to ſee Sir Edward 
« Seymour bring in a bill to pre- 
« vent Bribery; or Mr. John 
* Howe exclaim againſt Exor- 
6 bitant Grants; or Sir Chri- 
© ſtopher Muſgrave violent ei- 
* ther againſt Grants or a 
„ Standing Army; or to find 
e them, who diſcovered a plain 
* inclination to quiet France in 


the poſſeſſion of all the Spa- 


« niſh dominions, quarrel a: 
the treaty of partition for giv- 
ing Fra ö 
ing France too much; than 
“to ſee them aſſume the name 
« of Tories. Is not Robin 
« Harley a ringleader in this 
« Tory party ? Is not his bro- 
* ther Edward a leading mem- 
„ ber? Does not he attend all 
* ordinances, and as conſtantly 
every week day frequent the 
« ſervice of the church (for his 
« 15 a chorch party) in St. Ste- 
* phen's chapel, as he does the 
* conventicle every Lord's day 
Are not the Foley's, Win- 

„ nington's, 


ceedings of the commons, and 
poſed to be drawn by Daniel 
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pare the loyalty of their behavi- 
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ningtons, St. Johns, H=y of 
Weymouth, B—ſton, H—n, 
R—yb, and others of that 
leaven, members of this fra- 
ternity ? It is methinks hard 
to ſay how a faction blended 
with ſuch a number of names 
noted for their inveteracy to 
the true Tory principles, can 
be called a Tory party ? No- 
thing ſure, but mere neceſſity 
and want of men to ſerve 
ſome great deſign, could make 
them, who pretend to be ge- 
nuine Tories, and conſe- 
quently muſt hate a Compre- 
henſion, and love to keep 
their party pure and unmixed, 
herd with a ſett of men ſo 
odious to them. But upon 
ſecond thoughts the wonder 
will not ſeem ſo great : What- 
ever difference might for- 
merly have been between 
them, it will upon a fair exa- 
mination now appear, that 
there is a great agreement in 
their principles, and that thoſe 
who keep up their faction 
by retaining the name of To- 
ries, and running down 
Whigs, have nothing but the 
bare name of their party, and 
are that very thing, which 
they ran down. This will be 
very evident to any one, who 
will but take a ſhort view of 
what they have done, and com- 


our with their loyal principles. 


©* Formerly the Tory doctrine 


E © was, hat the king was 


the breath of our no- 


© « ftrils;* that we failed in our 


« 


allegiance to him, and de- 
Vol, XV. 


ave occaſion to a piece, ſup- Will. III. 


a 


e Foe, intitled, A memo- 


© rial 


ſerved not the name of loyal 
ſubjects, unleſs we valued his 
life more than our own, and 
would do all that lay in our 
power to preſerve him. and 
his government, by ſhewing 
an inclination to deſtroy his 
enemies. Is this the temper 
and ſpirit of our preſeat times ? 
Are not Sir Edward Seymour, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and 
forty more, at this very time 
members of the houſe of com- 


mons, and of this Tory party, 


who, when the conſpiracy 
againſt the king was diſco- 
vered, and an army lay ready 
to invade us, refuſed the Vo- 
luntary Aſſociation, which 
was reckoned the beſt expe- 
dient to preſerve the king's 
life, and prevent the ruin of 
this kingdom? Formerly To- 
ries reckoned it an act of 
duty and loyalty to repoſe an 
intire confidence in the king, 
and to delire, that he might 
be gratified, as with every 
thing elſe, ſo particularly with 
ſuch an army as ke dehred. 
And in the late reign, when 
the army conſiſted — nineteen 
thouſand men, and the king 
had no other occaſion for 
them but to terrify and afflict 
his own ſubjects, Sir Chriſto- 
pher Muſgrave was pleaſed 
to ſay in the houſe of com- 
mons, It was a deplorable 
thing, that the king ſhould 
© have no better army.“ Was 
it not that good old loyaliſt, 
and the men of that party 
principally, who reduced his 
preſent m2jeſt; to the allow- 
14 h Dee 
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„Will. IF: © rial from the Gentlemen, Frecholders, and Inhabitants 


1701. 
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64 


c 


« 


© of the Counties 0f— 


ance of ſeven thouſand men, 


and were the cauſe of all the 
calamities, that have been 
occationed by it? In the reign 
of king Charles II, when that 
gentleman had grants from 
the king, it would have 
ſeemed no leſs a prodigy in 
theſe kingdoms, to ſee a Tory 
houſe of commons offer to in- 
tern eddle with the king's 
grants, as they have done, 
and make it an article of im- 
peachment againſt a great 
miniſter, to take a grant from 
the crown, than to fee a 
church party, who have told 
us, that the king is Chriſt's 
vicegerent, and head of the 
church here upon earth, and 
that he has an uncontroulable 
right to diſpoſe, as he pleaſes, 
of thoſe fees, with which the 
crown has endowed the 
church, offer to deſtroy the 
king's right, by bringing in 
a bill to prevent the tranſla- 
tion of biſhops from one ſee 
to another, This bill de- 
ſigned no great favour to the 
king or the hierarchy ; yet 
Sir John Packington, who 
brought it into the houſe, 
muſt be thought a loyalitt, 
and true ſon of the church, 
becauſe he tells churchmen 
that he is ſo. Though it was 
a bill © for the better ſecuring 
the Proteſtant religion, yet 
there are but few Proteſtants, 
J believe, concerned, that it 
is adjourned (as the neceſſary 
methods for ſecuring our reli- 
gion are) to another ſeſſion of 
parliament, If it be the next 


A 
La 


in behalf of themſelves and many 


£ thou- 


ſeſſion tacked to a money-bil! 
(as the Jacobites ſay it will be) 
then we ſhall ſee the Prote- 
ſtant religion as well ſecured, 
as ſome people would have it, 


who now turn the methods of 


ſecuring it into jeſt and 11di. 
cule. I could heartily wiſh 
there were no other inſtance; 
but thoſe I have here men. 
tioned, of the ill treatment 
which both the monarchy 
and hierarchy have had from 
this loyal church-party (a: 
they would fain be reputed) 
whoſe practiſes of late hare 
been the plain reverſe of what 
they formerly profeſſed. Hay: 
not they arraigned the king's 
power in making treatics, 
which was never diſputed in 
any former reign, no not by 
thoſe demagogues in the reig; 
of king Charles I, whoſe we. 
mories and practiſes they pre. 
tend to hate ; Have not the 
pulled down one principe 
pillar and ſupport of the mo. 
narchy, by creating a diſtrut 
between the king and his 
people, by repreſenting men 
unfit for the ſervice of the 
public, and excluding them 
from having any thing to do 
in the election of their repre- 
ientatives, who are in place: 
of truſt under the king? Hare 
they not deſtroyed our ven 
conſtitution, and made ou! 
government plainly popula; 


under their ſole managemenÞ 


and direction ? Is it not! 


popular government, andi 


very intolerable one, wi! 


they have uſurped the pont. 
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t thouſands of the good People of England,” and ſigned Le- Will. III. 
gion. This was ſent to the ſpeaker with a letter, Wet. 1701. 
A l 


his ** he has been forced to give the judge right between the two 
nb royal aſſent, where he knew *© contending parties, we ought 
th it would not only hurt many © to conſider their actions, 
en! 1 of his friends, but a very “ and not the names and cha- 
% hy great number of his good and © rafters they themſelves aſ- 
re. > © loyal ſubjects, and be of very © ſume or give one to another. 
ce! ill conſequence to his affairs « Tf it be ev ident, that the Tories 
M 0 abroad ? Have they not in- „ have been highly prejudiced 
ren! : ©. Yaded and uſurped the power „ againſt his majeſtyꝰs govern- 
u of the lords, by endeavour- « ment; if they have uſurped 
ular . ing to deſtroy their juriſdic- „ upon the erown, and depri- 
men 3 . von, by tying them to new * ved it of many of its juſt 
not iS „ rules and methods In their rights; and the Whigs have 
My 9 judicature, and forcing their « borne a conſtant affection to 
m7 aſſent to laws, by tacking of the king, and endeavoured to 
owl clauſes, and leaving with „ continue him in pofleſtion 
e | M 2 « of 


of the King and the lords, 
and broken in upon the rights 
of the people, by taking the 
execution and legiſlation upon 
themſelves, and puniſhingcon- 
trary to law? on not they 
aſſumed the power of the 
king, both executive and le- 
giſlative, when they are grown 
to chat exorbitancy of power, 
that chey expect he will do 
whatever they require of him, 
though it be to puniſh ſome, 
who have long toiled in the 
ſupport of his government, 
and turn out others from pla- 
ces of public truſt, who have 
appeared with a warm and 
extraordinary zeal in his and 
their country's ſervice ; when 
they take upon them to cen- 
ſure and condemn what he 
does, though it be profitable 
to us and our friends, and his 
undoubted right and preroga- 
tive to do it; when, to pre- 
vent the miſchief and confu- 
ſion, in which his enemies 
would involve his kingdoms, 


them, together with the bill, 
all the ill conſequences, that 
ſhould attend the rejecting it: 
which is plainly threatening 
them with the wrath and re- 
ſentment of the nation, impo- 
ſed on and incenſed by them? 
Have they not been highly 
injurious to the people, and 
invaded their rights, by ta- 
king the execution of the laws 
upon them, which belongs 
not to their province, and 
im priſoning ſuch numbers of 
their fellow- commons, as they 
have done this ſeſſion? It 
muſt be very extraordinary aſ- 


ſurance, that can make a_ 


party, which has not only 
thus arraigned the actions of 


his majeſty, and been a con- 


{tant clog upon the wheels of 
this government, but has 
likewiſe uſurped his power, 
and brought in an rar 
popular government, aflume 
the name of Loyaliſts, and 
call others turbulent ſeditious 
Republicans, If we would 


— 
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mmanding him, in the name of two hundred: thouſand 


of all his rights and preroga- 
tc tives: If, in ſettling the ſuc- 
© ceſſion in the Proteſtant line, 
Tories have not only diſco- 
« vered a perfect averſion to 
« the act, and uſed artifices to 
% elude it, but likewiſe framed 
„e that new bill of rights which 
«© was not contrived to recom- 
% mend the crown, and make 
« jt amiable to the ſucceſſors ; 
« and the Whigs on the other 
* hand ſhewed themſelves both 
« eager to have the crown ſet- 
vo fled, and unwilling to have 
« ſuch a breach na, in the 
«© prerogative ; then it will be 
„ evident, that the Whigs loy- 
«« alty is greater than the Tories; 
© or that the object, they have 
placed it upon, makes it more 
„ agreeable to us, and apter to 
«« promote our happineſs and 


« tranquillity. If Tories be of 


«*« thoſe loyal principles they 
© boaſt of, and the object be 
the abdicated family; if it be 
ce this loyalty of their princi- 
de ples, and the regard they 
© have to the intereſt of that 
« family, that has made them 
„ unealy to the king, and 


20 downright Republicans under 


« his government, true Engliſh- 
„ men will find but little reaſon, 
« as things now ſtand, to ad- 
«« mire their principles, or run 
de into their party. The caſe 
« in ſhort is thus: To this 1 
« Tory party (as they would be 
wn eech we find al thoſe at- 
« tached, whoſe principles im- 
« bibed in the late reigns make 
* them firmly adhere to the in- 
« tereſt of king James. Here 
pe find all thoſe in a manner, 


Engliſh- 


who were againſt the abdica- 
« tion, and recognition, who 
„ would not allow his preſent 
** majeſty to be rightſul king, 
« and refuſed to enter into the 
*« Aſſociation to preſerve him 
„ and his government. In this 
«« party are all thoſe likewiſe, 
whom either the love of mo- 
* ney, or of the St. Germain 
% family, or Popery, has re- 
** conciled to the French intereſt. 
« Tt is moſt certain, that there 
is not a man in the houſe en- 
** gagedin any of theſe intereſts, 
«« who is not one of this party; 
« and as certain it 1s, that all 
the Papiſts, friends of king 
James and the French king, 
* without doors, applaud their 
*« proceedings, and own, that 
they are fairly repreſented by 
them. From this account then 
it will appear, that the par- 
ties are truly and properly to 
be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe, 
*« who are for the Jacobite or 
“French intereſt (for it is im- 


poſſible to ſeparate them) and 


*« thoſe who are for our preſent 
«« ſettlement, or the true intereſt 
« of England.” 

'The author having made theſe 
remarks in his preface, begins 
his diſcourſe with obſerving, 
that England has moſt reaſon of 
all other countries, to be appre- 
henſive of the growing power of 
France, when we conſider our 
« ſituation, the affairs of com- 
* merce and religion, and the 
* intereſt not only of the abdica- 
* ted family, but of their great 
protector likewiſe, among us: 
That theſe apprehenſions were 
the ground of the diſcontents and 
: , : % 16 
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Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the houſe of commons (a). The Will, III. 
memorial began with a preamble upon this maxim, That 1701. 


reſentments expreſſed by the 
people againſt their repreſenta- 
tives in the houſe of commons, 
from a ſuſpicion of a much 
greater inclination in that houſe 
to continue than to deſtroy the 
union of power by the ſettle- 
ment of France and Spain in 
one family, and that they gave 
occaſion to the Kentiſh petition ; 
the preſenters of which being 
impriſoned by the houſe of com- 
mons, he inquires into theſe 
three points: I. What power 
that houſe has to impriſon : II. 
The ſubjects right of petition- 
ing: III. What reaſon the gen- 
tlemen, juſtices of the peace, 
and = jury of the county of 
Kent had to offer that petition, 
when they did. With regard to 
the firſt point, he obſerves, that 
the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple have no power above law; 
that the liberty of the | ao is 
taken care of by both Common 
and Statute Law ; the former 
abhorring impriſonment, and 
never allowing it, unleſs when 
men have been guilty of force, 
and rendered themſelves ene- 
mies to the community; and 
the latter having frequently in- 
joined, that it ſhall not be in 

flicted, unleſs by indictment, or 
ſuch due proceſs as the law re- 
quires. . He affirms, that the 
power aſſumed by the houſe of 
commons was an invaſion of the 
legal rights of the people ; and 
that the power of that houſe to 
impriſon extends only to their 
own members. As to the ſe- 
. cond point, he ſhews, that the 
ſubjects right of petitioning is 


hat- 


agreeable to nature, and con- 
firmed by the ſtatute law of the 
land, and juſtified by the votes 
of the houſe of commons in 
1680. With regard to the laſt 

int, he obſerves, that the rea- 
Fons which the Kentiſh gentle- 
men had to petition, were the 
increaſing greatneſs of France, 
and the breaches which had 
been made in the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſince the beginning of 
the laſt age, with juſt ſuſpicions 
that French gold had an influ- 
ence on the management of 
public affairs. 


(a) The letter was 2s fol- 
lows : 


Mr. Speaker, 
«« Theincloſed memorial you 
are Charged with, in behalf 


« of miny thouſands of the 
< good people of England. 


There is neither Popiſh, 


«© Jacobite, Seditious, Court or 
« Party-Intereſt concerned in 
„ it; but honeſty and truth. 

« You are commanded by 
* two hundred thouſand En- 
« gliſhmen, to deliver it to the 
6«..H of C——s, and to 
« inform them that it is no ban- 
te ter, but ferious truth; and a 
« ſerious regard to it is expec- 
ted; nothing but juſtice and 
their duty is required, and it 
“is required by them, who 
have both a right to require, 
Rand power to compel, viz, 
« the people of England. 

* We could have come to 
the houſe ſtrong enough to 
* oblige them to hear us, but 
ue have avoided any tumult, 
M 3 „ not 


66 
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Will, III.“ whatever power is above law, is burdenſome and tyranni- 
1701. cal, and may be reduced by extrajudicial methods.“ Then 


it charged the houſe with illegal and unwarrantable practices 


in fifteen particulars, of which the three firſt were as follow 
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After enumerating twelve other particulars (b),; the memo- 


T. To raiſe funds for money, and declare, by borrowing 
clauſes, that whoſoever adyances money on thoſe funds, 
ſhall be reimburſed out of the next aids, if the funds ſhall 
fall ſhort ; and then give ſubſequent funds, without tranſ- 
ferring the deficiency of the former, is a horrible cheat on 
the ſubjects who lent the money, a breach of public faith, 
and deſtructive to the honour and credit of parliaments, 
II. To impriſon men, who are not of your own members, 
by no proceedings but a vote of your own houſe, and to 
continue them in cuſtody, ſine die, is illegal, a notorious 
breach of the liberty of the people, ſetting up a diſpenſing 
power in the houſe of commons, which your fathers never 
pretended to; bidding defiance to the Habeas Corpus act, 
whichi s the bulwark of perſonal liberty; deſtructive of the 
laws; and betraying the truſt repoſed in you; the king 
being at the ſame time obliged to aſł you leave to continue 
in cuſtody the horrid aſſaſſinators of his perſon. III. Com- 
mitting to cuſtody thoſe gentlemen, who, at the command 
of the people (whoſe ſervants you are) came in a peacea- 
ble way to put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and 
injurious : deſtructive of the ſubjects liberty of petitioning 
for redreſs of grievances, which has by all parliaments be- 
fore you been acknowledged to be their undoubted right.” 


ria] 


not deſiring to embroil, but ** juſt, and a {caudal upon the 


to ſave our native country. 
If you refuſe to communi- 
cate it to them, you will find 


* cauſe in a ſhort time to re- 


pent it.“ 
To R-—t H——y, Efq, 


S8 r to the H— of Cs, 


(b) Theſe were: 
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« VI. Proſecuting the crime 
of bribery in ſome to ſerve a 
party, and then proceed no 
further, though proof lay be- 
fore you, is partial and un- 


honour of parliaments. 

« VII. Voting the treaty of 
partition fatal to Europe, be- 
cauſe it gave ſo much of the 
Spaniſh dominions to the 
French, and not concern 
yourſelves to prevent their 
taking poſſeſſion of it all. 
Deſerting the Dutch, when 
the French are at their doors, 
till it be almoſt too late to 
help them, is unjuſt. to our 
treaties, and unkind to our 
confederates, diſhonourable 
to the Engliſh nation, and 


& ſhews. 
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rial proceeds to a claim of right under ſeven heads, of which Will. III. 
the three former run thus : © We do hereby claim and de- 1701. 
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ſhews you very negligent of 


the ſafety of England, and 


of our Proteſtant neigh- 
bours. | 

„VIII. Ordering imme- 
diate hearings to trifling peti- 
tions, to pleaſe parties 1n 
elections; and poſtpone the 
petition of a widow, for the 
blood of her murdered daugh- 
ter, without giving it a read- 
ing, is an illegal delay of 
juſtice, diſhonourable to the 
public juſtice of the nation. 
« TX. Addrefling the king 
to diſplace his friends upon 
bare ſurmiſes, before the le- 
gal trial or article proved, is 
illegal, and inverting the law, 


and making execution go be- 


fore judgment, contrary to 
the true ſenſe of the law, 
which eſteems every man a 


good man, till ſomething ap- | 
.pears to the contrary. 


KX. Delaying proceedings 
upon capital 1mpeachments, 
to blaſt the reputation of the 
perſons, without proving the 
fact, is illegal and oppreſſive, 
deſtructive to the liberty of 
Engliſhmen, a delay of juſtice, 
. a reproach of parlia- 
ments. 

« XI. Suffering ſaucy and 
indecent reproaches upon his 
majeſty's perſon to be pub- 
lickly made in your houſe, 
particularly that impudent 
ſcandal of parliaments, I— n 
H—w, without ſhewing ſuch 
reſentments as you ought to 
do, the ſaid J—n H-, ſay- 
ing openly, * That his ma- 
jeſty had made a felonious 


«c 
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* treaty to rob his neigh- 
* bours ;) inſinuating, That 
* the partition-treaty?* (which 
was every way as juſt as 
blowing up one man's houſe 
to ſave another's) © was a 
* combination of the king to 
© rob the crown of Spain of 
its due.“ This is making a 
Billingſgate of the houſe, and 
ſetting up to bully your ſove- 
reign, contrary to the intent 
. meaning of the freedom 
of ſpeech, which you claim 
as a right, is ſcandalous to 
parliaments, undutiful and 


unmannerly, and a reproach. 


to the whole nation. 
XII. Your S—r exacting 
the exorbitant rate of 101. 
per diem for the V—s, and 
giving the printer encourage- 
ment to raiſe it on the peo- 
ple, by ſelling them at 4d. 
per ſheet, is an illegal and 
arbitrary exaction, diſhonour- 
able to the houſe, and bur- 
thenſome to the people. 
„XIII. Neglecting to pay 
the nation's debts, com- 
poundiog for intereſt, and poſt- 
poning petitions, is illegal, 
diſhonourable, and deſtructive 
of the public faith, 
« XIV. Public neglecting the 
great work of reformation of 
manners, though often preſ- 
ſed to it by the king, to the 
great diſhonour of God, and 
encouragement of vice, is a 
negle& of your duty, and an 
abuſe of the truſt repoſed in 
you by God, his majeſty, and 
the people. 
« XV. Being ſcandalouily 
M 4 “vicious 


\ 
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Will. III. clare, I. That it is the undoubted right of the people of 


1701. 


e England, in caſe their repreſentatives in parliament do not 


ec proceed prog, to their duty and the people's intereſt, 


&* to inform them of their diſlike, difown their actions, and 


to direct them to ſuch things, as they think fit, either by 


„ petition, addreſs, propoſal, memorial, or any other 
“ peaceable way. II. That the houſe of commons ſepa- 
s rately, and otherwiſe than by bill legally paſſed into an 
& act, have no legal power to ſuſpend or diſpenſe with the 
& laws of the land, any more than the king has by his pre- 
„ rogative. III. That the houſe of commons have no legal 
© power to impriſon any perſon, or commit him to cuſtody 
of ſerjeants, or otherwiſe (their own members excepted ) 
but ought to addreſs the king to cauſe any perſon, on good 
ground, to be apprehended ; which perſon, ſo appre- 
& hended, ought to have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
“ act, and be fairly brought to a trial by due courſe of law.” 


After other claims (c) it concludes, * Thus, Gentlemen, 
* 
you 


«« vicious yourſelves, both in in the name of themſelves and 
„your minds and religion, all the people of England: 
„ lewd in life, and erroneous © 1, That all the public juſt 
in doctrine, having public “ debts of the nation be forth- 
« blaſphemers, and impudent ** with paid and diſcharged, 
& deniers of our Saviour's divi- 4 2. That all perſons ille- 
« nity among you, and ſuffer- © pally impriſoned, as afore- 
ing them unreproved and un- *© ſaid, be either immediately 
«« puniſhed, to the infinite re- diſcharged, or admitted ta 
« gret of all good Chriſtians, “bail, as by law they ought 
© and th: juſt abhorrence of the © to be; and the liberty of the 
© whole nation.” _ © ſubje& recognized and reſto- 
(c) A fourth claim was: © red. | 
% That if the houſe of com- « 3. That In H- afore- 
„ mons, in breach of the laws *© ſaid be obliged to aſk his 
« and liberties of the people, * majeſty pardon for his vile 
do betray the truſt-repoſed in ** refle&tions, or be immediately 
them, and act negligently, or © expelled the houle. 
« arbitrarily and illegally, it is % 4. That the growing power 
„ the undoubted right of the © of France be taken into con- 
people of England to call “ ſideration, the ſucceſſion of 
« them to an account ſor the ** the emperor to the crown of 
„ fame, and by convention, „Spain ſupported, our Prote- 
„ aſftembly, or force, may pro- * ſtant neighbours protected, as 
« cecd againſt them, as traytors the true intereſt of England 


% and betrayers of their coun- © and the Proteſtant religion 


* 5. That | 


% try.” Then they demanded “ require. 


OP ENGLAND. 


* 


* 


& expect to be treated according to the reſentments of an 
& injured nation; for Engliſhmen are no more to be ſlaves 
C to parliaments than to kings. Our name is Legion, and 
« we are many.” | 

The commons were extremely incenſed at this memorial, 
but could not deſcend to a particular cenſure of it. It was 
thought ſufficient, that a complaint was made to the houſe, 
of endeavours to raife tumults and ſeditions, in order to di- 
ſturb the public affairs; and a committee was appointed to 
draw up an addreſs to be preſented to his majeſty, humbly to 
lay before him the endeavours of ſeveral ill diſpoſed perſons, 
to raiſe tumults and ſeditions in the kingdom, and humb! 
beſeech him, that he would provide for the public peace and 
ſecr.1ty. | 

But the Kentiſh gentlemen, who lay in priſon till the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, were much viſited and treated 
as confeſſors; for a deſign had been laid to get addreſſes of 
the fame nature with theirs from all parts of England, and 
eſpecially from the city of London. The miniſters repre- 
ſented to "the king, what an indignity this would be to the 
houſe of commons ; and that, if he did not diſcourage it, he 
might look for unacceptable things from them ; and that it 
might rather diſcourage than give heart to his allies, if they 
ſhould ſee ſuch a disjointing, and both city and country in an 
oppoſition to the houſe of commons. Some went in his 
majeſty's name to the eminent men of the city, to divert it 
yet with all this it came ſo near, for ſich an addreſs in a 
common council, that the lord mayor's vote turned it for the 
negative. | 

As, by theſe proceedings, a diſpoſition to a war, and to a 
more hearty concurrence with the king, appeared to be the 
general ſenſe of the nation, it had a great effect on the houſe 


* 5. That the French king © aſſeſſed and collected, and 
be obliged to quit Flanders, “ ſcandalous deficiencies pre- 
or that his majeſty be addreſ- © vented. 

* ſed to declare war againſt « 7. That the thanks of the 
him. % houſe may be given to thoſe 

6. That ſuitable ſupplies ** gentlemen, who ſo gallantly 
be granted to his majeſty for „ appeared in the behalf of 
the putting all thoſe neceſſary * their country with the Ken- 
things in execution, and that „ tiſh petition, and have been 
care be taken that ſuch taxes * fo ſcandalouſly uſed for it. 
as are raiſed be more equally 


of 


FE 
t you have your duty laid before you, which it is hoped: you Will. III. 
will think of. But if you continue to neglect it, you may 1701. 
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Will. III. of commons, and drew from them the addreſs before-men- 
1701. tioned ®. Whereby they deſired the king to enter into ſuch 
alliances with the emperor and other ſtates, as were neceſſary 
P. 440. for the ſupport of us and our allies, and to bring down the 
exorbitant power of France. It is true, this was oppoſed 
with great zeal by thoſe, who were Jooked upon as the chief 
conductors of the Jacobite party; but many, who had in 
other things gone along with them, thought this was the only 
means left to recover their credit with the people ; for the 
current ran ſo ſtrong for a war, that thoſe who ſtruggled 
againſt it, were conſidered: as little better than public ene- 
mies. The commons alſo were from hence induced to ſettle 


good funds for a million and half. Indeed, one of theſe funds 
was very unacceptable to the king; it was obſerved, that 
the allotment for the civil liſt did far exceed the ſum that was 
deſigned, which was only 600,000. and that, as king 
James s queen would not take her jointure, ſo, by the duke 
of Glouceſter's death, the charge on it was now leſs than 
when it was granted; ſo they took 37001. a week out of the 


exciſc, and, upon an aſſignation made of that for ſome years, 
a great ſum was raiſed: This was very ungrateful to the 
court, and the new miniſters found it no caſy thing to main- 


| _ tain, at the ſame time, their intereſt with the king and their 
| party. 
an act ex There was allo a very good act paſted this ſeſſion concern- 


plaining pri- ing the privilege of parliament. Peers had, by law, a cuſtom 
ied hy and privilege for themſelves and their ſervants, during the 
ſeſſion, and at leaſt twenty days before and after; Of late 


neither the ey nor their ſervants could be ſued in any court, un- 
leſs for trea on, felony, or breach of the peace. The houſe 
of commons had alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſame privi- 


| they had reckoned forty days before and after, in which 
| 


| lege, but with this difference, that the lords pretended theirs 
l was a right, not ſubject to the order of the houſe of lords; 


whereas the commons held, that their privilege was ſubject 
to the authority of their houſe. Of late years ſeſſions were 
long, and continued by intermediate prorogations, fo that 
the whole year round was a time of privilege. This made 
| great obſtruction in the courſe of juſtice, and none who were 
fo protected could be ſued for debt. The abuſe was carried 


fold to perſons who were no way concerned in their affairs; 
but, when they needed this ſhelter, they had a pretended of- 
ce given them, that was a bar to all arreſts. After many 


fr vitlcſs attempts to regulate theſe abuſes, a bill was brought 
into 


| farther by the protections which ſome lords gave, or rather 
/ 
0 
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into the houfe of commons, that took away all privilege a- Will. III. 
gainſt legal proſecutions in intermediate prorogations, and 1701. 
did ſo regulate it during the ſitting of parliament, that an ef- | 
fectual remedy was provided for a grievance that had been 
long and much complained of. Theſe were the yo popular 
things that were done by this parliament, the reſt of their 
proceedings ſhewed both the madneſs and fury of parties. 
The miſunderſtanding between the two houſes was ſo great, The parlia- 
that there was hardly any public bill paſſed without amend- ment is pro- 
ments and conferences. The laſt conteſt was about a bill resued. 
ſent up by the commons, for appointing commiſſioners to 
examine and ſtate the public accounts. To this bill the 
lords having made ſome amendments, the commons refuſed 
to conſent to them, inſinuating in their reaſons, that there 
had been immenſe ſums of the public money embezzled by 
thoſe that had the management of it. Many millions 
& (fay they) have been given to his majeſty by the commons 
« for the ſervice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted 
« for (d).“ To interrupt theſe diſputes, the king, without 
taking 


they made in it. He obſerves 


(d) The proceedings of the 
likewiſe, that the lords might 


houſe of commons in this bill 


are vindicated by Dr. Drake, in 
his Hiſtory: of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, began at Weſtminſter 
the 10th day of February 
1701. But on the other ſide 
were publiſhed, 
* marks on that Bill, and on the 
© Proceedings thereon in both 
* Houſes,” printed in 1701, and 


' Inſerted in the © the third Vo- 
llume of the State Tracts du- 
ring the reign of king Wil- 


' liam.” The writer of theſe 
remarks - firſt conſiders the fix 
leveral acts for conſtituting ſuch 
commiſſioners ſince the revolu- 
uon, and what had been done 
by them; and then ſhews, how 
u was managed to lay the loſs 


of the laſt bill upon the houſe of 


lords, and the reaſons why the 
lords might not be willing to 
agree to that bill; and ſignifies 
the ſeveral amendments which 


Some Re- 


determine upon the characters 
of the commiſſioners named by 
the commons, as well as upon 
their buſineſs. Suppoſe then 
„ (ſays he) that one was known 
“ to have no eſtate to ſubſiſt on, 
and therefore could not afford 
„ to ſerve for nothing: Ano- 
„ther to be too fond of his 
practice, to ſacrifice it all to 
« the public without a proſpect 
«© of advantage: Another to 
© have too much value for his 
“% wit, to venture the dulling 
the edge of it upon hard and 
© crabbed accounts. Suppoſe 


„ that ſome lords knew the 


« ſtory of a certain gentleman's 
getting, by great ſollicita- 
ce tion, a pretended ſecurity of 
« 10,0001, from his friend, 
* when there was not ſix pence 
„ due to him, nor he worth 
* 1001, in the world, in order 

h «fl by 


* 
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proper to put an end to 


the ſeſſion of parliament on the 24th of June, when he made 


« by that deceit to procure him- 
„ felf a wife. . Suppoſe that 
% other lords might think it 
« ominous to ſee a new bill 


« of accounts with a cer- 


« tain gentleman's name in it, 
and preſently apprehend ano- 
«« ther aſſaſſinating year; and 
„% remember, who refuſed to 
„ act in the former commiſſion, 
« after Charnock's conſpiracy 
« was diſcovered, and ſubſcri- 
* bing the aſſociation made ne- 
= * to qualify him for act- 
„ing. Suppoſe it to be known, 
« that none of theſe commiſ- 
* fioners were eminent for {kill 
in accounts; might not theſe, 
«« or other better reaſons, move 
the lords to diſlike the bill 
* for the ſake of the commiſ- 
*© ſioners?“ The author re- 
marks likewiſe, that the com- 
miſſioners appointed in 1700 
had ſtated the whole expence of 
the late war to amount to forty- 
one million; * in which (ſays 
he) they ſufficiently expoſed 
* one of the commiſſioners na- 
* med in that part of the bill, 
* which was diſagreed to by the 
lords; Dr. Davenant, who 
had before in print pretended, 
© that, upon a nice calculation, 
the expence amounted to up- 
« wards of ſixty millions. A 
* miſtake of nineteen millions is 
no ſmall one, if men are ſo 
c charitable to call it a miſtake, 
But, whether this was his ig- 
* norance, or his ill meaning, 
* either of them was a good 
* ground for the Jords not to 
* agree to {ach a man's being 


the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


cc My 


* intruſted as a commiſſioner to 
take this account again. He 
afterwards takes notice, that all 
that part of the bill which rela- 
ted to the commiſſioners for ſta- 
ting the debts of the army, navy, 
and tranſport-ſhips, which was 
indeed the whole act that paſſed 
the preceding 
by the lords without alteration ; 
and therefore, if any pub- 
lie or private inconvenience 
* ſhould ariſe by the not con- 
tinuing of that law, the blame 
*« will in no ſort fall upon the 
lords, who paſſed it as it 
„ came to them, and returned 
de the bill to the commons with 
* all poſſible expedition. It 
*« was ſent up to the lords on 
„ the 18th, and ordered to be 
returned to the houſe of com- 
«« mons on the 23d of June.” 
He then repreſents the unpar- 


liamentary proceedings of the 


commons upon the lords amend- 
ments. If (ſays he) the houſe 


© of commons remained unſa- 


* tisfied with any of the lords 
6 amendments, the known and 
* only parliamentary method 
to ſet ſuch a matter right was 
„ by defiring a conference, at 
* which they might offer their 
5“ reaſons to the lords for diſ- 
* agreeing to their amendments, 
jn order to convince them of 
the reaſonableneſs of quitting 
e them. To leave this method 


is to decline all parhamen- 


« tary correſpondence ; for the 
„ two houſes, after any diffe- 
, rence in opinion, can never 
« be brought to be of a mind 

«« (though 


ear, was paſſed . 
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OF ENGLAND. 
« My lords and gentlemen, 7 ve 


. 


I E ſeſſions being now come to à concluſion, 1 
| muſt return you my hearty thanks 'for the great The king's 
zeal you have expreſſed for the public ſervice, and your - 


ready compliance with thoſe things which I recommended 
to you at the opening of this parliament. And I muſt 
thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, in par- 
ticular, both for your diſpatch of thoſe neceſſary ſupplies, 
which you have granted for the public occaſions, and for 


the encouragements you have given me to enter into al- 


liances for the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and 


the ſupport of the confederacy; in which, as it ſhall be 
my care not to put the nation to any unneceſſary expence, 


ſo I make no doubt, that whatſoever ſhall be done during 
your receſs, for the advantage of the common cauſe in this 


matter, will have your approbation at our meeting again 
in the winter. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


“ ſhall conclude with recommending to you all the diſ- 
charge of your duties in your reſpective counties, that 
the peace of the kingdom may be ſecured by your vigi- 


lance and care in your ſeveral ſtations.” | 


(though both ſhould be de- The reaſons, when printed, 
ſirous to agree) unleſs by con- might have an effect on peo- 
ferences, It cannot be de- ple without doors, but could 


nied, but the commons had * not poſſibly have any effect 


time enough to have deli- towards paſſing the bill; ſup- 
vered their reaſons to the poſe them to be ſtrong 
lords, to incline them to © enough to ſatisfy every in- 
wave their amendments, if “ dividual lord, that he ought 


they had been pleaſed to take * to wave the amendments ; 


that natural courſe. But, © yet, for want of their being 
inſtead of deſiring a confe- <* propoſed at a conference, the 
rence, and offering their rea- lords could not, by the me- 
ſons there, a vote, without a „ thods of parliament, deſiſt 
precedent, was made, to print from the amendments. If it 
their reaſons; which was of- fſhould be ſaid, that ſome men 
tering them to the people, had leſs regard to the paſſing 


inſtead of offering them to * the bill, than to get a point 


the lords. Well meaning of popularity at that time, it 
men may be puzzled to think would not be eaſy to give a 


, what conſtruction ought to * ſolid anſwer to ſuch a feflec- 


be put on this proceeding. * tion.” 


Then 


Will. III. 
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h Will. II. Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
| 1701. rogued the parliament to the 7th of Auguſt; +$ 


Thus ended the ſeſſion of parliament, which had the worſ 

aſpect of any that had fat during this reign. The new mi- 

niſters preſſed the king ta turn out ſome of the Whigs wh 

were in employments, the lord Haverſham in particular, who 

was in the admiralty : but the king could not be prevailed 

with to do any thing; yet he kept himſelf ſo much on the 
referve, that, when he went out of England, it was not 
certainly known, whether he intended to diflolve the parlin 

ment or not. The ſtate of the king's health very ill confiſte! 

with his uneaſineſs at the oppoſition to his meaſures at home, 

and his concern for the ſucceſs of his negotiations abroad. 

He was thought to conceal his ill opinion of his own decaying 
conſtitution, even from his moſt favoured confidents, to pre- 

vent its taking air, which would have been fatal in the form- 

ing the intended confederacy, the princes entirely depending 
on his wiſdom, courage, and zeal for the common caute. | 

To provide againſt accidents, he gave the command of the 

troops that were ordered to Holland (making in all ten thou- 

The earl of ſand men) to the earl of Marlborough, and appointed him to 
—_— be plenipotentiary to the States-general, as knowing him to 
+ gene- be equally qualified for council and action. On the 28th of 
ral of the June, the king nominated, to be juſtices in his abſence, the 
ba archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sir Nathan Wright Jord-kceper, 
Jane 1, the earl of Pembroke, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Jerſey, and the lori 
Godolphin. Three days after, the gentlemen who were im- 

pri ſoned for delivering the Kentiſh petition, being diſcharge! 

of courſe at the end of the ſeſſion, were ſplendidly entertained 

at Mercer's-Hall, at the charge of the citizens, being ac- 


| | 

| companied by ſeveral of the nobility and gentlemen of the Fri} 1 
| rank. They were likewiſe very honourably received, upon 1 
| their return into their own country. = << 


Death of This year died ſuddenly Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, 
bong of who had been educated a Papiſt, but leaving the church & 
Apr a. Rome about the time of the Popiſh plot, continued to h- 
| death firm to the church of England, and had been a.zealou: 
| | promoter of the revolution. His place of earl-marſhal was 
| conferred on the earl of Carliſle, during the minority of hi 
nephew, the lord Thomas Howard's eldeſt fon (who ſuccee- 
ed the duke in his honour and eſtate) if at the age of eighteen 


[| | he ſhould conform to the Church of England, 0 
| | Ir 
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On the firſt of July, the king embarked at Margate, and Will. HI. 
* two days after arrived in the Maeſe, and went that night to 1701. 


the Hague. The next day he went to the aſſembly of the | 
| States-general, to whom he addreſſed himſelf in this manner: The king 


2 
of 


© te A 


arrives in 
ft . Holland: 
« High and mighty lords, * 
cc Always come into this country with joy, but more His ſpeech 
cc eſpecially in this dangerous conjuncture of affairs, be- to the 


<« cauſe I foreſee my preſence will be necettary for the ſervice -_ 

« of the State, I was in hopes, and deſired to have paſſed 

« the reſt of my days in repoſe and peace; and, after the 

« end of my days, to have left this State in a quiet and 

ce flouriſhing condition. To which end I have always la- 

6 boured, particularly after the concluſion of the laſt peace. 

& But fince there have happened ſuch great alterations in the 

“ affairs of Europe, that we know not what will be the diſ- 

<« pofal of divine providence concerning them. Nevertheleſs 

« can aſſure your high mightineſles, that, whether affairs 

may be accommodated without coming to further embroil- 

ments, or whether we muſt be obliged to take arms again, 

I perſiſt in the ſame affection and the fame zeal, which I 

ever had for the ſervice and proſperity of theſe provinces ; : 

and will contribute, as far as lies in my power, whatever 

« may tend to advance the welfare of this State, the main- 

'« tenance of their liberties and religion, and their particular 17 

„ ſecurity, as well as that of Europe. I am overjoyed to 14 
find all things ſtill in a quiet condition; which, next to 

„the bleſſing of the Almighty, muſt be aſcribed to the 

&« ſpeedy and unanimous reſolution of your 2 7 mightineſſes, 
to put yourſelves in a poſture of defence. I am perſuaded, 

that the reſpective confederates will contribute ſtrenuouſly 

towards it; which I look upon as the only means to pre- 

vent a war; or, in caſe of a rupture, to defend the State 

from the danger that threatens it. It is a great ſatisfac- 

« tion to me, that I can aſſure your high mightineſſes, not 

only of my affection, but of the whole Engliſh nation; 

and that they are ready to aſſiſt this State, and ſtrongly to 

contnbute towards their defence, and to whatever ma 

tend to the common ſecurity : and this is what your high 

mightineſſes may be fully convinced of. I hope the great 
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"3 Wh © God will bleſs the means, which you have made uſe of, 9 

ed t © either by way of negotiation, or by force of arms, in caſe 10 
een Hof ka rupture, to attain the end propoſed; that is to ſay, | 7 0 
On þ © reaſonable ſecurity for the common cauſe, and particularly bi 


* the preſervation of this State in their liberties and religion. 
| There 


192 


Will. ITI. * There is nothing which I wiſh with more fervency ; and 


« I will contribute towards it whatever lies in my power. 


1701. 
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—— This is what I thought neceſſary to ſay at preſent ; only 


Anſwer aF-.-. 


the States, 
Lamb. 


Letter of the 


« that I deſire the continuance of your high mightineſſes at- 
e fection and amity.” | | | 

To this the States-general returned an anſwer to this ef- 
fect: © That they thanked his majeſty with all their hearts 
for the honour he had done them to come again into their 
& aſſembly; and at the fame time teſtified their inexpreſſible 
joy to fe his happy arrival. That they were ſenſible how 
much his majeſty's preſence was neceſſary among them, in 
c ſuch a difficult conjuncture, to ſettle affairs in a good 
& condition, and fo to preſerve them, with the aſſiſtance of 
« God, out of the great confidence which they all had 
« from the higheſt to the loweſt, in his majeſty's prudence 
cc and extraordinary abilities. That wor were extremely 
c obliged to his majeſty, and moſt heartily thanked him for 
« his perſevering in his kind inclinations for their repoſe and 
4 tranquility. That they were fully convinced, that, ſince 
<« the laſt treaty of peace, his majeſty's care and application 
« had tended to the preſervation of the ſaid peace and the 
& public tranquility. That they were overjoyed, that their 
c conduct, ſince the ſtrange mutations in general affairs, had 
« met with his majeſty's approbation. And in regard the 
c State was in ſo much danger, that their religion and liber- 
<« ties lay at ſtake, they were reſolved to uſe all poſſible 
means ſor the preſervation of thoſe ineſtimable pledges. 
That they could not omit to thank his majeſty for his aſ- 
„ ſurances, not only in his own, but in the name of the 
« Engliſh nation, in favour of themſelves and the common 
„ cauſe, well knowing, how much they might rely upon a 
„people, whoſe courage and valour had gained ſo much re- 
© putation in the world. That they were 32 of opinion, 
<« that their intereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of England. 
In the mean time, they moſt ardently beſought the Al- 
mighty to bleſs his majeſty and his counſels, and to grant 
« him long life, health, and ſtrength, that he might be able 
<« to continue his cares for the public good, and the welfare 
<« of his own kingdoms and their State; aſſuring him of their 
<< perſeverance in that amity and high eſteem, which they 
« have always had, and ever ſhall be bound to have of his 
„ majeſty, ſo long as their State endures,” 


French king After this, the king went to view the frontier garriſons, 


to the States. 


uly 26. 
amb, | 


and returning to the Hague, found that count d'Avaux had 
| delivered 


panied with a memorial of his own, to notify his being re- 


a OF ENGLAND. 193 
t delivered a letter from the French king to the States, accom- W ill, III. 


« Moſt dear great friends, allies, and confederates, 


| ec E have thought fit to recall the count dAvaux, 


40 dur ambaſſador 1 to you, ſeeing the 


l little fruit thoſe conferences have produced, which you de- 


c fired of us; and which you have ſince often interrupted, 
1 We are not the leſs inclined to the eſtabliſhing of the 
4 peace; as he will further declare his intentions to you be- 
e fofe his departure; Nothing remains for us but to aſſure 
you, that it ſtill depends on you to receive marks of our 
ancient friendſhip for your republic; and of our deſire to 
4 800 you proofs thereof upon all occaſions. So we pray 
«(3 


od, that he may have you, moſt dear great friends, al- 


„lies, and confederates, in his holy keeping. Given at 
'« Verſailles, the 18th of July 1701.” 


Your good friend, ally, and confederate. 
LEWIS; 


FX Colbert, 
| 

The memorial; which accompanied this letter, contained With a me- 

in ſubſtance, „That his excellency was in hopes, that their Torial. 

* lordſhips would have had that confidence in his maſter's 

-« affection and his deſires of peace, that would have diſſipa- 


Lamb. 


ted thoſe vain fears, which the advancement of his grand- 
* ſon to the throne of Spain had infuſed into them, and that 


che ſhould return to the king his maſter, with the ſatis- 
faction of having been employed in preventing the new 


'« troubles that threatened Europe. Which hope was con- 
'* firmed, when, by their acknowledging the lawful rights 


of the king of Spain, they wrote to congratulate bim, and 


* ſeemed thereby to diſown the injuſtice of foreign preten- 
ions, whatever they might perſiſt in demanding for them- 
4 ſelves; fo that all things ſeemed to be in a fair way to- 
'* wards ſettling of peace, when the propoſals made by your 
high mightineſſes and the king of England's envoy gave 


* occaſion to judge; that war rather than peace would be 
5 % the fruit of that ſtrict union, which the conformity of pro- 
poſals denoted between that prince and your high mighti- 


( neſſes. They proteſted, that their exceſſive demands were 
E Vox. XV. N „ tha 
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te the effects of a juſt fear, grounded on the king's-powet, 
But if that fear, ſo lively expreſſed in their letter to the 
* king of Great-Britain, during the ſitting of the parliament, 
« were real, and that they had no other end in repreſenting 
them than to prevent them, the means of doing it were in 
their own hands; there was no need of making all thok 
<© preparations for the greateſt war. That their lordſhip 
had deſired the conferences, and it depended upon them 
to render them uſeful. But their lordſhips had again de- 
& layed the concluſion of them, by demanding the admiſſion 
<« of the king of England's envoy into the conferences 
«« Which, if he oppoſed for ſome time, it was out of his ſin- 
< cere deſire to remove all obſtacles, which the enemies to 
% peace are continually laying in the way. Nor did hi 
« majeſty believe their lordſhips would ſo eaſily have inſiſted 
«« upon the pretended ſatisfaction to be given to the emperor, 
«© confounding the intereſts of other princes with their own, 
and ſet themſelves up for arbitrators between the houſes ef 
« France and Auſtria; that fo wiſe a republic ſhould, in fi- 
c your of the houſe. of Auſtria againſt France, reſolve to 
c break theſe treaties, which they had looked upon as the 
« confirmation and ſcal of their ſovereignty; that they 


-< ſhould engage themſelves, at the expence of their pro- 
„ yinees, their countries, and their wealth, to -{uppert Þ 
foreign intereſts, when, a little before, they had acid 
« quite the contrary, by acknowledging the king of Spain, 


„That his excellency ſhould abuſe his maſter, ſhould he 


ce write to him, that any ſucceſs was to be expected from de 


conferences. That his maſter had too diſcerning a jud:- 


-< ment, after the king of Great-Britain's enyoy had declares, 


that his maſter would never depart from the intereſt of tl 


« emperor; that he would not enter into any propoſals « 
„ accommodation, | unleſs ſatisfaction were given to tht 
e prince; that the ties between their lordſhips and the kg 
of Great- Britain were too ſtrict, and had too well mad 
e known their blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentzments of that m- 
* narch; and no doubt that they had already taken a reli 


lution to make the ſame declaration to the moſt Chriſtin 
6 
0 


9 


« Engliſh envoy; fo that, if he ſhould exclude himſelt, th 


conferences were ſuſpended ; and therefore it would be 
no purpoſe for the moſt Chriſtian king's ambaſſador, ſeu 
6s. only for the ſake. of thoſe conferences, to continue i 
| h oY « Jong 


king's ambaſſador. Indeed they had done it already betor-Þ 
hand, by declaring, "hat the commiſſioners ſhould 1 
continue the conference, without the intervention of th 
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wdereby owned the juſtice or injuſtice of the pretenſions of ; AY 


DFIENGEL AMD: _ 
& Jonger at the Hague; where, if he has not-the ſatisfaction Will. III. 
ve to fulfil his maſeſty's intentions in eſtabliſhing; a durable 1701. 
ie peace between him and the United-Provinces, yet it will! 
©be-ſome conſolation to him; that he had made known his 


195 


« majeſty's deſire to contribute whatever depends on him, Wt 
&to--prevent a rupture of the public peace. That he has WW 
es taken arms in the defence of his grandſon only ; and that, 
6 jf it had been his deſign to make new conqueſts, he might 1 
&« have done it, when his forces, upon the trontiers of their | 4 
republic; affording him the means to have made his ad- 4 
„vantage of their weakneſs. He concluded with wiſhing, 1 
«that their lordſhips, convinced by his majeſty's conduct of 1 
the ſincerity of his intentions, would, while it was yet BY! 
time, take ſuch reſolutions, as might be conformable to 1 
« their true intereſts;” _ | 
To chis memorial the States-general returned an anſwer, 
which was to this effect: © 27 


That they were obliged to the moſt Chriſtian king, for Anfuer of 4 
& ſending hither the count d' Avaux as his ambaſſador extra- the States. | 1 
de ordinary: They wiſhed; that ſufficient means might have v 5 | 

© heen' found in the conference, to have obtained a general ; 
% peace; and reaſonable ſecurity for themſelves, and that he 
had farried till that had been done. They were troubled, 
«that he ſhoul4 be recalled before thoſe things were effected; 

and ſo much the more; that the caule of it ſhould be im- 

<, mited-to their conduct; That, ipon his moſt Chriſtian 

</ majeſty's ſignifying to them; that he accepted the will -of 
„the late king of Spain inſtead of the treaty of partition, 
they gave him their reaſons, why. they could not come to 

* a ſpecdier reſolution in that affair; and, as foon as their 

& conſtitution would allow it, they offered to enter into a 
conference with any that his majeſty ſhould think fit to 
appoint. That they appointed deputies accordingly to 
treat with the count d'Avaux, and; in compliance with 

© his majeſty, owned the new king of Spain, that they | 
might remove. all occaſions of delays, and give a convin- 1 
* eing proof of their deſire to preſerve the grand peace. ws. 
They cannot apprehend, how they ſhould obſtruct the | 
= © ſame by the intervention of the king of Great-Britain, who 
was one of thoſe concerned in the treaty of partition; or 
* © by the intervention of any other potentate, who has an in- al 

* * tereſt in preferving the general peace. That they had not i. 
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1 fh Fg prodfs of his inclinations to peace. 
were firicly united with him by alliances, many years 
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. M. e ee pany, for een their wagte gen any who 


tare con in che general peace. "Thar, fince is ma- 
_ muniffers had repreſented to them, that che end of 
bffialritich n might be as well attained by che ac- 

ptation, 008 b the will, they defired che chunt d'Avaux 

© per make propoſals for the general peace, and their par- 
« btenfar ſecurity; and, he excufing himſelf, and defiring 
4 .propofals from them, they had, im concert with his majeſty 
< of fm Britain, delwered him ptopoſals. "They cannot 
* 8 nd. hy the effect of that 'uhion betwixr them 
* «EN the de bog. Ne Mold be rather war than peace, ſinoe his 
Great-Britain has, on all occaſions, . Tuf- 

That they 


7 ago, for their mutual ſecurity. That he Was ons of the 
iefeſt parties in the treaty of partition; and that they de- 
4c clared, 1 their propoſals were conununſcated, that 


they thought his conſent neceſſary, as well 2 ce rea- 


« ſons, as tor his private relation to their republic; and ” 


. objection was then raiſed againſt it. They Were Torr 
N 2 the 99 5 of i had 1 1 no anſwer to Wer 


propoſal, that Bs be called exceſſive * ; Roh 480 ra 
2 15 demanded for their own fecurity, was not equal to 
.* what 5 had before the death of the late king of pain, 
or to what they had acquired by the treaty o GN artition. 
55 That their forces were not grounded alone on their own 
private ſentiments, but on the opunion of their allies, who 


> had. not ſcrupled to ſend them the aſſiſtance they were obli- 
oF Sed to by 


their alliances, That, had it been in thei 

power to extricate themſelves out of their difficulties, with- 
er out, arming, ſeeking new alliances and drowning 'their 
„ country, they would certainly have done it. That the 


. + difficulties raiſed about admitting the Engliſh envoy was 


oy not from them, but from the count e and not 
«« chargeable upon them for the re: ſons beforementioned 


„ | T That the king of France had reajon to think they would 
0 inf on latisfaction to. * empefor, ſeeing that was yp 
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64ſt ol their 7 * the Weed France himſelf Will. 1! 
« thoughtjuſt an __ 7 iven tio cauſe #701, 
4 00 hl, that they prefumed tb FRO PIE — 
« France and ASE, or to determine, which of the two 
cc laſt: kings of Spain had a righ# to alter the lavys of the fuc- 
« ceſſion to that crown; but deſired his majeſty to remem- 
« Yer, that he himſelf, as well as the King of Great-Britain 
« and. the States, thought a War would be unavoidable, if, 
« upon the death of the late K king of Spain, either He or the 
6 emperor. ſhould infiſt upon the pretenſions of their families 
ec ta the ſucceſſion; ; and therefore they entered into the trea- 
« of partitien. That their owning the king of Spain could 
14 not they judg ged to be a ſtep contrary to this. ſince it did net 
_ « hinder * reaſonable ſatisfaction to the emperor: and 

e the king of Planet ought to be convinced, that they would 

«Kg nothing to the detriment of their provinces, commerce, 

by « or riches, but what was abſolutely neceſſary to their pro- 

4 ſeryation. They had done nothing that could be con- 

e ſtrued a breach of the treaties, which confirmed and ſealed 

* their ſovereignty, and did not well apprehend the 5. 201 

« of that aſſertion: their provinces were always free a 
„ ſovereign: their anceſtors ſpent their lives and fortunes to 
10 allert_. their freedom; and they refolved to do the like. 
They were ſorry to hear, that the count d'Avaux expected 
« ng ſucceſs from the conferences, becauſe of the Engliſh 
« enyay's declaring, that ſatisfaction muſt be given to the 
« emperor... They owned, that the king of Great-Britain 
Ss 6G: themſelves thought it reaſonable to treat of fatisfaCtion 


* 1 "er + - 
c 


to that prince; and that the emperor ſhould, in order 

| = oy 6, . be invited into the negotiation. That the 
" I , © States aid. not blindly follow the king of Great Britain's 
h 1 * ſentiments, but had a great deference for his advice, be- 
"FF © au they were perſuaded, that he was wholly inclined to 
N 1 « preſeryve peace, and convinced, that he fought nothing but 
bo © the welfare of their republic. ' That, if the conferences 
* 5 were ſuſpended upon that account, the 3 look upon 
5 S *it'as a great misfortune : but, it the of France had 
m jy « thought Ht to let them continue, and 5 allow ſatisfaction 
70 6 Kt the” emperor, they had hopes of a good concluſion. 
3 F * t they had been obliged indeed to arm, but did not be- 
" to do it, till they ſaw their barriers in the Spaniſh 
14 1 41 that coſt them ſo much blood and treaſure, 
— „„ « * poſſeſſed 107 rench troops, their own forces detained, and 
l "we 4 2. great preparations of war made there. That their jealouſy 
by Vas beſides conſiderably increaſed by the ſtrict union that 
1 N 3 „ ap- 
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Will. III.“ appeared [every- day between France and Spain, though 


the treaty” of partition was made for this, among other 


—— ns, to prevent jealouſies from the union of too many 


Count 
d' Avaux 
Icaves Hol- 


land. 


Treaty with An 
Denmark, Britain, and Denmark, and the States-Genefal (a). 


ſall ſend three 


« ſtates. That they had endeavoured, by all poſſible means, 
* ti preſerve friendſhip; but, if they muſt, . Contrary: to 
their own- inclination, enter into à war, they have no 
cc cauſe to blame chemſelyes for it, and therefore hoped, that 


„God would protect them,” 


Thus all che pretenſions of the French, to giye the States a 
reaſonable ſecurity, went off with the count d Avaux; who 
yet was willing to retire without any open breach, and there- 
fore took his leaye of the States in very obliging terms, ac- 
cepted from them the preſent of a gold chain and medal, and 
left his ſecretary behiad, under colour of rene wing the nego- 
tiations, when he had made a report af them to his maſter. 
But the States underſtood the artful receſs of the ambaſſador, 
and therefore daily augmented their army with the trogps ar- 
rived from Ixcland, and with other auxiliary forces, and, 
were indefatizably at work on the fortifications of their fron- 


ters. 


(a) It Was ſigned at Copen- 
hagen, the 15th"of June 1701, 


and the chief articles were: 


7. The king of Great Brj- 


tain and the States - general pro- 


miſe to pay to the king of Den- 
mark three hundred thouſand 
crowns a year during the war. 
8. The king of Great- Britain 
promiſes to pay che arrears due 
on the convention in 1689, to 
the ſeven thouſand Danes. 
10. The king of Denmark 
Pama horſe, 

one thouſand dragogns, and 
eight thouſand foot to the afliſ- 
fance of the king of Great-Bri 
tain and the States-general, im- 
mediately after the treaty is 
ſigned; and they ſhall take oath 
to the king and the ſtates, as the 


ſeven thouſang did to the king. 


alliance was now formed between the kings of Great: 


Great 
Pain 


The king and the States ſhall 


pay levy money, fur an horſe- 
man eighty crowns, a' dragoon 
ſixty, and. a foot-man thirty ; 
one half as ſoon as the troops 
are. marching, and. the other 
when they are arrived on the 
frontiers, - Their pay ' ſhall be 
the ſame as that of the States, 
and be diſtributed by the Daniſh 
commitlaries, to commence from 
the day of their march. 
1. If a regiment or company 
happen to. be ruined, the king 


and the States are tg; recruit 


them, and to reſtore them to the 
ſame condition they were in be- 
fore; and the recruit money is 
to be paid to the Daniſh officers 
at the end of the campaign. 


12. If the king of Denmark 


ſhould be in any wiſe attac * 
* | the 
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den and Poland. The court of France, as well as that of 


the king of England and the 
States-general ſhall ſend his 
ſorces 5 

the n one month's pay; and the 
like ſum when they ſhall be ſent 


home after, the. peace; and they 
ſhall ſend the king of Denmark 


the ſuccours agreed on by the 


ſecret article of the treaty in 


1600. * 
bz. Sdceburs“ may be de- 
manded-by any of the parties, if 


he is attached by torce of arms, 


without his having firit uſed 
force againſt the, aſlailaut. 

14. This alliance ſhall con- 
tinue ten years from the ſigning 
thereof, and the alliances of 
1690 and 1696 are renewed by 
this. 4 1 | 


Abſtract of ſome of the ſecret 
articles of che treaty. 

1. If the ſuccour which Den- 
mark is to ſend to the king of 
England and the States ſhould 
not be ſufficient, that king pro- 
miſes to ſend four thouſand men 
more, three months after de- 
mand. 
2. If Denmark ſhould be at- 
tacked, and the ſuccour men- 
tioned in the ſecret: articles of 
che treaty of 1690 ſhould not 
be ſufficient, the king of Great - 
Britain and the States promiſe 
to aſſiſt him with all their forces, 
as Denmark will in the like caſe 
uliſt them 

| J The king of Great-Britain 
and the States will endeavour, 
that the duke of Holſtein may 
conform himſelf to the treaty of 
Travendale, and maintain a 


> 800 friendihip with Denmark, 


ack with ſpeed, giving 2 


N 4 


Vienna, 


while he ſends ſo many troops 
out of his own dominions. | 

7. The king of Great-Britain 
and the States are content, that 
the emperor ſhall have two 
thouſand out of the twelve thou- 


ſand men, which Denmark will 
make good to them in fix months 


after the ſigning of this treaty. 

- 10, Incaſeot a war, his Da- 
niſh majeſty ſhall not be obliged 
to enter into it, but be reputed 
to have made good his alliance 
by ſending the ſuccours of ſix- 
teen thouſand men, and ſo put- 
ting this treaty in execution. 


The earl of Mancheſter, in a 
letter from Paris, July 2, 1701, 
to ſecretary Vernon, writes thus 
concerning this treaty, _ l 


« The Daniſh envoy. here 
„ owns the treaty, that we and 
«© the States have made with 
« Denmark ; tho” I find at the 
*« ſame time, that the diſputes 
„ between the king of Den- 
„ mark and the duke of Hol- 
« ſtein are as great as ever. I 
«« can aſſure you, that if this 
court had come up to i 50,000 
„ Jivres more, Denmark would 
« have ſigned a treaty with 
« them; and it is to be fearcd, 
© that this court will ſtill find 
„ ſome means to make that 
« with us ineFeRual, either by 
« dealing underhand with Den- 
«« mark, or elſe. by engaging 
* the king of Sweden not to 
% make peace with Poland, 
* which perhaps is not difficult; 
© and I am told, that overtures 
of that nature have been al- 
ready made. I can tell you, 
that 


199 
pains were likewiſe taken to mediate a peace between Swe ⸗ Will. III. 
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vill: 11: Vienna: tried it; both fides hopitig, that Sweden if not 
might enter into thelt were 


Poland; 


The French rec- 


— — koned, that Denmark and Sweden could never be on the 


dg. ＋ 


— - 


ame ſide: 3 and therefore, when they found t 
n Denmark, they tried a medlation, hoping to 
into at alliance with them; but all attempts 


The Ge- diation proved unſucceſsful. 


niards arc 
diſguſted. 
Burnet. 


could not 
et Swe 
r a me- 


The dyet of Poland win ſuſ- 
pended, and their king, being delivered from them, reſolved 


to carry on the war: The Spaniards, and the ſubjects of 

their other dominions, began to feel the inſolence of the 

French very 3 but nothing was more uneaſy to them 
ati 


than the new 


ons which they were endeavouring' ta 
bring in, to leſſen the expence of the court of Spain, 


The 


ndees were little confidered, and the 95 ſaw great deſigns, 
t 


r the better conduct of the revenues o 
| eile place every 88 which were very unacceptable to 


ſo much as to keep up a vaſt 


them, who minded noth ung much 2 
co ey 


magnificence, at the 


he , likely to 


ſaw themſelves 


much deſpiſed by their new 3 as there was indeed great 
cauſe for it; — that they ms well diſpoſed to entertain a 


dert Feuer (b): 


Fe „ chat a crelty was lately near 


agreed on by the niiniſters 


d with Poland; but it broke off 


& apon the point of advancing 


& 2 confiderable ſum of money, 
140 which here they deferred do- 


«ing, in 13 75 that the treaty 
» would not 


neceffary ; and 
e now it is believed, that the 


king of Poland will engage 


« with the emperor.” 
Ab) Monſieur Schonenberg, 


In # letter to the earl of Man- 
cheſter from Madrid, 
1701, Writes as follows : 


July 1th, 
t is not to be conceived 


„ nards entertain of a foreign 
. government, Which threa- 


"te tens them, very nearly, and 
-« Holds them already, as one 


„may fay, by the neck. The 


40 PACING AY and diſcontents are 


et untverſal: every body grows 
Ml impatient; the court as well. 


1 he 


« as the city, the clergy. the 


4 nobility, and the third eſtate. 
© In à word, all the ſtates and 
* kingdoms of this monarch 
„ ſigh after liberty. Yet no 
&*& body dares to ſtir, fearing to 
« be ſooner overwhelmed than 
« ſnccoured. Among all the 
« Spaniards, the cardinal Por- 
© tocarrero and his cabal are 
« perhaps the onl rſons that 
. l ee defperately 
e to the French party; and it 
% looks as if thoſe gentlemen 


t had mate. a vow to ſacrifice 


+ Spain to it, 
how great a horror the Spa- 7 6 l. 


abd to engage 
Europe in their fall.“ 
The ſame gentleman, in an- 


other letter to the earl from Ma- 


arid on the 28th of July 1501, 


bas this paſlage:: I here is ſo 
2 Verge a want of money 


x here, that they find it very 
LO difficult even Ke find any for 


« the moſt common neceſſities. 
60 This 
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OF ENGLAND. 
„The esaperoy e army was now got into Italy: Theen- WK IKE, 
trance. towards Verona was ſtopped: by the | Fxenchiz::bus rox. 
prince Eugene entered by Vicenza; and, when the reinfoes- 2 
ments and artillery came up to him, he made a feint of paſ- — 
ſing the Po near Ferrara; and, having thus amuſed the 


| * marches into 
Fach, he paſld the Adige near Carp (6), whers a body Tay | 
„ This makes them fear, that '* thoſe of all the livery-men, © | 
they fhall-not find enough for . are eome out of France; and 1 
tte expence of the king's that livery is the ſame with bl. 
journey towards Arragon and * that of the houſe of Bourbon; © | 
4% Catalonia. They have aſked _ © ſo that the livery: of the an- 


« the clergy for a free gift, and * cient king's of Bourbon is ba- 10 
4 dvancs from the farmers and “ niched. 3 4 
« compttollets of the royal (et) The earl of Mancheſter, 4 
te rents ; but the one and the in a letter to Mr, Blathwayt ö 
*© other cry ont mercy. In a from Paris, July 18, 1701, 
| writes thus: Fn oi 

{-reign-enjverſally;; and the We have an' account here 
„Will ot che late kiog Charles „ by an officer who arrived out 
« of Italy on the 16th, chat 
| ** there had paſſed a conſidera- 
* for, upleſs they open theit “ ble action between the Impe- 
*©' coffers to repair the horrible “ fialiſts and the French, at 
„ emptineſs of the Spaniſh fi- Carpi, where monſieur de St. 
„ nafi6es, this eourt cannot ſup- “ Fremont was poſted with 
% Port ſelf, and the leaſt war four regiments of dragoons, 
„ will oyerwhelm it. The mur- © a regiment of horſe, a bat- 
„ myts, which are cauſed by “ talion or two of foot, and 
„ ſo univerſal a decay, go ſo “ ſome pieces of cannon. Prince 
% far, that they haye thought Eugene having amuſed the 
«*- it neceſſary to inſpire the Spa- ** French by paſſi 


ling ſome troops 
% niards with fear, by putting “ over the Po, 145 little ex- 


ſome ſtrangers in priſon, who ** pected to have heard of him 
s are ſaid to have talked too (t in this place; but he has acted, 
freely. The duke of Arcos, * as they all agree, very much 
one af the firſt grandees of like a general. The canal 
E Caſtile, has himfelf put into ? Blanco was between them. 
the King's hands a repreſen- ** He made a ſhew, as if he 
„tation, dy which he makes would paſs; ſeveral of his 


ad 7 A 


- f*- excuſes, chat he cannot equal men went into the canal, to 
- © © himflf te che dukes and peers „ try if it was fordable : there 
„of France, The young cour- they continued firing at the 
o ©  * ties drefs themfelves in the ** French. Whillt this was do- 
y - *"French faſhion to pleaſe the *© ing, he made two bridges at 
y I bing, Who has ſhewn that he a good diſtance from his 
or 8 n defiresſt. The habits for the troops above and below. 


„ archers of fe guards, ag alſo . When this was done, brwkh. 
113 , 22 OW FE | * arewW 


40% Ms bo, $i 
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« drew his troops, as if all was 


* over; but ſoon after he march- 
ed a conſiderable body of 
* troaps-over-both places with 


«+ cannon, &c, and then fell on 


% monheur de Fremont, and 


* intirely defeated his troops, 
making himſelf maſter of the 
* poſt ot Carpi, the baggage, 
«© the cannon, &c. The che- 
valier d' Albret, fon of the 
duke de Chevreuſe, and co- 
s lonel of dragbons, as alſo 
* monſieur de Charbon, a per- 
« ſon of diſtinction, are killed. 


„ Monheur d' Eſtrades is dan- 


gerouſly wounded, twenty- 


„ five other ofhcers are killed, 


and the reſt fled for it. Prince 
Eugine was there in perſon, 
and received a light wound, 
They ſay here, that he was 
«« poſted at Carpi upon the A- 
„dige, when the expreſs came 
* away, with fifteen thouſand 
f* men; and there is no 
*5 doubt but his whole army 
has joined him, ſo that there 
„is nothing between him and 
% monſieur de Catinat, Who 1s 
poſted at St. Pietro near Leg 
«« nago, and they are ſeven 
“ miles diſtant from each other. 
%% Monſieur de. Catinat has or- 
«« dercd all his troops ta join 


+ him from Rivali, &c. They 


are very uneaſy at Verſailles, 
it being thought, that prince 


Eugene will attack the French 


* army, which has no way of 
« avoiding a battle, but by re- 
i tiring, over the Mincio. It 


„is not known what loſs the 


Germans had.” 


MF THE HISTORY 
WHLYIT. of fve thouſand French lay, whom he routed; and obliged 
1701,” the French to retire to the Mincio. He followed them, and 
— paſſed that river in their fight, without any oppoſition (d). 
e e ee eee e e 1o N. 


(d) Ths earl of Mancheſter 
in a letter to ſecretary Vernon 
from Paris, Auguſt 10, 1701, 
has this paſſage, 

IJ believe the account. of 
* prince Eugene's march will 
very much ſurpriſe you, as it 
„ does. moſt. people here, On 
* Monday laſt arrived here a 
© courier from prince Vaude- 
% mont. The letters are of the 
« third. On the 28th paſt, fix 
hundred German horſe march- 
« ed over the Mincio at St. Li- 
* onne between Peſchiere and 
% Borghetto, where the French 
were poſted. Monſieur de 
Catinat would not believe 
„ that they intended to - paſs 
there; but, prince Eugene 
having made his bridge for the 
« foot, and the river being for- 
„ dable in many places, ten 
* thouſand horſe' paſſed, and 
* the next day the Whole 
* army, and they continued 
e their march ta Deſenzano. 
Upon this, M. de Catinut 
** held a council of war on 
„ horſeback,, to reſalve, whe- 
ther they ſhould advance and 
give battle; but they were. 
1 Ro informed, that prince 
40 4 was no longer there, 
an 
gBriſcia; and, having got two 
days march before them, the 
“ prince of Vaudemont and 
% count Tefſe, with moſt of the 
© horſe and dragoons, made 
& all the haſte they could, and 
« were come to Piceghitone in 
„ the Cremoneſe upon the Ad- 
« da, The duke of Savoy oy 

„% M. 


that he was gone towards 
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Tue French army was commanded, by. the duke of Savoy, Will. III. 


with whom were m. Catinat and the prince of Vaude- 


governor of Milan. Theſe differed in opinion; the. 


mont, 

Juke of Savoy was for fighting; Catinat and prince Vaude- 
mont againſt it. But marſhal Villeroy was ſent thither with 
orders to fight (e). Catinat, who was the belt general the 
French had left, looking on this as a diſgrace, retired and 
languiſhed for ſome time; yet he recovered. There were 
many ſmall engagements of parties ſent out on both ſides, in 
which, the Germans had always the advantage. Yet this did 
pot diſcourage Villeroy from venturing. to attack them in 
their camp at Chiari 3 but they were ſo well intrenched, and 
defended themſelves, with ſo much reſolution, that the French 
were forced to draw off with great loſs; about five thouſand of 
chem being killed, whereas the loſs of the Germans was in- 
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the Mincio, and give battle, 


cf 
TY 


#* 
432 4 


0 he arrived tn the French 


cc 


but that was not agreed to,“ 


Auguſt; and, as the earl of 
Mancheſter obſerves in a letter 
to Mr. Blathwayt, on the zöth 


of that month, held a council of 


war, ** and there declared, that 
* he had orders to march di- 
rely to the enemy, and give 
them battle. He made bridges 
„over the Oglio near Urago, 
« and on the 28th at night the 


* whole army was in march, 


E to-. “ conſiſting of ninety-two ſqua- 
i the ny," of opiuton to. paſs 


«c 


drons and fixty-nine batta- 
„lions; the reſt of the troops 


having been ordered to Como, 


© Cremona, Kc.“ 


Oglio, 
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THE HISTORY 

| 1701. The French had no other enemy to eontend with, and there- 
| — fc pore in their whole foree upon him. He was then but 

| a young man; and had little aſſiſtance from thoſe about him, 

1 and none at all, during the ſummer, from the princes and 
ſtates of Italy. For the pope and Venetians pretended to 

maintain a neutrality, though, upon many occaſions, the 

pope ſhewed a great partiality to the Freneh. The people 

indeed favoured the prince, ſo that he had good and ſeaſon- 

able intelligence brought him of all the motions of the 

French; and in his whole conduct, he ſhewed both a depth 

of contrivance, and an exactneſs in execution, with all the 

courage, but without any of the raſhneſs of youtn.. 

Hu attempt His attempt in January following upon Cremona had al- 

wpon Ere- moſt proved à dec iſipe one. Marſhal Villeroy lay there with 

ſix or ſeven thoufand men, and commanded a bridge on the 

Po. Prince Eugene had paſſed that river with a part of his 

army: The princeſs of Mirandola drove out the French, and 
recovered a garriſon from them. The duke of Modena put 

his country into his hands, and gave him Berſello, the 

ſtrongeſt place of his dominions. The duke of Parma pre- 

tended, that he was the pope's vaſſal, and ſo put hamſelf 

under the protection of his holineſs. Prince Eugene would 

not provoke the pape too much, and therefore only [marched 

through the Parmeſan, Here he laid the deſign of furpriſing 

Cremona with ſo much ſecrecy, that the French had not the 

feaſt ſuſpicion of it. The prince put himſelf at the head of a 

body, that he brought from the Oglio, and ordered another 

to come from the Parmeſan at the ſame time to force the 

bridge. He matched with all ſecrecy to Cremona; and, at 

the ſame time, through the ruins of an old aqueduct, he ſent 

in ſome men, who got through, and forced one of the gates; 

ſo that he was within the town before marſhal Villeroy had 

an apprehenſion of an enemy being near him. Ho wakened 

on'a ſudden with the noiſe, got out into the ſtreet, and there 

he was taken priſoner. But the other body did not come up 

exactly at the time appointed; by which means an Iriſh regi- 

| ment ſecured the bridge; and thus the deſign, that was ſo 

0 well contrived,” and fo happily executed in one part, failed. 

Prince Eugene had but four thouſand men with him, ſo that, 

ſince the other body could not join him, he was forced to 

N march back; Which he did without any conſiderable loß, 

1 carrying marſhal Villeroy and ſome other priſoners with hon. 

It In this attempt, though he had not an intire ſucceſs, yet he 
10 gained all the glory, to which the ambition of a military man 
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could 


mat, he was neither conſidered nor ſupported, as his great 


OF ENGLAND. 


happieſt general of the age. He went on enlargi 
et een his poſts, and ſtraitening the b le of 
Mantua; and was in perpetual motion during the whole win- 
ter. The French were ftruck with this Ill facerls, More 
troops were ſent into Italy, and the duke of Vendoſme went 
to command the armies there. 
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9 The duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his forces thither ; King Philip 
grew cold and backward. He had now gained all that at Barcelona. 


he oouũ promiſe himſelf from France. His ſecond da 
wis married to king Philip, and was ſent to him to 
where he met her. That king fell into an ill habit of body, 
and had ſome returns of a feveriſh diſtemper. He had alſo 
great diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who, before they 
would grant him the tax, that was aſked of them, prapoſed, 
that alk their privileges ſhould be confirmed to them. This 
took up ſome time, and occaſioned many diſputes. All was 
ſettled at laſt; but their grant was ſhort of what was ex- 
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in the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in the 
kingdom of Naples, and it broke out into ſome feeble at- 
tempta, that were ſoon maſtered, and the leaders of them 
taken and executed, who juſtified themſelves by this apology, 
that, till the pope granted the inveſtiture, could not be 
bound to obey the new king. The duke of Modena was a 
ſevere governor, both on his maſter's account and on his 
own: of the Auſtrian party made their eſcape to Rome 
and Verena. They repreſented to the emperor, that the 
diſpoſitĩion of the country was ſuch in his favour, that a ſmall 
force of ten thouſand men would certainly put that king- 
dom -wholly into his hands. Orders were therefore ſent to 
prince Eugene to ſend a detachment into the kingdom of 
Naples; but, though he believed a ſmall force would ſoon 
reduce that kingdom, yet he judged that ſuch a diminution 
of His on ſtrength, when the French were ſending ſo many 
troops into the Milaneſe, would ſo expoſe him, that it would 
not be poſſible to maintain a defenſive war with ſuch unequal 
force. Vet repeated orders came to him to the ſame effect; 
but in: oppoſition: to thoſe he made ſuch repreſentations, that 
at laſt it Was leſt to himſelf to do what he found ſafeſt and 
mmbſt for the emperor's ſervice. Upon this the matter was 
laid aſide, and it ſoon appeared, that he had judged better 
'than-the eourt of Vienna; but this was, by his enemies, im- 
puted to humour and obſtinacy, fo that, for ſome time after 


ſervices 


bould aſpire; ſo thut he was locked upon as the greateft and Will. Il. 
ing his quar- 170; 


pedted, and did not defray the charges of the king's ſtay 
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Wil. III. ſervices had deſerved. This might artfe from envy and ma- 
1701. lice, which are the ordinary growth of all ' courts, ' eſpecially 
A of feeble ones; or̃ it might be the practice of the French; 
who had corrupted moſt courts, and that of Vienna in parti- 
eular, ſince nothing could more advance theft ends, than to 
alienate the empefor from prince Eugene; which might fo 
far diſguſt him, as to make him more remiſs in his ſervice. 
The feet The confederate fleet of England ard Holland, kom- 
Bes idle. manded by Sir George Rooke, gave terror this ſummer to 
moſt of their neighbours, though they continued merely on 
the defenſive ; while the French had many ſquadrons in the 
Spaniſh ports (the uſe of which were refuſed to our fleet) and 
iin the WeſtIndia,0o d ACUTE 4 921544 
The war in In the north, the war went ori ſtill. The king of Sweden 
2 paſſed the Duna, and fell upon an army of the Saxons, that 
Hit. of Eu. lay*on the other fide over againſt Riga, and routed them {> 
rope. intirely, that he became maſter of their camp and artillery. 
From thence he marched into Courland, whete no reſiſtance 
was made. Mittau, the chief town, ſubmitted to him. 
The king of Poland drew his army into Lithuania, which 
was much divided between the Sophia's and the Oginſki's ; 
ſo that all thoſe parts were falling into great confuſion: - The 
court of Vienna pretended, that they had made a. great diſ- 
covery of a conſpiracy in Hungary. It is certain, the Ger- 
mans acted the maſter very ſeverely in that kingdom, ſo that 
all places were full of complaints; and the emperor was. fo 
beſieged by the authors of thoſe oppreſſions, and the proceed- 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very flight grounds, that it was 
not to be wondered, if the Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſhake 
off the yoke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf ; 
and it is not to be doubted, but the French had agents among 
them by the way of Poland, as well as of Turky, that ſo the 
' emperor might have work enough at home, 
Several ne This was the ſtate of affairs of Europe this ſummer. Se- 
gotiations- , yeral negotiations were ſecretly carried on. The clector of 
Cologne was intirely gained to the French intereſt, but re- 
ſolved not to declare himſelf, till his brother thought ft like- 
wiſe to do it. All the progreſs, that the French made with 
the two brothers this ſummer was, that they declared for a 
neutrality, and againſt a war with France. The dukes of 
Wolfembuttle and Saxe-Gotha were alſo engaged in the ſame 
deſign, Lhey made great levies of troops beyond what they 
themſelves could pay, for which it was viſible, that they were 
ſupplied from France. By this means there was a formida- 
ble appearance of great diſtractions in the empire. An al- 
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lance was alſo projected by France with the king of Portugal. Will. III. 
His miniſters were in the French intereſt, but he himſelf in- 1701. 
clined to the Auſtrian family. He for ſome time affected re 


tirement, -and avoiding the giving audience to foreign mini- 
ſters. But, as he ſaw no good proſpect from England, and 
being preſſed to an. alliance with France, his miniſters. ob- 
tained leave from him to propoſe one, on terms of ſuch ad- 
vantage to him, that it was not expected they would be 
granted, and ſo it was hoped this would run into a ong ne- 
gotiation, But the French were as liberal in making large 
promiſes, as they were perfidious in not aaa, them; 
for the French king agreed to all that was propoſed, and 
ſigned a treaty purſuant it, and publiſhed it to the world (e). 
TE P's Yet 
fe) The earl of Mancheſter “ his majeſty's ſhip the Lynn, 
in a letter to ſecretary Vernon *© diſpatched to me by Sit 
from Paris, of the 13th of July © _— Rooke, with inſtruc- 
1701, writes thus: tions from his majeſty; upon 
H I have juſt now received a *© the receipt of which, I pre- 
letter of the z 1ſt paſt, from ' ſently demanded an audience 
« Mr. Methuen. The treaty „ of the king of Portugal, and 
„ betwixt France and Portugal ** it was appointed me the next 
% was ſigned the 18th, and the * morning at ten of the clock. 
„ next day he had an audience I was almoſt two hours with 
% of the king, and a conference ** the king, during which time 
with the ſecretary of ſtate; © having ſaid every thing to 
« but he could not get them to *© him, that I thought likely to 

own, whether it was ſo or “ make him ſenſible of his paſt 
no. All they declared was, © errors and true intereſt, I 
„ that they had done nothing “ concluded with acquainting 
to prejudice the treaty be- him, that, it being abſolutely 
* tween England and that “ neceſſary for the king my 
«crown. I was in hopes to “ maſter to be fully informed 
get a ſight of this treaty, but © concerning the contents of 
there is no copy come; only ** the late treaties he had made 
the original tor this king. ** with France and Spain, 1 de- 
There is ſome myſtery ſtill in * fired, that a true copy of 
that matter; but, ſince it is © them ſhould be communica- 
„printed in the French Ga- * ted to me, together with a 
ette as a league offenſive and declaration of his final reſolu- 
« defenſive, Portugal ſhould be “ tion, how he intended to act, 
% made to explain that matter.” in caſe a war ſhould break 
And Mr. Methuen, in a letter “ out between England and 
to the earl of Mancheſter from * France; adding, that I ex- 


Liſbon of the 27th of September pe&ted an immediate and po- 


1701, has the following paſ- ** bvtive anſwer, being reſolved 
ſage: „The 19th inſtant ar- . not to detain the king's ſhip 
* rived here in Caſcaes road * aboye faur and twenty hows. 
Ty 20 | 2 


fn the treaty, that, when it was brought to bim, 
down, and kicked it 
however he conſented ; but it was generally thought, that, 
a good fleet come from the allies, he 


about the toom. At laſt 


would obſerve this treaty with the French, as they have done 


The arrival of the frigate, 
a her remaining at the Caſcaes, 
«« my demands, and the little 
% time I gave them, put this 
king his minifters into a 
As conſternation ; for they 
« ſuppoſed, that our fleet lay 
« fome where near the coaft, 
expecting the return of the 
e Frigate with my anſwer ; and 
% this conſternation made them 
very uneaſy, which made me 
* hope, that they would at laſt 
take ſome vigorous reſolution 
in our favour. But my hopes 
were ſoon defeated by the 
„ news I received by an ex- 
« preſs from Caſcaes the ſame 
night, that monſieur Cha- 
teaurenault appeared off with 
his ſquadron, which proved 
„% too true; for he came into 
this river the next day; and, 
the Portugueſe having plucked 
up their ſpirits, the ſecretary 
of ftate ſent me an anſwer in 
« writing, That the king of 
Portugal lay under no other 
„obligations by his treaties 
« with France and Spain, than 
« thoſe, which he had commu- 
% nicated to me already, as 
« allo to Mr. fecretary Vernon 


« by his envoy in England; 


their treatics with all the reſt of the world: 
During the cowrle of theſe thi 
bimſelf to the penſecting the alliances, which he was nego- 
tiating abroad, and particularly that between the emperor, 
England, and Holland, which was concluded at the Hague 
on the 7th of September (f). This treaty was framed in 


nge, king William applied 


the 


and that the king had ne rea- 
ſon to change any thing, that 


had been ſtipulated with the 


moſt Chriſtian king, who had 
always been his good friend 
and ally. Monſieur Chateau- 
renault's ſquadron conſiſts of 
fourteen men of war, five 
fire ſhips, and one hoſpital, 
which are now come up the 
river, and lie all before the 
city. Three of the ſhips are 
of tliree decks, and from 


ninety to a hundred guns; 


moſt of the others carry from 


fifty to ſixty. This laſt ſtep 


being made to crown the reſt 
of their follies, I cannot 
think any thing can bring 
theſe _ to their ſenſes 
again but a miracle, or po- 
pular tumult; the laſt of 
which is much more likely to 
happen than the firſt; for 
every body ſeems diflatisfied 
at the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, except two or three of 


« the miniſters." 


(f) It contained the follow- 


ing articles : 


1. There ſhall be a perpetual 


and inviolable friendſhip be. 


tween the emperor, the king of 


Gieat- 


GF ENGLAND. 


the nature of propeſals, upon which France might come in; Will. III. 
and accordingly the ſame were communicated to the Spaniſh 1701. 
ambaſſador; otherwiſe it was agreed to have fatisfattion —— 


given to the houſe of Auftria, in relation to the Spaniſh ſuc- 
teſhon; to recover Flanders out of the hands of the French; 


and that the Engliſh and Dutch ſhould keep whatever, they 


Great-Britain, and the States- 
general. 

2. The allies think nothing 
more effectual for eſtabliſhing 
the general peace, than the pro- 
curing ſatisfaction to the empe- 
ror in the Spaniſh ſuccelion, 
and ſufficient ſecurity for the 
dominions and commerce of the 
allies. | | 

3. The allies ſhall employ 
ewo months time from the day 
of exchangitig the rxifications, 
to obtain, by amicable means, 
the ſaid ſatisfaction and ſecurity. 

. a \ 

4. But, if that cannot be ob- 
tained within the time limited, 
they engage to aſſiſt one the 
other with all their forces, ac- 
cording to the ſpecification to be 
agreed on in à particular con- 
vention. ; 

5. The confcderdtes ſhall, 
among other things, endegvour 
to recover the Spaniſh Nether - 
lands, to be a barrier betwe2n 
Holland and France, as like- 
wife the ducky of. Milan, &c. 
for the emperor's ſecurity ; and 
alſo the Kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, and the lands and 
ilands upon the coaſt of Fuſ- 
cagy, belonging to the Spanith 
dominions. 

6. The king of Grcat- Britain 
and the States may ſeize what 
lands and cities they can, be- 


longing to the Spaniards in the 


Indies, and keep them. 

7. In a War, the confederates 
mall faithful! communicate their 
17 to one another. 


Ot. XV. 


3, No party ſhall treat of 
peace, truce, & c. but jointly 
with the reſt, they ſhall prevent 
the union of France and Spain 
under the fame government, or 
the French poſſeſſing the-Spaniſh 
Indies. The ſubjects of the 
king cf Great-Britain and the 
States ſhall enjoy all the privi- 
leges of trade, which they had 
before the death of the late king 
of Spain. a8 

9. At the making of peace, 
the confederates ſhall provide 
for the maintaining the trade of 
the Engliſh and the Dutch to 
the dominions taken from the 
Spaniards ; and likewiſe ſecure 
the States by a barrier. 

10. They ſhall at the ſame 
time agree about the exerciſe of 
religion in the places acquired. 

11. They ſhall aſliſt one the 
other with all their forces, if 
the French king, or any ore 
elſe, ſhould invade any one on 
account of this alliance. 

12. After a peace, there 
ſhall remain a defenſive alliance 
between theſe allies, for the 
matataſnins of the ſaid peace, 

13. All kings, princes, and 
flarez, that plenſe, may enter 
into this alliance, but the em- 
pire ſhall be particularly invited, 
and the confederates may jointly 
or ſeparately invite hom they 
pleaſe. ; 

14. This treaty ſh all be rati- 
fed by all the conſederates 
within ſix weeks or ſooner. 


O | (ould 
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WII. III. mould conquer in the Weſt-Indies. This laſt article, ſo ad- 
„1701. vantageous to 1 was owing, to the advice, which the 


—== lord Sommers bad 


Airs of 
Ic land. 
B:rnet, 


THE BISTORY:. 


5 . a . » . 
tition-treaty was in agitation. 


But to return to the affairs at home. 


formerly given to the king, when the par- 


In Ireland; the 


truſtecs for the Iriſh forfeitures went on to hear the claims of 
the Irin, and in many caſes they gave judgment in their fa- 
vour. ut now it began to appear, that, whereas it had 


been, given out, that the ſale of the confiſcated eſtates would 
amount to a million and a half, it was not like to raiſe” the 
third part of that ſum. - In the mean vchile, the truſtees lived 
in great ſtate there, and were maſters of all the affairs of that 
kingdom. But no propoſitions were yet made for the purcha- 


ſing of: thoſe eſtates. 
During the King's abſence, 
ment, boy. 4 


Ee the nation was in a great fer- 
ich was increaſed by many books, that were writ- 


ten to expoſe the late management in the houſe of commons 
and the new miniſtry, the earl of Rocheſter in particular, 
who. was thought the promoter of all violent motions; and 
ſeveral tracts were publiſhed, to ſhew the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from the growth of the power of France, and the 


fatg] conſequences of a treaty with that kingdom (2). The 


(a) One of theſe tracts was 
intitled, The dangers of Eu- 
rope from the growing Power 
* of France: With ſome free 
thoughts on the remedies, and 
particularly on the cure of our 
* diviſions. at home, in order to 
a ſucceſsful war abroad againſt 
* the French, King aud his Al- 
© lies,” But the moſt conſidera- 
ble treatiſe upon this ſubject is 
thought to come from the hand 
of . the lord Sommers himſelf, 
ng, was called © Anguis in 
Herba: Or, The fatal con- 
ſequences of a treaty with 
France: Wherein: it is pro- 
ved, that the principles where- 
* by the French King governs 
„ himſelf, will not allow him to 
© obſerve. any treaty longer than 
© it is for his intereſt to break it. 
« That he has always aimed at 


few 


the union of the crowns of 
France and Spain ſince the 
Puyrenean treaty. That, not 
* withſlanding his pretences tc 
the contrary, ſuch is his de- 
« ſign at this day. And that 
© nothing can prevent it, but tc 
* reduce his power to ſuch a de- 
* gree, as may perfectly break 
© his meaſures This, as wel! 
as the peace above-mentioned 
concerning * the "Dangers 0 
Europe, is inſerted in the 


third volume of the State- 


Jracts during the reign of 
king William ITI,* and was 
reprinted at London in 1711 in 
8v0, The author begins with 
obſerving, that there are thre: 
things abſolutely neceſſary to be 
done by thoſe who aim at univer- 
ſal empire; 1. That they mull 
conceal their tyue deſign, * all 


7. 461% 5am] 


- few books that appeared in defence of the conduc of the new Will. II. 


miniſters, were fuch wretched performances, that ſome were 1701. 


their rieighbours ſhould unite 
to deſtroy them, as common 
enemies and plagues to man- 
kind: 2. They muſt divide 
their neighbours as much as poſ- 
fible in their counſels at home, 
and in their foreign intereſts in 
relation to one another: And, 
3. That they never make a 
peace but of neceſſity, nor ob- 
ſerve it longer, than till it be- 
come more profitable for them 
to break it than to keep it. 
Theſe being both in fact and 
reaſon the plain, neceſſary, and 
undeniable conſequences gf aim- 
ing at univerſal empire, it is 
eaſy to be obſerved; 1. That 
whoever' makes that his aim, 
catinot; bona fide, be of any 
religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed; and of conſequence 
ſuch a prince is not to be bound 
by. e or obligations de- 
duced from any religion. 2. 
That all thoſe moſt! groſsly de- 
ceive themſelves, who treat 
with ſuch a prince, out of a 
proſpect, that he will religiouſly 
and bona fide obſerve the treaty; 
tor that would ſtand” in his way 
between him and his great de- 
hgn of empire. The neceſſary 
conſequence from theſe truths is, 
that, whenever providence ſhall 


ſo far ſecond the prudence of 


the mixaſures of thoſe ſtates and 
Powers, that are nei zhbours to 
ſuch a prince, as that an al- 
liance can be formed of ſtrength 
luffejent to be able to reduce 
ach an aſpirer to terms of mo- 
deration and equality, they are 
indiſpenſably obliged to make 


ule of chat' force to reduce him 


tempted 


to thoſe terms of moderation 
and equality, and never treat 
with him upon any other foot: 
For otherwiſe the princes and 
governors of thoſe ſtates and 
powers, with all thoſe who give 
them contrary advice, become 
anſwerable before God and man 
fot that miſery and ruin, that 
thall afterwards fall upon ſuch 
ſtates, either through ignorance 
or treaſon of their governors or 
councils. He then remarks, that 
it is evident the French king 
had all along aimed at the em- 
pire of this part of the world, 
from his invaſions of France 
and Franche Compte in 1667 
and 1668, and of Holland, 
Flanders, Franche Compte, and 
Germany, from the year 1672 
to the treaty of Nimeguen ; his 
treatment of the empire and 
Spain, after the peace of Nime- 
guen had diſarmed them, and 
rendered them incapable of op- 
poſing him, by thoſe great ad- 
vantages it gave him over them; 
and his placing his grandſon 
upon the throne of Spain, by 
which laſt ſtep France raiſed it- 
ſelf to'the higheſt pitch of gran- 
deur, and threatehed the de- 
{traction of the remaining liber- 
ties of Europe and the Prote- 
ſtant religion. He afterwards 
remarks, that union at home 
was the beſt means to prevent 
the deftgns of the French king : 
That no accommodation can te 
made with him, but what muſt 
be deſtructive to Europe: That 
the leaving Milan and Flanders 
in his hands would infallibly ſe- 
cure to him the univerſal empire 
O 2 | of 
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|| Will. III. tempted to think, that they were written by men, who per- 
'1701: ſonated the being on their fide, on deſign to expoſe them. 
| 5 he | | The 
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of Europe: That the duke of 
Anjou holding Spain would be 
nuder the French power, it be- 
ing his intereſt to give all ad- 
vintages to France, and parti: 
cularly in point of trade, while 
England and Holland would not 


Spaniſh trade would greatly in- 
creaſe the French ſhipping: 
That France, by poſſeſſing of 
Gibraltar, would command the 
trade of the Streights ; and that 
tne ſeizing of Guipuſcoa would 
ſeeure the kingdoms of Naples 
2nd Sicily. He next ſhews, 
that the poſſeſſion of the duke 
of Anjou is the poſſeſſion of 
France, and that the French 
king always aimed at the union 
of the two crowns of France 


and Spain, not thinking him- 


elf in the leaſt obliged by the 
renunciation made by his queen 
at the Pyrenean treaty, and ne- 
ver deſigning to obſerve it, 
even at the time when he was 
ſolemnly ſwearing the contrary 
at the altar. I hat however 
his mcaſures for uniting thoſe 
crowns were broke by the re- 
rolution, and he was obliged 
by the treaty cf Ryſwick to re- 
ftore all that he had taken in 
Catalonia and Flanders during 
the war, together with Luxein- 
burgh, the county of Chiny, 
Courtray, which he had taken 
ſince the peace of Nimeguen, 
and almoſt all his ie -unjons; 


and was driven out of Italy, ' 


having loſt Caſal during the 
war, and upon the peace of Sa- 
voy ſorced to reſtore his con- 
queſts, together with Pignerol, 


which had been in the hands of 
France ſince the year 1631. He 
explains the Celigns of the 
treaty of partition, in- which 
kirg William and the States- 
general had been deceived by 


| the infidelity of the French king, 
be able to reſent it: That the 


who after all rejected that treaty. 


He remarks, that the duke of 


Anjou muſt enjoy both crowns, 
if the duke of Burgundy ſhould 
die childleſs, though contrary to 
the king of Spain's will. That 
England and Holland ought to 
declare to the world, that they 


begin the war en the foot of 


turning the duke of Anjou cut 


of the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
ſince nothing could ſo intirely 


reconcile the Spaniards to the 
intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria 
and the deſigns of her allies, as 
ſuch a declaration, or would ſo 
effectually deſtroy the credit, 
that France might ſtill have 
preſerved in Spain; for, though 
the hovſe of Auſtria governce 
Spain for near two Ccenturi:s, 
yet they loſt their intereſt there, 
when it was once known, that 


the Spauiſh ſceptre could not be 


continued longer in that ſamily, 
without diſmembering her em- 


pire ; while France, her imme 


morial enemy, offered to pie- 
{erve her monarchy intire, pio— 
vided ſhe would receive the 
duke of Anjou for her king. 
« This fingle motive out- 
vweiohed all other confidera- 
tions; ſhe forgot her inbred 
antipathy to the French nation, 
and her friendſhip and obliga- 


tions to the ſamily of her former 


kings. ne accepted his moſt 


Christian 


N 
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The earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland very Will. III 
long. He perceived, that the king's heart was not with him, 1701. 


Chriſtian majeſty's offer, though 
ſhe could not but toreſee, that 
a French king would neceſ- 
ſarily make her crown depen- 
dent on that of France. ut 
the ſcene of affairs is much al- 
tered ſince that time, Ihe ex- 
hauſted ſtate of France, the 
great confederacy formed agaiuſt 
her, and the ſucceſs of the em- 
peror's arms in Italy, ſufficiently 


declare to all the world, and to 


Spain itſelf, that France cannot 
preſerve her monaichy intire. 
The confederates can do it, if 
they are willing. France has 
taught us how the affections of 
that people are to be gained. 
Let us turn her own arts againſt 
her; nor can we fail to reap 
the greateſt advantages from 
ſuch a refqlution, whenever 
England and Holland ſhall think 
it a proper time-to land an ar- 
my in Spain upon this foot. 
Belides, Spain will hereby re- 
cover her former independence. 
But, if we begin a war upon 
the foot of dividing her mo- 
narchy, we make an infepara- 
ble union, of interetts between 
Spain and the duke of Anjou ; 
and, in this caſe, we muſt ex- 
pect to meet with the laſt efforts 
of an incenſed and deſperate 
nation.“ He then ſhews, that 
* all expedients to ſecure the 
trade of England and Holland 
are ridiculous, except that one 
of turning 
out of Spain. When this. ſhall 
be effected, the reſt of the mo- 
narchy, except Flanders and 
Milan, that are garriſoned by 
French troops, muſt follow the 


the! duke, of Anjou. 


and 


fortune of. their head. If we 
turn the duke of Anjou out of 
Spain, the houſe of Au9ria will 
be able to make us a good com- 
penſation for the charges of the 
war ; but, without that, we 
nuſt expect no return” for our 
ex pences. We know they can- 


not repay us in money; they 


can give us little or no advan- 
tage in our trade. And, for 
cautionary towns, I know none 
they could give us, that would 


be worth our acceptance, ex- 


cept Oftend and Newport. But, 
inſtead of repaying us any part 
of our expence, theſe garriſons 
would be.a perpetual charge tg 
us, beſides thejealouſy that troops 
maintained there might create 
in the people of England. 
Moreover, the fate of Tangier 
and Dunkirk ought to male us 
ſenfible, that thoſe garriſons 
will be more ſecure, if we put 
the houſe of Auſtria in a condi- 
tion to protect them, by making 
the archduke king of Spain, 
than if we kept them in our 
hands.” He aflerts then, that 
„it is either a malicious or an 
ignorant ſurmiſe to ſay, that if 
the archduke were king of 
Spain, the houle of Auſtria 
would become too powerful. 
The dominions of both branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria were 
united in the perſon of Charles V. 
who was great both for his 
wiſdom, courage, and military 
conduct. The kingdom of pain 
was then atleaſt four times more 
pow erxſul than at this day. He 
was abſolutely maſter of tlie 
ſeas. The duchy of Burgundy, 
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Will. III. adm a uneaſy at it; as, on the other hand, the king 
1701. complained much of his intractable temper and imperious man- 


ner, and, by his intercourſe with him, the king came to ſee, 


that he was not the man he had taken him for; that he had no 
large nor clear notions of affairs abroad; and that, inſtead of 
moderating the violence of his party, he inflamed them; ſo 
that he often ſaid, that the year, in which he directed his 
counſels, was one of the uneaſieſt of his whole life. The 
earl, finding the king's coldneſs towards him, expoſtulated 
with him upon it, and ſaid, he could ſerve him no longer, 
ſince he ſaw he did not truſt him. The king heard this with 
his uſual phlegm, and concluded upon it, that he ſhould fee 
him no more. But Mr. Harley made the earl a little more 
ſubmiſſive and compliant, After the king was gone beyond 
ſea, the earl alſo went into Ireland, where he uſed much art 
in obliging people of all forts, Diſſenters as well as Papiſts ; 
yet ſuch confidence was put in him by the High-church 
arty, that they bore eyery thing at his hands. Tr was not 
ealy to behave himfelf towards the truſtees for the Iriſh for- 
feitures, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte to the nation, 
for they were much hated, and openly charged with par- 


with the Seventeen Proyinces, 
were intire in him, Yet, not- 
withſtanding all thoſe advanta- 

s, he was but barely a match 

Yr France. If his ſon Philip II, 
put France very hard to it, we 
muſt not attribute that to the 
power of Spain, but to the civil 
wars of France; but, as ſoon 
as Henry IV had appeaſed the 
Fivil wars, and ſettled the di- 
firated condition of the king- 
dom, the ſuperiority of France 
quickly appeared ; and all the 
world allows, that both the 
branches of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria could not have prevented 
fome fatal blow, that he was 
Kr Bs, had not a 

dden- and violent death ſtop- 
ped his deſigns. Since that 
time France bas taken from 
them a great part of Flanders, 
the duchy of Burgundy, the 
country of Rouſſillon, and ſome 
other places on the frontiers of 


Spain, and has made conſidera- 
ble conqueſts on the fide of 
Germany. Spain is greatly 
diſpeopled, and her maritime 
power intirely loſt. And, ever 
ſince the time Guſtavus Adol- 
phus broke the power of the 
German branch of the houſe of 
Auftria, we find that both 
branches unired have made no 
tolerable balance agaiaſt France; 
the experience of which has 
coſt us and all Europe very 
dear, during the continuance of 
the two laſt wars. Surely then 
it would be very extrayagant, 
if, in order to make a . ak 
in Europe, we ſhall take away 
from the weight of the houſe of 
Auſtria, which beſore was 
very much too light, and add 
to the weight of France, that 
was already exorbitantly great. 
And this muſt te the caſe, unle's 
we turn the duke of Anjou out 
of the whole.” 257 
tial, 
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gdlity, ' injuſtice, and corruption. That which gave the Will. HI. | 
greateſt _— in his adminiftration there, was his ufage of 1701. Fl 
the reduced officers, who were upon half-pay, a fund being 1 
ſeftled for that x frm of parliament. They had been or- | [11 


dered to live in Ireland, and to be ready for fervice there. 1 
Ihe earl called them before him, and required them to ex- I 
preſs, under their hands, their readineſs to go and ſerve in 
the Weſt-Indies. But, they not complying with this, he 
ſet them a day for their final anſwer, and threatened, that 
they ſhould have no more appointments, if they ſtood out 
beyond that time. This was repreſented to the king as a 
reat hardſhip put upon them, and as done on deſign to leave 
Trelardd deſtitute of the ſervice, that might be done by ſo 
many gallant officers, who were all known to be well af- 

fected to the preſent government; upon which the king or- 
dered a ſtop to be put to it. dE: I 
We are now come to the laft period of the life of king Death of 
James II. He had led, for above ten years, a very unactive king James. 
life in France. After he had, in fo poor a manner, aban- na 
doned firſt England, and then Ireland; he had entered into ; 
two deſigns for recovering the crowns, which he may be 
| ſaid more truly to have thrown away than lot. The one 
was broke by the defeat of the French fleet at ſea before 
Cherburgh, in the year 1692 : The other ſee med to be laid 
with more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
army was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the aſſaſſi- 
nation was thought ſure ; upon which it was reaſonably ho- 
ped, that the nation muſt have fallen into ſuch confuſions, 
that it would have been an eaſy prey to an army ready to 
Invade it. The reyroach, that fo black a contrivance caſt 
upon him, brought him under ſo much contempt, that even 
the abſolute authority of the French court could hardly pre- 
vail ſo far, as to have common reſpect paid him after that (b). 


He 


(b) His friends had penerally 


. T% _ ” 
. . | \ : : 
* 1 y She 1 ; * 
2 * My 4 o N 2 „ 4 


repreſented him as incapable of 
conſenting. to ſo ſhocking an 


attempt, as that of aſſaſſinating 


king William. But it is evi- 
dent, from an original letter of 
his, in the archbiſhop's library 
at Lambeth, printed in the firſt 
volume of ſecretary Thurloe's 
State Papers, p. 666, that he 
Was not averſe to the employing 


of Roman Catholics: in ſuch a 
deſign againſt Oliver Cromwell, 
even though they demanded, as 
a reward for it, a toleration of 
their religion in England. The 
letter is as follows: 5 


Paris, May 14, 1655. 

«© There is a propoſition has 
been made to me, which is 
too long to put in a letter, 
M4 0" 
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Will. III. He himſelf ſeemed to be the leaſt concerned in all his mi- 
1701. fortunes; and, though his queen could never give, over med- 
. dling, yet he was the moſt eaſy, when he was leaſt troubled 
with thoſe airy ſchemes, upon which ſhe was employing her 
thoughts. He went ſometimes to the monaſtery of La Trappe, 

where the poor monks were much edified with his humble 


and pious deportment (c). 


Hunting was his chief diverſion ; 


and for the moſt part he led a harmleſs, innocent life, being 


6 


ec 
1 


ſo that I will, as ſhort as I 
can, let you know the heads 
of them. There are four Ro- 
man Catholics, that have 
bound themſelves in a fo- 
lemn oath to kill Cromwell, 
and then to raiſe all the Ca- 
tholics in the city and the 
army, which they pretend to 
be a number ſo conſiderable, 
as may give a riſe for your 
recovery, they bing all 
warned to be ready for ſome- 
thing that is to be done, 
without knowing what it is. 
They demand ten thouſand 
livres in hand; and when 
the buſineſs is ended, ſome 
recompenſe for themſelves, 
according to their ſeveral qua- 
Iities, and the ſame liberty 
for Catholics in England, as 
the Proteſtants have in France. 
* I thought not fit to reject 
* this propoſition,” but to ac- 
quaint you with it., becauſe 


the firſt part of the deſign 


« ſeems to me to be better laid 
and reſolved on,“ than any 
I haveknown' of that kind; 
and for the defects of the ſe- 
cond, it may be ſupplied by 
ſome deſigns you may have to 
join it. If you approve of it, 
one of the ſour, intruſted by 
the reſt, will repair to you, 
his charges being bor»e, and 


nis conſeſlor, 
„with him. He afliſted at the 


{tit} 


ce the whole matter. In the 
& mean time, he dchhres, in his 
«© gown name and. theirs, that 
e you would let but one or two, 
% whom you muſt truſt, know 
e jt, and enjoin them ſecrecy; 
« This is all I can ſay of it at 
« this time.” | 

(e) Father Brettonneau, the 
Jeſuit; in his Abr:dgment of 


'* the Life of king James II, 
extracted from an Engliſh Ma- 
* nuicript of the revetend Father 


Francis Sanders, of the So- 
ciety of Jeius, and Confeſſo: 
© to that king,” teils us that the 
king never nufled going to 
La Trappe once a year. He 
would ſtay there thiee or four 
days, and ſrend them in long 
meditations and ſpiritnal cor, 
ferences with the abbot and 
whom he 100K 


choir-hours, except at night: 
He eat nothing but eggs, raiſin-, 
and other pulſe, unlets he wii: 
indiſpoſed. But he was never 
ſo infirm, but he would dine 
once with the religious in the 
refectory, where no meat nor 
fleſh is ever ſerved up. 'I he 


king wrote likewiſe this account 
of his retirement there: 


Foraſmuch as it has plca- 
*« ſed the divine goodnel:, gia- 
„ ciouſly to touch my heart, 


fs give Yu a full account of “ when I was at La Trappe, 


4 


„% moic 
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* 
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« more ſenſibly than ever; I 
« have ſince, by the aid of the 
« ſame grace, done my utmoſt 
« to reform and amend my life. 
« At firſt, I went thither, partly 


« Out of curiolity, to ſee, if tie 


« deſcription, which had been 
« made me of this holy place, 
« and the accounts I had read 
of it in England, were an- 
« ſwerable to the idea I had 
formed of it ; and partly to 
« know, if the abbot, who firft 
« began this reform, merite d 
« the praiſes and comu:enda- 
« tions, that were given him. 
„J was brought thither by an 
„old friend of mine, the mar- 
« ſhal de Bellefont, for which 
« I thanked bim as long as he 
« lived. I found, that I ſuc- 
« ceeded by degrees in the de- 


Py . 
Lad 


* 
— 


„ fire, which I had of leading 
a better life. After I had 


been there about two or three 


| « days (which, I thank God, 


L continued to do every year, 


* #* fince my return from Ireland) 


I perceived I had made a 


+ © conſiderable iu provement; 


tor | began to have a more 


; perfect knowledge of the va 


nity of human grandeur, I 
was very well convinced, 
that nothing ought to be 
more paſſionately deſired than 
the © love of God;' and that 
it 15 the duty of every good 
Chriſtian to mortify himſelf, 
clpecially ſuch a wretch as 1 

am, who have lived ſo many 
ears in an almoſt continued 


14 


ä 5 Rate of fin, till at laſt it has 


Pleaſed thee, O my God, 
= out of thine infinite mercy, 


* 
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fill zealous about his religion (d). In the beginning of this Will. III. 
year, he had been fo near death, that it was generally 1 


thought 


e to call me back to thyſelf by 
thy fatherly corrections.“ 

(d) Father Brettonneau tells 
us, That the king's confeſſor, 
after he had the honour to ſerve 
him, ard be near his perſon 


nme years, thought he might 


ſately affirm, that, in the maſt 
reformed ſtate of Chriſtianity, 
and the moſt virtuous and pious 
ſouls, it 1s very rare to find 
more unſpotted intentions, a 
more exact watchfulneſs, and a 
greater delicacy and tenderneſs 
of conſcience with reſpect to the 
leaſt faults and the ſmalleſt im- 
perfections.“ The ſame writer 
likewiſe obſerves, ** That his 
ſelf-abhorrence and holy confu- 
fron for his ſins, inſpired him 
with ſuch a ſpirit of mortifica- 
tion, as would have carried 
him too far, if his confeſlor had 
not oppoſed it, and moderated 
his auſterities. He kept very 
ſevere faſts, and would upon 
certain days bind his body with 
a very ſharp-pointed iron chain. 
His ſelf-diſcipline was very ri- 
gorous; and withal he took 
{uch care to conceal thoſe exer- 
ciſes of penance, that, havin 

once by chance left his inſtru- 
ment of diſcipline in a place, 
where the queen found it, he 
ſo bluſhed upon that occaſion, 
that her majeſty never ſaw him 
in ſuch a confuſion in her lite. 
Notwithſtanding all which, he 
did not yet mortify himſelf to 
his mind. All the penances of 
this liſe ſeemed too light. and 


eaſy for him. This made him 
aſk his confeſſor a queition, 


which has ſomewhat very par- 
| - ticular 
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at che decline of It would carry him off. He went to 
ourbon in April, where he continued till the latter end of 


Map, but had no benefit of the waters there. In the begin- 


Father Bret- 


tonneau's 
abridgmen 
of the life 
of king 
James, 

p. 96, 97, 
98, IOZ., 


King 
James's 
character. 


. Burnet, 


t he could not live _— days. 
e 


the 76th of September, 


ning of September he fell into ſuch fits, that it was concluded 
The French king came to ſce 
him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the ſight, and 
repeated to him, what he had before promiſed to his queen, 
that he would in caſe of his death, own the pretended ꝓrince 
of Wales as king of England. King James died on Friday 
J N. S. with great marks of devotion, 
and was interred in the church of the Engliſh BenediQines, 
in the ſuburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private manner, 
and without any ſort of folemnity, as he had deſired. | 

He was a prince that ſeemed made for greater things, than 
will be found in the courſe of his life, more particularly of 
his reign : He was eſteemed, in the former parts of his life, 
a man of great courage, as he was quite through it a man of 
great application to buſineſs : He had no vivacity of thought, 
invention, or expreſſion : But he had a good judgment, 
where his religion or his education gave him not a biaßs, 
which it did very often: He was bred with ſtrange notions of 


the obedience due to princes, and came to take up as ftrange 


ones, of the ſubmiſſion due to prieſts: He was naturally 2 
man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : But his religion was ſo 
infuſed in him, and he was ſo managed in it by his prieſts, 
that the principles, which nature had laid in him, had little 
power over. him, when the concerns of his church ſtood in 
the way: He was a gentle maſter, and was very eaſy to al 
who came near him: Yet he was not fo apt to pardon, as 
one ought to be, that is the vicegerent of that God, who 1s 
flow to anger, and ready to forgive: He had no perſonal 


ticuler in it, and ſhews che ex- 
treme deſire he had to ſatisfy 
the divine juſtice. Conſider- 
* ing the life I have led (ſaid he 
* in a queſtion, which he had 
* ſet down in writing) and ſee- 
ing my age and condition will 
not let me practiſe all the 
5 penances and mortifications, 
which are neceſſary to expiate 
my ſins, and to teftify my re- 
* peutance of them ta God, 
< ought I not, reverend father, 
F to be content to have my pains 


.* abridged 


in purgatory - prolonged, and 
p wide = What I a 
* to obtain the divine mercy 
with, to have thoſe pain 
„in charities for the 
relief of the poor, and prayer 
« for the dead.“ His confeſlo! 
could not enough admire ide 
principles which had inſpired 
him with ſuch a ſentiment ; bi 
preſently convinced him, that 
it carried him a little too {i 
and that one gannot. deſire ® 
ſee God to ſoon.” 


rico 


rices but of one ſort: He was ſtill wanderm | | 
to another, yet he had areal ſenſe of fin, and was aſhamed of 170. 
it: But prieſts know how to engage princes more intirely into 
their intereſts, by making them compound for their ſins, by  —_ 
* a greatzeal for holy church, as they call it. In a word, if it 
had not been for his Papery, he would have been, if not 3 
great, yet a good prince. 5 | 
' knew of him, and by what he ſaw him afterwards carried ta, 
be grew more confirmed in the very bad opinion which he 
was always apt to have, af the intrigues of the Popiſh clergy, 
and af the confeſſors of kings. King James was undone by 
them, and was their martyr, ſo that they ought to bear the 
chief load of all the errors of his inglorious reign, and of its 
© fatal cataſtrophe. As he was dying, he ſaid nothing con- 
cerning the legitimacy of his ſon; on which ſome made ſevere 
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urnet ſays, that by what he once 


remarks; while others thought, that having fpoke ſo often of 


it before, he might not reflect on the fitneſs of faying any 
thing concerning it in his laſt extremity. He recommended 
to him firmneſs in his religion, and juſtice in his | waa, 


if ever he ſhould: come to reign. He ſaid, that, by his prac- 
tice, he recommended Chriſtian forgiveneſs to him, for he 
heartily forgave both the prince of Orange and the emperor. 
The naming of the emperor, it was believed, had been ſug- 
geſted to him by the French, in order to render the emperor 
*odious to all thoſe of his religion. 

Upon his death it was debated in the French council what 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended ſon, whom 
the king had promiſed him to acknowledge as king of Eng- 
land, at the perſuaſion of madam Maintenon, whom king 
games s queen had engaged for that purpoſe. The miniſtry 


| adviſed the French king to be paſſive, to let him aſſume what 


ütle he pleaſed; but that, for ſome time at leaſt, his majeſty 

ould not declare himſelf. That this might be ſome re- 
ſtraint on king William, whereas a preſent declaration muſt 
Þ<cipitate a rupture, But the Dauphin interpoſed with fome 
deat for the preſent owning him king. He thought the king 
Nas bound in honour to do it: That he was of the blood, 
ud was driven away on the account pf his religion. Upon 
s, orders. were given to proclaim him at St. Germain's. 


fis own court, it feems, was going about it, when a diffs 


: lty, propoſed by the earl of Middleton, put a ſtop to it. 
Te apprehended, that it would look very ſtrange, and might 
Poke the court of France, if, among the titles, that of 


haue ſhould” be uſed; and it might diiguſt their party in 


England, 
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which laſted fo long that they 
thought him dead; but they 
brought him at laſt to himſelf. 


He received the extreme ync+. -. 


tion, and ſeems much reſigned, 


220 ' 
Will. III. England, if it were omitted: So that peice of e Was 
1701. not performed (d). | 
= Soon 

d) The circumſtances of his He exhorted my lord Midde. £ F 
laſt illneſs and death, and the “ ton, and the reſt of his Pro. h 
proclaiming the Pretender Wh t teſtant ſervants, to embrace tc 
will beſt appear from the fol- * the Romiſh religion, and de. 0! 
lowing extracts of the earl of “ fired the p. prince of Wale, el 
Mancheſter's: letters. * to keep his faith, ſhewinz ſ 
c him of how little value | v1 
3 crown was in compariſon to F. 
To Mr. away, 4 his ſalvation. In ſhort he ne 
Paris, Sept. 5, 1701. 88 long = this ſub. he 
| « jet, and told the curate 9 w. 
King James 125 taken = „St. Germain's, that he wou! hi 
Friday laſt with fainting fits," e de buried in their church, WWW cl 
8 * 0 al « with only an inſcription, = ch 
— $4 „ J. . K. of England. The | thi 
that they gave him the extreme 4. phyſicians cannot tell wha = 
unction, and he was thought 2 „ his diſtemper is. They think ha 
Syn, Thor Fer repo tt | «that an implhame Sebi WY of 
; *« for a great deal of corrupt on p. 
it; though by the accounts I „ and bioòd comes continua!) 1 
have he cannot live twenty-four 4 from him, Y eſterday he hit on 
hours. I do therefore expect «© another . laſted 1 ca 
every moment the news of = * hour, The French king and kir 
death. I do not think of ſend- ty, whole court have been to tab 
ing a courier till J ſee how the 4 tale their leave of him; but lan 
ar aka 1 ill e hy © he was not dead laſt night, = ſuc 
igen though none expect he cin th 
prince of Wales. By what I „ recover. I know fo much, Ma 
can an they, are r 40 that, TH ; on 28 he dies, the © v0e 
ee e a beef prince will ak lee, i 
ad th e title of king of Engianc, = © 
St, Germam' S'tO proclaim him. * and he will be owned gas ſuch W 1h 
I will take care to inform his 4 by thoſe of St. Germain's at 
majeſty of every es thy that is „ J am in doubt, whether the = 2nd 
made. * court of France will own bin b Lay 
22 Bos g 4 ſo ſoon. As ſoon as 1 bear = the) 
To Mr. 3 Vernon. how this court acts on this : ma 
Paris, Sept. 7, i701, occaſion, I intend to ſend in Frei 
8 5 1 5 N. 4 expreſs to his majeſty for in- let 

n Sunday laſt king James 6 ſtructions and orders.” 
had again ſeveral fainting fits, | 1 


To Mr. Blathwayt. f 
Paris, Sept. ꝙ, 1701- i” 
„ing James is- ll alive; but 
without any hopes of deco 


. 


- 


. 
7 * 


= 
83 
. 
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He ſeems much reſigned, and 
has exhorted the lords Middle- 
ton, and Griffin, and the reſt 
of his Proteſtant ſervants, to 
embrace the Romiſh religion. 
hear the latter is extremely 
uneaſy, becauſe the king of 
France was preſent, and took 
notice of him, and ſaid, that 
he hoped he would conſider 
what king James had ſaid to 
him. This will have the greater 
effet, becauſe, if he ſhould not 
change, it is uncertain, Whether 
the French court will have any 
ſueh regard for him as it has 
had hitherto. They talk much 
of what king James ſaid to the 
p. prince to keep ſtedfaſt to his 
religion, and not depart from it 
on any account whatſoever, 1 
cin tell you, that the moment 
King James dies, the other will 
take the title of king of Eng- 
land, and will be owned as 
ſuch by thoſe of St. Germain's. 
The French king is now at 
Marly, and at his return he 
goes to Fontainebleau: So it 
may be eaſily contrived not to 
ſce the p. prince till his return. 
the queen will be in a convent 
at Chaliot till the king is buried. 
aud the p. prince at the duke of 
Laulun's at Pans, and after that 
they will return to St. Ger- 
main's. I doubt not but the 
French will call him Roy d' An- 
gleterre. ry 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 14. 1701. * 


It was expected, that king 
James would have died lat 
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Soon after this, the king of Spain owned the pretender, as Will. III. 
king of England, as likewiſe did the pope and the d 


Savoy; 


night, but he was alive this 
morning, though they expect 
he will expire every moment, 
being dead almoſt up to his 
ſtomach, and he 1s ſenſible of 
no pain. 'The king of France 
was there laſt night, and did 
declare, that he would own the 
p. prince for king of England 
immediately. This he faid be- 


fore ſeveral people, and I have 


it from ſuch good hands, that 
J hardly doubt it. 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 
Paris, Sept. 16, 1701. 


We have ever ſince Tueſday 
laſt been expecting to hear of 
the death of the late king. His 
grand diſtemper now is a le- 
thargy, and he is often thought 
dead, though with cordials, &c. 
they keep him up without any 
hopes of recovery. The king 
of France was that day to ſee 
him, and then he declared pub- 
lickly, that he would own the 
p. prince for king of England, 
and ordered the captains of the 
guards to pay him the ſame 
honours they did to the late K. 
James. This it what his ma- 
jeſty may rely upon. I know, 


that ſomeèe of the foreign mini- 


ſters took notice of it yeſterday 
to M. de Torcy, who faid, 
that there was nothing in that 
contrary to the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick. I cannot tell how they 
will explain this here, but cer- 
tamly it cannot be underſtood 
ſo; and it ſhews at leaſt, that 
this court does nd6t intend to 
keep any meaſures with his ma- 

jeſty. 
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jeſty. There is now in the 
preſs an edict to prohibit all 
trade with England ; but, that 
it may not look like a declara- 
tion of war, they do permit the 
bringing in of beer, cyder, 
glaſs-bottles, and wool, No- 
tice is already ſent to all the 
ſea. ports, and, after the firſt of 


November next, no perſon is 


to wear any of the manufactures 
of England under ſevere penal- 
ties. 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1701. 

The late king James died 
rday between three and 
four o'clock in the afternoon; 


and the p. prince was imme 


diately proclaimed king of Eng- 


land by the title of James the 
Third. I do not hear, that 


there was any other ceremo- 
ny than that, after he had 
taken the title of king, thoſe of 
St. Germains kiſſed his hand, 
and treated him with majeſty. 
After that the French compli- 
mented him, and did the like. 
What was done in the town 
was in a tumultuous manner, 
by crying. Long live king 
„James the Third, &c.“ I dd 
not doubt but before now the 


King of France and the reſt of 


the court have complimented 
him, all that matter 1 
been ſettled beforehand. 0 


continues at St. Germain's, but 


the queen is come to Chaliot, 
23 convent near Paris. I do not 


find; chat the late king is much 


regretted at St. Germain's, ſince 


it, in whoſe courts he had miniſters, and prevailed on the 


pope 


the French king, has, promiſed, 


that alk things there. ſhall re- 
main on the ſame foot they 
were. I ſhall not give my opi- 
nion, and I do take it, that 


none are fo proper to judge 
about this as CORD Goftics, 
ſince it does not only regard 
the honour. of his majeſty, but 
alſo that of the nation; but I 
believe this is the firſt precedent 
of a king, who has oWned ano- 
ther king; and; whilſt his am- 


baſſador is at court, he owns 


another again with the ſame 
titles: I know they ſay here, 
that there is nothing in this 
contrary to the treaty of Ryſ. 
wick, which they. explain. by 
their not intending, to aſſiſt him 
in recovering his crown, at leaſt 
during the The of his majeſty ; 
but I thought treaties between 
princes extended- to them and 
their ſucceſſors ; but that I ſup- 
pole they will pretend to ob- 
ſerve, ſince they have named 2 
ſucceſior. The foreign mini- 
ſters are extremely ſurpriſed, 
and ſay they could not have 
believes what they now ſee. 


To Mr, Blathway t. 


Paris, Sept. 19, 170. 


I have already acquainted the 
lords juſtices (fince I believe 
his majeſty will come to no re- 
ſolution til! they have given 
their opinion) that the late king 
died on the 16th in the atter- 
noon, and that immediately the 
p. prince was proclaimed king 
of England by the title of James 
the Third. There was no 

Other 
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other ceremony than that the 
queen waited on him, and 
treated him as king; after that, 
thoſe of St. Germain's kiſſed 
his hand; and the French com- 
limented him. What was done 
in the town was done ina tumul- 
tuous manner. Some ſay there 
was 'a. herald, an Iriſhman. 
Lord Middleton, &c. did not 
appear, becauſe they could not 
tell how! the title of France 
would be taken here, had they 
done it in form. Lord Middle- 
ton brought the ſeals to him, 
Which he gave him again. 
Ochers did the like. I am told, 
that before the French kin 
made this declaration, he hel 
a council at Marly, where it 


took up ſome time to debate, 


whether he ſhould own him or 
no; or, if he did, whether it 


ought not to be deferred for 


ſome time. The ſecret of all 
this matter is this, that in ſhort, 
there was a perſon, that governs 
here, who had ſome time ſince 
promiſed the queen, that it 
ſhould be done; ſo that what- 
ever paſſed in council was only 
for form's ſake. The French 
king came to St. Germain's, 
and aſſured the queen and the 
p. prince, that he would own 
him as ſoon as the king was 
dead. Upon which the queen 
| told him, that it would be a 
© great Conſolation. to the late 
king, if his majeſty would tell 
him as much; which he did, 


and then his ſervants were cal- 


led in, to whom he declared 
1 de ſame, J O morrow the 
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pope, to preſs the emperor and other Roman Cathalic princes Will HE, 
w acknowledge him, tho” without effect. The king, of Por- 
X ths . wy” | tugal's 


French king goes to St. Ger- 
main's, to make the p. prince 
the firſt viſit as king, The 
neen 15 now at a convent at 

haliot; but ſhe returns to- 
morrow to St. Germain's, where 
ſhe will continue. The body 
of the late king is brought to 


the Engliſh Benedictines, where 


it will be expoſed forty days, 
and then left there till a proper 
opportunity of carrying it- for 
England. I do hear, that at 
court they pretend, that there is 
nothing in all this contrary to 
the treaty of Ryſwick ; which 
notion they explain by. their not 
2 to aſliſt him in reco- 
vering the crown, at leaſt not 
during the life of his preſent 
majeſty. I thought treaties ex- 
tended to the princes and their 
heirs and ſucceſſors; but even 
there I ſuppoſe they are right, 
as having named the ſucceſſor. 
I affure you, moſt of the French 
are ſurprized at this proceeding z; 
but it is generally ſaid, that the 
French. king has wrote to his 
majeſty, to ſhew the neceſſity 
he was under, and that M. de 
Torcy has ſpoke to me, whom 
I have not heard a word from ; 
and therefore I do not believe 
the other. I cannot ſee what 


can be ſaid to palliate this mat- 


ter. I do not intend to appear 
at court till I have his majeſty's 
orders, which I imagine will be 
rather to return to, England. 
We ſhall ſee now, whether any 
of the foreign miniſters will 
compliment the p. prince, I 


ſuppole the Spaniſh ambaſſador 


will, 
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will, which I take it is. in our 
power to reſent in the like man- 
ner. 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 21, 1701. 

J did not go to Verſailles 
yeſterday, for I thought it not 
proper till I had his majelty's 
orders; and I am confident, 
that there are none here, if they 
dare to own their opinion, but 
they mult ſay, that I am in the 
right. I think I ſhould have 
made a worſe figure than count 
Z1nzendorf did, when he was 
preſent whilſt the duke of An- 
jou was declared king of Spain. 
I was ſatisfied, that the whole 
diſcourſe would be of their new 


Roy d'Angleterre, and of the 


French king's going to make 
him the firſt vitit at St. Ger- 
main's, which he did that day. 
He ſtaid but a little with him, 

iving him the title of majeſty. 

le was with the queen a conſi- 
derable time. The reſt of the 
court made their compliments 
the ſame day. I am told, that 
M. de Torcy, declares, that this 
does not any way alter the in- 
tentions of the king from ob- 
ſerving the treaty of Ryſwick, 
and he alledges ſeveral cxam- 
pl's in the like caſes. He 
teemed concerned, that I was 
not there; and he did dehre 
one to let me know, that he 


ſhould be at Paris on Friday,. 


and that he would either wait 
on me, or be glad to ſee me. 
I intend to ſee him. 
to fee him, and to hear what he 


J intend 


Will. III. tugal's anſwer to the French miniſter upon this occaſion was, 
1701. that he was reſolved to maintain a friendſhip and good cot- 


reſpondence 


will ſay, and then I ſhall ac- 
quaint you with it. I have had 
a very difficult part to act, and 


J cannot but ſee this will make 


it worſe, 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 24, 1701. 

l have ſeen monſieur de Torcy, 
who did endeavour to put the 
beſt colour on this laſt proceed- 
ing. His chief aim was to 
ſhew me, that there was no- 
thing in this contraty to the 
treaty of Ryſwick ; and I could 
perceive, that the French king, 
was brought to do it at the ſol- 
Iicitation of the queen at 
St. Germain's. It is certain, 
that monſicur de Torcy, as wel! 
as the reſt ol the miniſters, was 
againſt it; aud only the Dau- 
phin and madam de Maintenon/ 


whom the queen had prevailed 


with, carried this point; which 
I am ſatisfied they may have 
reaſon to repent of. It begins 
to appear already, fince I can 
aſſure you, that, if I take my 
leave, it will cauſe an univerſa! 
conſternation here. I ſee, that 
they are in no condition to ſup- 
port a. war, and the affairs of 
France were never in ſo il! 2 


poſture. I told him my mind 


very freely, and there is ſo 
much to ſay on this ſubject, that 
he could not anſwer me. I jaic, 


that it was ſuch a precedent, 35 
might come home to them at 


laſt : That there were others, 
who pretended to the crown 
Spain, as well as the preſent 
king, and I left him to Jo's 
| 10 
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how that would be liked, if we 
ſhould act as they do. It is 
not neceſſary to repeat all that 
pt but, when I take my- 
elf to be in the right, I am apt 
enough to ſpeak plain. I found 
him very calm, and even con- 
cerned, Without doubt they 
expect I ſhall be recalled ; and 
they will be ſorry, if it ſhould 
happen ſo at laſt. I told him 
I would wait his majeſly's or- 
ders, and till then I could fay 
nothing to this matter: That 
I ſuppoſed I ſhould have them 
ſoon, and then I would ac- 
uaint him with them. He 
aid, he hoped to ſee me at 
Fontainebleau. He entered on 
the ſubject of the negotiation, 
and how the peace would ſet 
all right. I told him, that it 
was viſible, what difficulties 
there have been in relation to 
the emperor ; and that there 
was no occaſion for creating 
new ones, which might oblige 
us to take ſach meaſures, as 
poſtbly we might otherwiſe not 
take, I know, that the king 
ordered monſieur de Torcy to 
ſoften this matter to me as much 
as he could. I have thought of 
laying this whole conference, 
which laſted an hour, betore 
his majeſty ; though there is 
no relying on what this court 


= fays or does, after what we 


have ſeen. I am afraid of even 
wing my opinion; and it would 
e better, it 1 could have the 
honour to relate this to his 


E majeſty by diſcourſe ; though 
I fear there never will be any 


Vol. XV, 


reſolve 


treating with this court, with- 
out great vigour and reſolution, 
and with ſword in hand. 


To Mr. Blathwavt. 


Paris, Sept. 26, 170. 

J have ſeen monſieur de 
Torcy, who did endeavour to 
put the beſt colour on the late 
proceedings. 'The will of the 
late king James is opened, but 
not yet publiſhed ; but I hear 
it is to be printed. What 1 
have learned of it is, that the 
queen is made regent ; the 
French king is defired to take 
care of the education of the 
p. prince: That, in caſe he be 
reſtored, the queen is to be re- 
paid all that ſhe has laid out of 
her own: That all other debts, 
which they have contracted 
ſince they left England, and 
what can be made out, ſhall be 
paid: That the new king ſhall 
not take any revenge againſt his 
father's enemies, nor his own : 
That he ſhall not uſe any force 
in matters of religion, nor in 
relation to the eſtates of any 
perſons whatſoever, He re- 
commends to him all thoſe thar 
have followed him. I am told, 
that lord Perth is declared a 
duke, and Caryl a lord. I do 
not doubt but we ſhall hear of 


ſeveral new titles and garters. *' 


Certainly there ought to be 
ſome ſtop put to all this, elſe 


we ſhall not know where we: 


arc. 


P Toe. 
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nl Fo Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 

Paris, Sept. 28, 1701. 

J have received yours of the 
11th; and am much obliged to 
their excellencies for-the-repre- 
fentation they have made to his 
majeſty. I amconfident that the 
king will be of that opinion, 
ſince they are ſo. I was un- 
willing to prels this matter, leſt 
conjectures : might have been 
made to my diſadvantage ; 
though I hope it is apparent; 
that che only aim I have is his 
majeſty's ſervice, and the ho- 
nour of the nation. I am ſa- 
tisfied, that this court will con- 
tri ve matters fo, that it cannot 
be long before they will oblige 
me to be gone Their actions 
ſhew, that there is nothing now 
left but that. The owning the 


article of the treaty of Ryſwick, 
if words can mean any ching; 
and the prohibition of our com- 
merce is againſt. the fifth article 
of che ſame treaty. But "theſe 
are ſmall matters to what you 
would have ſeen, had it been 
in their power. The only ſa- 
tisfaction we have is, that all 
Europe muſt be convineed, that 
we are not the aggreſſors; and 
England muſt be convinced, 
that his majeſty is not for enga- 
ging them in a war, if it can 
b prevented; but you know | 
already my opinion. The will 
of the late king will be printed, 
and I hope to ſend it you by 
the next. There are to be 
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Wall upon a thing of that nature, which might be attended 


The king of Denmark like- 


| King 


great numbers ſent into Eng- 


land, ſo that poſübly you may 
have it before me. Lord Mid- 
dleton is declared earl of Mon- 


mouth by this will ; lord Perth 


is to be a duke by an old pa- 
tent; but they ſay lord Middle- 
ton will not take his new title, 
There are feveral other lords 
made, but not yet declared; ſo 
that the houſe of lords will be 
well filled at their return. We 


ſhall ſoon hear, that ſome gar- 


ters are diſpoſed of. It 18 a 
comical ſcene,” and I hope it 


wyl end fo. 1 find M. Pouſſin 
is a very pleaſant gentleman: 


J could fend you many ſtories 
about him from hence. I am 
glad he is at laſt puzzled about 


our fleet. They are very un- 


caſy about it here, and would 
fain know what we intend to 


do with it. 
p. prince is againſt the fouftb ri by 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
| , | Paris, Odob. 1, 1701. 
Luaſt night arrived here a meſ- 


ſenger from Loo. Mr. Blach- 


wayt acquaints me, that his 
majeſty, having conſidered the 
proceedings of this court, does 
order me to return to England 
forthwith, without taking leave. 


Jam only to let monſieur de 
Torcy know the reaſons, why 
his majeſty does not think it for 
his honour, nor ſervice, to con- 
tinue longer any ambaſſador or 


other miniſter here. I propoſe 


to ſet out in leſs than ten days, 
and I do deſite their excellen- 


cies the lords juſtices wil order 


—_— dl. at. as 7 


- King William was no footier informed of this proceeding of 


the king of France; but he diſpatched #courter to.the>ki 


Sweden, as a guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick; to give 


him an account of this manifeſt violation of it; and on the The earl of 


ſame day ſent an expreſs to the earl of Mancheſter, his am- 


baſſador at Paris, to order him to return to England, without lezveFrance, 
| Upon which his excellency Cole. 


taking his audience of leave. 


wrote tie following letter to the marquis de Torey, ſecretary 


of State for foreign affairs. 


d 8 I R, 


«The king my maſter, being informed that his moſt 


6. Paris, Ocob. 25 1701. 


0% Chriſtian majeſty has owned another king of Great-Britain, 


<« does not belicve that his honour and his intereſt permit 
« him to keep any longer an ambaſlador with the we Kage n 
« maſter; and has ſent me orders to retire immediate 

« hich I do myſelf the honour to give you notice by this 


« letter; and I do allure you at the ſame time, wat 1 


« am, Nee 


This lettet being communicated to the French king, Wh 


was then at Fontainebleau, he aſſembled his council, to deli- 


a yacht for me at Calais. 1 
cannot but think this reſolution 
is right, and I am glad it is ta- 
ken; though, in relation to 
» myſelf, I could have wiſhed 
- there had been no occafion for 
it, that ſo. I might, have left 
this court in a better manner. 
To Mr. Blathwayr. 
Paris, Octob. 4; 1701. 
lt, Collins, the meſſenger, 
arrived here on the zoth paſt 
with his ii orders and 
"the next day I received a dupli- 
cate of them by the poſt. On 
ide 24 inſtant, I acquainted 
monßeur de Torcy with them, 
in the manner you bad directed 
me, and I have incloſed his an- 


. 
£2 
£9 


think, that the court was a lit- 


tle ſurpriſed; though they might 
reaſdnably expect ſuch a reſent- 
ment; You will ſee; that mon- 


ſieur de Forcy refers me to the 


conference I had with him be- 
fore he went to Fontainebleau, 
of which I have already in- 
formed you. I muſt own, that 
they are much civiller on this 
occaſion, than I expected they 


would have been; and I have 


great obligations to monſicur 


de Torcy, who has, on all oc 


caſions; ſhewed himſelf extreme 
kind to me, and even in this 
caſe he expreſſes it. He will 
procure me paſſports for my 
goods, elſe I ſhould not have 
known. what to do. I intend 


„ to ſet out ſor England by the 
| her. 41 have ſome reaſon to | 4 
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lord, 


1 {2h T3 acl 15 


can add nothing to what I had the honour to tell you 


„ eight days ago, about the ſincere deſire which the king has 
always had to preſerve the peace with the king your maſter, 
confirmed by the treaty of Ryſwick. As to me in parti- 
<« cular, I only pray you to be perſuaded, that, in whatever 


place you are, you will find no-body, who is more truly 


ce than I ſhall be all my life-time yours, &c.“ 


The French” The French king likewiſe juſtified his conduct in owning 
king's ma- the pretender, by the following manifeſto, which he diſperſes 


nifeſto in 


in all the courts of Europe. 


proclaiming... , 


the Preten- 


der. 
12 nubert. 


I. 689. 


„The king of England dying at St. Geriiain's) on the 


16th of September, 1701, the prince of Wales imme- 

diately took the title of king, which belonged to him: 

* ſon and heir of the late king his father. His moſt Chr. 

« ſtian majeſty made no difficulty of owning him under tha! 

title; and, even ſome time before the death of the kin; 

of England, his moſt Chriſtian _ hac aſſured him, 
5 


ec that he would do fo: as his majeſty had always treatei 
<« him as prince of Wales, the conſequence is natural to {ti: 
«« him king of England, as ſoon as the king his father die!. 


No reuſon oppoſes this, when there is no engagement ts 


c the contrary ; and it is certain, there is none in the treat 


of Ryſwick. The fourth article of that treaty declare 
e only, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall not diſturb th 


king of Great- Britain in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his d- 
„ minions; nor aſſiſt with troops, or ſhips, or any oth! 
«- ſuccour, thoſe, who ſhall attempt to diſturb him. Fi 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty's intention is to obſerve punctual 
this article; and it is certain, that the title of king of Er 


gland, which the prince of Wales could not diſpenſe vi 


ſiſtances from his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, than what te 
late king his father. received ſince the treaty of Ryfwid, 3 
« which were merely for his ſubſiſtence, and the alleviuag 
<« of kis misfortunes. The generoſity. of his moſt Chriſia 


£ 


e taking upon himſelf, will not procure him any other a 


<<, majeſty would not allow him to abandon either that pris 


or his family. He is no judge between the king of Gr 
Britain and the prince of Wales. He cannot deter" We 
* 0 1 « agu 
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as br him. In a word, it is fufficient, if his moſt Chri- 
cc 
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<«-apainſt the latter, by refuſing him a title, which his birth WIII. III. 


1701. 


ian majeſty obſerves exactly the treaty of Ryſwick, and 


“ adheres ſtrictly to the terms of that treaty, at a time, 
© when the conduct of the king of Great-Britain and the 
“ States-general, the failing of their fleets, the ſecret aſ- 
C ſiſtance which they give the emperor, the declarations 
«© which they make in favour of that prince, the troops, 
«which they are raiſing in all parts, might be regarded with 
much greater reaſon, as a real contravention to trea- 
« ties. 8 a 

“ Beſides, it is not a new thing to give to children the 
« titles of kingdoms, which the kings their fathers have loſt, 
though the princes, . who gave thoſe titles, are at peace 


« with thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe kingdoms. , Hiſ- 
« tory furniſhes many examples among the kings of Naples 


and thoſe of Navarre. Laitly, the kings of Poland of the 
«© houſe of Vaſa, having loft the kingdom of Sweden, were 
treated by France as kings of Sweden till the peace of 
Olira, at the fame time that there was the ſtricteſt alliance 
with king Guſtavus and queen Chriſtina. I do not be- 


I lieve it to be neceſſary to cite theſe examples, ſince no per- 


( ſon can conteſt. that his majefty's conduct in this point is 
0 juſt, worthy of his ceriitolity; conformable to treaties, 
and to what he has done for the late king of England, 


| : « fince he ſought an aſylum in France.“ 

Baut this' manifeſto could not paſs on the world, ſince the 

oF owning the pretender's right was a plain declaration, that 
France would affiſt him in claiming it, whenever the late of 

the cheir affairs would allow it. However, monſieur Pouſſin, Lamb. f. 
„who had been ſecretary to monſieur de Tallard, and was left 692. 

e by him in England to manage the affairs of his court there, 


offered to preſent this manifeſto to ſecretary: Vernon, who 
> refuſing to receive it, he cauſed the ſubſtance of it to be pub- 


5. 2 lifhed under the title of, The French king's reaſons for 
wit WS © owning! the pretended prince of Wales king of England,” 
„ ſuppoſed to be communicated in a letter from Paris to a 


tee friend in London. Theſe reaſons. were ſuppreſſed by the 


wicht command of the government, and monſieur Pouſſin ordered 
aue to leave the kingdom by a limitted time; though a night or 
ne wo before his departure, a thing happened, which made a 
pra great deal of noile ; for he was found at ſupper at a public 

ern, with three members of the houſe of commons, who 


Vere zealous oppoſers of the coy Mr. Anthony Os 
5 v9 3 ! 


1 HE HIS TOR x 
c"Jotin 1 Tyede am, and Dr. Charles ayenant. This 
605 ah. „ti © lecker correſpondence ;| an „though they 
Mk: themielves" upon” accident and ehen civility, yet 
they ell under great odium; and with others: of their party, 


"Wert: Vrarrded d the name of Pouſſinecrs, in a Paper Called 


EMT ft (1), 


The Engl. "Phe konduct of the French court gave an univerfal diſtaſte 


nation in- 


Aamed b v 
theſe pro- 
ceedings. 
Burnet. 


Addreſſes 
from all 
parts. | 


oc 1108051 


: 10 t the "whole *nolith, nation: All people ſeemed poſſeſſed 


With an hi gh indignation upon it, to ſee a foreign power, 

hat was 125 eace with them, pretend to declare, Who ought 
to he their king. Even thoſe, who were perhaps ſecretly 
well pleaſed with it, were yet, as it were, forced, for their 
Own ſaſety, to comply with the general ſenſe of the reſt in 


9 The Sits ary i is thus related 
by a tes of their own party, 
Bibs to be Dr. Davenanr, 
in a piece intitled, Lom Dou- 
* ble returned out of the Coun- 


, Or, The true Picture of 


a Modern Whig, ſer: forth in 
. * a, ſecond... dialogue between 


Mr. Whiglove and Mr. Dou- 


© ble.” He tells us, p. 48, 4 
"Mr. 


"that Mr. Hammond and 
Tredenham had agreed to ſup 


together that night.” About ſe- 
ven in the evening Mr. Ham- 
mond and one Mr. Awberry, a 


perſon of good ſubllance and 


credit in the city, came to Se 

He: Davenant a viſit at Gr 5 'S, 
Inn. The doctor propoſed : 
em ſupping at a tavern i 
otbourn ; but Mr. Hammond 

Gi he was engaged to 


meet Mr. Tredenham at the 


- pther end sof the tog, and de- 
ſired the doctor and Mr: AW. 
berry to be of their company, 
but Mr. Awberry ſaid he had 
+, byſineſs in the city. So they 
nk together without him, and 
the way made 2 viſit, where © 
. Loy Raid, till near nine of the 
Flock. rom thence they \ went. 
..H 4 Mrs? redenham” 8 foogings, 


DR 42 "The city of London began with an addreſs 


who had left word. he was at 
the Blue Poſts. in the Hay-mar- 
ket; whom accordingly they 
hand there with D. Bernardino, 
the Spaniſh conſul, whom he 
had met in the Park, and, be. 
ing an old acquaintance, had 
propoſed ſupping with him. In 
a quarter of an hour ſupper 
came in: When the meat was 
actually upon the table, it ſeem: 
monſieur Pouſſin came to tha: 
houſe, and inquired for D. Ber. 
nardino. The (drawer fetched 
out Bernardino to him, who 
told monſieur Poufiin he was at 
ſupper. there with Mr. Treden- 
ham, who bad a general ac- 
"Ih they with manſieur Poul. 
n, they having lodged in the 
fame houſe together. Upon 
which D. Bernardino bronght 
monſieur Poulin into the room; 
but, ſceing tuo ſtrangers there, 
he made an apology, and fat 
down. They ſupped in 2 
ground-room, the door being 
all the, while open, and two 
waiters attendipg : and after 


| three quarters of an hour's ſtay 


at molt, as ſoon as ſupper was 
Ended, OF pm max Pas 


hat 


* 0 F E N G L AN . 4 . 
which was... rug to thelonls WH. in which, they ex- Will, I 


hat they were ble h how much, they 1701 


| preſſed, <* T7 


were in duty bound, highly to neten that Ka Aae — 


t and. affront offered to his majeſty by the F rench king, 
L ving the title of King of E ngland, n and 
« ela to the pretended prince of ef Wale e t 
his majeſty's moſt juſt and lawful title, and to the ſeveral .. 
46 acts of, parliament , = ſettling the ſucceſſion to, the crown 
<..in.the.Proteſtant line. That by this it was apparent, chat 
« he. deſigned, as much as in him lay, to dethrone his ma- 
4 jeſty, to extirpate the Proteſtant religion out of theſe is 
e majeſty's kingdoms, and to invade their liberties and ꝑro- 
e perties, for the maintaining whereof his majeſty bad $i 
«+, nalized his zeal by the often hazarding his precious life. NDP 
« They therefore aſſured his majeſty, that they would at all _ 
times, and upon all occaſions, exert the utmoſt of their 1147 
abilities, and contribute whatever lay in their power for 
the preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of bis juſt 
rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his crown. and 
41 dignity.“ 

This: prof being wanfinitted: to the Reg in Holland, 
i bl majeſty gave ſpecial directions to the lords juſtices, to ag- 
quaint the lord mayor and aldermen with the great fatisfac- 
tion he had upon the receiving it. According to this prece- 
dent, numerous addreſſes came from all parts of the king⸗ 
dom. A great diverſity of ſtile appeared in theſe addreſſes; 
ſome avoided to name the French king, the prince of Wales, 
or the act of ſettlement, and only reflected on the tranſaction 
in France in general and ſoft words. But others carried the 
matter farther, encouraging the king to go on in his alliances, 
promiſing him all faithful aſſiſtance in ſupporting them; and 
aſſuring him, that, when he ſhould think fit to call a new 
parliament, they would chuſe ſuch members as ſhould con- 
cur in enabling him to maintain his alliances, This raiſed 
the diviſions of the nation higher. 

The king having finiſhed his alliances, and eſpecially that The king 
between England, Holland, and the empire, began to pre- Prepares to 
pare for his return; but was detained at the Hague above a — 
month, by a ſevere indiſpoſition, which was concealed as 

much as poſſible; becauſe the very news of his ſickneſs would 
have been an obſtruction to the intereſts of Europe; and, if 
his death had happened at that time, it muſt have occaſioned 
great confuſion in England, and other parts. The king be- 
kan now to conſider his illneſs as a preſage, that he had not 

58 to lde and was ſo AN of his declining ſtate, mr 


: ”;. 
rr. 
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3. 


A new par- 
liament cal- 


THE H £84T2O RAY 


We he2:09 the cart, of Portland, «That he found. himſelf g 
1 :V tha 


"he could not expect to live another ſummer; 
charged him at the ſame time, to ſay nothing of it till 
Chewas dead.” | Ca Peg 
bo Thlking"at laſt embarked towards the beginning of No- 


* 


* 


ſieved by many. The parliament being firſt prorogued till the 
13th_of November, a proclamation was publiſhed on the 
Ach of that month for diſſolving it, and ſummoning another 
to meet” at Weſtminſter on the 3oth of December. The 
Heats in elections increaſed with every new ſummons ; and 
this was thought ſo critical a conjuncture, that both ſides 
exetted-'their full ſtrength (b). Moſt of the great counties 


7: fb) *'Fhere was | publiſhed “ chuſing ſuch perſons, as may 
upon this "occaſion a pamphlet enable his majeſty, in con- 
in Ato, intitled, The candi- junction with his allies, to 
b dates tried: Or, A certain ** reſtore the balance of Europe, 
. way how. to. avoid miſtakes * How neceſſary this is to be, 
in chuſing members far, the ““ I need not (ſays he} mention, 
Ban, *grliament The au- “ fince nothing can be'plainer, 

hor of Which begins with ob- than that if Spain and the Spa. 


N That there is no ** niſh Weſt-Indies, or Flan- 
e pelfſon in the leaſt acquainted , ders, remain in the power of 


With the preſent ' poſture of «<<. France, the nation is irreco- 


* affairs, but muſt ſec, that #5. verably-loft ; and that, if we 


upon the choice of a good or *, miſs this opportunity, we 

4 houſe. of commons, de- cannot in all human probabi- 
pends me happineſs or mi- lity expect another. Ard 
er of, chis vation; and , conſequently an ill choice at 
df herefore. it 15, that our moſt t this juncture is ſuch an error, 
= SFRCLOU: king bas, by diſſolv- „as can never be retrieved. 
© Jag the Jaſt parliament, given 6 Therefore it is highly veceſ. 
* ih people an opens of % fary. to offer ſome matks, 
92 a | 3 p 6.44 4 4.» YI. -- . » whereby 


* 


. = EN fo TSA "1 


r NES 


Oo ENGLAND. 


1 wi, ” 
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« whereby perſons of the mean- 


« 'eſt capacities may diſtinguiſh 


« their friends from their ene- 
mies z-thofe, that pretend to 
„% be ſo, from thoſe, that are 
4 really ſo. He then ſhews, 
that, as the nation was divided 
into two parties, known in for- 


mer reigns by the names of 
Whigs and Tories, ſo it was 


plain that the Papiſts, the ſwear- 


ing and the non ſwearing Jaco- 


bites, agree in applauding and 


ſopporting the latter, and in 
reviling and oppoſing the for- 
mer. Aud therefore thoſe, who 


were not otherwiſe capable of 


diſcovering the nation's friends 
from its enemies, could not well 


be miſtaken, if in all elections 
they went counter to the Jaco- 
bites, and oppoſed the party 
they eſpouſed. To ſhew that it 
was reaſonable to act thus, he 
examines what grounds the Tory 
party had given the Jacobites 
to be ſo much in love with 
them, and by conſequence for 
the well-wiſhers - to the govern- 
ment and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, not to confide in them. 
«Have not | theſe (ſays he) 
„% good reaſons: for their kind- 
neſs, ſince the party, eſpe- 
« cially their leaders, have all 


along ſhewn their diſaffection 


to the preſent-eftabliſhment ? 
„% How could 
themſelves fuller for what 
„they call the right line, than 
4* by oppoſing the abdication, 
the recognition, not allowing 
*© his majeſty to be rightful 
* king, and againſt entering 
into an aſſociation to preſerve 


1 


they declare 


ina che chief cities choſe men, who were zealous for the 


4. 


all ſuch equal and eaſy me- 


thods for raiſing money as 


would have kept us out of 
debt, on pretence leſt the 
king, whoſe ambition and 
delight it was to head armies, 


might, by the eaſe of the 
people found in paying them, 


be tempted to perpetuate the 
war, or elſe che nation might 
be induced to continue them 
in time of peace. By which 
means we run into land- 
banks and other deficient 
funds, which deftroyed cre. 
dit, and plunged the nation 


not content herewith, were 
againſt recoining the money, 
though it is evident, the not 
doing of it would have brought 
us into confuſion. Afﬀeer- 


wards they not only oppoſed 


its going by weight till re- 
coined, but obliged the na- 
tion to make good all that 
was clipped, or to be clipped, 


by ſuch a time, of which 


none had any advantage but 
the traders in money, who, 
of all men, did not deſerve 
ſuch a favour. Neither was 
this all, but they were for 
raifing the filver coin ; and, 
when they could not carry 
that, they fought it out to 
the laſt for keeping up the 
price of eh What could 
the Jacobi 

ſince that very thing (had it 
proved ſucceſsful) would have 
been of moſt fatal conſe- 


his majeſy and the govern- 6 quence It is certain the 


M93 96V 


“ French 


ites defire more, 


GR. : 7 
king Will. II. 
: 1701: 

ment, when in moſt immi- 
nent danger. They owe them 
eternal gratitude for oppoſing 


in immenſe debts, The party, 
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2. THE HIST ORY 


NI. and gorenment (e); but the rotten part of our conſtitution, 
170. as an eminent author ſtiles the ſmall boroughs, were in many 
— paülaces 


— ca. at} 
An ; 


"ik 
% French king depended very 


% much on this project; for, 


* when he found the ration, 
* notwithſtanding the counter- 


* aſſurances given him by his 


* creatures, had overcome all 
 ehs difficaſties relating to the 
** recvng of the money. he 
deſpabed of bringing about 
his deſigns by a war, but 
5, hoped to do it more effec- 
d tually in a time of peace by 
the jealonſis. diviſions, and 
, animoſities he could ſet on 
foot by the help of his party 
«« here. e then proceeds to ob- 


ſerve. chat the Ju cobites could not 
be miitaken in their men. when 


« thoſe, that vere molt inſtru- 


mental in the late reigns to 


carry on their villanous de- 
ſigns, are the leading men of 
that party now; and, the 
more they were concerned in 


promoting Popery and ſlavery 


at home, and abroad in de- 


« pretling. of Holland, and ex- 
*akting of France, the more 


they are carcfied ; as if that, 


and a violent oppoſition to the 
preſent conſtitutian , joined 
© with an implacable hatred to 
all its fraends, were the quali- 


fications, that moſt recom- 


«mended them to head the 


« paity,* He then expoſes their 


conduct in endeavouring to ſave 
Sir John Fenwick, when they 


werte convinced in conſcience, 


that he was guilty ; and, though 


they had pretended to abandon 1 Ho oo 
their former Tory-principles, ,,, * Gentlemen, 
ſ- 4 We earneſtly. deſire and 
charge you, our repreſenta- 
tives, that in the approach- 
„ ing 


chis was only a ſcheme of diſ- 
Umulation the better to effect 
ther deſigns, and to ingratiate 


themfelves with the people. 
That, with regard to the act 


of ſucceſſion, „though they 


could not have oppoſed it 
* openly, without putting off 
the maſk, and it muſt have 
gone down, whether they 


Would or not, having the 
weight of the nation with it, 
yet they did what they could 


to ſhew their diſlike of it, by 
treating ĩt with an air of con- 
tempt and ridicule, and their 
putting Sir John Bowles in 
« the chair, and conſtantly run- 


ning out of the houſe as ſoon 


* as he had taken it, was no 
ſign they intended jt any great 
% honour. In a word, their 
conduct was. ſueb, that the 
„lords, though they defigned 
* ſeveral amendments, durſt 
not truſt the bill down again, 
* for fear it might: occaſion 
« the loſing it, and ſo imme- 
** diately paſſed it. He is 
very full likewiſe in ſhewing 
how great friends the Tory- 
party, in the two houſes, and 


thoſe in the miniſtry, had been 


to France, by their conduct 
upon the French king's making 


his grandſon king of Spain, and 


in many other inſtanees. 


.:(0) asses Hes and 


the borough of Southwark de- 
lwered to their members re- 
markable papers of inſtructions. 
1 from the city was as ſol- 

ows: 


GF ENGLAND. 

places wrought on to chuſe bad men. ; However, upon the Will. III. 
3 id appeared, that a cleat majority was in the king's 

intere . 


v4 „ 


* 


« jog parliament you heartily 


„ puxſue the engagements made 


to bis majeſty in the addreſs 


. . 


% vfithis city, and other loyal 
addteſſes from all parts of the 


kingdom. To this purpoſe 


1 e expect that, to the utmoſt 
of your power, and without 


% loſs of time, you endeavour 


to put his majeſty into a con- 


dition to maintain his un- 


doubted right and title to the 
„crown, and to vindicate his 
and the nation's honour: To 
„ enable him in this critical 


juncture to provide for the 
ſecurity of his kingdoms; to 


appear at the head of the 
«© Proteſtarit intereſt; to make 


„% good his alliances, and, in 


„conjunction with his allies, 


© ſo to reduce the French king, 
that it may be no longer in 
„his 8 diſturb and op- 
«« preſs the reſt of Europe. In 


„ order to theſe good ends, we 


deſire you diligently to labour 


to preſerve an entire good 


correſpondence between the 
two houſes of parliament, and 


hinder the purſuing of pri- 


*. vate piques and animoſities; 
** to take care of our trade, 
++ ſupport public credit, make 
good the deficiencies, and to 
have ſpecial regard to the 


** royal navy. And ſo God *« 


+: proſper your undertakings.” 


That from the barough of 
Southwark gives ſo diſtinct and 
 conciſe' à recapitulation of the 
Hats of Europe, that it is more 


emarkable than the other, 


The 


«© Gentlemen, 


«© Tt is notorious, that for 
more than forty years the 
French king hath affected 
univerſal monarchy ; that he 


has conſtantly purſued» the 


ſame by all methods of vio- 


| lence, rapine, and injuſtice ; 


and that he has no otherwiſe 
regarded his oaths, treaties, 
and religion, than as fo many 
ſolemn cheats to catch and 
inſnare all that have de- 
pended on him. 

* To inable himſelf to marry 
the infanta of Spain, he, by 
oath, renounced any title to 
that crown for all the iſſue of 
that marriage; yet he hath 
made the invalidity of that 
renunciation the ground- 
work of every one of his 
wars with the Go of Spain. 
«« By the Pyrenean treaty, he 
ſtipulated with that king to 
give no aſſiſtance to his enemy 
the king of Portugal; yet 
preſently after diſpatched ſo 
many troops to the aſſiſtance 
of that prince, as reduced 
the Spaniſh monarchy to a 
degree of weakneſs, from 
which it hath never ſince re- 


covered. 


« He lulled the Spaniards 


aſleep with repeated promiſes 
of . friendſhip; and then, 


without giving him any time 


to prepare for his defence, 
carried his conqueſts over the 
greateſt part of Flanders, and 


was prevented only by the 


triple alliance of England, 
| Holland, 
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1701. on che zoth of Decemb 


The fixth 
parliament 
opened, 
Dec. 30. 
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whit The parliament being met, according to their ſummons, 
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£6 
40 
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«6 
40 
10 
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«c 


«c 
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Holland, and the king of 
Sweden, from reducing of 
the remainder of that pro- 
TI: EE | 


To the everlaſting diſho- 


nour of the late king Charles 
the Second, he diſengaged 
that prince from ſo nece ! 
an alliance, and preſently at- 
ter invaded the ſeven United 
Provinces with all his forces ; 
and could give no better rea- 
fon for a bloody war, which 
reduced thoſe flouriſhing ſtates 
almoſt to utter ruin, than 
that he had been ill ſatisfied 
with their conduct. 

To break a 


the peace of Nimeguen, by 
which conceſſion was made 
to him of almoſt all his con- 
queſts in that war; and im- 
mediately after invaded the 
empire himſelf, to aſſiſt his 
infidel confederate, | 

« The peaceof Ryſwick gave 
an end to that war, and a 
balance to Europe, till the 
French, by colour of a wall 
{urreptitionſſy gained from 


the late king of Spain, in fa- 
vour of the duke of Anjou, 


<< has 


oflefled himſelf of the 
Spamſh monarchy, contrary 


to his own renunciation and 
the Pyrenean treaty, Flan- 


ders and Milan he hath in- 
veſted with his own troops, 


while the duke of Arjou is 


forced to govern the reſt of 
that monarchy, as viceroy to 


his grandfather, both to ob- 


tan his ſupport, and for 


fear of being excladed from 


owerful con- 
* federacy againſt him, he made 


«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
60 
cc 
«c 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
10 
66 
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to the 


er, the king came to the houſe of 


peers, 


a better kingdom, He has 
exalted himſelf n this 


good ſucceſs, and has al. 
ready named a viceroy for 


more countries, by giving the 
title of his majefty's kingdoms 
pretended ' prince of 
Wales. Our condition muſt 
be very miſerable, if we are 
to be governed by the diſcre- 
tion of a king, who hath de- 
ſtroyed the Proteſtants of his 
own kingdom by the ſword, 
fire, and gallies: We cannot 
hope to be uſed with greater 
tenderneſs than his own fub- 
jects. is. » os of of 48 143.3 


„ Neverthelefs, we cannot 


«c 
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ce 
«c 
cc 
cc 
44 
64 
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46 
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cc 
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48 
«c 
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doubt but his repeated ill 
ſucceſſes in Italy, the vaſt 
debts of his crown; increaſed 
by his prodigious expences 
among his confederate prin- 
ces, will oblige him to offer 
a treaty, that he may ſave by 
a peace, a conſiderable ſhare 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
rather than loſe the whole by 
a war. And we had reaſon 
to be afraid, that the diviſion 
of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, the animoſities of thoſe 
men, that have oppoſed the 
Settlement, the Recognition 
and Aﬀociation, and the 
great Authority of others, 
who, in former reigns, had 
always gwen countenance for 
the French invaſions, might 
oblige his majeſty to hearken 
to ſuch a peace, as France 
would pleaſe to give him. 


But we hope, - gentlemen, 


cc 
6 


that the diſſolution of the par- 


liament has put an end to 


„the 


OF FENGLAN P. 


peers, and ſent. By nent to whom, the lord-kceper Wall, III. 
ignihed his majeſtys pleaſure, that they ſhould. forthwith 17%; = 


„the diviſion of the two hou- 
« ſes; and we have that aſſu - 
««. rance of your integrity and 
% moderation, that you will do 
, nothing to revive the ſame 
« diviſion. It is indeed very 
6 popular and very juſt to be 
* ſevere with ſuch mmiſters, as 
have betrayed the common- 
«« wealth. But, when the 
lords, ſo conſiderable a part 
of the legiſlative power, have 
* eſpouſed the innocency of 
any perſon, we hope you 
« will either give credit to their 
authority, or defer your re- 
ſentments during our common 
danger. We are aſſured, that 
vou will neither join with the 
enemies of the king, nor 
„with the, advocates of France, 
to hang upon the wheels of 
the government. 
We beſcech you, gentle- 
„ men, not to be amuſed with 
the offers of any treaties from 
+ the French king; or, for the 
lake thereof, to defer any 
ſupplies, that ſhall be conve- 
*<. pient, before he ſhall have 
given intire ſatisfaction to the 
'« emperor for his right to the 
“ Spaniſh ,monarchy, and to 
+. his majeſty for the affront put 
upon him and his Felt by 
giving the title of his king- 
doms to the pretended prince 
of Wales. W 
be ready upon all occaſions 
to addreſs the king, that he 
will never enter into any 
* treaty with France, which 
* {hall not effectually ſecure to 
his people their religion and 
commerce. 


We hope you will 


— — 


« We beſeech you, gentle- 
«© men, that, ſetting. aſide. all 
„ other buſineſs, you will be ſo 
early and ſo liberal in your 
«« ſupplies to his majeſty, to 
© ſupport his great alliances, 
that France may have no 
«© hopes, nor her enemies any 
«« fears of the neutrality of Eng- 
„land. That other princes, 
Ake thoſe of Savoy, Portugal, 
and Cologne, may not make 
«« ſeparate treaties for them- 
5 ſelves with the common ene- 
e 

We beſeech you, gentle- 
© men, to be careful of the 
eredit of the government, 
* and to join your votes with 
fuch as ſhall be for the moſt 
% ſpeedy and moſt eaſy methods 
of raiſing money; that the 
blame of buying every thing 
for the king at exceſſive 
prices may not be caſt upon 
*© the miniſters, which has been 
* moſt juſtly due to the diſtance 
or in{ufficiency of thoſe funds, 
© which parliaments have given. 
& Above all, gentlemen, we 
conjure you to be moſt ten- 
der of the perſon of his ma- 
jeſty; to endeavour, that no 
„ indignity may be offered to a 
rince born for the good of 
« Europe ; to diſtinguiſh be- 
* tween one that fits upon his 


cc 


cc 


cc 


4 


* 


*« throne, and ſends generals 
abroad to make flaughters 
and deſolation among his 
* neighbours, and a king, who 
has ſo liberally and fo gene- 
*©.rouſly expoſed his life for the 
« liberty of his country againſt 
& this common enemy.” 


La 


proceed 


28 


mann 


— alley and Sir Thomas Littleton. 


The king's © 
laſt ſpeech 
in parlia- 
ment. 

Pr. H. C. 
III. 185. 


THE HITS To KR * 
ache choler 6f a ſpeaker; and dim the next 
Tue competition for that office 1 between Mr. 
he king and 
council inclined-to Sir Thomas; but Mr. Harley was elected 
by a majority of fourteen voices. The king opened the par- 
liament wich the beſt: ſpeech that he, or rcd _ other 
finder ever made to his people (d)). 


morning. 


n nia 
91 leq 
l lords hd preijeivrens x Web 1 didw | 


1 Promiſe myſelf you are met together full of tha A ful 
ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and the re- 
c ſentment'of the late proceedings of the French king, which 
6 has been fo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the Loyal and 
“ ſeaſdnable addreſſes of my people. 

<*Fhe. owning and ſetting up the pretended prince of 
ce Wales for king of England, is riot only the higheſt ihdig- 
< nity offered to me and the nation, but does fo nearly con- 
tern every man, who has a regard for the Proteſtait re- 
cc tion, or the preſent and future quiet and happineſs of 
<« his country, that I need not preſs you to hay it ſertouſly to 
<« heatt, and to conſider what further effectual means may 
« be uſed, for fecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown. in tlie 
Froteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of all 7 1 
ders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 88 

« By the French king s placing his grandſon on the throne 
« of Staig, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reft of Eu- 
&« rope, unleſs ſpeedy and effectual meaſures be taken. Un- 
« der this pretence, he is become the real maſter of the 
„ whole Spaniſh monarchy ; he has made it to be intirely 
<< depending on France, and diſpoſes of it as of his own do- 
% minions, and by that means he has ſurrounded his neigh- 
<< bours in ſuch a manner, that, though the name of peace 
may be ſaid to continue, yet they are put o the expence 
<« and inconveniencies of war. 

« This muſt affect England in the fieareſt ah "molt fen- 
eg ſible'1 manner, in ref] eſpes to our trade, which will ſoon be- 

ſnalteva variable branches of i it; in 125 


bo 


n Thi lord Sommers is 955 : 


poſed to have-affilted in framing 


this ſpeech; ' which was ſo ac: 
ceptable to the avell-wiſhers to 
he revolution, / and their friends 


abroad, that it was printed with 


. 


a v4.4 


detolbtions' in Ai © 2 | 


and French, and hung 
frames in al moſt every hbuſe 
England and Holland, as 2 
majeſty's laſt legacy tu his o.] n 
and all Proteſtant pegple 


„ ſouls 


OF ENGLAND. 


« Europe. 0 


«6H; cee, 60 Sbviger -the genertl caljmityy. with which. 


ce the reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened. by this exorbitant 


« .p6wer-of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances; ac- 
« cording to the encouragement given me by both houſes 
« of aan, which I will direct ſhall be laid before you, 

« and which, I doubt not, you will inable me to make 


« good. 


e There are Vins other treaties All depending, that ſha!t 


« be likewiſe communicates to you as ſoon as they are per- 
« fected, 

ce It is fit J mould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are 
« upon. this parliament; all matters are at a ſtand, till your 
« a are known; and therefore no time ought to be 
<c . 

Jou have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to ſe- 
« cure, to you and your poſterity the quiet enjoyment of 
« your religion and liberties, if you are not wanting to your- 
40 ſelyes, but will exert the ancient vigour of the Engliſh 
„nation; but I tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do 
« not Jay hold on this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope 
6 for another. 

order to do your part, it will be neceſſary to have a 
pf ns ength at ſea, and to provide for the 3 of our 
ps in 


nah and alſo that there be ſuch a force at 
land, as is expected in proportion to the forces of our al- 
4 lies. 


« | Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


8 I do reconimend theſe matters to you with that concern 
« and earneſtneſs, which their importance requires. At the 
« ſame time I cannot but preſs you to 15 care of the public 


« credit, Which cannot be perſerved but 16k * 1 
ers, W to 


hat maxim, That they ſhall never be 


It is always with regret, when Ido aſk aids of my people ; > 
bur you ni heme that I ee Lt g Whic hk 
to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing you 
* to 4 al ou can for your own fafety and honour, at ſo 
, critical and dangerous a time; and am willing, that what 


229 


«ſhould; long continue; and in reſpect to that part which WIR H. 
« England ought. to dale in tho! preſervation of the Way . 170. 


— — 


4 given, ſhould be e appteyriated to de purpoſes for = 


ch! it is intended. 


S * 


And 
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240 THE HISTORY 
Will. HI. © And, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it pro- 
1701. per to put you in mind, that, during the late war, I or- 
— ered the accounts to be laid yearly before the parliament, 
4 and alſo gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the public 
« accounts, that my ſubjects might have the ſatisfaction to 
“ know, how the money given for the war was applied; 
c and I am willing that matter may be put in any further way 
cc of examination, that it may appear, whether there were 
ce any miſapplications and miſmanagements ; or whether the 
« debt, that remains upon us, has really ariſen from the 

cc ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the deficiency of the funds. 
<< T have already told you, how neceflary diſpatch will be 
cc for carrying on that 2 public buſineſs, whereon our ſafety, 
« -and all that is valuable to us depends. I hope, what time can 
<« be ſpared, will be employed about thoſe other very diſirable 
« things, which I have ſo often recommended from the 
| « throne; I mean, the forming ſome good bills for employ- 
1 « ing the poor, for encouraging trade, and the further ſup- 

« preſhon of vice. 


q * My lords and gentlemen, 
0 | þ F i g | 0 
| ee I hope you are come together determined to avoid al! 4 
* manner of diſputes and differences; and reſolved to act 
| „ with a general and h concurrence for promoting the 
| common cauſe, which alone can make this a happy ſeſ- 
| | <« fion. 


„ ] ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal Eng- 
cc land, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to lay afide 
ce thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken 
you, as I am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſafe and ea 
« as to any, even the higheſt offences committed againſt me. 
<« Let me conjure you to ang the only hopes of our 
« enemies by your 2 have ſhewn, and will al- 
« ways ſhew, how deſirous I am to be the common father of 
| « all my people. Do you, in like manner, lay aſide parties 
1 «and diviſions, Let there be no other diſtinction heard of 
« amongſt us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the 
E Proteſtant religion, and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and of 
<« thoſe who mean a Popiſh prince, and a French govern- 
© ment. 


—— — 


; 


I will only add this; if you do in good earneſt deſire to 
« ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed 
<« at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by your 
right improving the preſent opportunity,” 


— — — 
ä ＋ — — 2. — ͥ — — wi 
1 


This 


OF ENGLAND. 


for it. The lords began the new year with expreſſing, „That 


& moſt gracious ſpeech, for which they returned their moſt 
« humble and hearty thanks. And though the ſeveral par- 
ce ticulars, which his majeity was pleaſed to recommend to 
« them, were of the higheſt importance, and they would 
« loſe no time in proceeding to the conſideration of them 
« with great duty to his majeſty ; yet they could not defer 
« expeſhng their juſt reſentments of the proceedings of the 
« French king, in owning and ſetting up the pretended 


« prince of Wales for king of England, and other his ma- 


c jeſty's realms and dominions ; which they took to be the 
« higheſt indignity, that could be offered to his facred majeſty 
e and this kingdom. And they aſſured his majeſty,” they were 
e ſo ſenſible thereof, that they were reſolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
« jeſty to the utmoſt of their power in defending his facred 
e perſon and government from all attempts whatſoever, that 
& ſhould be made either from his open or ſecret enemies. 
“And, that no enemies to their religion and country might 
| © ever hope to proſper in their attempts againſt them, when, 
4 to their great unhappineſs, it ſhould pleaſe God to deprive 
them of his majeſty's protection, they further declared their 
« reſolutions to aſſiſt and defend, to the utmoſt of their power, 
e againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 
„ tenders whatſoever, every perſon and perſons, who had 
right to ſucceed to the crown of thele realms, by virtue of 
the two acts of parliament, intitled, An act declaring the 
L rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion 
of the crown ;* and, An act for the further limitation of 
© © the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of 
dhe ſubject.“ And they concluded with their earneſt prayers 
do Almighty God, for his majeſty's long and happy reign 
cover them.” 


E without a precedent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who, 
as was thought, hoped, by ſo unuſual a practice, to prevent 
my further proceedings on that head. 555 

Io this addreſs his majeſty made this anſwer, < I heartily 
= thank you for your very ſcaſonable addreſs, and for all your 
KEkind expreſſions of duty to me in it; and I recommend to 
you to take into your ſpeedy conſideration the other matters 
* Pentioned in my ſpeech, and doubt not but that your re- 
. . OL. XV. Q « ſolutions 


©. 
va 


This wiſe and affectionate ſpeech was extremely grateful Will. III. 


to both houſes, and they were very unanimous in their thanks 1701-2. 


« they had heard with all imaginable ſatisfaction his majeſty's The lords 


Their lordſhips ordered all ſuch as were willing, to ſign Burnet, 
chis addreſs, which was entered into their books. This was P; 295» 
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The addreſs 
of the com- 
mons, 


THE HISTORY 

5 ſolutions will be for the honour and ſafety of the king- 
«© one ch on] nei il 1 200 10 

The commons likewiſe, on the sßth of Jarmary, „ re- 

« turned their moſt humble and hearty thanks to his majeſty 


% for his moſt gracious ſpeech, and humbly: craved leave to 
&« aſſure him, that they would ſupport and defend his lawful 


** 


c 


and rightful title to the crown of theſe realms, againſt the 
< pretended prince of Wales, and all his open and ſecret 
<«« abettors and adherents, and all other his majeſty's enemies 
„ whatſoever : and that they would inable him to ſhew his 
& juſt reſentment of the affront and indignity offered to his 
“ majeſty and this nation by the French king, in taking 
& upon him to declare the pretended prince of Wales king of 
« England, Scotland and Ireland : And thatthey were firmly 
and unanimouſly reſolved to maintain and ſupport the ſuc- 
c ceſhon to the imperial crown of this realm, and the do- 
« minions and teriitories thereunto belonging, in the Pro- 
<« teſtant line, as the ſame was ſettled by an act, declaring 
< the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſuc- 
« ceſſion of the crown, and further provided for by an act 
c of the laſt parliament, intitled, An act for the further 
% limitation of the crown,” &c. And they declared, that, 
“ for the better effecting the fame, they would, to the ut- 
«© moſt of their power, inable his majeſty to make good al! 
„ thoſe alliances his majeſty had made or ſhould make, pur- 
« ſuant to the addreſſes and advices of his moſt dutiful and 
loyal commons of the laſt parhament, for the preſerving 
« the liberties of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant powe! 
6 of France.“ f 


To this addreſs the king returned the following anſwer. 


« Gentlemen, 


« T give you hearty thanks for this addreſs, which I look 
« upon as a good omen for the ſeſſion. The unanimity, 
with which it paſſed, adds greatly to the ſatisfaction I re- 
« ceive from it. So good a ſtep, at your firſt entrance upon 
« buſineſs, cannot but raiſe the hopes of all who wiſh well 
« to England and the common cauſe. I can deſire no more 
« of you, than to proceed as you have begun; and I depend 
c upon it. For, when I conſider how chearfully and un: 
% verſally you concurred in this addreſs,” I cannot doubt but 
every one of you will ſincerely endeavour to make it ef- 


cc fectual in all the parts of it.” 


5 a Oo Z ß 


= The 


OFFEN GL AN p. 243 
The lords having taken into conſideration the dangerous Will. III. { 
ſtate of Europe, more eſpecially ariſing from the duke of 1701-2, 1 
Anjou's poſlefling the crown of Spain, which made in effect l 
a conjunction with France, and ſo muſt inevitably overthrow The lord: 4 
the balance of power, unleſs timely prevented by ſtrong al- — 20 
liances of other ſtates and princes; the 6th of January pre- 
ſented a ſecond addreſs to the king, wherein they made ſo 
true and ample a repreſentation of the French king's unjuſt 
and violent proceedings, that it greatly helped to confirm 


every one in their juſt abhorrence of them, and their zeal to \ 
have him reduced to reaſon (a). | 


= 

1 
* 
- 

* 
* 
. 
* 


dh 
we ge ATR. 


To 


(a) This addreſs was as fol- prince vpon the throne, who 
lows : | not only agrees with them in 
We your majcily's loyal this opinion, but who, in the 
and dutiful ſubjects, the lords frequent parliaments aſſembled, 
ſpiritual and temporal in par- is ever reminding them of this 
liament aſſembled, are highly their greateſt concern; and who, 
ſenſible of what we owe to Al- to compleat their happineſs, i- 
mighty God for the great deli- always ready, with the hazard 
verance he hath wrought for of his perſon, to ſupport his 
us by your majeſty, We are ſubjeRts and allics, againit their 
highly ſenſible of his mercies in common enemy. 

preſerving you hitherto in ſo And we eſteem it a further 
many public and private dan- good fortune, in the time of 
gers, to which your ſacred per- public danger, that the French 
ſon hath been expoſed ; and we Ling has taken thoſe meaſures, 
hope the ſame Providence will which will make it impoſlibie 
carry your majeſty through the for him to impoſe any more up- 
great work, which ſeems reſer- on the world by treaties ſo of- 
ved for you, the reducing the ten violated. Neither can he 
exorbitant power of France, hope any longer to cqver his 
and maintaining the balance of ambitious deſigns, or juſtify his 


pe on 
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* Europe. | uſurpations under the ſpecious 

„ FF +! true Engliſhmen, ſince pretences of peace. | 

yy h : 3 . " 
„de decay of the Spaniſh mo- Your majeſty has ſo juſtly re- Ml, 
X a narchy, have ever taken it for preſented the danger to which 5 
al -- granted, that the ſecurity of Lo is expoſed by the French | 


> their religion, liberty and pro- king's placing his grandion on Il 
or WW berty, that their honour, their the throne of Spain; your ma- 
end wealth and their trade, depend jeſty is fo jusly ſenſible, that 


—— 


W 
_— 


mi- cdiefly upon the proper mea- under that pretence he is be- 

but + lures to be taken from time to come abſolute maſter of the 
ume in parliament againſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and 1 
Srowing power of France. But we are ſo well apprized of the 1 


it is their peculiar bleſſing in dangerous conſequence of this | 
= Your majeſty's reign, to have a bold attempt, that we think it 4 
0 2 2 - moſt | \ : 
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Will. III. To bring the houſe of commons into more effectual mea- 
1701. ſures for eſpouſing and ſupporting the cauſe of a new war, 
the king commanded Mr. ſecretary Vernon to lay before 
State of af- them the copies of the treaties. of the grand alliance, viz. 
I. The treaty between himſelf, king of Denmark, and the 


fairs laid 
before the 


commons. States-general, June 15, 1701. 


Their reſo- 
lutions. 

Pr. H. Go 
III, 187. 


unite againſt the power of France; 


2. The ſecret articles of 


that treaty. 3. Lhe treaty between the emperor, his ma- 
jeſty, and the States-general, Sept. 7 01, con- 
vention between his majeſty, the king of Sweden, and the 


States-general, Sept. 26, 1701. 


5. The treaty between his 


majeſty and the States-general, Novemb. 11, 1701. Al! 
which were ſo well approved, that the houſe immediately te. 
ſolved, that a ſupply be granted to his majeſty ; and tha 
whoever {ſhould advance or lend to his majeity's Excheque: 


moſt proper to aſſure your ma- 
jeſty in your own words, that 
we are under the higheſt im pa- 
tience, that ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures. may be taken againſt 
the undoubted ambition of the 
French king. . 

And as the placing his grand- 
ſon upon the throne of Spain, 
1s, vittbly to the whole world, 
the cauſe of all thoſe dangers 
mentioned in your majeſty's 
ſpeech, and of the breech of the 
balance of power of Europe, 
which the people of England are 
to deeply engaged to preſerve; 
o we humbly conceive the re- 
medy 1s as apparent as the dil- 
caſe; and that your majeſty, 
your ſubjects, and allies, can 
never be {::fe and ſceure, till the 
houſe of Auftria be reſtored to 


their rights, and the inrader of 


the Spaniſh monarchy brought 
to reaſon. | 5 

To conclude. Sir, as we hum- 
bly addreiled to your majeſty 
laſt parliament to enter into al- 
liances with the emperor, the 
States of Holland, and other 
- princes and ſtates, willing to 


ſo we take the liberty at th 
time to aſſure you, we are wv... 
ling and zealous to lay hold ot 
this opportunity, Which the 
bleſſing of God, and your ma. 
jeſty's care have put into ov: 
hands; reſolving to make ov: 
utmoit efforts for our own {ecu. 
rity, and the ſupport of our a 
lies; defiring of your majelly t» 
reſt aſſured, that no time 1: 
be loſt, nor any thing wanting 0: 
our part, which may anſwer th 
reaſonable expectations of ou: 
friends abroad; not doubtiny 


but to ſupport the reputation q 


the Enghſh name, when c. 
gaged under ſo great a prince !! 
the glorious cauſe of maintain. 
ing the liberty of Europe.“ 

His majeſty, in anſwer to tl 
addreſs, declared, That be 
was extremely . pleaſed to find 
the Joit ſentiments _ their lord 
ſhips had of the. preſent {tate 0 
affairs, and their readineſs to d 
their part in this great conjuuc- 
ture ; and he hoped, that the! 


joint endeavours would be fu 
ceſsful for reſtoring” the balatc 
of Europe, and eſtabliſhing # 


common ſecurity.“ 
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the ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, for the ſervice of the Will. III. 
fleet, mould be repaid the ſame, wich intereſt at fix per cent. 1701-2. 


out of the firſt aids to be granted this ſeſſion: And that who- 
ſoever ſhould advance the further ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, 
for the ſubſiſtence of the guards and garrifons, ſhould be re- 
paid in like manner. | 

They then took the ſtate of the navy into conſideration, 
and ordered the commiſſioners of the admiralty to lay before 
that houſe a ſtate of the fleet, and condition of each reſpective 
ſhip, and place where they are; with a ſtate of the debt of 
the navy, and an eſtimate of what was neceſſary for the extra 
repairs of4t. And, to encourage the people with the hopes 
of making good all former deficiencies, they ordered an ac- 
count of the debts of the nation, unprovided for, both prin- 
cipal and intereſt, to be laid before them. And further, to 
juſtify the difpoſal of public funds, they ordered the ſpeaker 
to write to two cf the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates in Ire- 
Jand to attend the houſe, and lay before them a full acount of 
their proceedings in execution of that act. But what gave 
the greateſt vigour to a war abroad and unity at home, was, 
that on the gth of January they reſolved unanimouſly, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill, for ſecuring of his majeſty's 
perſon, and che ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, 
and extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 
And the next day they further reſolved, that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to take care, that it be an article in the ſeveral trea- 


ties of alliance between his majeity and other potentates, that 


no peace ſhall be made with France, until his majeſty and 


© the nation have reparation for the great indignity offered by 


* the French king, in owning and declaring the pretended 
prince of Wales, king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


They agreed at the ſame time, © That the proportion of land- 


« forces to act in conjunction with the forces of the allies, 


for making good the alliances, be forty thouſand men, 


hes and forty thouſand more for ſea-ſervice.” Theſe were 


the numbers the king by the alliances was obliged to furniſh, 
and all was conſented to in every particular; though ſome 

+ angry men ſhewed much rancour againſt the king, and tried 

3 i CPB uery thing that was r 74 both as to the quotas 


che troops, and as to the ſtrength of the fleet. 


The commons began a bill for the attainder of the pre- The preten- 
tended prince of Wales, to which, though it could not be ed princeof 
ppoſed, much leſs topped, many ſhewed a coldneſs, and Wales ar- 


Q 3 ablented 
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Will, III. abſented themſelves on the days on which it was ordered to 
1701-2. be read. It was ſent up to the lords, and paſſed that houſc 


An act for 
abjuring 
ini. 


on the 20th of February, with an addition of an attainder ot 
the queen, who acted as queen regent for him. This was 
much oppoſed; for no evidence could be brought to prove 
the allegation; but the fact was ſo notorious, that it paſſed, 
and the bill was ſent down again to the colnmons. It was 
excepted to there as not regular, ſince but one precedent in 
king Henry VIIL's time was brought for it; and in that the 
commons had added ſome names, by a clauſe in a bill of at- 
tainder ſent down to them by the lords; and as this was 4 
ſingle precedent, ſo it ſeemed to be a hard one. For, attain- 
ders by bill being the greateſt rigours of the law, the ftretch- 
ing of that ought to be avoided. It was therefore though. 
more proper to attaint her by a bill apart than by a claule in 
another bill, to which the lords agreed, and ſo the bill again 
the pretended prince of Wales paſſed. The lords alſo patied 
a new bill, atizinting the queen, but that was let ſleep in the 
houſe of commons. . 

The matter, that occaſioned the longeſt and warmeſt de- 
bates in both houſes, was an act for abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales, and for ſwearing to the king, by the title 
of © rightful” and <*lawtul” king, and his heirs, according 
to the act of ſettlement. This was begun in the houſe ot 
lords, and the firſt deſign was that the oath ſhould be volun- 
tary, it being only to be tendered to all perſons, and their 
ſubſcription or refuſal to be recorded, without any. other pe- 
nalty. This was vehemently oppoſed by all the Tory, party, 
at the head of whom the ear] of Nottingham ſet himſelf. 
Thoſe who argued againſt it, ſaid, that this government was 
firſt ſettled with another oath, which was like an original 
contract, and that it was unjuſt and unreaſonable to offer a 


new one. There was no need of new oaths, as there was 


no new ſtrength got by them. Oaths relating to men's 


opinions had been always looked upon as ſevere impoſitions. 


A voluntary oath ſeemed to be by its nature unlawful ; tor 
we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are required to do it. 
To all this it was anſwered, that in antient time the oath of 
allegiance was ſhort and ſimple, becauſe then it was not 
thought, that princes had any right other than what was con- 
veyed to them by law. But of late, and indeed very lately, 
new opinions had been ſtarted of a divine right, with which 


former times were not acquainted ; ſo that it was neceſſary 
to know, who among us adhered to theſe; opinions. Ihe 
preſent government was begun upon a comprehenſive foot, it 


being 
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being hoped, that all parties might have been brought to Will. III - 
concur in ſupporting it. But the effects had not anſwered 1701-2, 
expectation: Diſtinctions had been made between a king⁊x 
de jure and a king *de facto; by which men plainly de- 
clared, with whom they believed the right was lodged. This 
opinion muſt, whenever that right comes to be claimed, ob- 
lige thoſe who hold it to adhere to ſuch claimants. It ſeemed 
therefore in ſome ſort neceſſary, that the government ſhould 
know on whom it might depend. The diſcrimination made 
by ſuch a teſt, was to be without compulſion or penalty; no 
hardſhip was put on any perſon by it. Thoſe who refuſed to 
give this ſecurity, would ſee what juſt cauſe of jealouſy they 
gave, and would thereby be obliged to behave themſelves 
decently and with due caution. When a government ten- 
dered an oath, though under no penalty, that was a ſuffi- 
cient authority for all to take it, who were ſatished with the 
ſubſtance of it. While therefore there was ſo great a power 
beyond ſea, that eſpouſed ſo openly the pretenſions of this 
young man, and while there were juſt grounds to ſuſpect. 
that many at home favoured him, it ſeemed very reaſonable 
to offer a method, by which it ſhould appear, who obeyed 
the preſent government from a principle, believing it lawful, 
and who ſubmitted only to it as to a proſperous uſurpation. 
About twenty. lords perſiſted in their oppoſition to this bill, 
thoſe who were for it being thrice that number. But in the 
houſe 'of commons, when it appeared how the lords were in- 
clined, they reſoved to bring in a bill that ſhould oblige all 
perſons to take this abjuration. It was drawn by Sir Charles 
edges. All employments in church and ſtate were to be 
ſubject to it. Some things were added to the abjuration, 5 
"ſuch as an obligation to maintain the government in king, * 


5 
* 
* 
— 
* 
* 
42 
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lords and commons, and to maintain the Church of England, 
together with the toleration of Diſſenters. Mr. Finch of- 
fered an alteration to the clauſe abjuring the prince of Wales, 
lo that it imported only an obligation not to aſſiſt him; i 1h 
but, though he preſſed this with unuſual vehemence in a de- Wir 
bate that he reſumed ſeventeen times in one ſeſſion, againſt 
all rules, he had few to ſecond him in it. The debate, 4 
Whether the oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, held longer. Wh 
It was carried but by one vote to impoſe it. The party choſe 10 
that, rather than have it left free; for they reckoned, that | 
the taking an oath, which was impoſed, was a part of their 1 
ſubmiſſion to the uſurpation; but the taking any oath, which | 
ſtrengtkened the government, of their own accord, did not by 
; luit with their other principles. But, to help the matter with 1 | 
1 : Q 4 a : 4 
8. | wk 
' 
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Al. IIb. a ſhew of real, they made the clauſe, which impoſedꝭ it, 
2. very extenſive, fo that it comprehended all clergymen, fel- 


lows of colleges, ſchool-maſters, and private tutors. The 
clauſe of dee the government in king, lords, and 


commons, was rejected with great indignation, ſince the 


government was only in the king; the lords and commons 


being indeed a part of the conſtitution, and of the legiſlative 
body, but not of the government. This was a direct repub- 
lican notion, and uſed to be condemned as ſuch by the ſame 


perſons who now preſſed it. It was further ſaid, that, if it 
appeared, that our conſtitution was in danger, it might be 


reaſonable to ſecure it by an act and oath apart; but ſince 


the ſingle point that required this abjuration, was the French 
king's declaring, that the pretended prince of Wales was 
king of England, it was not fit to join matters foreign to that 
in this oath. Upon the ſame reaſon, the clauſe in favour of 
the Church, and of the Toleration were alſo laid aſide. 
The deſign of this act was to diſcover to all, bath at home 
and abroad, how unanimouſly the nation concurred in ab- 
juring the pretended prince of Wales. But here was a clauſe 
to one part of which (the maintaining the church) the Dil- 
ſenters could not ſwear ; and even the more moderate men of 
the Church, who approved well of the toleration, yet might 
think it too much to ſwear to maintain it, ſince it was rea- 
ſonable to oblige the Diſſenters to ule their liberty modeſtly, 
by keeping them under the apprehenſion of having it taken 
away, if it was abuſed by them. One addition was offered 
to make it equally penal to compaſs or imagine the death of 
her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne of Denmark, as it is to 
compaſs or imagine the death of the king's eldeſt fon and 
hejr, which was admitted without any debate or ſhadow of 
oppolition. The Tories pretended great zeal for her high- 
neſs, and gave it out, that there was a deſign to ſet her aſide, 
and to have the houſe of Hanover to ſucceed the king imme- 
diately; though it could never be made appear, that any mo- 
tion of this kind had ever been either made or debated, even 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whig party. Great 
endeavours were uſed, and not altogether without effect, tc 
infuſe this jealouſy into the princeſs, and into all about her, 
not without inſinuations that the king himſelf was inclined to 
it. When this ciauſe was offered, its being without a pre- 
cedent gave handle enough to oppoſe it; yet there was not 
one word ſaid in oppoſition to it in either houſe, all agreemsg 
heartily in it. This ought to have put an end to the ſui- 
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rejected, they tried to bring it back to be voluntary. This 
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picion ; but ſurmiſes of that kind, when raifed on deſign, are WII. III. 
not ſoon parted with. | 7 1701-2. j 

The commons, after a long delay, ſent up the bill for ab- ⁰ 
juring the pretended prince of Wales. In the houſe of lords 
the Tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly could; and, as it was 
a new bill, the debate was intirely open. They firſt moved 
for a clauſe, excuſing the peers from it. If this had been 
received, the bill would have been certainly loſt, for the 
commons would never have yielded to it. When this was 


motion was thought a ſtrange insonſiſtency in thoſe, who 
had argued againſt even the lawfulneſs of a voluntary oath ; 
but it was viſible, that they intended by it only to loſe or at 
leaſt to delay the bill. When this was over-ruled by the 
houſe, not without a mixture of indignation in ſome againſt 
the movers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which had 
been rejected in the houſe of commons, with ſome other very 
ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both great weak- 
neſs and an irweterate rancour againſt the government; but 
all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeveral peers againſt 


the bill, when it paſſed on the 24th of February (b). 


4 © © 


new oath ſhould be impoſed 
upon the ſubject, foraſmuch as 
thoſe, eſtabliſhed by an act made 
in the firſt year of the reign of 
his majeſty and the late queen 
Mary, were, together with our 
rights and liberties, aſcertained 
in that act under the terms of 
our Submiſſion to his majeſty, 
which were enacted to ſtand, 
remain, and be the law of this 
realm for ever; and which, we 
conceive, do comprehend and 


neceſſarily imply all the duty 
and allegianeę of the ſubject to 


their lawful king. 7 
2. And much leſs ſhould any 
new oath be impoſed upon the 
lords, with ſych a penalty as to 
oſe their ſeats in parliament, 


apon their refufing it; ſuch a 


penalty being, in ſome mealure, 


The 


an intrenchment upon our con- 
ſtitution, and exprelsly contrary 
to the ſtanding order of this 
houſe made the zoth day of 
April 1675. 

3. And, if ſuch an infringe- 
ment of the rights of peers 


might be admitted, yet, in a 


matter of fo great importance 
to all the peers, we conceive, 
that in juſtice they ſhould all 
have had notice of this matter, 


and been eſpecially ſummoned - 


to have attended the houſe upon 


ſo great an occaſion; which has 


not been done, though it was 
moved and humbly defired on 


behalf of the abſent lords. 


4. And it any further evi- 


| dence of the ſubjects fidelity 
were, at this time, neceſſary to 
be required, we conceive a new 
oath is no ſach evidence, nor 


any additional ſecurity to the 


80. 


| 
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Will. III. The public intereſt was now ſo vifible, and the concur- 
1701-2. rent ſenſe of the nation ran fo vehemently. for a war, that 

even thoſt, who were ' moſt averſe to it, found it convenient 

* war. tg put on the Appeatance of zeal for it. The city of London 
india com. was more Wnited than it had been at any time during this 
ranies uni- reign; for the two companies that traded to the Eaſt- Indies, 
ted. ſaw, that their common intereſt required they ſhould come 
to an agreement; and, though men of ill deſigns did all 

they could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was happily 

effect.” This made the body of the city, which was for- 

merly much divided between the two companies, fall nom 

into the fame meaſures. But thoſe, who intended to defeat 

all this good beginning of the ſeſſion, and to raiſe a new flame, 

ſet on debates, that muſt have embroiled all again, if they 

had ſucceeded in their deſigns. They began with com- 


government; becauſe thoſe who 
have kept the oaths,” which they 
have already taken, ought in 
Juſtice to be eſteemed good ſub- 
jects; and thoſe who have bro- 
ken them, will make no ſcruple 
of taking or breaking any others, 
that ſhall be required of them. 
And conſequently this new oath 
may be of dangerous and perni- 
cibus Conſequence to the go- 
vernment, by admitting ſuch ill 
men, who do not fear an oath, 


into the greateſt truſts, and who, 
under the ſpecious pretence and 


protection of this new oath, 


Which is to free them from 


ſaſpicion, will have greater op- 
ef of betraying their 
ing and their country. 

5. If a new oath were neceſ- 
fary, as we conceive it is not, 
yet the words of this oath are 


ſo vey ambiguous, and have 
4 


been ſo differently conſtrued by 
ſeveral lords, who have declared 


their ſenſe of them, that this 


may become a ſnare to men's 
conſciences, or tend to over- 


throw the obligation of an oath, 


by allowing men liberty to take 
it in their own ſenſe; whereas 
this, as all other oaths, ought 
to be taken in the ſeiſe of the 
impoſer, which hath not been 
declared in this caſe, though 
we earneſtly preſſed it, and 
though it has been done in other 
caſes of the like nature. 

6, And we conceive, that it 
neceſſarily follows from hence, 
that this oath can be no bond 
of union among thoſe, who do 
take it ; nor any true mark of 
diſtinction between the friends 
and the enemies of this govern- 
ment; and therefore repugnan: 
to the very nature of a telt. 

Winchelſea, 
. Denbigh, 

__ "Guilford, 

ae ee, 

©. Wey mouth, 

Pi mouth, 
| "Nottingham, 
_ Scarſdale, 
Stawell, 
Jeffreys. 
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plaints of ſome petitions and addreſſes, that had reflected on Will; HI. 
the proceedings of the laſt hquſe of commons, and particu- 1701-2. 


larly of the Kentiſh petition (c). However, it was carried 

ainſt them, that it was the undoubted right of the people 
of, England to petition or addreſs to the King, for the calling, 
fitting, or diſſolving of parliaments, and for the, redreſſing of 
grievances: And that every ſubject, under any accuſation, 
either by impeachment or otherwiſe, had a. right to be 


* * 


brought to a ſpeedy trial. Not diſcouraged at this, they went 
on to complain, that the lords had denied them — in the 


matter of the late impeachments. This bore a long and hot 
debate in a very full houſe: But it was carried, though by a 
ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied them. Af- 
ter this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and 
things were carried on with more unanimity, 


The houſe had a multiplicity of other buſineſs before 


them; as the produce of the cuſtoms z the Quakers bill; 
the more effectual puniſhing of vagrants; the number, and 
charge, and condition of the forces to be filled up and raiſed 


(e) In the controverted elec- 1. That, agreeable to the opi- 
tion at Maidſtone, between nion of a committee appointed 
Thomas Bliſſe and Thomas Cul- to conſider of the rights, liber- 
pepper, Eſquires, it was reſol- ties, and privileges of their 
ved, That the latter had been houſe, to aſſert, that the houſe 
not only guilty of corrupt, ſcan- of commons 1s not the only re- 
dalous and indirect practices, in qr gs of the commons of 
endeavouring to procure him- England, tends to the ſubver- 
ſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but fion of the rights and privileges 
likewiſe, being one of the in- of the houſe of commons, and 
ſtruments in promoting and pre- the fundamental conſtitution of 
ſenting the © ſcandalous, inſo- the government of this king- 
* lent, and ſeditious petition, dom. 2, That to aſſert, that 
commonly called, © the Kentiſh the houſe of commons have no 
* petition,” to the laſt houſe of power of commitment, but of 
commons, was guilty of pro- their own members, tends to 
moting a ſcandalous, villainous, the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
and groundleſs reflection upon tion of the houſe of commons. 
that houſe, by afperling the 3. That to print or publiſh any 
members with receiving French Att; or libels, reflecting upon 
money, or being in the intereſt the proceedings of the houſe of 
of France'; for which offence commons, or any member there- 
he was ordered to be committed of, for or relating to his ſervice 
to Newgate, and to be proſe- therein, is a high violation of 
cuted by his majeſty's attorney- the rights and privileges of the 
general. The houſe alſo re- houſe of commons. Pr. H. C. 
tolved on the 26th of February, III. 188. 9 
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Will I.. for ſea and land; the affair of the abuſes committed in the 
1701-2. king's brew-houſe at St. Catharine's; the apothecaries bill; 
take care of regulating collections; the examination of ſtories 


related by William Fuller, the impoſtor ; and of a letter 
ſent to the ſpeaker from one Dr. Stringer, pretending the 
diſcovery of a plot againſt the government; with other in- 
teryening affairs; enn which, the houſe pro- 
ceeded vigorouſly in the more important buſineſs of the na- 
tion; for, on the 3d of February, they reſolved, that a ſum 
not exceeding three hundred and fifty-two thouſand pounds 
be granted to his majeſty, for the maintaining of guards and 
garriſons, and for providing for officers upon half-pay. And, 
to quicken the allies, as well as to ſupport the king, they re- 
folved at the ſame time, «That an humble addreſs be pre- 


« ſented to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed 


- 


to interpole with his alles, that they oy increaſe their 


* quotas of land- forces to be put on board the fleet, in pro- 
“portion to the numbers his majeſty ſhall have on board his 
« fleet.” To which his majeſty anſwered, << That he would 
& doit.” When they had ſettled the ſums appropriated to 


the ſeveral uſes of the war, they agreed, on the 7th of Fe- 


bruary, to another addreſs to the king, © That he would 
e provide for the half-pay officers in the firſt place, in the 


& recruits and levies to be now made.” To which he an- 


ſwered, „ "That it was always his intention.“ | 
His majeſty, to encourage the diſpatch of public affairs, 


came to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to a bill, 


Advance- 
ments and 
yemoyals, 


The king's 
projects, 


% 


which had miſcarried in the laſt parliament, intitled, “ An 
act for the appointing commiſſioners, to take, examine, 
& and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and the 
« tranſport-fervice, and alſo an account of prizes taken du- 
“ ring the war.“ 4 4 | 

p Before this, the king had thought proper to make ſeveral 
advancements and removals ; Charles, carl of Carliſle, was 
appointed firft lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the room 
of the lord Godolphin ; and the earl of Radnor was ſworn of 
the privy-council, as was the carl of Burlington. The earl 


of Mancheſter was made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, in 


the room of Sir Charles Hedges; the carl of Pembroke was 
declared lord-high-admiral, while the duke of Somerſet ſuc- 


ceeded him as lord-preſident of the privy-councit. 


The king had Iixewiſe framed a ſcheme to reduce the ex- 


orbitant power of France. He had, before he left Holland, 


concerted meaſures with the Pruſſian and Dutch generals 


tor the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, a place, which the elector of 


Cologne 
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Cologne had put into the hands of the French. The elector 


of Hanover was at the fame time to fall on and diſarm the 1701-2. 
princes of Wolfembuttle, who, in the heart of the Empire. 


had raiſed troops with French money, and ſent for a general 
of that nation to command them. The ee hee the Romans 
and prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the 
emperor had engaged to ſend a powerful ſupply to prince 
Lugene, to enable him to attack in form the city of Mantua, 
which he kept cloſely blocked up, and the conqueſt of which 
muſt, very probably, be attended with the total ruin of the 
French intereſt in Italy. Beſides theſe deſigns, his majeſty 
was now laying another, both more glorious in the execu- 
tion, and extenſive in its conſequences, with the prince 
of d'Armſtadt and the duke of Ormond, and that was, the 


| beheging Cadiz both by ſea and land; upon the taking of 


which place, the prince of d' Armſtadt had aſſured the king, 
that the admiral of Caſtile, and ſeveral other Grandees of 
Spain, with all their dependants, would declare for the houſe 
of Auſtria, The three firſt of theſe projects were ſucceſsfully 
executed, but the other two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in 
their proper places. | 


- Soon after this ſeſſion was opened, the earl of Rocheſter AFiirs in 


wrote to the king, and aſked leave to come over; which was — 
| urnet. 


{oon granted him: But, when he ſignified this to the council 
of lrefind, the whole board joined in a requeſt to him, that 
he would lay before the king the great grievances under 
which the whole kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the truſ- 
tees for the forfeited eſtates, who ſtretched the authority which 
the law gave them, in many inſtances, to the opprefling of 
the nation. The earl ſeemed uneaſy at the motion, but 
promiſed to lay it before the king, which he did at his com- 
ing over. Soon after that, petitions were ſent round all the 
counties of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repre/enting both 
the the hardſhips of the act, and the ſevere methods taken 
by the truſtees in executing it. It was thought, that all this 
was ſet on ſecretly, by the court, in hope that ſome temper 
might be found in that matter, ſo that the king's grants 
might again take place in whole or in part. The houſe of 
commons was moyed to proceed ſeverely againſt the promo- 
ters of theſe petitions ; yet the complaining of grievances had 
been ſo often aſſerted to be a right of the ſubject, that this 
was let fall. But, fince no perſon appeared to juſtify the 
facts ſet forth or ſuggeſled in thoſe petitions, they were vo- 
ted falſe. and 5% > Wap and this ſtopped a firther progreſs 


in that method. The heat, with which that act had been 


carried, 
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WIIL III. carried, was now much qualified; and, the truſtees having 
1701-2. adjudged ſo many claims in favour of Triſh Papiſts, ſnewing 


„» too manifeſt a partiality for them, and having now ſat two 


The king's * 


years, in which they had conſumed all the rents, that aroſe 
out of the confiſcated eſtates, the houſe was applied to for 
their interpoſition, by many petitions relating to that matter. 
This was the more — 4. becauſe, as has been related, 
when that act was paſſing, they had made a vote againſt re- 
ceiving any petition relating to it. The thing had now loft 
much of the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; and, 
though the ſame party ſtill oppoſed the receiving any petitions, 


yet the current was now ſo ſtrong the other way, that they 
were all received, and in a great many caſes juſtice was 


done, yet with a maniteſt partiality in favour of Papiſts.; it 
being a maxim among all who favoured king James's intereſts, 
to ſerve Papiſts, eſpecially thoſe whoſe eſtates were confiſ- 
cated for adhering to him. One motion was carried, not 
without difficulty, in favour of thoſe who had purchaſed un- 


der the grantees, and had made great improvements, that 


they ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with an abatement of 
two years value of the eſtates. The earl of Athlone, whoſe 
caſe was very ſingular, having fold his grant to men, who 
had reaſon to think they had purchaſed under à ſecure title, a 
ſpecial clauſe was offered in their favour ; but'the party had 
ſtudied ſo far to inflame the nation againſt the D'tch, that in 
this the votes were equal, and, the ſpeaker's vote being to 
turn the matter, he gave it againſt the purchaſers. Many 
bills were brought in, relating to Iriſh forfeitures, which 
took up the greateſt part of this ſeſſion. 220 

The king being very ſenſible, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 


letter for an would not be ſo eafily ſettled in Scotland, where it might be 


union with 


Scotland. 
Feb. 23. 

Pr. H. C. 
III. 189. 


„ meſſage what he d 


retarded, on purpoſe for a claim to an independence on the 
crown of England, and that nothing was more ſeaſonable at 
this juncture, than an union of the two kingdoms, wrote the 
following letter to the houſe of commons, being  difabled 
from coming to the houſe of peers by a fall from his horſe 
two days before : | 1 Nu 


William R. 


18 majeſty, being at preſent hindered by an un- 


6 

th happy accident from 5 in perſon to his par- 
« hament, is pleaſed to ſignify to the houſe of commons, by 
to have ſpoken to both houſes 


-« from the throne. His majeſty, in the firſt year of his 
* reign, did acquaint the parliament, that commiſlioners 


& Were 


. 8. Sc 


i 
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tc yere authorized in Scotland to treat with ſuch commiſ- Will. III. 


46, ſioners, as ſhould be appointed in England, of proper 
<« terms for uniting the two kingdoms, and at the fame time 
cc expreſſed his great deſire of ſuch an union. His majeſty is ful- 
« ly ſatisfied, that nothing can contribute more to the preſent 
and future {ecurity and happineſs of England and Scotland, 


A 


c than a firm and intire union between them; and he can- 


« not but hope, that, upon a due conſideration of our pre- 
<« ſent.circumſtances, there will be found a general diſpoſi- 
« tion to this union. His majeſty would eſteem it a peculiar: 
« felicity, it, during his reign, ſome happy expedient for 
« making boch kingdoms one, might take place; and is 
« therefore extremely deſirous, that a treaty for that purpoſe 
« might he ſet on foot; and does, in the moſt earneſt man- 


25% 
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- - 


« ner, recommend this affair to the conſideration of the 


« houſe.” | ; ; 


The immediate occaſion-of this meſſage was a motion, 


which the earl of Nottingham had made in the houſe of £97 


lords, when the act of abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, 
that though he had diftered from the majority of the houſe in 
many particulars relating to it, yet he was ſuch a friend to 
the deſign of the act, that, in order to the ſecuring a Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, he thought an union of the whole iſland 
was very neceſſary; and that therefore they ſhould conſider 
how-both kingdoms might be united, But-in order to this, 


and previous to it, he moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
to the king, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one, ſince 
the preſent parliament was firſt a convention, and then tur- 
ned into a parliament, and was continued ever fince, fo that 
the legality of it might be called in queſtion; and it was ne- 


ceſſary, that ſo important a thing as the union of both king- 


doms ſhould be treated in a parliament, againſt the conſtitu- 
tion of which no exception could lie. This motion was 
> warmly oppoſed; for that nation was then in ſuch a ferment, 
that the calling a new parliament would have been probably 


attended with bad conſequence : For which reaſon that pro- 


3 ject was let fall, and no progreſs made upon the king's meſ- 


| lage. . 


” 


he had made the royal apartments in Hampton- court very 


5 noble; and he was ſo much pleaſed with the place, that he 
went thither once a week, and rode often about the park. 


But on the 21ſt of February riding rom Kenſington, as he 
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"WAS 


The occ2- 


letter, 
Burnet, 


Ulneſs and 
fall trom 

Bis horſe. 

Burnt. 
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c arm; pray come and ſee it: 
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will. III. was putting his horſe to the gallop, the horſe fell, and he; 
1701-2. being then very feeble, fell off, and broke his ri bt collar- 


e. Upon this accident, he was carried to Hampton- 
court, where the bone was ſet by monſieur Ronjat, ſerjeant- 
furgeon to the king, who, having felt his pulſe, told him, 
that he was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his condi- 
tion would be let blood. The king anſwered, as for, that, 


he had now and then had à head-ach, and ene ſhivering hts 


for a fortnight paſt, and had that very morning a pain in his 
head before he went out a hunting. In the afternoon the 
king finding himſelf eafy, contrary to advice, returned to 
Kerrſington, and ſlept almoſt all the way in his coach. He 
came to Kenfington about nine at night, with his right arm 
tied up, and, as he entered the great bed- chamber, he ſaw 
Dr. Bidloo, to whom he ſaid, “ I have got a hurt in my 
” And foon after added tc; 

this effect: I was riding in the park at noon, and while | 
« endeavoued to make the horſe change his walking into a 
cc gallop, he fell upon his knees. Upon that I meant to 
< raiſe him with the bridle ; but he fell forwards on one fide, 
« and fo I fell with my rizht ſhoulder upon the ground. It 
is a ſtrange thing, for it happened upon a ſmooth Jeve) 
« ground. Ronjat ſays, there is a little bone broken, and 
<« indeed I feel ſome pain towards my back.“ At the fame 
fime he pointed with his left hand to the ſhoulder-blade, ſay- 
ing, There, there.“ Dr. Bidloo, finding his pulſe in good 
order, diſſuaded him from bleeding; and, after viewing the 
affected part, told him, that the right channel- bone was 
broke obliquely, 2 little below its juncture with the ſhoulder- 


blade. Then the king aſked, If it was well ſet? And the 


doctor anfwering, No, he faid to Ronjat, “ Juſtify your- 
« felf, monſieur Ronjat, is it well ſet?” Ronjat replicd, 
It was well ſet; but that the jolting of the coach, and the 
< looſening of the bandage, had occaſioned a difunion.” 
After the fracture was taken care of, the king went to bed. 
and flept the whole night ſo ſoundly, that the gentlemen, 
who fat up with him, laid, they did not hear him complain 
ſo much as once. 

The king ſeemed in a fair way of doing well till March 
the 1ft, a defluxion fell upon his knee, which was a great 
pain and weakneſs to him, and thought to be a very ill 7 mp- 
tom. He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of public 
affairs, and therefore the next morning this meſſage was ſent 
from the houſe of peers to the commons: 1 

| « Mr. 


OFEN GL A- N D. 


x Mr. Speaker, 8 17 

«© The king hath granted a commiſſion under the great 
ce ſeal for paſſing the royal aſſent to” thoſe bills, which have 
e been agreed to by both houſes of parliament ; and, the 
„lords commiſſioned by the king, do deſire, that this houſe 
« would preſently come up with their ſpeaker, to be preſent 
« at the paſſing thereof.” Then the ſpeaker, with the houle, 
went up, and the lord-xecper acquainted both houſes, that 
his majeſty, by an unhappy accident, had been prevented 
from coming in perſon, and had granted a commiſſion to ſe- 
veral peers for paſſing the bills therein mentioned; and then 
the royal aſſent was given by commiſſion to theſe and ſome 
other bills : | 

« An act for the attainder of the pretended prince of 
„ Wales of high treaſon. WEI | | 

« An act that the ſolemn affirmation and declaration of 
« the people, called quzkcrs, ſhall be accepted, inſtead of 
« an oath in the uſual form.” X 

On the 3d of March, the king had a ſhort fit of an ague, 
which he regarded ſo little, that he faid nothing of it; and 
the next day he ſeemed 1 well recover] cf the latenc!s in his 
knee, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Kenſingron ; 
but at length finding himfelt tired and taint, he ſat down on 
a couch, and fell aſieep, which probably occaſioned that 
ſhivering fit, whic!: ſoon after ſeized him, and which turned 
to a fever, accompanied with vomiting and a looſeneſs. Upon 
this, the king thought proper to ſend for Sir Thomas Mil- 
lington, who attended him to the laſt moment; as did alſo 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Hannes, Dr. Brown; 
Dr. Laurence, Sir "Theodore Colladon, Dr. Bidloo, and 
others of that faculty, who adminiſtered ſeveral remedies to 
him, that gave him great relief. He continued indifferently 
well till the 5th, when his vomiting and looſeneſs returned 
ſo violent upon him, that he refufed to take any ſuſtenance 
till two o'clock the next morning, when he drank a cup of 
chocolate, and ſoon after took a ſleeping-draught, which had 
that good effect, that he reſted for three hours after, In the 
forenoon he took ſome broth and a cordial, and found him- 
ſelf ſomewhat eaſter, though exceſſively weak. His mind 
was ſo fixed upon the public intereſt, that he immediately 
ordered another commiſſion for paſſing the malt and abjura- 
tion bills, that were ready for his affent ; and, becauſe he 
was now fo weak, that he could nor write his own name, a 

mp was prepared, for his ſigning the commiltion, which, 

Ver. XV. 
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Willi III. according to form, muſt be ſigned by the king, in the pre- 

8591-2. {ence of. the lord-keeper and the clerks of the parliament, 

l bey came to the king when his fit began, and ſtaid ſome 
hours before they were admitted. .In the mean while, ſome 
of the houſe of commons moved for an adjournment, though 
the lords had ſent to deſire them not to adjourn for ſome time. 
By this means the party hoped, that the bill of. abjuration 
would be loſt. But, as it was contrary to all rules to ad- 
Journ, when ſuch a meſſage was ſent to them by the lords, 
they waited:till the king had figned the commiſtion, by which 
the be aſſent was given to the abjuration-bill in the laſt 
day of the king's life (a). | 
On the fame day, about five, in the morning, the earl of 
Albemarle, who had been ſent over to Holland to put things 
in readineſs for an early campaign, arrived at Kenſington, 
and immediately went to wait upon the king, who, being 
willing at that time to be retired, bid him go and. take ſoms 
Teſt, and come to him ſome hours after. The earl attended 
accordingly, and gave ſo good an account of the poſture of 
affairs in Holland, that, if matters of that kind could have 
wrought on the king, it muſt have revived him ; but the cold- 
nefs, with which he received it, ſhewed how little hopes 
were left. . Soon after he faid, * Je tire vers ma fin, (I draw 
towards my end.)“ ws „357 AGED REY 
In the evening an extraordinary council was called, before 
hom the . Ao appeared frequently; and at Jaft ac- 
quainted them by Sir Thomas Millington, that all their 
hopes under God, depended upon the uſe of thoſe remedies, 
Which they had already preſcribed, and upon his majeſty's 
taking ſome little ſuſtenance, Upon this the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, and ſeveral other noblemen, defired Dr. Bidloo to press 
him to take ſomething. . Accordingly Dr. Bidloo fpoke to 
him in Dutch, and he made anſwer, + Lift me up, and! 
will take as much as I can of what is thought proper. 
Then he took ſome of Raleigh's cordial, with the julep, and 
ſoon after ſome hot claret. About the ſame time he thanked 
Dr. Bidloo for the great care he had taken of him, adding to 
this effect: „ know that you and the other learned phyl:- 
% cians have done all that your art can do for my relief; 


- (a) This bill was intitled, * guiſhing the hopes of the pre- 
An act for the further ſecurity * tended prince of Wales, and 
of his majeſty's perſon, and * all other pretenders, and the! 
the ſucceſhon of the crown in open and ſecretabettors.* | 
the Proteſtant line, and extin= ET 
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« but, finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” About Will. HI. 
three o'clock on Sunday morning he called again for Dr. Bid- 1701-2. 
loo, and complained to him, that he had had a bad night, and 


could not ſteep. Upon that he ſat up, and leaned on him, 
ſaying, I could fleep in this poſture : Sit nearer me, and 
* bold me ſo for a little time,” In this poſture he ſlept about 
Half an hour, and, when he awaked, ſaid, Yo can bear 


me up no longer.” Then he was held up by Mr. Free- 
man on the right fide, and Mr. Sewell on the left both of 


* 


them having pillows in their arms. Soon after the phyſicians 
fare notice, that they were apprehenſive he had not ong to 
ive, 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Saliſbury 
attended him from Saturday morning, and did not leave him 
till he died. The archbiſhop prayed ſome time with him on 
that day; but he was then FA weak, that he could ſcarce 
ſpeak, . gave him his hand, as a ſign, that he firmly believed 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and ſaid, he intended to 
receive the ſacrament. His reaſon and all his ſenſes were 
intire to the laſt minute. About five on Sunday morning he 
deſired the ſacrament, and went through the office with great 
appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs himſelf. The 
lords of the privy-council, with many of the nobility and 
gentry, attended in the adjoining apartments, and ſeveral of 
them were called in at times, to whom he ſpoke a little, and 
then they withdrew. Amidſt all their tears the king did not 
betray the leaſt concern or fear of death, but laboured to 
ſpeak with, eaſe and chearfulneſs ; and particularly when he 
talked a little to lord Overkirk, he raiſed his voice, whom 
he thanked for his long and faithful ſervices. He took leave 
of the duke of 8 and others, and delivered to the earl 
of Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and ſcrutore, telling him, 
that he knew what to do with them.“ After ſeven o'clock, 
he took Dr. Bidloo by the hand, and, breathing with great 
difficulty, aſked him, If this could laſt long? The doctor 
anſwering, No, he aſked again, How long? To which 
the doctor replied, © An hour, or an hour and a half; though 
* you may be ſnatched away in the twinkling of an eye.” 
After that, while the doctor was feeling his pulſe, the hin 
took him again by the hand, ſaying, © I do not die yet, hol 
 * me faſt” Having taken a little of the cordial portion, he 

faintly inquired for the earl of Portland, who immediately 
dame to him, and placed his ear as near as he could to the 
. king's mouth 3 but, though his lips were ſeen to move, his 
q lerdſhip was not able to hear any diſtin articulate found ; 4 
1 2 — 
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win. III. the king took him by the hand, and carried it to his heart 
1701-2. with great tenderneſs. He was often looking up to heaven in 
—— many ſhort ejaculations. Between ſeven id eight o'clock, he 5 
2 began to rattle in his throat, when the commendatory prayer 
8. was faid for him; and, as it ended, he expired in che arms 
of Mr. Sewell, one of the pages of the back-ſtairs, in the 
fifty-ſecond year of his age, having reigned thirteen years and 
one month wanting hve 2 8 As ſoon as the breath was 
out of his body, the lords Lexington and Scarborough, who 
were then in ns, 5 ordered Ronjat to take off from the 
king's left arm a black ribbon, which tied next to his ſkin a 
gol ring with ſome hair of the late queen Mary, which 
ewed the tender regard he had for her memory. | 
Two days after, the royal corps was opened (b) and em- 
balmed, and, having lain for ſome time in ſtate at Kenſing— 


(b) The phyſicians and ſur- 
geo, who were ſummoned by 
the privy-council to affiſt at and 
examine the diſſection, made 


this report: 


1. Upon viewing the body 
before the diſſection, the follow- 
ing appearances were remarka- 
ble. The body in general was 
much emaciated. Both the legs 


up to the knees, and a little 


higher, as alſo the right hand 
and arm,' as far as the elbow, 
were conſiderably ſwelled. There 
was likewiſe: on the left thigh, 


near the hip, a; bladder full of 


water as big as a ſmall pullet's 
epg, reſembling a blain, 
2. Upon opening the belly, 
the guts were found of a livid 
colour, and the blood contained 
in their veſſels black. The gut, 
called Hion, had in ſome places 
the marks of a ſlight inflamma- 
tion. The ſtomach, pancreas, 
meſentery, liver, gall, bladder, 
ſpleen, and kidnies, were all 
ſound, and without fault. 

3 In the thorax or cheſt we 
obſerved, that the right ſide of 


ton, 


the lungs adhered to the pleura, 
and the left much more; from 
which, upon ſeparation, there 
iſſued forth a quantity of puru- 
lent or frothy ſerum. The up- 


E lobe of the left ſide of the 


ungs, and the part of the pleura 

next it, were inflamed to a de- 
gree of mortification : And this 
we look upon as the immediate 
cauſe of the king's death. From 
the ventricles of the heart, and 
the greater blood veſſels ariſing 
out of them, were taken ſeveral 
large, | tough,, fleſh-like ſub- 
ſtances of the kind called Poly- 
pus, The heart itſelf was of 
the ſmaller fize, but firm and 
ſtrong. : 

4. Upon Iaying bare the right 
collar-bone, we found it had 
been broken” near the ſhoulder 
and well ſet. Some extravaſated 
blood was lodged above and be- 
low the fracture. 

5. The brain was perfectiy 
ſound, and without any ſign of 
diſtemper 

6. It is very rare to find 3 
body with fo little blood as was 
ſeen in this, there being —_ 

oun 
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in the beginning of May, à will, which he had made Octo- 
ber 18, 1695, and depoſited in the hands of monſieur Schuy- 
lemberg, was opened at the Hague, whereby it appeared, 
that he had appointed his couſin, the prince Friſon of Naſſau, 
eldeſt fon of prince Caſimir Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, 
his ſole and univerſal heir, and the States-general his execu- 
tors, without mentioning either the king of Pruſſia, the prince 
of Naſſau Siegen, or the princels of Anhalt, who all claimed 
a right to his ſucceſſion. But, by a codici] annexed to that 
will, the lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred 
thouſand gilders were given to the earl of Albemarle, 


Thus lived and died king William III. He had. a thin King Wil- 
and weak body; his hair brown, and his conſtitution de- liam's cha- 


licate, He had a Roman eagle noſe, bright and ſpark- 
ling eyes, a large front, and a countenance compoſed to 
gravity and authority. All his ſenſes were critical and ex- 
quiſite, He was always aſthmatical; and, the dregs of the 
ſmall-pox falling on his lungs, he had a conſtant deep cough. 
His behaviour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and 
but with a few. He ſpoke litde and very lowly, and moſt 
commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, which was his character 
at all times, except in a day of battle; .for then he was all 
fire, though without paſſion, and was every where, and 
looked to every thing, - He had no great advantage from his 
education. De Witt's diſcourſes were of great uſe to him; 
and he being apprehenſive of the obſervation of thoſe, who 
were looking narrowly into every thing he faid or did, had 
brought himſelf under an habitual caution, that he could never 
ſhake off, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, as 
it was then neceſſary to his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, French, 
Engliſh,. and German, equally well ; and he underſtood the 


Dr. Lawrence, 


found in his lungs, than in all | 
Sir Thomas Millington, 


the parts beſides put together. 


| | Profeſlor Bidloo, &c, 
Phyſicians preſent. THEFTS | 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Surgeons preſent, 
Sir Thomas Colladon, Mr. Bernard, 

Dr. Hannes, 1255 Mr. Cowper, 
Dr. Harel, Mr. Gardiner, 
Dr. How, Mr. Ronjat, &c. 
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ton, was interred with all the magnificence, which a private Will. III. 
funeral could admit of, on Sunday night, 1 5 the 12th, in 1701-2. 
4 vault in Henry VII's chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey; and. 


racter. 
Burnet. 
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Will. It. L Ap, Spaniths and Italian, fo that he was well fitted to com- 
1701-2-, mand. armies compoſed of ſeveral nations. He had a memory 


— — 


. 


that amazed. all about him, for it never failed him. He was 
an exact obſeryer of men and things. His ſtrength lay ra- 
ther in a true diſcerning and J judgment, than in ima- 
gination or invention. His deſigns were always great and 
good; but it was thought he truſted to much to that, and did 
not deſcend enough to the humours of his people, to make 
himſelf and his notions more acceptable to them. This in a 


government, that has ſo much of freedom in it as ours, was 


more neceflary than he was inclined to believe. His reſerved- 
pats rew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of thoſe, who 
erved him; but he had obſerved the errors of too much talk- 
ing more 'than thoſe of too cold a filence. He did not like 
contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured ; but he loved 
to employ and favour thoſe, who had the arts of complacence ; 
yet he did not love flatterers. His genius lay chiefly to war, 
in which his courage was more admired than his conduct, 
Great errors were often committed by him, but his heroical 
courage fet things right, as it animated thoſe, who were 
about him. Ile was too laviſh of money on fome occaſions, 
both in his buildings and to his favourites; but too {paring in 
rewarding ſervices or in encouraging thoſe who brought intel- 
ligence. He was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, and 
theſe ſtuck long with him; but he never carried them to in- 
decent revenges. He gave too much way to his own humour 
almoſt in every thing, not excepting that which related to his 
own health. He knew all foreign affairs well, and under- 
ſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe very particularly. 
He inſtructed, his own miniſters himſelf, but he did not apply 
enough to affairs at home. He tried how he could' govern 
us by balancing the two parties one againſt another, but he 
came at laſt to be perſuaded, that the Tories were irrecon- 
cileable to him; and he was reſolved to try and truſt them na 
more. He believed the truth of the Chriſtian religion very 
firmly, and he expreſſed an horror at atheiſm and blaſphemy; 
and, though there was much in both at his court, yet it was 
always, denied to him, and kept out of fight. He was moſt 
exemplarily decent and deyout in the public exerciſes of the 
worſhip of God; only on week-days he came too ſeldom to 
them. He was an attentive hearer of ſermons, and was con- 
ſtant in his private prayers, and in reading the ſcriptures, and, 
when he ſpoke of religious matters, which he did not often, 
it was with a becoming gravity. He was much poſſecſſed 
with the belief of abſolute decrees, becauſe he did not 5 
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how the bellef of providence: could be maintained upon arty 
other ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms of church- 1 


government, and his being zealous for toleration, together 
with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave them gene- 
rally very ill impreſſions of him. In his deporement towards 
all about him, he ſeemed to make little diſtinction between 
the good and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe 
who ſerved him ill. He loved the Dutch, and was much 
beloved among them; but the ill returns he met with from 
the Engliſh nation, their jealouſies of him, and their per- 


verſeneſs towards him, had too much ſoured his mind, and 


had in a great meaſure alienated him from them, which he 
did not take care enough to conceal, though he ſaw the ill ef- 
fects this had upon his buſineſs. He grew in his laſt years 
too remiſs and careleſs as to all affairs, till the treacheriesof 
France awakened him, and the dreadful conjunction of the 
French and Spaniſh monarchies gave fo loud an alarm to all 
Europe; for the watching over the French court, and the 
oppoſing of their practices, was the prevailing paſſion of his 
whole hfe, Few men had the art of concealing and governs 
ing paſſion more than he had, yet few men had ſtronger paſ- 
ſons, which were ſeldom felt but by inferior ſervants, to 
whom he uſually made ſuch recompences for any ſudden or 
decent vents he might give his anger, that they were glad 
every time it broke upon them. He was too eaſy to the 
faults of thoſe about him, when they did not he in his way, 
or croſs any of his deſigns; and he was fo apt to think, that 
his miniſters might grow inſolent, if they ſhould find, that 
they had much credit with him, that he ſeemed to have made 
it a maxim to let them often feel, how little power they had 
even in ſmall matters. His favourites had a more intire 
power, but he accuſtomed them only to inform him of things, 
but to be ſparing in offering advice, except when it was aſked, 
It was not eaſy to account for the reaſons of the favour, that 
he ſhewed in the higheſt inſtances to two perſons beyond all 


others, the earls of Portland and Albemarle, they being in all 


reſpects men, not only of different, but even of oppoſite cha- 
racters, Seclecy and fidelity were the only qualities, in Which 
it could be ſaid, that they did in any fort agree, He appeared 
to be a perſon raiſed up by God to reſiſt the power of France, 


and the progreis of tyranny and perſecution. The ſeries of 


the five princes of Orange, that was now ended in him, was 
the nobleſt ſucceſſion of heroes, that we find in any hiſtory 
and the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his death, in 
Which he acted ſo great a part, carried in them ſo many ama- 
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zing ſteps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing providence, that it 
wy words of Dayid he might be called, The man of God": 


— right hand, whom he made ſtrong for himſelf. After all 


His charac- 
ter by ano- 


ther hand. 


the abatements, that may be allowed for his errors and faults, 
3 ought ſtill to be reckoned among the greateſt princes, that 
our hiſtory, or indeed any other agn afford. 
Ihis is the character of king William, as drawn by biſhop 
Burnet, who had occaſion to 0. him well, having (as he 
ſays himſelf) obſerved him very carefully in a courſe of ſixteen 
years. Lo this character ſhall be added the following ac- 
count of the ſame prince, penned and communicated by a 
perſon, extremely well verſed in the affairs of thoſt times. 
To draw a character, with any tolerable degree of pro- 
priety and truth, is far from being an eaſy undertaking. Ihe 
difficulty enereaſes from a variety of particulars, and man; 


appearances of ſtrong contradictions. This is evidently the 


cale of the prince, of whom I thall preſume to offer a free and 
impartial account. 

He came into the world, and ſtruggled through life wich many 
and perpetual inconveniencies and diſadvantages. The father, 
dying immediately after his attempt on Amſterdam, produced 


many misfortunes to the ſon, with regard both to his education 


and intereſt. Indolence and averſion to buſineſs, which requires 
confinement, are great misfortunes to a prince; and they are 
conſequences of not being under the reſtraints proper to form 
the mind to knowledge. Without attention and careful deli- 
beration, how can any thing be well performed in the great 
ſcenes of liſe? 

In ; his:Jong minority, power and the conduct of affairs 
nad been in the hands of the ſure enemies of the Orange 
ſamily; but, under theſe diſadvantages, When he was not 


above eee or ſeventeen years of age, he gave an inſtance 


of prudence, caution, and wiſdom, worthy the experience of 
the oldeſt and ableſt miniſter of ſtate. The fact is fo very 
remarkable, that it deſerves a particular relation. De Witt, 
having taken him under his government and tuition, in order 
to be maſter of all his tens and motions, removed all his 
old ſervants, and placed others about him, in whom he could 
conſide. One young man, who had conſtantly attended him 
from a child, and was his valet de chambre, at the carneſt 
requeſt of the prince, was ſuffered to continue in his ſervice. 
But Be Witt took care, at the fame time, to engage him in 
his intereſt. The prince had a conſtant, but very ſecret, cor- 
reſpondence with the Engliſh court, in matters that concerned 
hie, own views and intereſt. On the receipt of — from 
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letters, copied them for the penſionary, and carefully replaced 
the originals. This continued ſome time, till De Witt, talk- 
ing with the prince upon his affairs, and warning him againſt 
intrigues inconſiſtent with their government, and dangerous 
to his highneſs, let fall expreffions, from which the prince 
inferred his having ſeen ſome of his ſecret letters from Eng- 
land. He took not the leaſt notice to any one of what had 
happened, but, when he went to bed, feigning fleep, he faw 
the faĩthleſs operation of his valet without the leaſt notice or 
motion. He continued to conceal the diſcovery, but took 
care, in his ſubſequent Jetters to England, to write in ſuch a 
manner, and to receive ſuch anſwers for his waiſtcoat pocket, 
for the treacherous ule of his ſervant. and De Witt's informa- 
tion, as by degrees removed his jealouſies, and kept him ever 
after in a falſe ſecurity relating to the prince's tranſactions and 
correſpondencics abroad, When the prince had overcome all 
his difficulties, and was made ſtadtholder, he coolly let his 
valet know what great ſervice he had done, while he was in- 
tending to betray him. After this confounding explanation, 
he was immediatey diſmifled from his ſervice : But the prince 
notwithſtanding gave him a place for life about an'hundred 
a year at Breda. | | 
When he entered into. public life, moſt of his friends and 
aſſiſtants were men diſtinguiſhed only by noiſe and zeal. Cir- 
cumſtances as importantly unhappy attended him in England. 
The marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Danby, Sir Edward 
Seymour, and ſeveral others, had been eminently uſeful in the 
contrivance and execution of the revolution, and in fixing the 
government. Neglects and diſappointments under king 
James, and great expectations from the new ſettlement, were 
the chief motives of their behaviour. They could have no 
ſenſe of civil and religious liberty, nor real concern for its in- 
tereſts either at home or abroad, the whole of whoſe lives had 
been ſpent in bold and conſtant endeavours for its ſubverſion. 
But though, in the diſtribution of places, they had their full 
proportion, yet, becauſe all their views were not anſwered, 


they quickly conceived bitter diſguſts, and infuſed their tem 


per into all their dependents; but continued in place, in order 
more effectually to diſtreſs and diſturb. Thus they had many 
opportunities of fatally adviſing in home and foreign affairs. 
They hated the king, and endeavoured to make him odious 


for his moderation and good temper in matters of religion; 


and yet they flattered, and pretended zeal for his 887 
N ey 
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thence, he uſually put them into his waiftcoat pocket. The Will. III. 
valet, when his Highneſs was in bed and afleep, took out the 1701-2. 
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Will. II. They laboured with too much ſucceſs in giving him diſpuſts 


THE HIS TOR 


1701-2, to thoſe, who were his friends both by principle and inclina- 


tion; and engaged him to confide in, and ' employ thoſe, 
whoſe enmities to him were unalterabſe Q 
The avarice and rapaciouſneſs of foreign favourites was 
apother very great misfortune. In order to filence the cla- 
mours of enemies, ſome of the chief of the Tories, particu- 
Jarly Danby, were liberal partakers in the crown-lands. 
Such proceedings could not fail to be matter of grief and of- 
fence to the beſt friends of the government, The king's re- 
gards to a favourite lady, not many weeks after the queen's 
deceaſe, were publiſhed to the world by a moſt profuſe and 
prodigious grant, This lady's influence and management ii 
general are known; but many particulars have not been re- 
preſented, and many can never be produced to light, She en- 
gage perſons of the firſt rank to enter into buſineſs. She of- 
ered the Tories, by way of bargain for her Iriſh grants, to 
have lord Sommers removed, whoſe diſgrace, as well as that 
of the earl of Portland, was chiefly owing to her addreſs. Her 
brother, the earl of Jerſey, was a zealous and known Jaco- 
bite, and yet had all forts of honour and truſts, A great wa- 
nay of particulars might be added, but the reflections, which 
_ e from what has been mentioned, is ſufficient to our pur- 

e. | | 
. A military life was moſt agreeable to his genius; but here 
his diſadvantages and diſtreſſes were perpetual. He came to 
the reſcue of his country in the loweſt and moſt dejected ſtate. 
His firſt performances are therefore to be regarded as the moſt 

lorious particulars of his conduct. His principal ally, the 
Spanianl. only gave him vain promiſes and aſſurances, for 
they were every where feeble and unprepared, 

After he came to England, in how many ways was he em- 
barraſſed? The unreduced and unſettled ſtate of Ireland gave 
the enemy great advantages on the continent. The court of 
Vienna only attended to the war in Turky; every thing elſe 
was neglected, The German troops had no exiſtence but in 
pompous liſts publiſhed before the campaign. The part, 


which the elector of Bavaria afterwards acted openly, ſeems 


to give credit to the ſuſpicions, which were then entertained. 
Some traitors & hes. to him were diſcovered, but perhaps 
not the principal. The king, for the ſupport of the wars, 


had the name and found of great ſupphes, but effectual ſer- 
vices were very different from theſe appearances. The funds 
were inſufficient, and the difficulties in raiſing money imme - 
diately were inſuperable. When a little more vigour * at 
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home and abroad began to 
orderly ſtate of the coin defeated all the fair tort 

The conduct of the treaty of Ryfwick fell into the hands 


of the incapable or diſaffected, After the peace, the king 


was on terms of diffidence and diſtruſt with all his capable 
friends; which the diſcontented, the diſaffected, and the 
eager for popularity improved into the fatal reduction of the 
army. When the long-dreaded event of the death of the 
king of Spain happened, he was found in the hands of thoſe 
whoſe enmity was immoyeable. They treated France with 
eſteem and reſpect, while his allies endured all the effects of 
their inſolence and pride. 

With regard to his military abilities and ſkill, the world 
has been greatly divided in their opinion. The Tories, 
while-he was alive, prevailed in the obtaining places for them- 
ſelves; by aſſurances of their peculiar regards to regal power 
but, after his deceaſe, they took the firſt opportunity of ſtig- 
matizing him as a warrior; as appeared from their dividing 
ſo; ſtrongly for the word © retrieved.” His courage, bravery, 
and reſolutions, were unqueſtionable ; his conduct, temper, 
and ſkill, are not fo generally allowed. Something of this 
kind will ever be ſuppoſed in a commander, who fails of ſuc- 
ceſs. in almoſt every enterprize, Victory ſcarce ever attended 
him, except in the paſſage of the Boyne. He expelled the 
French from moſt of the fortreſſes belonging to the Dutch, 
but was far from making any effectual oppoſition to their 
progreſs in the Spaniſh N and they acquired, in a 
few years, towns and territories, which have contributed to 
their ſtrength. and riches, in an amazing and terrible manner. 

In his political and civil management, true ſkill and reſolu- 
tion ſeem to have been much wanting. Perpetual changes 
of perſons and parties were notorious throughout his reign. 
Thoſe, who were againſt all engagements, and all aſſurances 
of the fidelity of his ſubjects, and who, in important ſtruggles, 
oppoſed the owning him as © lawful and rightful king,” after 
ſuch repeated indignities, were preferred to his'ſure and moft 
ſincere friends. The © convention parliament,” to which he 
owed his © all,” was diſſolved ; the betrayers of corporations, 
and the tools of arbitrary power in the two former reigns, 
were protected and preſerved ; while his zealous adherents 
were delivered up to contempt and diſgrace. In return for 
this aſtoniſhing preference, the city of London choſe ſuch of 
the members, as were then alive, who had been impoſed on 
em by king James, who had delivered them from the in- 
cumbtance of all their privileges. The new ſenate placed one 


at 


open to us better views, the diſ- Will. II. 
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| Will, III. at their head, who was of a malevolent. and corrupt temper, 
1701-2. and had been Tray and willing to perform for the abdicated 
—= monarch, the mo 


| | 10ſt profligate and deſperate ſervices. With 
5 ard to the coin, the King followed the miſchievous and 
1 85 09 advice of Seymour, and rejected the ſafe and ſalu- 
tary. cquncils of Sommers. Plottings and treaſons of the 
molt bloody and barbarous kind were repeated by great num- 
bers of people of all ranks; and yet all poſſible methods were 
uſed to preſerve from puniſhment the guilty ; and the leaders, 
in ſuch managements, continued to be taken into his council 
and confidence, + 
An effectual oppoſition to France, ſeemed to employ his 
molt ardent wiſhes, and endeavours ; but meaſures quite oppo- 
ſite were purſued, The whole winter after the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, he did not once confer either with lord Sommers, or 
any of thoſe who ſerved with inclination and affection, The 
carl of Rocheſter, and his adherents, though in the higheſt 
poſts, after the infamous proceedings of Lewis XIV, with 
regard to che Spaniſh ſucceſſion, recommended that king's 
being treated with reſpect in the houſe of lords, and reſented 
ſome juſt freedoms. The ear] of Jerſey, who is ſaid to have 
often avowed to the king his affection for St, Germain's, was 
ſent ambaſſador to France; and, inftead of duly obſerving and 
reſenting the pcrfidy and indignities of that court, his buſineſs 
was to cultivate an intereſt with king James. | 
But at Jaſt the king was ſenſible of theſe errors, and, juſt 
before his death, reſolved to bring again into his ſervice the 
true friends to himſelf, and to the liberty and intereſts of his 
kingdom. | | 
Pride and neglect were imputed to him by the great com- 
manders, with whom he was concerned in military affairs, 
who thought themſelves treated with too great a coldneſs and 
reſerve. As he had nothing of the eaſy and affable in his 
manner, this is ſaid to have offended the elector of Bavaria, 
and to have occaſioned great prejudice to the common cauſe. 
To his firſt conceptions of what was proper to be-done, he 
adhered in a determined manner; and no counſels, except 
what were agreeable to theſe, were regarded. 
auch in this world are the parts, which enter into the com- 
poſition of the eminent and diſtinguiſhed. However, the 
great name which we have fo freely placed in the moſt im- 
partial light, deſerves, on many accounts, to be remembered 
with gratitude and honour, Yoo Road cy 
He had juſt views of the horrid conſequences of the unre- 
{trained progreſs of the power of France, With great inte- 
| 1 , ority 
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grity and vigour, he therefore made it the buſineſs of his life Will. II., 
to oppoſe all its miſchievous motions ; not did he faint or 1701-2. 4 
grow weary in the glorious and difficult toil. He had a _ ö 
enemy, who was ever well prepared and provided ; while his lf, 
own ſituation was quite different. He was often baffled and 
diſappointed, and rarely attended with triumphant ſurceſs. 
However, the preſervation of Europe from © abſolute ſubjec- 
* tion,“ may juſtly be aſcribed to his endeavours. He knew | 
in what a ſcandalous and mercenary manner his two predeceſ- | 4; 
ſors had ſurrendered themſelves to the will and pleaſure of the 
enemy 3 nor was he ignorant of the weak and corr upt condi- 1 
tion of many other ſtates. But though thus diſcouraged, the ' 
offer of the ſovercignty of the græateſt part of his country could | 11 
not ſeduce him from the common cauſe, - This is ſufficient to 
ſilence the accuſations of his enormous love of power. 

As he proved himſelf the friend of the liberties of Europe, 
and preſerved its free ſtates from being the oppreſſed provinces 
of an univerſal monarchy, ſo equally fincere was his zeal for 
the religious rights of mankind. He had a juſt abhorrence of 
Popiſh tyranny "and uſurpation on conſcience. The bitterneſs 
and envyings amongſt Proteſtants gave him great concern; 
and he wiſhed for an effectual cure of theſe evils, and con- 
trived the moſt proper meaſures. Uniſormity in opinions and 
practices is not to be compaſſed : Therefore mutual forbear- 
ance, and reſtraining the ſeveral parties and profeſſions among 
Chriſtians from injuring one another, ever had his conſtant 
attention. The religious notions, which education and a ha- 
bit of thinking had faxed, gave him no averſion to thoſe who 
oppoſed his ſentiments. Tir his days, and by his means, the 
firm and conſiſtent foundations were laid, of what is truly 
valuable in civil or religious affairs. Before his time, avow- 
ing the rights of mankind, in a full and conſiſtent manner, | 
was criminal or diſgraceful : As they had power and opportu- bi 
nity, the ſeveral parties of Chriſtians oppreſſed and injured _ 4 
one another, | 

An unthinking and ungrateful world is only delighted with 
hurry and miſchief, and "has therefore no ſenſe of its molt 
valuable benefactors: But thoſe who will reflect and conſi- 
der, muſt acknowledge 2 more real friend to human beings 


— — : a 
2 


never appeared in this part of the earth. To him we owe DR 
the aſſerting and ſecuring our moſt important immunities and 1 

1 
privileges. Lo him the intellectual world is indebted for the 1 


full freedom of debating all ſubjects, and of avowing and de- 
ending their ſentiments. 
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Will. II. The appearances of Providence for his ſafety and preſer- 


1701-2. vation, were many and r e No life was more 


imminently expoſed in the day of battle, nor did his many 
diſadvantages abate his ardour: Far from declining, he ſoughit 
opportunities. His enemies, not ſatisſied with the ſeyeral 
chances thus offered, by many vile and dark methods, at- 
tempted his deſtruction both at home and abroad. 
rom an immature birth he derived a weak and feeble 

conſtitution z but a vigorous mind carried him through a per- 
petual ſucceſſion of cares and labours. Conſidering an acci- 
dental hurt befalling a decayed and waſted frame, his days 
were prolonged beyond all expectation. His laſt work com- 
pleated his good deſigns for conveying to us the great and 
valuable bleſſing of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Had he been 
cut off in any of the periods of his glorious ſtruggle for our 
happineſs and the welfare of Europe, the miſeries and mil- 
chiefs, which muſt naturally have followed, would ſurely 
have equalled all the ſuggeſtions of the blackeſt and moſt 
melancholy imagination. But the unthinking part' of the 
world, becauſe wholly delivered, have not been, nor ever 
will be, duly ſenſible. rar 

Henry IV, of France, and queen Elizabeth, are perpe- 
tually produced as inſtances of ſuperior princely mexit. How 
truly king William not only equalled but excelled them, in 
the really glorious qualities of a great and good governor, 
might eaſily be made appear. On a careful examination, 
his difficulties and diſtreſſes will be found greater than theirs; 
and his faults and miſmanagements, leſs enormous and more 
excuſable. | 


. Before the reign of queen Anne is entered upon, it will be 
requiſite to relate ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters, as haye been 
purpoſely omitted, that the narration of the civil affair 

not be interrupted. To this it will not be improper 
to prefix a ſhort account of the riſe and progreſs of our reli- 
gious differences, in a view of the ſtate of the Church from 
the time of the Reformation (where Rapin leaves off his cc- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory) to the time of the Revolution. 
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STATE of the CHURCH, 
wh Dt FROM THE M | 
REFORMATION to the REVOLUTION; ö 
With the Riſe and Progreſs of our Religious 1 
1 


HEN Chriſtendom was over-run with the ſuper- State of the 
ſtitious and abſurd doctrines and practices of the Clinch after 


the retoi nie- 


Church of Rome, and ſuch. things were eſta- tion. g 


bliſhed, as contradicted not only the Scriptures, but the rea- 
ſon, underſtanding, and very ſenſes of men, then it was that 
ſeveral reformers aroſe in Gflerent parts of Europe, and ſepa- 
rated from a Church fo overwhelmed with corruption and 
error. It was laid down as a maxim, that the Scriptures are 
the ſole rule of Faith, wherein all things neceſſary to falva- 
tion are fo plainly reyealed, that every man may judge for 
himſelf, and needs not an infallible guide in matters of re- 
ligion. Upon this foundation, Infallibility, Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, Indulgences, Worſhip of Saints and Angels, with a 
numerous train of the like abſurdities, were attacked, and 
proved to be repugnant to the Goſpel. But the misfortune 
was, that, in the progreſs of the Reformation, the prin- 
9555 on which it was grounded was intirely forgot; inſtead 
0 reſtoring Chriſtianity, to its primitive ſtate, as contained in 
Our Saviour's laſt inſtructions to his Apoſtles, © That repen- 
* tance and remiſſion of ſins ſhould be preached in his name 
* toall-nations :* Inftead of adhering to this plain and ra- 
tonal ſcheme of the Goſpel, St. Auſtin's doctrines were 
made the ſtandard of religion, and ſuch ſyſtems were framed, 
as were as unintelligible to reaſon, and as difficult to be pro- 
ved by Scripture, as the tenets of that church from which 
Amen had ſeparated. They were not content with 
ſaying, that by the ſin of our firſt parents all mankind _ 
grea 
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great fufferers; that the effects of it are tranſmitted to al 
their poſterity, namely, loſs of Paradiſe, labour and toil; 
< ſorrow in conception, ſubjeCtion to ſickneſs, diſeaſes, an 
< all the calamities of life; and finally, to the greateſt of all 
natural evils, death itſelf. "They were not fatished with aſ- 
ſerting, that man, fince the fall, is prone to evil, too eaſily 
led aſtray by the force of example, education, prejudice, 
and temptation; and that, when the world lay buried in 
wickedneſs, God ſent his Son to quicken men to a ſenſe and 
practice of their duty, by the aſſurance of pardon, for his 
ſake, of paſt offences, upon repentance and amendment of 
lite; by the promiſe of everlaſting happineſs to well-doers, 
and by the threatening of future puniſhment to all evil-docis, 
according to their reſpective deſerts: Not content with this, 
the reformers, copying after St. Auſtin, declared, that Adam 
was the repreſentative of all mankind, and conſequently not 
only the Effects, but alſo the Guilt, of his fin is transferred 
on all his deſcendants, who are thereby obnoxious both to 
death, and eternal damnation.” That, ſince the fall, how 
free ſoever the will may be as to civil affairs, it is ſo far en- 
ſlaved as to religious matter, that man is totally unable ot 
himſelf to think a good thought, or to do a good action (c). 
That God, before the tions of the world were laid, 
ſecretly decreed, to ſave a certain number of perſons, whom 
he has unconditionally choſen out of loſt mankind. That, 
as Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity, ſo the righteouſ- 
neſs of Chriſt is imputed to the elect, for whom only he died. 
That to the elect is given both a © preventing grace, that 
they may have a good thought, and an aſſiſting grace,” to 
enable them to put it in practice. That in this ſtate of grace, 
the elect will certainly perſevere, and cannot finally fall from 
it. That the reſt of mankind, for want of this efficacious and 
irreſiſtible grace, remain in a ſtate of curſe and damna- 


tion (d). 


(e), As the Papiſts held, that (d) The Pelagians (fo called 
men were able not only to per- from Pelagius) think there is no 
form their duty, but even to do need of any other grace but that 
works of ſupererogation, or of pardon, and deny both the 


more than were neceſſary for preventing and aſſiſting grace. 


ſalvation ; ſo the Reformers ran The Semipelagians think, that 

into the other extreme, and aſ- an aſſiſting grace is neceſiary, 

ſerted, that man of himſelf can but that the firſt turn of the wil 

do no work acceptable to to God is the effe& of a man's 
od, own choice. 


Such 
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Such were the doctrines that at firſt more generally pre- 
yailed among the reformers, with this difference only, that jy 
ſome (thence called Supralapſarians) afferted, that God de- 4 
creed Adam's ſin, and the damnation, as well as ſalvation, 
of ſuch as ſhould be moſt for his own glory; whiltt others | 
(ones ſtiled Sublapfarians) affirmed, that, Adam having 
inned freely, God decreed to fave a certain number, and left 
the reſt in their fallen ſtate, without any further determina- 
tion about them. 

In the progreſs of the Reformation, ſome of theſe doc- 
trines began to be ſoftened. Arminius, divinity- profeſſor at 
Leyden, and his followers (from him called Arminians, 
and alſo Remonſtrants or Univerſaliſts) declared, that God 
decrees not © abſolutely * any perſon to be ſaved or damned, 
but *conditionally*, or according to what he foreſaw they 
would do: That Chriſt did not die only for a particular num- 
ber whom God intended to fave, but for all men ; fo that 
every one 1s intitled to the benefit of his death, who rejects 
not the Goſpel-terms of faith and repentance : That grace, 
or the aſſiſtance given to men to inable them to do their duty, 
is not irreſiſtible, but the efficacy of it comes from the free- 
dom of the will, which either may, or may not, co-operate 
with it as it pleaſes; and conſequently, that the perſe/erence 
of thoſe, to whom ſuch grace is given, is not certain, but 
they may finally fall away from that ſtate (a). 

he two chief branches of the Reformation are the Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, ſo called from their founders, Luther 
and Calvin. The Lutherans, though at firſt they were fol- 
lowers of St. Auſtin, and even denied the freedom of the will, 
altered their opinion in time, and eagerly came into the A- 
minian ſcheme of conditional decrees ?* (b), whiltt the Cal- 
viniſts, 
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(a) There were ſome that 
went farther. They denied the 


certain r of future 


contingencies, and theretore 


they thought the decrees of God 


from all eternity, were only ge- 


neral; that ſuch as believe and 
obey the Goſpel ſhall be ſave, 
and that ſuch as live and die in 

| fin ſhall be damned; but that 
there were no ſpecial. decices 
made concerning particular per- 
ſons, theſe being only made in 
ume, according to the fate in 
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which they are. They thought 
allo, that man is by nature ſo 
free and fo intire, that he needs 
no inward grace; ſo they deny 
a ſpecial predeſtination from ail 
eternity, and do likewiſe deny 
inward aſſiſtances. "Theſe, from 
Socinus their founder, are called 
Socinians, and alſo Unicarians, 
from their zſterting the ſupre- 
macy of the Father, ard deny- 
ing the received doctriue of the 
Trinity. | 
(b) When Luther began to 
8 torm 
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viniſts cloſely adhered to St. Auſtin's doctrines of abſolute and 
unconditional predeſtination, as before explained. 

Theſe two branches differ alſo in their notions of the Eu- 
chariſt, The Lutherans hold, that, together with the bread 
1 and wine, the real body and blood of Chriſt is diſtributed. 
[| The Calviniſts ſay, that, under the bread and wine, the 

body of Chriſt is really, though ſpiritually, received. Here 
again, if the Bible had been adhered to, this ſubject of diſ- 
pute had been avoided ; for, from the words of the primitive 
| inſtitution, neither a real, nor a ſpiritual preſence can he 
[| inferred. Both parties avow the principle of perſecution (c) 
and, on account of their religious differences, ſuch animoſity 
reigns between them, that they refuſe to hold communion 
with each other, and, in many places, will not allow a mu- 
tual toleration (d). When the Arminian ſcheme began to 
ſpread in Holland, and to be favoured by the govern- 
| ment, as more rational in itſelf, and more intelligible by the 
| people than the Calviniſtical, the Predeſtinarian party, who 

[ were moſt prevalent there, grew outrageous at the propre(s 

of the Arminian doctrines, and called the authors of them 


form his opinions into a body, liſhed a treatiſe in favour of per- 
he clearly ſaw, that nothing did ſecution, which was tranſlated 
ſo plainly deſtroy the doctrine of into Dutch by Bogetman, pre- 
merit and juſtification by works ſident of the ſynod of Dort. 
as St. Auſtin's opinions: He d) It may here be obſerved, 
found alſo in his works very ex- that one ſtanding cauſe of their 
preſs authorities againſt moſt of not holding communion with 
the corruptions of the Roman one another, is, that both par- 
church; and being of an order ties have taken care to inſert 
that carried his name, and by their peculiar tenets and doc- 
conſequence accuſtomed to read trines into the offices of their 
and reverence his works, it was public worſhip, For inſtance, 
no wonder if he, without a ſtrict there is ſcarce a Caluviniſtica 
examining of the matter, eſpou- prayer, but what ſuppoſes abfo- 
Ted at firlt all his opinions, tho“ lute predeſtination and election, 
before he died, he is reported to partial redemption, total inabi- 
have changed his mind; for lity of man to do any thing tba 
Melancthon, who had been of is good, efficacy of grace, final 
the ſame opinion, as to the free- perſeverence, or ſome other 
dom of the will, did retra& it, cantroverted point, by which 
and was not blamed for it by means a Lutheran or Arminian 
Luther. cannot join in it, without ſtrat 
| e) Luther allowed of perſe- ing the words to their own ſenſe, 
h cution as far as baniſhment ; but which is ſometimes hardly to be 
h Calvin thought it lawful to put done. | 
| Herezics to death. Beza pub- 


Devil 
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Devils and Plagues, animating the magiſtrates to extirpate 
and deſtroy them, and utterly refuſing to enter into an 

treaty of reconciliation. They never ceaſed till they had 
leave to hold a national ſynod at Dort, in 1618, from which 
all the Arminian divines being expelled, their tenets were 


condemned, and the Predeſtinarian, or Calviniſtical, doctrines 


more firmly eſtabliſhed, | 

The rr made great alterations in the diſcipline, as 
well as in the doctrine, of the Church of Rome. 

The Hierarchy was intirely demoliſhed, and Epiſcopacy 
every where {except in a few Lutheran dioceſes) wholly abo- 
liſhed. Biſhops and preſbyters are affirmed to be the ſame 
in Scripture, and all ſuperiority af the one over the other be- 
ing denied, and a parity aſſerted, the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment is (by the Calviniſts at leaſt) lodged in the hands of 
preſbyters, lay-elders, and deacons. 

In Scotland, the Reformation was alſo ſettled after the 
Calviniſtical or Geneva-model, both as to doctrine and diſ- 
cipline, and Epiſcopacy not only rooted out, but declared to 
be repugnant to the word of God, 

In England, a middle courſe was ſteered. Though the 
articles of religion are a plain tranſcript of St. Auſtin's doc- 
trine in the controverted points of Original Sin, Predeſtina- 
tion, Juſtification by Faith alone, Efficacy of Grace, and 
Good Works, yet are they compoſed with ſuch a latitude 
and ſuch additional cautions, as that they may be taken in 
an Arminian as well as Calviniſtical ſenſe. For inſtance, in 
the article of Predeſtination, it is not expreſſed, whether 
God's decree was abſolute or conditional; and therefore, 
though the authors very probably meant, that the decree was 
abſolute, yet the Remonſtrants may ſubſcribe to it in a con- 
ditional ſenſe. However this be, of the thirty-nine articles, 
the moſt riged Calviniſt can give his aſſent to all, except three 
relating to the diſcipline of the Church. For though the 
doctrine of the Church of England, as it ſtands in the Arti- 
cles and Homilies, agrees with that of the Calviniſts, yet the 
diſcipline is intirely different. The hierarchy, or church- 

ernment, by biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, is preſerved 
in England, and declared to be apoſtolical : The biſhops are 
| held to be of a ſuperior order to the prieſts, and to have the 
* bole power of Ordination. The Engliſh reformers thought 
proper alſo to retain the Popiſh ecclefiaſtical habits or veſt- 
ments, the ſurplice, hoods, &c. and alſo ſome of the cere- 
monies, as the croſs in baptiſm, ring in matrimony, kneeling 
at the ſacrament, &c. The liturgy or common-prayers 
S 2 were 
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were chiefly taken from the offices of the Church of Rome, 
and certain reſponſes were added, to engage the attention of 
the people, who before had no concern in the public devo- 
tions which were uttered in an unknown tongue. 
The riſe of It happened in queen Mary's reign,” that great numbers of 
our religi0®* the reformed, upon the reſtoration of Popery, fled beyond 


ſea, and were kindly entertained by the Proteſtant ſtates in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, who allowed them 
churches for their public worſhip. Among theſe were tive 
biſhops, as many deans, ſome archdeacons, and above fifty 
eminent preachers and doctors; and of noblemen, merchants, 
&c. above ſeven hundred. Many of theſe exiles, returning 
home in queen Elizabeth's reign, brought with them a great 
liking of the diſcipline and worſhip of the reformed churches 
abroad, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to cauſe the church- 
diſcipline to be reduced to a nearer conformity with the Cal- 
vimitical plan. They alledged, that the Scriptures are 3 
ſtandard of diſcipline as well as doctrine: That the form of 
government appointed by the Apoſtles, was, like the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrim, ariſtocratical, and to be adminiſtered by paſtors, 
clders, and deacons : That this form was deſigned as a pat- 
tern for the churches of all ages, not to be departed from, 
on account of any cuſtoms of the Papacy or practice of the 
earlier ages, unleſs warranted by the Bible. They objected 
to the act of ſupremacy, as giving too much power to the 
crown in matters of religion. They ſaid, that Chriſt, and 
no other, was the ſole law-giver and head of the church: 
That the direction of religious matters was, by God's ordi- 
nance, committed to the church-officers: That the civil 
magiſtrate might call a council of his clergy, and be there in 
perſon, or by deputy, but not a Moderator or Judge: That 
it was his province not to make ordinances or determine con- 
troverſies, but to ſee the decrees of the clergy executed, and 
to puniſh the contemners. They declaimed againſt thoſe 
habits, rites, and ceremonies, which were uſed by Papiſts, 
inſiſting that thoſe things, which were left indifferent by the 
Scriptures, ought not to be made neceſſary by any human 
law, and that ſuch rites as had been abuſed to Idolatry, and 
tended to lead men back to ſuperſtition, were no longer it 
different, but to be rejected as unlawful. They, who wer 
thus for carrying on the Reformation farther than the eſta 
bliſnment, were by their adverſaries termed Puritans, 

IT heſe were told, that in the affairs of church-governmett 
not only the Scriptures, but the practice of the church, i 
the firſt four ar five centuries, was to be regarded: * 
| | there- 
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therefore the later corruptions of the Papacy, from the time 
the pope uſurped the title of Univerſal Biſhop, were only to 
be rejected, and thoſe things left ſtanding, which could be 
traced much higher; ſuch as archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, 
and deacons: 'T'hat every prince had authority to correct all 
abuſes of doctrine and diſcipline within his own territories ; 
and that things indifferent, ſuch as rites, ceremonies, habits, 
&c, might be ſettled by the command of the civil magiſtrate, 
and in ſuch caſes it was the indiſpenſable duty of all ſubjects 
to obſerve then. 

Hence it appears, that both parties agreed in the neceſſity 
of uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword 
of the civil magiſtrate for the ſupport of their ſeveral ſchemes, 
but differed about the ſtandard of this ſame uniformity, one 


of the land;' the other, © the decrees of provincial and 
national ſynods, allowed and inforced by the magiſtrate. 
Neither, party thought of admitting of liberty of conſcience 
and freedom of profeſſion, which ſeems to be the right of 
every man, as far as is conſiſtent with the peace of the go- 
vernment. 

From this principle of non-toleration, both parties, in 
their turns, when they had the civil power in their hands, 
failed not to oppreſs one another. The Puritans were the 
frit ſufferers. The controverſy began about the habits, 

(ohich had been objected againſt in the reign of Edward VI) 
kveral refuſing biſhopricks or other preferments, on account 
of the veſtments and ceremonies, and great numbers bein 

| deprived for not uſing them. Queen Elizabeth, jealous of 

ber eccleſiaſtical power, and fond of pomp and ſhew in the 

* Sxternals of religion, was ſo far from granting the leaſt in- 

g dulgence in theſe matters, that ſhe inſiſted on a ſtrict unifor- 

mity as well in diſcipline as doctrine. The Puritans, rather 

h than comply, ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions and deprivations, the 

number of, which, in her reign, amounted to ſeveral thou- 

lands. . Penal laws were multiplied and rigorouſly executed. 

Non: compliance with, or ſpeaking, or acting, againſt the 


ich loſs of preferment to a clergyman, and forfeiture of 
goods and chattels to a layman. Abſence from church was 
Frſt punjſhed with 12 d. a Sunday, afterwards with 201. a 
month, and laſtly with impriſonment without bail; and, 
haleſs a declaration of conformity was made in three months 
ter conviction, with perpetual baniſhment; and, in caſe 
emp returned, they were to ſuffer death without benefit oi 
& S 3 the 


part N it was the queen's ſupremacy, and the laws 


Liturgy, was for the third offence perpetual impriſonment, 
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The firſt 


Scparatiſte. 


Reer 
the clergy. During theſe proceedings, though the Puritans 
in general were unwilling to forſake the eſtabliſhed church, 
and therefore evaded the force of theſe laws, by coming to 
church when the prayers were almoſt over, and receiving the 
ſacrament where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude; yet 
others reſolved td ſeparate from it, and to aſſemble, wherever 


they could, to worthip 


God in their own way, The 


Brownitts- (ſo called from Robert Brown their paſtor, edu- 
cated in Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge) formed the firſt 


ſeparate congregation ; but t 


ey were quickly forced to leave 


tae kingdom, and retire to Holland, where Mr. Robinſon, 
paſtor of the church at Leyden, firſt ſtruck out the Congre- 
Rt or Independent form of church- government (e). 

art of this church, tranſplanting themſelves at length into 
America, laid the foundation of the colony of New-Eng- 


land, 


Here was the beginning of the ſeparation, whereby people 
of the ſame country, of the ſame religion, and of the ſame 
judgment and doctrine, parted communion, on account of a 
few habits and ceremonies, which by degrees begot un- 
ſpeakable miſchiefs to the nation, and in the end proved the 
deſtruction of the conſtitution both of church and ſtate, A 
ſtrong inſtance of the weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and ſuyer- 
ſtition of mankind ! How weak muſt it be to part with a 
livelihood and embrace poverty, rather than wear a ſurplice 
or a ſquare cap! How perverſe to inſorce the uſe of ſuch 
things againſt conſcience ! How ſuperſtitious to believe it of 


(e) In the year 1616, Mr. 
Jacob (who, after conferring 
with Robinſon, embraced his 
ſentiments of church diſcipline) 
ſet up the firſt Independent or 
Congregational church in Eng- 
land. Some time after, ſome 
of the molt rigid, being diſſa- 
tished about the lawfulneſs of 
infant- baptiſm, choſe Mr, Jeſſe 
their miniſter, who laid, 1640, 
the foundation of the-firſt Bap- 
tiſt congregation in England. 
The Browniſts increaſed in ſuch 
a manner, that in 1592, Sir 
Walter Raleigh declared in the 
parliament houſe, that there 
were no leſs than 20,000 divi- 
ded into ſeveral congregations, 


in Norfolk, Eſſex, and about 
London. They had now t 
their head, Smith, Jacob, and 
Ainſworth, the Rabbi of the 
age. Copping and Thacker, 
two of their miniſters, were con- 
demned and put to death for 
Non-conformity, in 1585, The 


Brov niſts did not differ from the 


church in any doctrinal points; 
but were ſo rigid and narrow in 
points of diſcipline, that they 
not only maintained the diſci. 
pline of the Church of England 
to be Antichriſtian, but renoun- 
ced communion with all other 
reformed churches, except ſuch 
as ſhould be of their model. 


any 
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any conſequence to religion, to uſe or diſuſe them! Had 


theſe external things been left as indifferent in their practice 
as they are in their nature, there had been probably no ſchiſm 
in the church, nor civil war in the ſtate. For, though the 
Puritans had many other objeCtions to the eſtabliſhed diſci- 
pline, they would doubtleſs have remained in the Church, if 
the uſe of the habits had been diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
reſolution, not to indulge them, drove many into an actual 
ſeparation, which widened the breach. For the controverſy, 


which had been chiefly confined to the habits and a few cere- 


monies, began to open into ſeveral conſiderable branches, 
and particularly the Hierarchy was attacked. The Puritans 
were allo divided, and a new diſpute aroſe, concerning © the 
© neceflity of a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church.” 

Soon aſter the acceſſion of king James, the canons of the 
Church were eſtabliſhed by the king and convocation. By theſe 
canons all were declared to be *ipſo facto* excommunicated, 
that affirmed, the Church of England not to be a true and 
apoſtolical church, or the Liturgy to be corrupt, or the rites 
and ceremonies to be antichriſtian, or that ſeparated from the 
Church, and pretended that any ſect of miniſters and lay 
perſons, may make rules, orders, and conſtitutions, without 
the king's authority. Thus the Puritans found themſelves in 
a, worſe condition than ever, excommunication (the conſe- 
quences of which are terrible) being added to ſuſpenſions 
and deprivations (f). Things were in this ſtate, when 


a 


(f) In the reign of king upon the king ſigned a writ © de 
James, two perſons were burnt hæretico comburendo to the 


tor hereſy; one was Bartholo- 
mew Legate, an Arian; he was 
well verſed in the Scriptures, 
and of an unblameable conver- 
ſation. The king himſelf and 
lome biſhops conferred with 
him, but could not convince 
him of his errors. After having 


lain ſome time in Newgate, he 


was convened before biſhop 
King, in his conſiſtory at St. 
Paul's, who, with ſome other 
divines and lawyers, declared 
him an obdurate heretic, and 
certified the ſame into Chancery 
by a Significavit, delivering him 
up to the ſecular arm, Where- 


ſheriffs of London, who brought 
him to Smithfield, March 18, 
1612, and in the midſt of a vaſt 
concourſe of people burnt him 
to death, A pardon was of- 
fered at the ſtake, if he would 
recant, but he refuſed it, 'The 
next month Edward Wightman, 
of Burton upon Trent, was con- 
victed of hereſy by biſhop Neile, 
and was burnt at Litchfield, 


April 11. He was charged in 


the warrant with the hereſies of 
Arias, Cerinthus, Manichzus, 
and the Anabaptiits. — There 
was another condemned to the 
fire, but the conſtancy of the 
84 | „ ther 
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a great turn happened in the doctrine of the Church. The 


| Arminian or Remonſtrant tenets (which had been con- 

demned by. the ſynod of Dort) began to ſpread in England. 
They were eſpouſed by the court and the univerſities (g). 

The Calviniſtical ſenſe of the articles was diſcouraged, and 
injunctions were publiſhed againſt preaching upon Predeſti- 

nation, Election, Efficacy of Grace, &c. whilſt the Ar- 
| minions were ſuffered to inculcate their dectrines. As Ar- 
minianiſm was firſt embraced by thoſe who were for exalting 

the prerogative above law, all that adhered to the fide of li- 

berty, or to the Calviniſtical ſenſe of the articles, though 

ever ſo good Churchmen, were branded by the court with 

the name of Priitans. He ce the diſtinction of State or 

Doctrinal- Purine, and Diſciplipe-Puritans or Diſciplina- 

rians. By this means the Furitans acquired great trength, 

for the bulk of the people and clergy were at once con founded 

with them. At the head of the Arminians was Laud, and 

of the Doctrinal-Puritans, archbiſhop Abbot. 

W' nen kiug Charles I came to the crown, the tate of the 

| controverſy between the Church and the Puritans was intirely 

| | changed. In the reigns of king james and queen Elilabeth, 

| the Puritans were almoit all for the Freſbyterian government, 

but, from the time that Arminaniſm prevailed in the Church, 

the whole body of Calviniſts came to be called Doctrinal-Pu- 

ritans. There was no mention, for many years before the 

civil wars, of the od Book of Diſcipline, (framed by the Pu- 

ritans in queen Elizabeth's reign) but all ſeemed to unite in a 

moderate Epiſcopacy (h), and the controverſy ran upon the 


Doc- 


before archbiſhop Whitgift; 
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other two ſufferers moved ſuch 


com paſſion in the ſpectators, that 
it was thought better to let him 
linger out a miſerable life in 
Newgate, Fuller, B. X. 63, 
O24.27 ! 

(g) The Predeſtinarian con- 
troverſy was begun in 1505, in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, by 
Fariet, fellow of Cains college, 
Cambridge. who preached a- 
gainſt Calvin's doctrine of Pre- 
deſtination, &c. for which he 
was cenſured by the univerſity, 
and forced to retract in St. Ma- 
ry's church. He was afterwards 
ſent to Lambeth, and examined 


who enjoined him to confeſs his 
errors, and not teach the like 
doctrines for the future; but he 
choſe rather to quit the univer- 
ſity. This gave occaſion for the 
famons Lambeth-articles, in 
which the Calviniſtical ſenſe of 
Predeſtination, Election, and the 
other controverted points, is 
ſtrongly aſſerted; and to which 
the ſcholars in the univerſities 
were ſtrictly enjoined to con- 

form. | 
(h) That is, inftead of a bi- 
ſhop governing alone a dioceſe 
of ive hundred or a thouſand 
pariſhes, 
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Doctrinal Articles, upon the reduction of Epiſcopal Power, 
and upon Innovations in the Church. For Laud, inſtead of 
indulging the Puritans, widened the breach between them 


and the Church, by introducing many new and pompous ce- 


remonies in the public worſhip. "Theſe not only made the 
terms of conformity more difficult, but were inforced both 
upon the clergy and laity, with all the terrors of the High- 
commiſſion, to the ruin of many families, and the raiſing very 
great diſturbances in many parts of the kingdom. Upon theſe 
procecdings great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and fami- 
lies into America, and gave birth to a ſecond colony in New- 
England, that of Mafiachuſet's Bay (i). 

The Church was now in the height of its ſplendor, Epiſ- 
copacy was declared to be of Apoſtolical, and conſequently 
of Divine Inſtitution, and the Preſbyterial Government, 
though challenging the title of Chriſt's Kingdom and Ordi- 
nance, to have no foundation in Scripture, nor in the prac- 
tice of the Church for fifteen-hundred years. The clergy 
were all obliged, on pain of deprivation, to ſwear that © they 
© approved the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church, and 
© would never conſent to alter the government of it by arch- 
._ © biſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch-deacons,' &c, The 
. churches were adorned with paintings, images, alter-pieces, 
&c. and, inſtead of communion-tables, altars were ſet up, 
and bowings to them and the facramental elements enjoyned. 
The Predeſtinarian doctrines were forbid, not only to be 
preached, but to be printed, and the Arminian ſenſe of the 


articles was encouraged and propagated, 


pariſhes, by his chancellor, com- 
miſfaries, officials, and other 
ecclehaſtical officers, they were 
for a biſhop or ſtated preſident 
over a diſtrict of ten or twelve 
pariſhes, who jointly, with the 
parochial minifters, ſhould ma- 
nage the church affairs of his 
diſtrict. 

(i) It is ſaid, there were eight 
ſail of ſhips at once, in the 
ſpring of 1638, in the river of 
Thames, bound for New-Eng- 
land, and filled with Puritan fa- 
milies, among whom (accord- 
ing to Bates and Dugdale) were 
Oliver Cromwell, afterwards 


Protector, John Hampden, Eſq; 


and Mr. Arthur Haſelrigge, 
who, ſeeing no end of theſe op- 
preſſions, were determined to 
ipend the remainder of their days 
in America; but by an order of 
council, dated May 1, 1638, 
the ſhips were ſtopped, and the 
paſſengers commanded to be put 
on ſhore; and, to prevent the 
like for the future, the king pro- 
hibited all malters and owners of 
ſhips to carry any paſſengers to 
New-England, without a ſpe- 
cial licence from the privy- 
council, Upon which great 
numbers went over and ſettled 
in Holland. 


On 
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On the other hand, the Puritans loudly complained of theſe 


innovations, and taxed the authors of them with a deſign to 


introduce Popery. The more ſeverely they were uſed, the 
more they increaſed and continued to 40 ſo, till che meetin 
of the long parliament in 1640, when the affairs of religion 
took a new turn. | 

This parliament being compoſed chiefly of State and Doc- 
trinal Puritans, one of their reſolutions was, © to redreſs the 
< grievances of the Church.“ They began with cenſuring the 
authors of the late innovations, and voted them down. A 
folemn proteſtation was drawn up for all to ſubſcribe, that 
© they would maintain the true reformed Proteſtant religion, 


expreſſed in the doctrine of the Church of England, againſt 


all Popery and Popiſh innovations, &c.* The High-Com- 
miſſion Court and Star-Chamber were aboliſhed. The votes 
and temporal juriſdiction of the biſhops were taken away; 
and afterwards, in complaiſance to the Scots, a bill paſted 
both houſes for the utter aboliſhing all archbiſhops, bithops, 
their chancellors and commiſlaries, deans, chapters, arch- 
deacons, canons, prebends, &c. Thus the diſcipline of the 
Church was voted away, and no other was erected in its 
room till ſeveral years after. In this interval, the clergy were 


permitted to read more or leſs of the Liturgy, as they pleaſed, 


and to govern their pariſhes according to their diſcretion, 
The yeſtments were left indifferent, ſome wearing them, and 
others, in imitation of the foreign Proteſtant churches, 
making uſe of a cloak. The Puritan clergy, being zealous 
Calviniſts, and having been prohibited for ſome years from 


_ preaching againſt the Arminians, now pointed all their artil- 
lery againſt them, and inſiſted upon little elſe in their ſermons 


but Predeſtination, Juſtification by Faith alone, Salvation by 
Free Grace, and the inability of man to do that which is 
Noon. Moral duties were too much neglected, and, from a 

ong averſion to Arminianiſm, theſe divines made way for 
Antinomianiſm, running from one extreme to the other, till 
at laſt ſome of them were loſt in the wild mazes of enthu- 
ſiaſtic dreams and viſions, and others, from falſe principles, 
pretended to juſtify the hidden works of diſhoneſty. In the 
mean while, the Preſbyterians were labouring the eftablith- 
ment of their form of church-government, as © the diſcipline 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but in vain; for the parliament, inſtead of 
complying with a petition to that end, voted it ſcandalous. 
Nor could they ever obtain the power of the Keys, Excom- 
munication, &c. for which they were continually applying 


to the parliament. It is true, by an ordinance of Augu 
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19, 1645, the Preſbyterian church- government became the 
national eſtabliſhment, as far as an ordinance of the parlia- 
ment could make it: and, by another of Sept. 1, 1646, 
Epi ſcopacy was aboliſhed, and the Church-lands alienated 
for payment of the public debts. Notwithſtanding all this, 
though the hierarchy was deſtroyed, and the beſt, if not all 
the livings of the kingdom diſtributed among them, the Preſ- 
byterians were not ſatisfied. For it muſt be obſerved, that 
the Preſbyterian government was more narrow than the Epiſ- 
copal, and allowed not a liberty of conſcience, but claimed a 
civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical authority over men's perſons 
and properties. Conſequently they were ſtill diſcontented, 
for want of church-power to cruſh the Sectaries, as they 
termed all that diſſented from them. Of theſe the Indepen- 
dents were the chief, whoſe opinion it was, that every con- 
gregation had power to chuſe or ordain their paſtor, and 


joiatly wich him to manage their religious concerns without 


claſſical or ſynodical aſſemblies, and conſequently they were 
for univerſal toleration. "Theſe two points, Independency of 
congregations (from whence they were called Congrega- 
tionaliſts) and Toleration, were the conſtant ſubjects of dif- 
pute between them and the Preſbyterians, who were profeſſed 
enemies to both. The Preſbyterians inſiſted upon a ſtrict 
uniformity in worſkip and diſcipline, and bitterly inveighed 
againſt 'T oleration, which they called the Great Diana of 
the Independents. Not content with having their form of 
(Government made the national Eſtabliſhment, they were 
continually ſolliciting the parliament for a coercive power, in 
order to perſecute all that differed from them. On the other 
hand the Independents, who multiplied daily, and the Ana- 
baptiſts (who differed from them in little elſe but infant-bap- 
tiſm) were as ſtrenuous for toleration and liberty of con- 
ſcience, declaring no opinions or ſentiments of religion are 
cognizable by the magiſtrate any farther than they are incon- 
ſiſtent with the peace of the civil government. Little did the 
Preſbyterian divines think, that in leſs than twenty years all 
their artillery would be turned againſt them: That they 
ſhould be excluded the eſtabliſhment by an a& of Epiſcopal 
Uniformity, and reduced to the neceſſity of pleading for that 
indulgence which they now denied others. Their thoughts 
were intirely engroſſed with Covenant-Uniformity and the 
Divine Right of their Preſbytery, which, after all, the par- 
lament would never admit in the extent they deſired. 


Nance 


During theſe proceedings, the Epiſcopal clergy felt in their 
turn the effects of non-tolerating principles. By an ordi- 
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nance of the 23d of Auguſt 1645, the Directory was en- 


joined to be read openly in all churches, under the penalty of 


forty ſhillings, and whoever ſpoke or acted againſt it was to 
forfeit from five to fifty pounds. "The ule of the common- 
prayer-book was forbid, not only in any church or place. of 
public worſhip, but even in any private place or family, un- 
der the penalty of five pounds for the firſt offence, ten for the 
ſecond, and for the third a year's impriſonment.  'The,Cove- 
nant was impoſed upon them, and whoever refuſed to take it 
was ejected. Several thouſands of the parochial clergy loſt 
their Jivings, after the civil wars were begun; ſome left them, 
and fled over to the king's party; others were deprived b 

the committees of the counties, and the reſt for refuſing the 
Covenant. About two hundred maſters and fellows of col- 
leges in Cambridge, beſides inferior ſcholars, were expelled 
that univerſity; and about nineteen or twenty heads of col- 
leges, beſides fellows, were expelled at Oxford: But nothing 
ſhews how far the governing Preſbyterians in thoſe days 
would have carried the uſe of their power, if it had been ſup- 
ported by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, than the ordinance 
againſt Blaſphemy and Hereſy, which, perhaps, is one of 
the moſt ſhocking laws to be met with. This ordinance 
is dated May 2, 1648, and ordains, among other things, 
that whoever affirms, That there is no God; That God is 
not omnipreſent, almighty, &c. That the Father is not 
God, the Son is not God, the Holy Ghoſt is. not God, or 
that theſe three are not one eternal God, or that Chriſt is not 
God cqual to the Father: That the Godhead and Manhood 
of Chriſt are not diſtin& natures : That the death of Chriſt 
is not meritorious : That Chriſt is not riſen: That there is 
no reſurrection or a future judgment: That the Scriptures 
are not the word of God, &c. ſhall ſuffer death as in caſe of 
felony. And that whoever ſays, That all men ſhall be ſaved: 
That man by nature hath free will to turn to God: That 
man is bound to believe no more than by his reaſon he can 
comprehend : That the baptiſm of infants is unlawful, &c. 
ſhall, upon conviction be committed to priſon, till he find 
ſureties that he will not publiſh or maintain the ſaid error or 
errors any more, This ordinance was a comprehenſive en- 
gine of cruelty, and would have incloſed great numbers, if 
it had not been laid aſide by the influence of the army, till 
it was voted to be determined (x). The Preſbyterian go- 


vernment, 


(E) In this ordinance, Papiſts, Arminians, Antinomians, . 
Q- 


* 
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vernment, which, by the former ordinance, had not been 
abſolutely eſtabliſhed, was at laſt ſettled without limitation of 
time, by an ordinance of June 21, 1648. This was done 
without laying any penalty on Recuſants, or ſuch as did not 
come to the ſacrament, or ſubmit to their diſcipline z which 
was the utmoſt length that Preſbytery obtained in the king- 
dom. And therefore, when afterwards many ſectaries ſprung 
up, as Seekers, Ranters, Quakers, Behemiſts, (whoſe doc- 
trines were almoſt the ſame, though they differed in name) 
all declaring againſt a ſettled miniſtry, and for the guidance 
of the light within'; and the Independents (who were 
equally enemies of the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian uniformity) 
came to be ſo far maſters, as to hold the Preſbyterians in a fort 
of ſubjection (I), the Preſbyterians turned to the thoughts of 
reſtoring king Charles II, and joined with the Epiſcopalians in 
that affair, upon the king's declaration of liberty to tender 
conſciences, and that no man ſhould be diſquieted or called 
in queſtion for differences of opinion, which did not diſturb 
the peace of the kingdom. When the king was reſtored, 
ſome moderate Epiſcopal men thought of an union with the 
Preſbyterians. But the more politic part of them knew, 
that all their antient power and revenues would be reſtored 
to them, and none ſuffered to ſhare with them, but ſuch as 
were intirely of their mind and way. The Preſbyterians, 
who were poſſeſſed of moſt of the great benefices in the church 
and in the univerſities, were in great hopes of favour, not 
only from the king's declaration, but upon ten or twelve of 
their divines being made his chaplains in ordinary, By this 
means they had eaſy acceſs to his majeſty, and, intending to 


Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 
and the other ſectaries would 
have been included, if the con- 
fuſion of the times had not hin- 
dered. the Preſby terians from 
putting it in execution. 

(1). The Preſbyterians were 
ſo rigid in point of uniformity, 
as that, in the treaty of the iſle 
of Wight, they would not allow 
che king liberty to have the 
Common- Prayer read privately 


in his family. Upon which the 


army, whoſe favourite point 
was liberty of conſcience,” was 
juſtly incenſed againſt them, and 
laid, If Preſbyterian conformity 


ſhould take place, what muft 
the Independents and ſectaries 
expect, ſince the king himſelf 
was thus uſed by them ? What 
have we been fighting for, if, 
after all the hazards we have 
run to ſet up Preſhytery, we 
muſt be baniſhed our country, 
or driven into corners? Thus 
the rigid uniformity of the Preſ- 
byterians threw the army upon 
the deſpcrate meaſures of ailu- 
"ming the ſovereign power ; 
bringing the king to juſtice ; ſet- 
ting aſide the covenant, and 
erecting a common calth. 


improve 
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improve it to the common good, waited upon him with the 
lord Mancheſter, recommending to his ſerious conſideration 
the union of his ſubjects in x5 5 matters, for which he 
had now a moſt happy juncture for effecting, and begging, 
that only things neceſſary might be the terms of union, and 
that the true exerciſe of Ghurch-difcipline might be allowed, 
The king declared himſelf highly pleaſed with their incli- 
nations to agreement, but told them, that this agreement 
could not be expected to be compaſſed, but by abating ſome- 
thing on both ſides, and therefore deſired them to offer ſome 
propoſals about Church-government, that being the main dit- 
ference, and © to ſet down the moſt they would 2 to.” 
Hereupon they declared, They could not pretend to ſpeak for, 
or oblige others, and therefore what they did muſt ſignify but 
the minds of ſuch as were preſent. The king told them, 
It ſhould be fo taken. Then they begged, that at the 
ſame time that they oTered their conceſſions, the bre- 
thren on the other fide might alſo bring in theirs, containing 
the utmoſt they could yield on their ſide, in order to concord. 
And the king Kue it ſhould be fo. 

In about three weeks time they agreed to a paper of pro- 
poſals, in which they offered to allow of the true ancient 
preſidency in the church, with a due mixture of Preſbytery, 
and propoſed that biſhop Uſher's Reduction of Epiſcopacy 
ſhould be the ground-work of an accommodation. As to the 
Liturgy, they defired that a new one might be compiled, or 
the old reformed; and begged that © kneeling at the ſacra- 
< ment” might not be impoſed, and the ſurplice, croſs in 
c baptiſm,” and bowing at the name of Jeſus rather than 
Chriſt, might be aboliſhed. The miniſters waiting on the 
king with their propoſals, he treated them very reſpectfully, 
told them he was well pleaſed that they were for a Liturgy, 
and yielded to the eſſence of Epiſcopacy, and promiſed them, 
that the places, where the old incumbents were dead, ſhould 
(as they had defired) be confirmed to the poſſeſſors. 

As they expected to meet (according to the king's promiſe) 
ſome divines of the other fide, and to ſee their propoſals, it 
much diſappointed them to find none of them appear. After 
ſome time of waiting for the compliances of the Epiſcopal 
divines, they at length received a ſharp anſwer, reflecting on 
their Ne in which Uſher's Reduction was rejected as 
1 a heap only of private conceptions, the Liturgy was applauded 
1 as unexceptionable, but a reviſal was agreed to in caſe the 
| king thought fit; and, as for the ceremonies, not one could 
be parted with. It is very remarkable, that, when the Pu- 
ritans in 1641 would have been fatished with Uſher's — 
| or 
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for the reduction of Epiſcopacy, they could not obtain it from 
the king and biſhops; that aſterwards, when the king offered 
the ſame ſcheme at the treaty of the © Iſle of Wight,” the 
parliament and Puritan divines would not accept it, for fear 
of breaking with the Scots. And now when the Preſbyterian 
miniſters preſented it to king Charles II, as a model with 
which they were ſatisfied, both the king and biſhops rejected 
it with contempt, and would not ſuffer it to be debated (m). 


(m) Uſher's reduction of Epiſ- 
copacy conſiſted of the four fol- 
lowing articles: 


I. In every pariſn the rector, or 
the incumbent paſtor, together 
with the church-warden and 
fidefmen, may every week take 
notice of ſuch as live ſcanda- 
louſly in that congregation ; 
who are to receive ſuch ſeveral 
admonitions and reproofs, as 
the quality of their offence ſhall 
deſerve ; and, if by this means 
they cannot be reclaimed, they 


may be preſented unto the next 


monthly ſynod, and in the mean 
time be debarred by the paſtor 
from acceſs unto the Lord's ta- 
ble. 

II. Whereas by a ſtatute in 
the 26th of Hen. VIIL. (revived 
in the 1ſt of queen Elizabeth) 
ſuffragans are appointed to be 


erected in twenty-ſix ſeveral 


places of this kingdom, the 
number of them might very well 
be conformed unto the number 


of the ſeveral rural deaneries, 


into which every dioceſe is ſub- 
divided; which being done, 
the ſuffragan (ſupplying the 
place of thoſe, who in the an- 
cient church were called Chore- 


1 


| Ficopi might every month aſ- 


emble a ſy nod of all the rectors, 
or incamben*. paſtors, within 
the precinct, and according to 


ſuperintendent (call him which 


Shortly 


the major part of their voices 
conclude all matters that ſhould 


be brought into debate before 


them. Tothis ſynod the rector 
and church wardens might pre- 
ſent ſach impenitent perſons, as 
by admonition and ſuſpenſion 
from the ſacrament would not 
be reformed; who, if they 
would ſtill remain contumacious 
and incorrigible, the ſentence 
of excommunication might be 
decreed againſt them by the ſy- 
nod, and accordingly be execu- 
ted in the pariſh ' where they 
lived. Hitherto alſo things that 
concerned the . parochial mini- 
ſters might be referred, whether 
they did touch their doctrine or 
their converſation : As alſo the 
cenſure of all new opinions, 
hereſies, and ſchiſms, which did 
ariſe within that circuit, with 
liberty of appeal, if need ſo re- 
quire, until the dioceſan ſy nod. 

III. The dioceſan ſynod 
might be held once or twice in 
the year, as it ſhould be thought 
moſt convenient ; therein all the 
ſuffragans, and the reſt of the 
rectors or incumbent paſtors, 
© or a certain ſelect number out 
of every deanery within that 
dioceſe“ might meet; with 
whole conſent, or the majer 
part of them, all things might 
be concluded by the biſhop- or 


you 
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Shortly after, inſtead of the dioceſan's conceſſions, the 
miniſters were told, that the king would put all that he ſhould 

ant them into the form of a declaration, and they ſhould ſee 
it before it was publiſhed. Accordingly on a day appointed 
it was read by the chancellor before the king, ſeveral noble- 
men, and ſome divines of both fides. Each party was to 
ſpeak to what they diſliked, and the king to determine how it 
ſhould be. There were various altercations about prelacy, 


and re-ordination, and the particulars of the declaration. 


When the whole was peruſed, the chancellor drew out ano- 
ther paper, intimating, that the king had alſo been petitioned 
by the Independents and Anabaptiſts for liberty, and there- 
fore he read an additional part to the declaration to this pur- 
poſe ; „ "That others alſo be permitted to meet for religious 
<< worſhip, ſo be it they do it not to the diſturbance of the 
cc peace; and that no juſtice of peace or officer diſturb them.” 
This being deſigned to ſecure liberty to the Papiſts, there 
was a general ſilence upon the reading it. The biſhops 
thought it a nice point, and ſaid nothing. The Preſbyte- 
rians were afraid to ſpeak againſt it, leſt all the ſets ſhould 
look upon them as the cauſers of their ſufferings. But at 
length Mr. Baxter, fearing their filence might be miſinter- 
preted, ſaid, „As they humbly thanked his majeſty for his 
declared indulgence to themſelves, fo they diſtinguiſhed 
<« the tolerable party from the intolerable : For the former, 


they humbly craved juſt lenity and favour 3 but for the 


you will) or in his abſence by 
one of the ſuffragans, whom he 


ſhould depute in his ſtead to be 


moderator of that aſſembly. 


Here all matters of greater mo- 


ment might be taken into con- 
fideration, and the orders of the 
monthly ſynods reviſed, and (if 
need be) reformed. And, if 


| here alſo any matter of difficulty 


could not receive a full determi- 


nation, it might be referred to 
the next provincial or national 


ſynod. 

IV. The provincial 2 
might conſiſt of all the biſhops 
and ſuffragans, and ſuch of the 
clergy as ſhould be elected out 
of every dioceſe within the pro- 
vince. The primate of either 


province might be the modera- 
tor of this meeting (or in his 
room {ome one of the biſhops 
appointed by him) and all mat- 
ters be ordered therein by com- 
mon conſent, as in the former 
aſſemblies. This ſynod might 
be held every third year, and, 
if the parliament do then ſit, 
both the primates and provin- 
cial rods of the land might 
join together, and make up a 
national council ; wherein all 
appeals from inferior ſynods 
might be received, all their acts 


examined, and all eccleſiaſtical - 


conſtitutions, which concern the 
ſtate of the church of the whole 
nation, eſtabliſhed. 


cc latter 
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& Jatter, ſuch as Papiſts and Socinians, they could not make 1 
their toleration their requeſt,” Lo tuis the king faid, | | 
„There were laws ſufficient againſt the Papiſts.” Baxter | 
replied, They underſtood the queſtion to be, Whether | | 

e thoſe laws ſhould be executed or not?” Upon which the 1 
matter was dropped. At length the declaration came out fo, | 
amended, as that it was fitted to be an in{trument of concord | 
and peace, if ſettled by a law; and fo the diviſion might have 
been healed, upon the alteration of the Liturgy, as the decla-. 


— — - 
2 - 3 


ration promiſed (a). 


(a) This declaration was da- 
ted October 15, 1565, wherein 
the king thus expreſſes himſelf, 
When we were in Holland, 
* we were attended by many 


* grave and learned minifters 


from hence, who were look- 
ed upon as the molt able and 
principal aſſertors of Preſby- 
terian opinions, with whom 
we had as much conference, 
as the multitude of affairs, 
which were then upon us, 
would permit us to have: 
And, to our great ſatis faction 
and comfort, found them per- 
ſons full of affection to us, of 
zeal for the peace of the 
church and ſtate, and neither 
enemies (as they have been 


pacy or Liturgy ; but modeſtly 
to deſire ſuch alterations in 
either, as, without ſhaking 
foundations, might belt allay 
the preſent diſtempers, which 
the indiſpoſition of times, and 
the tenderneſs of ſome men's 
conſciences, had contracted. 
For the better doing whereot, 
we intended upon our firit 
arrival in theſe kingdoms to 
call a ſynod of divines : And 
in the mean time publiſhed in 
our declaration from Breda a 
rk liberty to tender conſciences. 
Vor. XV. 


given out to be) of Epifco- 


But 


e We need not profeſs the high 
« eſteem and affection we have 
* for the Church of England, 
as it is eſtabliſhed by law. 
„ Nor do we think that reve- 
* rence in the leaſt degree di- 
* miniſhed by our condeſcen- 
„ ſions, not peremptorily to in- 
* fiſt upon ſome particula:s of 
* ceremony, which, however 
introduced by the piety, de- 
c“ votion, or order of former 
* times, may not be fo agree- 
ee able to the preſent; but may 
© even leſſen that piety and de- 
*© votion, for the improvement 
« whereof they might be firſt 
introduced, and conſequently 
« may be well diſpenſed with. 
„% And we have not the Teaſt 
« doubt, but the preſent bi- 
„ ſhops will think the preſent 
«© conceflions now made by us, 
*« to allay the preſent diſtem- 
&« pers, very juſt and reaſonable, 
© and will very cheartully con- 
% form themſelves thereunto:“ 
Of theſe concefions, this was 
the ſubſtance: The king de- 
„ clared his reſolution to pro- 
„ mote the power of godlineis. 
© to encourage the exerciſes of 
religion both in public and 
„jn private, to take care that 
the Lord's day ſhould be ap- 
« plicd to holy exerciles, with- 

* out 
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| But, after all, the declaration had no effect, except only 
| a. year's; ſuſpenſion of the law that afterwards took place ; nor 
i as to church- government were any of the conceſſions put in 
I EXFOULION.: cit, 1th eld b 161123 If; 
i However, purſuant to a promiſe in the declaration, that 
| l „ Liturgy ſhould be reviewed, a commiſſion was granted to 
certain perſons (twelve of a ſide, with nine aſſiſtants to each 
1 ſide) to meet for that purpoſe at the Savoy. At the firſt 
meeting, inſtead of an amicable conference, it was inſiſted 
upon by the biſhops, that the miniſters ſhould bring all their 
it Exceptions at one time, and all their Additions at another. 
i! Accordingly the exceptions were drawn up, and in fome 
time offered to the biſhops z and Baxter alone undertook to 
frame a © new Liturgy,” which was generally approved of by 
nn haben eage 
This Liturgy. (called © the Reformed Liturgy?) being pre- 
ſented with a petition to the biſhops, they, after ſome delay, 
ſent the miniſters a paper of reaſonings againſt their excep- 
tions, without any abatements or alterations at all worth the 
mentioning. An anſwer to which was alſo drawn up. But 
it is very probable, that neither this anſwer, nor the Refor- 
med Liturgy, were ever read by the generality of the biſhops 
and doctors, who were. preſent at the meetings. So that it 
ſeems, before they knew what was in them, they were re- 
ſolved to reject the papers of the miniſters. After many de- 
bates, a diſpute was at laſt agreed on, to argue the neceſſity 
or no neceſſity of altering the Liturgy. Three of a party were 


Baxter's 
hte, 


«c 
«c 
«c 


neghgent : 


out unnecciſary divertiſe- 
ments; and that inſufficient, 
and ſcandalous 
miniſters, ſhould not be per- 
mitted in the church. That 


no biſhops ſhould ordain, or 
exerciſe any part of jurifdic- 
tion, which appertains to the 


cenſures of the church, with- 
out the advice and a ſſiſ- 
tance of the Preſbyters, and 


neither do, nor impoſe any 


thing, but what was accord- 


ing to the known laus of the 


<2 dis 
land ; that chancellors, com- 


miffaries, and officials, ſhould 
be excluded from acts of ju- 
riſdiction, the power of the 


paitors in their ſeveral con- 


gregations reſtored, and a 
liberty granted to all the mi- 
niſters to aſſemble monthly, 
for the exerciſe of the paſto- 


ral perfuaſive power, to the 


promoting of knowledge ard 
godlineſs in their flocks. That 
the miniſters ſhould be freed 


from the ſubſeription required 


by the canon, and the oath 
of canonical (obedience, and 
receive ordination; inſtitution, 
and induction, and exercilc 
their function, and enjoy the 
profits of their Tivings, with. 


out being obliged\to it : And 


that the uſe of the ceremonies 


ſhould + be diſpenſed with, 


where they were ſcrupled.” 
choſen 
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choſen on each fide, to manage the diſpute, which was done 
in writing; and the ſole argument handled, was; "The Sin- 
© fulneſs' of injoining Miniſters to deny the Communion to 
« all that dare not kneel.“ This diſpute was drawn out to a 
great length, and ended in exclamations againſt one of the 
A patente *, for aſſerting, That a thing, not evil in itſelf, 
may have accidents ſo evil, as may make it a ſin to him that 
ſhall command it. As if it followed from thence, Nothing 
may'be commanded, for fear of thoſe evil accidents, in caſes 
where the commander cannot be chargeable with any hand in 
them Whereas his meaning was, That whenever the com- 
manding or forbidding of a thing indifferent is like to occaſion 
more hurt than good, and this may be foreſeen, the com- 
manding or forbidding it is a fin; ze ORs 
Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and all endeavours 

for: reconciliation upon the warrant of the king's commiſſion, 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, endeavours were 
afed to get the king's declaration paſſed into a law, but, 
when'it'came to the trial, it was rejected; and ſo the decla- 
ration did not only die before it was executed, but all attempts 
for union were at an end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought 
in for uniformity, by which all, who did not conform to the 
Liturgy of the 24th of Auguſt, St. Bartholomew's day, in the 
year 1662, were deprived of all eccletiaftical benefices, with- 
out leaving a diſcretional power with the king in the execu- 
tion of it, and without making proviſion for the maintenance 
of thoſe who ſhould be deprived : A ſeverity neither practiſed 
by queen Elizabeth, in the enacting her Liturgy, nor by the 
parliament in ejecting the royaliſts, in both which, a fifth 

art of the benefice was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence. In- 

&d, While the bill was depending, the miniſters, {till inter- 
poſing, as they had opportunity, were poſitively promiſed by 
ſome in great places, that the king would grant that by indul- 
gence, which had been denied in the way they deſired it; and 
that care ſhould be taken, that the king ſhould have power 
reſerved to him, to diſpence with the act to ſuch as deſerved 
well of him at his reſtoration, or whom he pleaſed. But 
when the act paſſed (by a very few votes) all their great 
friends left them in the lurch; and when, afterwards, upon 
encourapement from men in power they drew up a petition 
for indulgence, they were threatened with incurring a præ- 
munire by ſo bold an attempt, though they had worded it ſo 
cautiouſly, that it did not extend to the Papiſts. During this 
interval, the Preſbyterians were under great perplexities. 
They had many meetings, and * diſputing about confor- 
ON RB mity. 
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mity. Reynolds accepted the biſhopric of Norwich, 'but 
Calamy and Baxter refuſed the ſees of Litchfield and Here- 
ford. At length, the appointed day came, when about two 
thouſand miniſters fell under the parliamentary deprivation; 
whereas, had the terms of the king's declaration been ſtood 
to, it is affirmed, not above three hundred would have been 
deprived. This raiſed an outcry over the nation, though 
few of the Epiſcopal party were troubled at it, or apprehenſive 
of the ill effects ſuch a ſeverity was like to have. Here were 
men much valued, ſome on better grounds, others on worſe, 
who were now ignominiouſly caſt out, reduced to great po- 
verty, provoked by ſpiteful uſage, and thrown upon thoſe 
popular practices, that both their principles and circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of forming ſeparate congregations, 
and of diverting men from the public worſhip, and from con- 
ſidering their ſucceſſors as the lawful paſtors of thoſe churches 
in which they had ſerved. | 

Thus, inſtead of healing the religious differences, it was 
reſolved to widen them, by making the terms of conformity 
much ſtricter than before the war (b). All perſons were 


obliged 


(b) It had at firſt been refol- it reaſonable to grant it to them; 


ved, when the biſhops were re- 


ſtored to their power and reve- 


nues, inſtead of uſing means to 
bring in the Diſſenters, to ſeck 
the moſt effectual methods for 
caſting them out, and bringing 
in a new ſet of men into the 
church. 'The king was pleaſed 
with this deſign, though from a 
different view ; for he was in 
another and deeper laid deſign 
for introducing Popery, to 
which he eg DF to make the 
heat of che Epiicopal party ſub- 
ſervient. It was thought that a 
toleration was the only me hod 
for ſpreading Popery over the 
nation; and nothing could make 
a toleration for Popery pals, 
but the having great bodies of 


men put out of the church, and 


put under ſevere laws, which 
ſhould force them to moe for 
-a coleration, and ſhould make 


and it was reſolved, that what- 
ever ſhould be granted of that 
{fort ſhould be ſo comprehenſive 
as to include the Papiſts. Hence 
the Papiſts were inſtructed to 
oppole all propoſitions for a 
comprehenſion, and animate the 
Church-party to maintain their 
ground againſt all ſectaries. At 
the ſame time they ſpoke of to- 
leration, as neceſſary both for 
the peace of the nation and en- 
couragement of trade. The 
king being thus reſolved on fix- 
ing the terms of conformity to 
what they had been before the 
war, without making the leaſt 
abatement or alteration ; it is 
plain, the Savoy conference, 
and the other | appearances of 
moderation, were never inten- 
ded to have any effect. The 
Church-party, out of their old 


animoſity to the Fair 
or 
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obliged to ſubſcribe an unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all 
and every particular, contained in the book of Common- 
Prayer : And all, who had not Epiſcopal ordination, were 
hy. incapable of holding any benefice. Inſtead of Indul- 
gence or Comprehenſion, an act paſſed, declaring any meet- 
ing for religious worſhip, at which five were preſent more jan. zo, 
than the family, to be a Conventicle. And every perfon 1663. 
above ſixteen, that was preſent at it, was to lie three months 

in priſon, or to pay five pounds for the firſt ; ſix months for 

the ſecond, or twenty pounds; and for the third offence, 

was to be baniſhed to any plantation except New-England, 

or pay a hundred pounds. During the plague, ſome Non- The five- 
conformiſts preaching in the empty pulpits, as well as in other * 
places, a ſevere act paſled in the parliament at Oxford, re- 1 
quiring all ſilenced miniſters to take an oath, declaring it 
unlawful on any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 

the king, or any commitſiioned by him, and that they would 

not at any time endeavour an alteration in the government of 

the church or ſtate. Such as refuſed this oath were not to 

come within five miles of any city or corporation, or of the 

church where they had ſerved. In 1668, a project of a com- 
erde for the Preſbyterians, and of an indulgence for the 
ndependents, and the reſt, was prepared by Bridgman and 
Wilkins, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe things that the king had 
promiſed. by his declaration in 1660 ; but this was exclaimed 

againſt by the Church-party, and the houſe of commons was 
then ſo poſſeſſed againſt the Nonconformiſts, that, when it 

was knovyn that a bill was ready to be offered to the houſe for 

that end, a very extraordinary vote paſſed, that no bill to 

that purpoſe ſhould be received. After ſtruggling ſeveral 


years under theſe difficulties, the Diſſenters had a little reſpite 2671-2. 


penal laws, both againſt Papiits and Nonconformiſts. Great 


endeavours were uſed by the court to perſuade them to make 
addreſſes upon it, but few were ſo blind as not to fee it was 
chiefly. deſigned for the ſake of the Papiſts. However, the 
Preſbyterians, with Dr. Manton at their head, came and 
thanked the king for it, which offended many of their belt 
friends. But this indulgence laſted not long; for the houſe 
of commons, alarmed at this ſtep in favour of Popery, voted 


the king's declaration illegal, and paſſed the teſt-act, by 1673. 


by the king's declaration for ſuſpending the execution of all March 15. 


for what they had done during tion of univerſal indulgence 
the war, helped to carry on the plainly diſcovered his inten- 
king's deſigns, till his declara- tions, | 
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which it was enacted, that no man ſhould bear any office or 
place, who did not take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


* 8 and receive the ſacrament, according to the ufage of 
the Church of England. This act, though intended againſt 


1680. 


1687. 
April 11. 
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the Papiſts, affected alſo the Nonconformiſts; however, the 
friends of the Preſpyterians did not oppofe it, that an effec- 
tual ſecurity againſt Popery might not be prevented. For 
this reaſon it was, that, when the deſigns of the court for 


Popery were now fully diſcovered, the fame houſe of com- 


mons, that had paſſed ſuch ſevere acts againſt the Diſſenters, 
voted the bringing in a bill in their favour, which however 
was, after a ſecond reading, dropped in the committee. 
Though this bill was not finiſhed, the prudent behaviour of 
the Nonconformiſts on this occaſion did fo foften their adver- 
faries, that no more votes or bills were offered againft them. 
On the contrary, a bill paſſed both houſes for repealing the 
ſevere act in queen Elizabeth's reign againſt the Puritans 


but on the day of prorogation, when the king came to paſs 


the bills, the clerk of the crown, by the king's particular of- 
der, took this bill from the table, and it was no more heard 
of. However, the commons, in the morning before they 
were prorogued, paſſed two extraordinary votes, That the 
laws a ainſt Popiſh Recuſants ought not to be executed 
againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, and, That it was the opinion 
of the houſe, that the laws againſt the Diſſenters ought not 
to be executed. Though this ſhewed the ſenſe of the com- 
mons, yet, inſtead of being a kindneſs to the Nonconformiſts, 
it raiſed a ſtorm againſt them, and after the diſſolution of the 
parliament they were perſecuted afreſh. Orders and direc- 
tions were ſent from the king and council board to ſuppreſs 
all conventicles, and the laws againſt them were rigorouſly 
executed. Many miniſters were impriſoned, and they and 
their hearers fined. This perſecution continued all the reſt 
of the reign of king Charles II; and, when king James aſ- 
cended the throne, it was ſtill continued, till the king, to 
carry on his deſign for the introduction of Popery, iſſued out 
a declaration for liberty of conſcience to all perſons of what 
perſuaſion ſoever. The Church-party, perceiving that Popery 
was advancing with large ſteps, inſtead of any longer ex- 
claiming againſt the Diſſenters, thought proper to lay aſide 
their reſentments, and join with them in promoting the revo- 
lution. The biſhops Aclasel in their petition to the king, 
that their refuſal to read his declaration of indulgence, did 
not proceed from any want of due tenderneſs to Didenters, 
in relation to whom they were willing to come to ſuch a 
| | | temper 


temper as ſhould be thought fit, when that matter ſhould be 
conſidered in parliament and convocation. Accordin 
was hoped, by the moderate of all parties, that our religious 


differences would, in great meaſure, have ceaſed at the revo - 


lution, by the union of ſuch Proteſtant Diſſenters with the 
Church, as expreſled an inclination towards it: But the pro- 
ceedings of the firſt convocation in 1689, (of which a large 
account has been given) ſoon put an end to theſe hopes. 
The king was ſo far from obtaining a comprehenſion, that 
the removal of the ſacramental teſt (originally intended againſt 
the Catholics) and the admiſſion of all his Pe ſubjects 
into places of truſt, were rejected by the parliament. All 


that could be done for the Diſſenters was the act of indul- 


gence, whereby they were excuſed from all penalties for their 
not coming to church, and for going to their ſeparate meet- 
ings. This, indeed, was a valuable privilege, as it put an 
end to all perſecution in matters of conſcience, and ſecured to 


them the firſt and chief right of human nature, of following 


the dictates of conſcience in the ſervice of God. 


The non-juring biſhops and clergy, perſiſting in their re- A ſchiſm in 
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fuſal to take the oaths to the government, were depoſed, and the the 


their vacant dignities filled up in 1691. Upon this, great 
conteſts aroſe, and a ſchiſm began to be formed in the church. 
One ſide aſſerting, that the ſtate could not deprive biſhops of 


their epiſcopal character, whilſt the others maintained, that 


princes had power intirely to depoſe them. Theſe conteſts 
between the two parties in the church were carried on with 
great warmth, when archbiſhop Sancroft died in 1693. He 


died in a ſtate of ſeparation from the church; and yet he had not Sancroft 


church. 


the courage to own it in any public declaration: For, neither death. 


living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it : 
His death ought to have put an end to the ſchiſm, that ſome 
were endeavouring to raiſe upon this pretence, that a parlia- 
mentary deprivation was neyer to be allowed, as contrary to 


the intrinſtc power of the church; and therefore they looked 
on Sancroft as the archbiſhop ſtill, and reckoned Tillotſon an 
uſurper; and all that joined with him were counted ſchiſmatics; 


they were willing to forget, as ſome of them did plainly con- 
demn, the deprivations made in the progreſs of the reforma- 
tion, more particularly thoſe in the firſt parliament of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and the deprivations made by the act of 
uniformity in the year 1662: But, from thence, the contro- 


verſy was carried up to the fourth century; and a great deal 


of angry reading was brought out on both ſides, to juſtify or 
condemn thoſe proceedings. But arguments will never have 
its 14 tho 


1691. 
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the better of intereſt and humour: Vet now, even according 
to their own pretenſions, the ſchiſm ought to have ceaſed ; 
fince he, on whoſe account it was ſet up, did never aſſert his 
» Tight ; and therefore that might have been more juſtly con- 
+ Arued a tacit yielding it. | 

Whilſt a ſchiſm was thus forming in the Church, the Diſ- 
ſenters were no leſs divided about doctrinal matters, and ſuch 
heats aroſe among them, as juſtly expoſed them to cenſure. 
Many papers paſſed between the two parties, called Preſbyte- 
Tian and Congregational, in order to a renunciation of Armi- 
nianiſm on one hand, and Antinomianiſm on the other, but 
to little purpoſe. Some Independents were raiſing the old 
Antinomian tenets, as if men, by believing in Chriſt, were 
Jo united to him, that his righteouſneſs became theirs, with- 
out any other condition beſides that of their faith : So that, 
though they acknowledged the obedience to his laws to be 
neceſſary, they did not call it a condition, but only a conſe- 
quence of juſtification. In this, they were oppoſed by moſt 
of the Preſbyterians, who ſeemed to be ſenſible, that this 
ſtruck at the root of all religion, as it weakened the obliga- 
tion to a holy life (c). The Preſbyterians had been alſo en- 
gaged in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts. They complained, 
that they ſaw too great a giddineſs in their people, and 
ſeemed ſo ſenſible of this, and fo defirous to be. brought into 
the Church, that a few inconſiderable conceſſions would very 
probably have brought the bulk of them into our communion : 
But the greater part of the clergy were fo ſar from any diſpo- 
ſition this way, that tney ſeemed to be more prejudice! 
againſt them than ever (d). The Churchmen and Dillen- 


ters 


(e Mr. Aſgil, a member of 
paritament, publiſhed a book, 
grounded on their notions, on 
which he had grafted a new and 
wild inference of his own, that, 
ſince true believers recovered in 
Chriſt all tkat they loſt in Adam, 
and our natural death was the 
ei.ect of Adam's ſin, he infer- 
red, that believers were ren- 


dered immortal by Chriſt, and 


not liable to death: And that 
thoſe who believed, with a true 
and firm faith, could not die. 
1 his was a ſtrain beyond all that 


ever went before him, and, 
ſince we fee that all men die, 
the natural conſequence chat re- 
ſulted from this was, that there 
neither ate, or ever Were, any 
true believers. | 
d) The quakers had likewiſe 
a great breach made among 
them by one George Keith, a 
Scotchman, edacated' at Aber- 
deen. He had been thirty-ſix 
years among them; he was 
eſteemed the moſt learned man 
that ever was in that ſect; he 
was well verſed both in the 
| a oriental 
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ters being thus both engaged at once (though in different 
ways) neither fide could much inſult the other. 
his year there was a great conteſt in the church about the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It ſeems, the Socinians had got 
conſiderable ground in England ſince the revolution. Many 
books were printed againſt the Trinity, which were diſperſed 
by Thomas Firmin ( a noted citizen of London) over the 
nation, and by him diſtributed freely to all who would accept 
them. By this means it became a common topic of diſcourſe, 
to treat all myſteries in religion as the contrivances of prieſts, 
to bring the world into a blind ſubmiſſion to them. Prieſt- 
craft grew to be another word in faſhion, and the enemies of 
religion vented all their notions under the cover of theſe 
words, But, while theſe pretended much zeal for the govern- 
ment, thoſe, who were at work to undermine it, made great 
uſe of all this; they raiſed-a great outcry againſt Socinianiſm, 
and gave it out, that it was like to over-run all; for arch- 


biſhop "Tillotſon, and ſome of the biſhops, had lived in great 


oriental tongues, in philoſophy, 
and mathematies ; after he. had 
been above thirty years in high 
eſteem among them, he was 
ſent to Penſilvania (a colony ſet 
up by Pen, where they are very 
numerous) to have the chief di- 
rection of the education of their 
yoath. In thoſe parts, he ſaid, 
he firſt diſcovered that which 
had been always. either denicd 
to him, or ſo diſguiſed that he 
did not ſuſpeR it; but being far 
out of reach, and in a place 
where they were maſters, they 
ſpoke out their mind plainer ; 
and it appeared to him, that 
they were Deiſts, and that they 
turned the whole doctrine of the 
. Chriſhan religion into allego- 

ries ; Chiefly goo. which relate 
to the death ang reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and the reconciliation of 
ſinners to God; by virtue of his 
croſs : He, being a true Chri- 
ſtian, ſet himſelf with great zeal 
againſt this ; h which they 
pew, weary of him, and fent 


him back to- England, At his 
return, he ſet himfelf to read 
many of their books, and then 
he diſcovered the myſtery, 
which was formerly ſo hid from 
him, that he had not obſerved 
it: Upon this, he opened a new 
meeting, and by a printed ſum- 
mons he called the whole party, 
to come and ſce the proof that 
he had to offer, to: convince 
them of theſe errors : Few Qua- 
kers came to his meetings, but 
great multitudes of other peo- 
ple flocked about him : He 
brought the Quakers books 
with him, and read ſuch paſ- 
ſages out of them, as convinced 
his hearers, that he had not 
charged them falſly : He con- 
tinued theſe meetings, being 
ſtill, in outward appearance, a 
Quaker for ſome years; till ha- 
ving prevailed as far as he ſaw 
any probability of ſucceſs, he 
laid aſide their exterior, and was 
reconciled to the' church, and 


took holy orders. 
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friendſhip with Firmin, whoſe charitable temper they thought 
it became them to encourage. 4 | 

7 me divines undertook to write in this controverſy, but 
they did not all go in the ſame method, nor upon the ſame 
principles. Dr. Sherlock engaged in the controverſy; he 
was a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, and had got great 
credit in the former reign, by his writings againſt thoſe of the 


church of Rome; but he was apt to aſſume too much to him 


ſelf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt; this created 
him many enemies, and made him paſs for an inſolent 
haughty man; he was at firſt a Jacobite, and while, for not 
taking the oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he wrote againſt 
the Socinians, in which he took a new method of explaining 
the Trinity; he thought there were three eternal minds, two 
of theſe iſſuing from the father, but that theſe were one, by 


reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three to each others 


thoughts: This was looked on as a plain Tritheiſm; but all 
the party applauded him and his book. Scon after that, an 
accident of an odd nature happened. | 
There was a book drawn up by biſhop Overall, fourſcore 
years ago, concerning government; in which, its being of a 
divine inſtitution was very poſitively aſſerted; it was read in 
convocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to the pub- 
liſhing it, in oppoſition to the principles laid down, in that 
famous book of Parſons the Jeſuit, publiſhed under the name 
of Doleman ; king James the Firſt did not like a convocation 
entering into ſuch a theory of politics ; ſo he wrote a Jong 
letter to Abbot, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, but was then in the lower houſe; biſhop Burnet had 
the original, writ all in his own hand, in his poſſeſſion; by 
It he deſired, that no further progreſs ſhould: be made in that 
matter, and that this book might not be offered to him for 
his afſent : "Thus that matter ſlept, but Sancroft had got 


Overall's own book into his hands; and, in the beginning 


of this reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic de- 
claration, that the Church of England had made in this mat- 
ter; and it was publiſhed, as well as licenſed by him, a very 
few days before he came under ſuſpenſion, for not taking the 
oaths : But there was a paragraph or two in it, that they had 
not conſidered, which was plainly calculated, to juſtify the 
owning the United Provinces to be a lawful government : 
For it was there Jaid down, that, when a change of govern- 
ment was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then to 
be owned and ſubmitted to, as a work of the renders of 
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God; and a part of king James's letter to Abbot related to '} 
this. When Sherlock obſerved this, he had ſome conferences | {if 
with the party, in order to convince them by that, which he 
ſaid had convinced himſelf. Soon after that he took the WW, 
oaths, and was made dean of St. Paul's; he publiſhed an ac- 
count of the grounds he went on, which drew out many vi- 
rulent books againſt him; after that, they purſued him with 
the clamour of I them; which was done with much ma- 1 
lice, by the very ſame perſons, who had highly magnified 
the performance, while he was of their party: So powerful is 
the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in the moſt ſpeculative and 
the molt important doctrines. 
Dr. South, a learned but an ill- natured divine, who had ta- 
ken the oaths, but with the reſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, 
which he put on them, attacked Dr. Sherlock's book of the 
Trinity, not without wit and learning, but without any 
meaſure of Chriſtian charity, and without any regard, either 
to the dignity of the ſubject, or the decencies of his profeſſion. 
He explained the Trinity in the common method, that the 
Deity was one eſſence in three ſubſiſtencies4 Sherlock replied, 
and charged this as Sabellianiſm; and ſome others went into 
the diſpute, with ſome learning, but with more heat. A 
fellow of Univerſity college in Oxford, in a public ſermon, 
preached Dr. Sherlock's notions, and aflerted, © 'That there 
were three diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in the Trinity; 
and alſo, That the Three Perſons in the Trinity are three 
diſtinẽt minds or ſpirits, and three individual ſubſtances.” 
The friends of Dr. South making complaint of theſe words, 
the heads of theſe colleges, Nov. 25, 169 55 cauſed them to 
be cenſured by a ſolemn decree in convocation, wherein the 
were declared to be * falſe, impious, and heretical,” and all 
perſons, under their inſtitution or care, were required to at- 
firm no ſuch doctrine, either by preaching or otherwiſe. 
When Sherlock's book was firſt publithed, it met (as was 
laid) with a general applauſe ; and Firmin was told, that, it 
it did not reclaim him from his hereſy, it would riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt him. But, when the Oxford decree came 
abroad, his former abettors intirely deſerted him: And now 
ſaid, Univerſities ſpeak but ſeldom, and by way of authority; 
but, as they interpoſe but rarely, it is always with 2 
Thus the fame perſons who had boaſted of his book (not on y 
as orthodox, but) as unanſwerable, now turned about, and 
as much approved the Oxford decree. Sherlock (who uſed 
to ſay, I Lam ſure I am right*) quickly publiſhed his Exa- 
mination of this decree, wherein he ſays * + Theſe Decree- # ,, 46. 
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6 ing and Hereſy- making heads of colleges have condemned 
ce the true catholic faith, the Nicene faith, and the faith of 


„ the, Church of England.” 


Adding, in the ſame page, 


« "Three Divine Perſons, who are not three diſtin& minds 
« and ſubſtances, is not greater Hereſy than it is Nonſenſe.” 
As Sherlock wrote againſt the Oxford cenſure with the higheſt 
ftrains of contempt, ſo the Socinians triumphed not a little 
upon all this, and in ſeveral of their books divided their adver- 
faries into © real* and © nominal” T rinitarians ; Sherlock was 
put into the firſt claſs; as for the ſecond claſs, they pretended, 
it had been the doctrine of the weſtern church, ever ſince the 


fourth Latcran council (e). 


te) For the better under- 
ſtanding theſe matters, it will 
be proper briefly to ſtate the 
Trinitarian, Arian, and Soci- 
nian doctrines of the Trinity. 

The Trinitarians (called by 
their adverſaries Athanaſians) 
believe that in the Godhead 
there are three co-equal and co- 
eternal Perſons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, each 
finely God, and all three as 
exiſting in the ſame undivided 
ſubſtance but one God. | 

'The Arians on the contrary, 
believe the Father only to be 
the ſupreme God, and that the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt derived, 
before all ages, their being from 


him, and are ſubordinate to 


Him. 

The Socinians alſo believe the 
Farher alone to be the ſupreme 
God, and affirm the Son had 
no exiſtence before his miracu- 
lous conception and birth, and 
that the Holy Ghoſt, or Spirit 
of God, is not a real perſon, 
bur only the power, operation, 
'or influence, of the Father. 

From tbe different manner of 
explaining the word Perſon, the 
Prinitarians are called nominal 
or real. 


Nominal Trinitarians explain 


the Three Perſons by three 
Modes (or manners) of ſub- 
ſiſtence. or by three differences 
in the Godhead, Such were Wal- 
lis, South, Tillotſon, &c. This 
explanation borders upon Sabel- 
lianiſm, and differs but little 
from Socinianiſm. The Real 
Trinitarians believe the Three 
Perſons to be three intelligent 
Agents, having each an under- 
ſtanding and will; ſuch was 
Sherlock at the time of this con- 
troverſy, and ſuch was the late 
Dr. Waterland, whoſe explica- 
tion of the Trinity ſeems now 
to be generally received; name- 
ly, there are "Three Perſons or 
intelligent Agents exiſting in 
one undivided ſubſtance, and as 
they thus exiſt in the ſame un- 
divided ſubſtance, they are al: 
Three but one God. 

The 'F rinitarians charge their 
adverſaries with afferting Blaſ- 
phemy, and denying the Divi- 
nity of their Saviour; on the 
other hand, the Arians and So- 
cinians charge the Trinitarians 
with denying the Supremacy of 
the Father, with Tritheiſm or 
having three Gods, and with 
aſſerting impoſſibilities, abſurdi- 
ties, and contradictions, - 


The 
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The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different The king's 
explanations, made the biſhops move the king to ſet out the injunRtions. 
following injunctions for unity in the church, and purity of 2 
faith, concerning the Trinity, which were to be publiſhed in 
the ſeveral Soceles £ 
« J. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lec- 
ture, do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning 
the bleſſed Trinity, than what is contained in the holy 
Scriptures, and is agreeable to the three creeds, and the 
<« thirty-nine articles of religion. 
« II. That, in the explication of this doctrine, they care- 
fully avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch 
ways of explication, as have been commonly uſed in the 
Church. 
% III. That care be taken in this matter, eſpecially to ob- 
ſerve the fifty-third canon of this church, which forbids 
public oppoſition between preachers; and chat, above all 
things, they abſtain from bitter invectives, and ſcurrilous 
60 on. againſt all perſons whatſoever. 
„IV. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved by 
« thoſe who write any thing concerning the ſaid doctrine.” 
With theſe injunctions, archbiſhop Tenifon alſo ſent forth July ab. 
his circular letters, containing many rules and orders for ge- 
neral obſervation. 


This put a ſtop to thoſe debates, as Firmin's death put a 
{top to the ſpreading of Socinian books (f). 

The Diſſenters ſtill continued their doctrinal contentions: The Diſſ» - 
An attempt was now made for a re-union among them. **'* m— nt 
There was an offer on one ſide to renounce the Arminian, if 
the other ſide would renounce the Antinomian tenets ; but it 
did not ſucceed. 


Upon all theſe proceedings, ſome angry clergymen, who 169-, 


had not that ſhare of preferment, that they thought they de- 


f) Firmin died in 1698. He 
was in great eſteem for promo- 
ting many charitable deſigns, 
for looking after the poor of the 
city, and ſetting them to work; 


for raiſing great ſums for ſchools 


and hoſpitals, and indeed, for 
charities of all ſorts, private and 
public: He had ſuch credit with 
the richeſt citizens, that he had 


the command of great wealth, 


s oft as there was Occaſion for 


it; and he laid out his own 
time chiefly, in advaneing all 
ſuch deſigns: Theſe things 


gained him a great reputation: 


He was called a Socinian, but 
was really an Arian, which he 
very freely owned before the 
reyolution ; but he gave no pub- 
lic vent to it till after the revo- 
lution, when he ſtudied ro pro- 


mote his opinions with much 
heat. 


ſerved 
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ſerved, begun to complain, that no convocation was ſuffered 
to fit,” to whom the judgingy in ſuch points, ſeemed moſt 
properly to belong: Books were writ on this head; it was 
faid, that the law made in king Henry the Eighth's time, 
that limited the power of that body, fo that no new canons 
could Le attempted or put in uſe, without the king's licence 
and conſent, did not diſable them from fitting ++ On the con- 
trary, a convocation was held to be a part of the parliament, 
fo that it ought always to attend upon it, and to be ready, 
when adviſed with, to give their opinions chiefly in matters 
of religion. They had alſo, as theſe men pretended, a right 
to prepare articles and canons, and to lay them before the 
king, who might indeed deny his aſſent to them, as he did 
to bills, that were offered him by bort houſes of parliament. 
This led them to ſtrike at the king's ſupremacy, and to affert 
the intrinſic power of the Church, which had been diſowned 

by this Church, ever ſince the time of the reformation : And 
indeed, the king's ſupremacy was thought to be carried for- 

merly too high, and that by the ſame tort of men, who were 

now ſtudying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that ſome men 

were for maintaining it, as long as it was in their -manage- 
ment, and that it made for them ; but reſolved to weaken it, 

all they could, as ſoon as it went out of their hands, and 
was no more at their diſcretion : Such a turn do men's in- 

tereſts and partialities give to their opinions. 150 | 
The biſhop This year a proceſs for ſimony againſt biſhop Watſon was 
of fg —_ brought to a ſentence and concluſion. He was promoted by 
3 king James to the biſhoprick of St. David's; it was believed 
amony. that he gave money for his advancement, and that, in order 
2599. to the reimburſing himſelf, he ſold moſt of the ſpiritual pre- 
| ferments in his gift: By the law and cuſtom of this Church, 
the archbiſhop is the only judge of a biſhop, but, upon ſuch 
occaſions, he calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome of the biſhops ; he 
called for fix in this cauſe ; it was proved, that the biſhop had 
collated a nephew of his to a great many of the beſt prefer- 
ments in his gift, and that, for many years, he had taken the 
whole profits of theſe to himſelf, keeping his nephew mo 
poor, and obliging him to perform no part of his duty: It 
was alſo proved, that the biſhop obtained leave to keep a be- 
nefice, which he held before his promotion by a Commen- 
dam (one of the abuſes, which the popes brought in among 
us, from which we have not been able hitherto to free our 
church) he had fold both the cure and the profits to a clergy- 
man, for a ſum of money, and had obliged himſelf to reſign 
it upon demand, that is, as ſoon as the clergyman could, by 
41 . | ano; 
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another ſum, purchaſe the next preſentation of the patron: 
Theſe things were fully proved. To theſe was added a 
charge of many oppreſſive fees, which being taken for bene- 
fices, that were in his gift, were not only extortion, but a 
preſumptive ſimony: All theſe he had taken himſelf, with- 
out making uſe of a regiſter or actuary; for, as he would not 
truſt thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he ſwallowed up the fees, 
both of his chancellor and regiſter; he had alſo ordained many 
perſons, without tendering them the oaths enjoined by law; 
and vet, in their letters of orders, he had certified under his 
hand and ſeal, that they had taken thoſe oaths; this was, 
what the law calls © crimen falſi, the certifying that which 
he knew to be falſe ; no exceptions lay to the witneſſes, by 
whom: theſe things were made out, nor did the biſhop bring 
amy proofs, on his ſide, to contradict their evidence; ſome 
affirmed; that he was a ſober and regular man, and that he 
ſpoke often of ſimony with ſuch deteſtation, that they could 
not think him capable of committing it: The bithop of Ro- 
cheſter withdrew from the court, on the day on which ſen- 
tence was to be given; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he 
did not think that a biſhop could be deprived by the arch- 
biſhop: When the court fat to give judgment, the biſhop 
reſumed his privilege of peerage, and pleaded it; but he, 
having waved it in the houſe of lords, and having gone on 
ſtill ſubmitting to the court, no regard was had to this, ſince 
a plea to the juriſdiction of the court was to be offered in the 
firſt inftance, but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then 
be made uſe of : The biſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a 
ſentence of deprivation. He was a very ill man in all re- 
ſpects, paſſionate, covetous, and falſe in the blackeſt in- 
ſtances, without one good rr to balance his many bad 
ones. But, as he was advanced by king James, ſo he ſtuck 
firm to that intereſt; and the party, though aſhamed of him, 
yet were reſolved to ſupport him with great zeal. He ap- 
pealed to a court of delegates, and they, about the end of the 
year, confirmed the archbiſhop's ſentence. 
Another proſecution followed for ſimony againſt Jones, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, in which, though the preſumptions were 
very great, yet the evidence was not ſo clear as in the former 
caſe; the biſhops in Wales give almoſt all the benefices in 
their dioceſes; ſo this primitive conſtitution, that is ſtill pre- 
ſerved among them, was ſcandalouſly abuſed by ſome wicked 
men, who ſet holy things to fale, and thereby increaſed the 
prejudices, that are but too eaſily received, both againſt reli- 
gion and the Church, | 175 
— * by 


304 


An eccle- 


ſiaſtical 


commiſſion 
for diſpoſing 
of church 


- 


THE Hs T O R I 

The king, during the qucen's life, left the affairs and pro- 
motions in the Church wholly, in her hands. He found he 
could not reſiſt importunities, which were not only vexatious 
to him, but had drawn preferments from him, which he 


preferments. came quickly to ſee were ill beſtowed. Wherefore, as this 


1700. 


was an article of government, for which he thought himſelf 
unqualihed, yet was unwilling to commit to his miniſters, he 
devolved it upon the queen, which ſhe managed with ſtrict 
and religious prudence (g). She conſulted chiefly with arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, whom ſhe favoured, and ſupported in a 
moſt particular manner. The queen openly declared againſt 
preferring thoſe who put in for themielyes, and took care to 


inform herſelf particularly of the merits. of ſuch of the clergy; 


as were not ſo much as known at court, nor uſing any me- 
thods to get themſelves recommended. Upon the queen's 
death, a commiſſion was granted to the two. archbiſhops, 
and four other biſhops, and renewed in 1700, whereby they, 
or any three of them, were appointed to recommend to. al! 
biſhoprics, deaneries, or other vacant preferments in the 
church, ſignifying the ſame to his majeſty, by writing under 
their hands. And, during the king's abſence beyond fea, 
they were impowered, of their own authority, to preſent to 
all benefices in the gift of the crown, under the value of one 
hundred and forty pounds a year (h). It was hoped that this 
courſe, would produce at length a great change in the church, 
and in the temper of the clergy. This commiſſion gave great 
offence to the diſcontended part of the clergy, and the. new 
miniſtry often preſſed the king to diffolve it. Thoſe of the 
clergy (who began now to be called the High-church party, 


. the un 


(g) There is a particular in- 
ſauce mentioned by biſhop Bur- 
net of the queen's care in diſ- 
poſing; of biſhoprics. When 
lord Sidney was r 
of Ireland, he was fo far en- 
gages in, the intereſt-of a great 
amily in Ireland, that he was 
too eaſily wrought on, to re- 
commend a branch of it to a va- 
cant fee. 


rater of the perſon: So the 
queen 22 it. But, when 

erſtood, that he lay un- 
der a very bad character, ſhe 
wrote a letter in her own hand 


The repreſentation 
was made with an undue cha- 


to lord Sidney, letting him 
know what ſhe had heard, and 
ordered him to call for fix Irich 
biſhops, whom ſhe named to 
him, ard to require them to 
certify to her their opinion of 
that perſon: They all agreed, 


that he laboured under an ill, 


fame, and, till that was exa- 
mined into, they did not think 
it proper to promote him: ſo 
that matter was let fall. 

(h) The four biſhops were 
Sarum, Worceſter, Ely, and 
Norwich. The laſt commiſſion 
was dated May 9, 1700. 


and 
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and among whom ſome great preferments had at firſt been 
given, to try if it were poſſible to ſoften them, and win them 
to be hearty' to the government) when they ſaw preferments 
went in another channel, ſet up a complaint over all Eng- "1 
land of the want of convocations, that they were not allowed Complaints 1 
to {it or act with a free libefty, to conſider of the grievances for want of 
of the clergy, and of the danger the church was in. This 2 ns | 
was a new pretenſion, never thought of ſince the reforma- 9" 1 
tion. Some books were writ, to juſtify it, with great acri- i 
mony of ſtile, and a high ſtrain of infolence, eſpecially « A 
Letter to a Convocation- Man, by Mr. Francis Atterbury.” 


This author (who in the c6urſe of this hiſtory will often be " 
mentioned) had very good parts, great learning, was an ex- | 
cellent preacher, and had many extraordinary things in him, I 
but was both ambitious and virulent out of meaſure. He had | 


a ſingular talent in affertirig paradoxes with a great air of 4 | 
aſſurance, ſhewing no ſhame when he was detected in them, | 


though this was done in many inftances. Nor did he, in 
ſuch caſes, either confeſs his errors, or pretend to juſtify him 
ſelf, but went on till venting new falſhoods, in ſo barefaced | 
a manner that he ſeemed to outdo the Jeſuits themſelves. He | 
thought the government had ſo little ſtrength or credit, that 
any claim againſt it would be well received. He attacked the 
ſupremacy of the crown, with relation to eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, which had been hitherto maintained by all our divines 
with great zeal. But now the hot men of the clergy did ſo 
readily entertain his notions, that in them 1t appeared, that 
thoſe who are moſt earneſt in the defence of certain points, 
when theſe points ſeem to be for them, can very ſuddenly 
change their minds upon a change of circumſtances (a). 


A con- 


(a) An eminent inſtance of 
this had appeared in the houſe 


bate, and by no great majority, 
that, in that caſe, he could not 


| of peers in the laſt ſeſſion, when reſume his privilege. He ex- 
Dr. Watſon, the deprived bi- cepted next to the archbiſhop's 

f _ St. David's, complained juriſdiction, and pretended that 
| of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: he could not judge a biſhop, bur 

4 Firſt, for breach of privilege, in a ſynod of the biſhops of the 


ſince ſentence was paſſed upon 
him, though he had in court 
claimed privilege of parliament, 
to which no regard had been 
paid : But, as he had waved his 
privilege in the houſe of lords, 
It was carried after a long de- 
Vol. XV. 855 


province, according to the rules 
of the primitive times: In op- 
poſition to this, it was ſhewn, 
that, from the ninth and tenth 
century downward, both popes 
and 4 

8 this power ſingly into the 


ings had concurred to 


hands 


HE HISTORY _ 


ion meets, and acting in convocation, | 


Feb. 10. 
I 700- I, 


11011 5 


| 13 hp © 4 3 0004 
new parlia- 


in it, the king (according to 
had ordered. the convocation 
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A convocation had been funmoned with ey 
ment; but, after the firſt conyocation, in 1689, had (as was 
related) difcovered their averſion to the ſcheme of compre- 
henſion, which was to be laid before them, and - expreſſed 
their reſolution 'to do. nothin 
the practice of king Charles I 
to be regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them to ſit. 
This, by degrees, gave a handle of complaint, as if the 
A convoca- Clergy were debarr 


from the rights and liberties of meeting 
ut, upon the king's putting the 


government into the hands of the Tories, the new miniftry, 
when. they undertook to ſerve the king, made it one of their 
demands, that a convocation ſhould have leave to fit, which 
was promiſed; and accordingly a conyocation was fummoned 


to meet, the 10th of Febru 


1700-1, which was allowed 


to fit and act. Mr. Atterbury's book, concerning the rights 


of a convocation, was reprinted with great correcti 


ions and 


additions; the firſt edition was drawn out of ſome imperfect 


# £1 4 | I 
hands of the metropolitans ; that 
this was the conſtant practice in 
England before the reformation ; 
that by the proviſional clauſe, in 
alt aſſed in the twenty- 
fifth of 'Henry the Eighth, that 
impowered thirty-two perſons 
to draw a new body of church- 
| laws, all former laws or cuſtoms 


the 


were to continue in force, till 
that new body was prepared : 


So that the power, the metro- 


ae then was poſſeſſed of, 
confirmed by that clauſe: 


It is true, during the high-com- 
' miſſion, all proceedings againſt 


biſhops were brought before 
that court, which proceeded in 
a ſummary way, and againſt 


- whoſe. ſentence no appeal lay: 
But, after that court was taken 


away, a full declaration was 


made by an act of parliament, 
for continuing the power that 


was lodged with the metropo- 
litan. It was alſo urged, that, 


if the biſhop had any exce 


tion. to the archbiſhop's juriſ- 


diction, that ought to have been 
pleaded in the firſt inſtance, 
and not reſerved" to the conclu- 
ſion of all: Nor could the arch- 
biſhop ere& a new court, or 

oceed in the trial of a biſhop 
in any other way, than in that, 
which was warranted: by law or 


. precedent: To all this no an- 


{wer was made, but the buſineſs 
was kept up, and put off by 
many delays : It was ſaid, the 
thing was new, and the houſe 
was not yet well apprized of it; 
and the laſt time, in which the 
debate was taken up in the 
houſe, it ended in an intima- 
tion, that it was hoped the king 
would not Fill that ſee, till the 
houſe ſhould be better ſatisfied, 
in the point of the archbiſhop's 
authority: So the biſhopric was 


not diſpoſed of for ſome years 


And this uncertainty put a great 


delay to the 4 of Jones, 


the other Welſh biſhop, accuſed 
of the ſame crime. Burnet II. 
250, 


and 


— 


could hass no act without the royal 
that they could not enact or publiſh 
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were aa . che bi 0 by for ee to the old mi- 
Ban en they. * lay by the terror of a conyocation, to 


5 — intepdeg, was al 


4 as th ey oped 

order — —— N The hing s the. cqnvocation 
ed to, were firſt, that the 27 right to ſit when⸗ 
eri the parliament ſate; ſo they could not be pro- 
Ret but When the two houſes were prorogued: Next 
e li that they had no need of a licence to enter 
ates, and to prepare matters, though it was con- 


a that che practice for an hundred years was againſt 
them hut they thought the convocation lay under no farther | 


— than that the, parliament was under; and, as they 
aſſent, ſo they. confeſſed 
a canon without the 
king's licence. Anciently the clergy granted their own ſub- 


dies apart; but, (ever ſince the reformation, the grant of 
the conuocation was, not thought good, till it was ratified in 


ge ut the rule of fübſidies being ſo high on the 
had ſubmitted, to be taxed by the houſe of com- 

mg Nabe Oh the year 1665, though no memorials were left 
to inform us, how that matter was conſented to fo generally, 


5 225 no Er of any ſort was made to it; the giving of 
| $ of con- 


* ſar eng 1 had aſter that nothing to do; ſo they fat only 


yielded up, which was the chief buſine 


for form's' fake, and were adjourned of courſe ; nor did they 
eyer;pretend, notwithſtanding all * danger chat religion was 


in 
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in during the former reigns, to fit atid''i@ as a ſynod; but 


now this was demanded” as a right, and they complained of 
theit being ſo often prorogued, as à violation of their conſti- 
tution, for which all the biſhops, but more particularly the 
archbiſhop of Canterbuty, was cried out on; they ſaid, that 
he and the biſhops looked ſo much to their own intereſts, 
that they forgot the intereſts of the Church, or rather betrayud 
them: The greater part of the clergy were in no good tem- 
; they hated the toleration, and were heavily charged with 
the taxes, which made them very uneafy; this diſpoſed 
them to be ſoon inflamed by thoſe, who were ſeeking, out all 
poffible methods to diſorder our affairs: They hoped to have 
engaged them againſt the ſupremacy, and reckoned, hat, 
in the feeble ſtate to which the government was now brought, 
they might hope either to wreſt it quite from the crown, and 
then it would fall into the management of the houſe of com- 
mons; or, if the king ſhould proceed againſt them according 
to the ſtatute, and ſue them in a premunire, this might unite 
the clergy into ſuch an oppoſition to the government, as 
would probably throw us into great convulſions : But many 
aſpiring men among them, had no other deſign, but to 
force themſelves into preferment, - the oppolition they 
made. In the writ that the biſhops had, ſummoning them 
to parliament, the clauſe, known by the firſt word of it, Præ- 
munientes, was ſtill continued: At firſt; "by virtue of it, the 
inferior clergy were required to come to parliament, and to 
conſent to the aids there given : But, after the archbiſhops had 
the provincial writ, for a convocation of the province, the 
other was no more executed, though it was {till kept in the 
writ, and there did not appear the leaſt ſhadow of any uſe that 
had been made of it, for ſome hundreds of years; yet now 
ſome biſhops were prevailed on, to execute this clauſe, and 
to ſummon the clergy by virtue of it (b). The convocation was 
or opened 


ww 


28th year of Ed. III. 1353. 
The biſhops, abbots, and pri- 
ors, to whom particular writs 
are directed, are ſummoned 
cum prædictis prælatis magna- 
tibus et proceribus ſupradictis 
negotiis tractaturi, veſtrumque 
* confilium impenſuri.“ In the 
firſt writ now extant, in whi 

the inferior clergy were ſum- 


moned, the 23d of Ed, 1. they 
were 


(b) In the biſhops writ of 
ſummons to. parhament, there 
is a Clauſe ordering them to ſum- 


chapter, archdeacons, and cler- 
oy of their reſpective dioceſes. 
As this clauſe, called the Præ- 
munientes clauſe, was ſome- 
times omitted in the parliamen- 
tary writs, Dr. Hody fixes the 
conſtant uſage of it from the 
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opened with ſpeeches, full of ſharp reflections on the biſhops, 


„ ' 


A. 


were ſummoned © ad traQan- 
dum, ordinandum et, facien- 
« dum-nobiſcum, &c.* which is 
the ſame ſtile that was uſed in 
the writs directed at the ſame 
time to the temporal lords, In 
the 24th of Ed. I. they are 
ſummoned ad ordinandum de 
« quantitate et modo ſubſidii. 
In the writ of the 28th of Ed. I. 
it is, ad faciendum et conſen- 
« tiendum hiis quæ tunc de com- 
© muni conſilio (favente Domi- 
no) ordinari contigerit.” This 
form continued to the 2oth of 
Ed. IT. and after that to the 


Toth of Ed. III. The 2cth of 


Ed. IT. it begun to be © ad con- 
« ſentiendum hiis quæ tunc, &c.' 
Afterwards to the 5th of Rich. II. 
it was ſometimes ad facien- 
dum et conſentiendum;' ſome- 
times, but more often, ad con- 
ſentiendum' only. From the 


laſt parliament of that year dawn 


to theſe times, it has all alon 

continued, ſo. The clauſe now 
is always intheſe words: Præ- 
* monentes decanum et capitu- 
lum eccleſiæ veſtræ Cant. ac 
* archjdiaconos totumque clerum 
veſtrum dioceſ. quod iidem 
* decanus et archidiaconi in pro- 
* prits perſonis ſuis prædictum 
* capitulum per unum, idemque 
* clerus per duos procuratores 


idoneos, plenam et ſufficien- 


tem poteſſatem ab ipſis capi- 


tulo & clero diviſim habentes, 


prædictis die et loco perſonali- 


ter interſint ad conſentiendum 


his quæ tunc ibidem de com- 


muni conſilio dicti regni noſtri 


divina favente clementia con- 
 tigerit ordinari. From the 


which they paſſed over, being unwilling to begin a diſpute. 


„ 


inferior elergy being thus ſum- 
moned to parliament, a diſpute 
was now ſet on foot, whether 
theſe Parliamentary Aſſemblies 
were all Eccleſiaſtical ſynods. 
Atterbury aſſerted, a convoca- 


tion is an attendant upon a par- 


liament of England. The cler 
were brought to parliament 4 
the Premunientes clauſe. But 
in proceſs of time, by a miſtake 
in their politicks, they were ſe- 
parated from the parhament, 
and yet ſtill continued to attend 


it in two provincial aſſemblies _ 


or convocations: Which, as 
they meet for the ſame purpoſe, 
and had the ſame reaſons of ſtate 
inſerted into their writs of ſum- 
mons as the parliament had, ſo 
did they keep cloſely to the 
forms, and rules, and manner 
of ſitting and acting, practiſed 
in parliament, and they had 
parliamentary wages and par- 
liamentary privileges, and at- 
tended the parliament as one of 
the Three States of the realm. 
Theſe parliamentary convoca- 
tions came in the room of pro- 
vincial councils, which from the 
beginning of Chriſtianity met 
twice a year, and needed no 


leave. He farther aſſerts, the 


clergy have not only a right to 
meet and fit in convocation as 
often as a new parliament fits, 
but a right alſo (when met) of 
treating and debating about 
ſuch affairs as lie within their 
ſphere, and of coming to fit re- 
olutions about them, without 
being obliged antecedently to 
qualify themſelves for ſuch acts 
and debates by a licence under 

U3 the 
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; The arch- 
biſhop's 
power of 
adiourning 


diſputed, 


. 


r\ 


* P 
the broad ſea! of England. 
Though they cannot make 4 
canon, yet they ſpeak the ſenſe 
af the whole clergy of the king- 

m in matters he for them 
to intermeddfe in: They may 
petition, adviſe, addreſs, repre- 
lent, give their judgment where 
it may be defired, or their cen- 
ſures either of men or books 
where it may be needful: And 
ſuggeſt the fitteſt methods of ſe- 
curing the Chriftian faith, and 
preventing. the revival of old he- 
reſies and errors, and the growth 
of new ones. He alſo aſſerts, 
that the Premynientes in the 
biſhops writ is not an idle uſe- 
leſs clauſe, inſerted only on a 
particular .occahon, and con- 
tinued by accident, but a 
real and effeftual ſummons of 


the clergy to parliament ; ſuch 


as they heretofore made formal 
returns to, as often as it went 
out, and did expreſly obey ; 
and this he gives inſtances till the 
time of Henry VIII: And then 


undertakes, to prove, that the 


writ to the two archbiſhops P 
convene the clergy of their pio- 
vinces, though it does not ex- 
preſsly mention a parliament, 


yet bas an immediate reference 


4 4 4 


to it; The original defipn of its 


iſſuing out, together, with the 


biſhop's writ, being only to ſe- 


cure an obedience to the premu- 


nitory Clauſe of it, and to make 

the clergy's parliamentary atten- 

dance the more full and Certain. 
On the contrary, Kennet af- 


ſerts, Dioceſan Synode are 


Wore ancient than Provincial. 


all a 


cler 
EE 


, 
ſynod, to be a partamentary 
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thought 


That Preſpyters are no authiori- 
tative part of Provincial Synods. 
That Capitular Prodots wete 
ſummoned to our convochtions, 
not for couhſel or neeeſſary con- 


ſent in ſpiritual affairs, bat for 


ſecotar ' poſſeſſions and civil 
rights, which were often there 
treated of; and to ſupport” the 
government with the Yreafona- 
ble ajds and takes. He Uftin- 
guiſhes Between ttut Etcdeſlaſti- 


kal Synods, Which had no au- 


thority in, of dependence on, 
the parliametit, and Parllamen- 
e of the cler Ry. 
He ſays, That the lower 
clergy for many ages did not 
come to provincial ſy nods, but 
for a dutiful attendance on the 
biſhops, and offered only a ſub- 
miſlive approbation of their acts 
And that their coming to purſia- 
mentary aſſemblies, Was to give 
money. And that it was by de- 
ees found expedient, that the 
lame clergy, as was ſummoned 
to the national parfiament, ſhould 
at the fame time be ſummoned 
to a provincial ſynod or Aflem- 
bly, concurrent With 'that par- 
liament. But this was by ano. 
ther writ, beſides that contained 
in the biſhop's ſummons, with 
the clauſe Premunientes: And 
even by another writ from the 
king. And he charges Mr. At- 
terbury with'miſerable confuſion 
| Men x As if he thought every 
arliamentary_ meeting of the 
to be an, -cdeſiaflical 
and every efclefjaftical 


body of the clergy ; than which 
6 nothing 


ſented 
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thought he deſerved to be raiſed much higher. He was pre- 


on the 21ſt of February the day appointed, by 


Dr. Jane, dean of Glouceſter, and approved and confirmed 
in the uſual manner. The conſtant method of adjournment 
had-been this : The archbiſhop ſigned a ſchedule for that 


purpoſe, by which the upper houſe was immediately ad- 


journ 


3 


; and the ſchedule, being ſent down to the prolocutor, 


did alſo adjourn the lower houſe. The clergy perceiving, 
that by this method the archbiſhop could adjourn them at 
pleaſure, and either hinder or break off all debates, reſolved 
to begin at diſputing this point. In the next ſaſſion there- 


nothing more falſe in fact and 
law. He takes a great deal of 
ains to rectify the matter of the 
tæmunientes clauſe : And then 
ſays, That © the Engliſh clergy, 
*1n their own parliamentary 
© convocations, taxed their own 
body, to the 15 Car. II. 1663; 
* when in a following ſeſſions of 
* parliament in 1664, by mea- 
* ſures wiſely concerted between 
* the gavernors . of the church, 
* and the leading members of 
* the houſe of commons, the 
* clergy were in filence to re- 
* cede from the cuſtomary right 
© of taxing themſelves apart 
from the laity: And all their 
« eccleſiaſtical benefices were to 
be now aſſeſſed, (as their tem- 
* poral eſtates were before) 
© upon the ſame foot and level 
* with all other Engliſh ſubjects 
ein the bills beginning in the 
* houſe of commons.” And thus 
departing from their ancient 
practice of taxing themſelves, 
the end of the Przmunientes he 
ſays was loſt. Rectors and vi- 
cars being now taxed for their 
glebe and tithes, by the com- 
mons, have a vote in electing 
members: And therefore have 
the es Pen to be now re- 
preſented by any members of 
their own body, 


U 4, 


Hody conſiders a convocation 


either in itſelf, as it is a ſynod, 
and called by the archbiſhop's 
mandate, or as it is a part of 
the parliament, and ſummoned 
by a royal writ directed to each 
particular biſhop. He obſerves, 
they that are ſummoned by the 
Præmunientes clauſe, have not 
ſat in parliament for ſome hun- 
dreds of years. For ſome ages 
together, the writ has been ſel- 
dom executed, or if executed, 
never effectually obeyed ; that 
is, it has not been ſo obeyed, 
as to be returned into the crown- 
office, and no one, for ſome 
ages, has been ſo conſtituted a 
proxy for any of the inferior 
clergy, as to be ſent up on that 
errand. After many remarks 
upon the Præmunientes clauſe, 
he concludes, that it was con- 
tinued in the writs, after it be- 
came a conſtant cuſtom for the 
clergy to meet in a ſeparate 
body by virtue of the archbi. 
ſhop's mandate, that thereby 
our princes might aſſert their 
right of calling the clergy (if 
they pleaſe) to parliament; 
which the clergy oppoſed, as an 
invaſion and inroad upon their 
liberties, 


for Cy 
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fore, February 25, when the archbiſhop's ſchedule was 
brought down to the lower houſe, which was legally to de- 
termine the ſeſſion, in contempt of it they continued ſitting, 
and proceeded in ſome debates of no moment. After which, 
the prolocutor intimated an adjournment by conſent of the 
houſe, to meet again in Henry VIPs chapel, inſtead of the 
adjournment to meet in the Jeruſalem Chamber, as by the 
ſchedule, which expreſsly included the whole body of the 
convocation, and left no pretence to ſeparate adjournments in 


either houſe. The archbiſhop, and a far greater part of his 


ſuffragans, looked on this proceeding of the lower houſe as a 
declaration of ſetting up a ſeparate intereſt and power, that 
would break the union of the provincial ſynod, and prevent 
the good correſpondence of both houſes, and fo fruſtrate the 
common methods of doing any buſineſs. In the fourth ſeſ- 
ſion, Feb. 28, the prolocutor and clergy did not attend the 
archbiſhop and biſhops in the Fmodical place, the Jeruſalem 
Chamber; which was interpreted to be a ſecond contempt of 
the authority of the preſident, and the obligation of his in- 
ſtrument, the ſchedule proroguing and continuing the whole 
body of prelates and clergy. 

The archbiſhop ſent for the prolocutor, and, with the con- 
ſent of his brethren, put theſe two queſtions to him: 1. Whe- 
ther the lower houſe of convocation did fit, after they werc 
prorogued by his grace on the 25th inſtant ? 2. Whether they 
did meet this morning, without. attending in this place, to 
which they were prorogued ? Upon ſome diſcourſe the prolo- 
cutor ſaid, That the lower houſe was preparing ſomewhat 
to lay before his grace and the upper houſe, concerning the 
methods of prorogation, and ſome other things of form, The 
archbiſhop anſwered, That he and his brethren were ready 
to receive, whatſoever ſhould be offered by them, and would 
conſider of it, and do upon it what ſhould appear to them to 
be juſt and right : But, in the mean time, he and his bre- 
thren thought fit to continue the uſual practice. Accordingly, 
that the phraſe of proroguing © in hunc locum' might admit of 
no diſpute, it was in the ſchedule of the day expreſsly ſpe- 
citied, © in hunc locum vulgo yocat' Jeruſalem Chamber: 
To which the lower houſe ſubmitted with a < ſalvo jure; 
and at the next ſeſſion, March 6, the prolocutor, with ſeve- 
ral members, attended the archbiſhop and biſhops in the Je- 
ruſalem Chamber, according to the laſt ſchedule ; and be- 
ing ſoon diſmiſſed, went to their own houſe, from whence, in 
a little time, they carried up a report of a committee, ap- 


pointed to ſearch the convocation books, for directions con- 


cerning 


OF ENGLAND. 
cerning the prorogations of their houſe, The report was 
thus: by FEED | 


to continue fitting, till the prolocutor did prorogue or adjourn, 
or intimate the adjournment or prorogation thereof, either 

rſonally, or by ſome member of this houſe, thereunto de- 
puted by him: And in both theſe caſes (as we conceive) 
with the conſent of this Eoufe. And we alfo find by ſome 
inſtances, that this houſe did not always prorogue and ad- 
journ to the fame day with the upper houſe, 

2. We hund the like common uſage by this houſe to have 
been, that when, in the upper houſe, the convocation was 
prorogucd or adjourned, by the words * ia hunc locum,“ this 
houſe did meet apart from the ſame, at the ſame particular 
place where 1t ſat laſt. And when the convocation was pro- 


c rogued or adjourned to ſome other general place, viz. St. Paul's 
n and Lambeth, then allo this houſe did aſſemble in a ſeparate 
of place, diſtinctly from their lordſhips. And farther, we find 
1 no footſteps of evid-1:ice to conclude, that it was ever the 
le practice of this b + then d their lordſhips before this houſe 
did meet and , hui ant to their former adjournment. But 
n- when this houſe han firft met and fat, it hath been the con- 
le- ſtant practice to attend their lordihips with buſineſs of their 
Tre | own motion, or when they were called up to their Jordſhips 
ev dy a ſpecial meſſengar. | | 
to This paper was ordered by the archbiſhop to be read, 
la- though it was intitled, A Report of the committee, and did 
hat | not run in the name of the Houſe, as it ſhould have done; 
the and then referred the examination of it to a committee of bi- 
The ſhops. In the mean while, the archbiſhop delivered to the 
-ady prolocutor the' form of an © humble addreſs to his majeſty,” 
ould and propoſed to him the conſent of the lower houſe, which 
n to was given without amendment, only they propoſed it might 
bre- be Reformed Churches, inſtead of Reformed Religion : And 
12ly; with the alteration of that word, it was preſented to his ma- 
it of jeſty, on March 10, by the archbiſhop. It contained thanks 
ſpe- to his majeſty for his conſtant protection and favour to the 
aber Church of England; an acknowledgement of his pious con- 
ure; cern for the reformed churches in general, and an aſſurance 
ſeve- of their ſtedfaſt fidelity and affection, and readineſs to main- 
ie Je- WF fain the ſupremacy as ſettled by law, &c. And they were 
d be- WE graciouſly received by the king. He thanked them for their 
ce, in WF promiſes of maintaining his ſupremacy according to law; be- 
-, ap- ond which he aſſured them he would never extend it. 
S Con- 3 : 


During 
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1. We find that the common uſage of this houſe has been Report of 


the lower 


houſe, 


Dy: — 2 ¶ —— 4 
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Books cen- 

23 


points of doctrine. 


ticles of religion; ſo they took a0. 
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During theſe diſputes, that the lower houſe might expreſs 
a zeal for matters of religion, they reſolved to proceed againſt 
ſome bad hooks; they began with one, intitled, Chriſtianity 
© not myſterious,” wrote by. one Toland, a man of a bold 
and petulent wit, who paſſed for a. Socinian, but was be- 
lieved to be a man of no religion: The 2 ſome propoſitions 


out of this book, but did it wich fo little judgment, that 
they paſſed over the worſt, that were in it, Lay ſingled out 
— that how ill ſoever they were meant, yet were capable 
of a good ſenſe (c): They brought up e cenſure, that 
may had paſſed on this book, to the biths;» » and dchred them 

ree to their reſolutions : This ſtruck io directly at the 

piſcopal authority, that it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who 
120 ſo long aſſerted the Divine right of Epiſcopacy, and that 
Preſbyters were only their aſſiſtants anch council (according to 
the language of all antiquity) now aue to themſelves the 
moſt important act of church government, the judging in 
Hence it appeared, hon ſoon mens in- 
tereſts and paſſions can run them from one d ne to another. 
The biſhops ſaw, that their deſign was en to gain ſome 
credit to themſelves, by this ſhew of cual for the great arti- 
cc of men learned in the 


tc) The poſitions extracted * tions) that faith is ſo far from 


out of Toland's book were as being an implicit aſſent to 


follow : any chin above reaſon, that 
„ « this notion contradicts the 
« Poſ. 1. I conclude, That * ends of religion, the nature 

“ neither God himſelf, nor any © of man, and the goodneſs 

«« of his attributes, are myſte- and wiſdom of God. 

« rious to us, for want of ade- on. (ò2Having drawn a 

„ quate ideas. «« parallel of the ancient Hea- 
* Pof. 2. No doubt on it, © then, and, as he calls them, 


„ as far as any church allows © new- coined Chriſuan mylte- 


pl wy 


46 of m 15 Fine it is Anti- „ ries, he ſays) 
ay, with a 


70 Chrttian Lg, 20 

4 cal” 17 ju ice, though 

ittle Bono. Aim kindred 

66 With the bs 2 2 | 

Pol: 5: ak freely, 
** contradiction A. ag are 
„ but two emphatical ways of 
nothing. 

*« ;Ppl. 4. It evidently fol- 
los, (i, e, from his oblerva- 


' WIFEW 


* could draw out this pa- 
** rallel much larger, but here 
is enough to ſhew how Chri- 
« ſtianity became myſterious, 
% and how/ ſo divine an inſti- 
„tution did, through the craft 
and ambition of prieſts and 
<< philoſophers, derogate into 
fl mere been, 4 


| law, 


- 


t 


* 
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law, how far the act of ſubmiſſion, in the fifth of 
Henry the Eighth, did reſtrain them in this caſe (d]. 

Tete had been the like complaint made in the convo- 
cation 1689, of many ill books then publiſned; and the bi- 
ſhops had then adviſed both with civilians and common law- 
yers in this matter: They were anſwered, that every biſhop 
might proceed in his own court, againſt the authors or ſprea- 
ders of ill books, within his dioceſe: But they did not know 
of any power the convocation had to do it: It did not ſo 
much as appear, that they could ſummon any to come be- 
fore them: And when a book was publiſhed, with the au- 
thor's name to it, the condemning it, without hearing the 
author upon it, ſeemed contrary to the common rules of juſ- 
tice. It did not ſeem to be a court at all, and ſince no ap- 
peal lay from it, it certainly could not be a court, in the firſt 
inſtance. When this queſtion was now again put to lawyers, 
namely, Whether the convocation's giving an opinion con- 
© cerning a book that is heretical, impious, and immoral, is 
s contrary to law? Some were afraid, and others were un- 
willing to anſwer it: But Sir Edward Northey, afterwards 
made attorney-general, thought the condemning books was a 
thing of great conſequence ; ſince the doctrine of the Church 
17 t be altered, by condemning explanations of one ſort, 
and allowing thoſe of another; and ſince the convocation 
had no licence from the king, he thought that, by meddling 
in that matter, they mould incur the pains in the —_ 


d) By the act of Submiſſion, ded, * that till ſuch reviſal and 
the clergy ſhall not preſume to correction of the . canons is 
claim, or put in uſe, any con- made, all thoſe which are now 
ſtitutions or canons; nor ſhall © received ſhall remain in force, 
exact; . or execute except ſuch as are contrary 
any ſuch canons or oxdinances to the laws. and cuſtoms of the 
in their convocations (Which al- realm, or are to the damage 
ways ſhall be aſſembled by au- or hurt of the king's preroga- 
thority of the king's writ) unleſs * tive.” Upon the proviſo of 


the-clergy may have the king's 
royal aſſent and licence ſo to do. 
The king ſhall have power to 
name thirty-two. perſons, ſix- 
teen of the two houſes of par- 
lament, and ſixteen of the cler- 
gv, to reviſe the old canons, and 
to abrogate, confirm, or alter 
them as they pleaſe, the king's 
allent being obtained. Provi- 


this act, all the proceedings of 


the Commons and other Spiri- 


tual Courts are founded; for 
the canons not heing corrected 
to this day in the manner here 
expreſſed, the old ones are in 
force, with the exceptions be- 
fore mentioned; and this pro- 
viſo is probably the reaſon why 
the canons were not corrected in 


the 
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Reportof te When the biſhops 


lower houſe 


anſwered. 
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of "this matter was let fall by the 


So all further debate 
biſhops (e). T1192 2h 1 / 


* 


had conſidered the report brought up 


from the lower houſe, they drew a copious anſwer to it, in 
which all their precedents were examined and anfwered, and 
the matter was fo clearly ſtated, and fo fully proved, that it 
was hoped the diſpute was at an end. But the lower houſe, 
after having ſate ſome time about a reply, inſtead of going on 
with it, voted, on the 31ſt of March 1701, their own right 
to adjourn themſelves, and then ſent the prolocutor with a 
meſſage to the upper houſe, intimating, that they had con- 
ſidered their reply, which did not give them the ſatisfaction 
they deſired, and therefore they prayed a Free Conference 
upon the ſubject- matter in debate. Thus they began to affect, 


the following reigns, for now it 
lies in the breaſt of the judges to 


declare, what canons are con- 


trary to the laws or rights of the 
crown, which is more for the 
king's prerogative, than to make 
a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, 
which ſhould be fixed and im- 
moveable, The penalties of 
this a& are impriſonment and 
fine at the king's will. 

(e) The archbiſhop producing 
a certain book, entitled, The 
balance of power, &c.“ in the 
A4oth page of which were theſe 
words; Are not a great many 
of us able to point out to ſe- 
© veral perſons, whom nothing 
© has recommended to places 
of the highelt truſt, and often 
to rich BENEFICES and 
* DIGNITIES, but the open 
* enmity which they have al- 
* moſt from their cradles profeſt 
* to the divinity of Chriſt ;* It 
was agreed that a paper ſhould 
be fixed over ſeveral doors in 


Meſtminſter-Abbey, intimating, 


that it was deſired by the ſaid 
* archbiſhop and biſhops, that 
* the author himſelf, whoever 
* he was, or 'any one of the 


* GREAT MANY to whom 
* he refers, would: point out to 
* the particular perſons, whom 
he or they knew to be liable 
to that charge, that they might 
be proceeded againſt in a judi 
0 cial way; which would be 
* eſteemed a great ſervice to the 
* Church: Qtherwiſe the above- 
mentioned paſſage” muſt be 
* looked upon as a PUBLIC 
* SCANDAL,” It was now 
become uſual for the violent par- 
ty to point out the biſhops and 


divines bet affected to the go- 


vernment in church and ſtate, 
as Socinians, or any other kind 
of hereticks. But no proof was 
made by Dr. Davenant, or by 
any one who ſuggeſted this ſcan- 
dal to him. All moderate di- 


vines were looked upon by ſome 


hot men, with an ill eye, as per- 
ſons who were cold and indit- 


ferent in the matters of the 


Church: That which flowed 
from a gentleneſs, both of tem- 
per and principle, was repre- 
ſented as an inclination to favour 
Diſſenters, which paſſed among 
many, for a more heinous thing 
than leaning to Popery itſelf. 


il 
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in all their proceedings, to follow the methods of the houſe 
of commons. The brſhops reſolved not to comply with this, 
which was wholly new. They had, upon ſome occaſions, 
called up the lower houſe to a conference, in order to the ex- 
plaining ſome things to them; but the clergy had never taken 
upon them to deſire a free conference with the biſhops before; 
wherefore they reſolved not to admit of it; and the arch- 
biſhop ſaid to the prolocutur, We received your verbal 
<« meſſage; and took the ſame into conſideration. And 
« whereas we ſent you two queſtions in writing, to Which you 
« anſwered in writing; and we gave a large and diſtinct 
<« anſwer to the ſame in writing, in which there were ſeveral 
« quotations referring to matter of fact; we therefore expect 
an anſwer in writing to the ſame, and we ſhall then take 
« the matter into farther conſideration, and deſire no time to 
« be loſt.” The prolocutor replying, <* That their anſwer 
« would take up above —_— ſheets,” his grace took occa- 
ſion to declare, That he did not confine them to length 
and breadth, but expected their anſwer in writing.” The 
lower houſe reſolved not to comply with this, but inſiſted 
upon a Free Conference, a word that had never before ap- 
peared in the acts of any former convocation. They would 
ſend no other written paper but of reaſons for not writing; 
which were preſented on the 5th of April. Three days aſter, 
a paper was delivered-to the prolocutor, in anſwer to their 
reaſons, in which the biſhops tell them, "That their pro- 
« ceedings had been irregular, and without precedent in 
„ ſundry particulars: That they could not find ſo much as 
one inſtance of any conference deſired by the lower houſe : 
„That they were indeed once called up ad colloquium” 
in 1689, b 

« by no means encourage the doing of the like at this pre- 
« ſent:time: And that their pretending to make a receſs, by 
their own authority, apart from the upper houſe, and 
« without order from the preſident, was altogether new, 
« and ſuch a violation of his authority, as could not be 
«© complied with, nor ſuffered, without deſtroying the fun- 
% damental conſtitution of an Engliſh convocation.” After 
which, the archbiſhop made a ſpeech, and prorogued the 
convocation to the 8th of May. The lower houſe took no 
notice of the archbiſhop's adjournment, but continued to fit 
as a houſe ſome time that day, and then adjourned themſelves 
to the next day, This was an affectation of independence 
unknown to former convocztions, and never before attempted 
by any preſbyters in an Epiſcopal church. They did indeed 
ob- 


ut that the conſequences of it were ſuch as did 


| g18 THE H1SDOKY 
obſerve the rule of adjourning themſelyves to the day which: the 
| archbiſtiop ſfiad appointed in his: fahedule, biit they did it as 
7 | days. 11 „ 1% 57 11 17 A OT e | 
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| On the Sth of May, the archbiſhop told the prolocutor, 
| that, *« what had bren done-in;the lower houſe, : as a thowle, 
c ſince the prorogation, was not only null and without au- 
<--thority, but of very dangerous conſequence to the con- 
<«. ftitution.'- And that they cauld not receive froni them, 
either by word of mouth or in writing, any thing done by 
FN «« the-ſaid houſe, as a houſe, / in that interval. At the ſame 

|; time tocator delivered a paper, as the act of the lower 
N | | houſe this day, which was an anſwer to what had been ſent 
} them about s book. „ Fhey therein intimate their 
| j * nſiorbof the little need there was to gonſult layers 
I! about that book; that the archbiſhop might eaſily have 

« obtained à licence; that a bad uſe would be made of their 
<< omicting to expreſs their diſlike of ſo 4ll-a book: And juſ- 
« tify their on proctedings, and much complain of grie- 
vances they ſuffered from the upper houſ. 

A committee of bifhops prepared a reply to this paper; 
ſignifying, That they thought it ſafeſt, and moſt for the 
« intereſt of the church and religion, that in the matter of 
« Toland's book, as well as others, they ſheuld govern 
| c themſelves by precedents of former +conyocations : That 
if his "majeſty: was the propereſt judge, when to grant a li- 


4 c cence, and when not; though, conſidering; the treatment 
666 « which the licence granted to the convocation in, 1689 met 
il c with, it could not be thought adviſeable to defire another, 
jy till a better ſpirit had appeared in thoſe of the lower houſe 


<« than either did then or now: That they would endeavour 
« to procure a law for ating the preſs, &c. That the 
cc actions of the lower houſe did not agree with their pro- 
<<: feffion; for that they had riſen to higher degrees of diſ- 
& reſpect and invaſion of the Metropolitan and Epiſcopal 
ce rights, than ever was attempted by any lower houſe of 
- << convocation before, &c. And that they had hereby given 
the greateſt blow to the Church, that had been given it 
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= e ſince the Preſbyterian aſſembly that fate at Weſtminſter, 
Il cin the late times of confuſion.” 3 

I The lower houſe going on to ſit in intermediate days, Dr. 
WI Sherlock, and many of the moſt eminent and learned among 
Wi them, not only refuſed to ſit with them on thoſe days, but 
4 thought it was incumbent on them to proteſt againſt their 
Ki! gut | ] 

Il proceedings; but the lower houſe refuſing to ſuffer this to b 
1% | en- 
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entered in their books, they exhibited a complaint in writing | 
to the archbiſhop, and ſubſeribed their names to it (e). The 
patty ſitting alone in the intermediate days, they entered in- 
to ſuch a ſecrecy, that it could not be known what they ſate 
ſo eloſe upon. The archbiſhop therefore appointed five bi- 
ſhops to meet a committee of the lower houſe (not exceeding 
ten) to inſpect the acts of each houſe in this convocation, 
and report their juda ments. But though this had often been 
done, yet upon this 5ccafion the lower houſe refuſed to com- 
ply with it, or to name 2 committee. This was ſuch an un- 
precedented invaſion of the Epiſcopal authority, that the up- 
per houſe came to a reſolution to receive nothing from them, 
till that irregularity was ſet right. PLE, 

As the Tower houſe was highly incenſed againſt the biſhop Burnet's 
of Sarum, they cenſured his Expoſition of the articles of the 3 
Church of England, and in imitation of the general impeach- c eng . 
ments by the houſe of commons, they put their cenſure into 
three general propoſitions. I. That it allowed a diverſity of 
opinions, which the articles are framed to avoid. II. That 
it contained many paſſages contrary to the true meaning of 
the articles, and to other received doctrines of the Church. 

HE That ſome things in it were of dangerous conſequence 
to the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſned, and dero- 
gated from the honour of the Reformation. Biſhop Burnet 
begged that the archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the order 
made againſt further communication with the lower houſe as 


| to this matter. Accordingly the paper againſt the bithop 

, was brought up and received. But what the particulars were | 
, to which theſe general heads referred, could never be learned; | 
this was a'fecret lodged in confiding hands. For when the 

[ archbiſhop moved for the particulars of their charge againſt 

? the book, they would enter into none, unleſs they might at 

- the ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the upper 

” houſe would not admit of (f). 

yy GU. 2. 120 | | ö 

n (e) Theſe were, the deans Sher- upon occaſion of the complaint 

it lock, Wichart, Freeman; the againſt the biſhop of Sarum, 


archdeacons Bull, Stanley, ſef- they declared it their opinion, 
fery, Trimnel, Bouchier ; the That the lower houſe had no 


r. proctors, Verney, Evans, White- * manner of power, judicially 
18 foot, Pooley, Little. « to cenſure any book: That 
ut f) A committee of biſhops they ought not to have en- 


being appointed to declare their * tered upon the examination 1 

judgment of the extrardinary „ of a book of any biſhop of | | 

Proceedings of the lower houſe, this Church, without firſt ac- J 
| % quainting 
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The convo- On the 20th of June; the prolocutor appeared in the up⸗ 


cation diſſol- her houſe, and the archbiſhop told him (as before) that he 
991 could receive no paper but that containing the particularities 
of the general charge againſt the biſhop of Sarum's Expo- 

ſition, which at the bifhop's requeſt he was ready to receive, 

The prolocutor ſaying he had two papers; but could not pre- 

ſent the one without the other, without the direction of the 

lower houſe, went back for the opinion of the houſe, but did 

not return till the convocation was prorogued to Auguſt 7th, 

and thence to September the 18th, and ſo on, till the par- 
liament was diſſolved, and the convocation with it. | 

In theſe ings the biſhops were unanimous, except 

the biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Exeter : The biſhop 

of London had been twice diſappointed of his hopes of being 
advanced to the ſee of Canterbury; fo for ſeveral years he 

was engaged with the Tory party, and oppoſed the court in 

every thing, but with little force or authority: The biſhop 

of Rocheſter * had been deeply engaged in the former reigns, 

and he ſtuck firm to the party, to which, by reaſon of the 

liberties of his life, he brought no ſort of honour. Theſe 


biſhops gave no great reputation to the proceedings of the 
lower houſe, to which they adhered; they likewiſe entered 
their diſſent to the reſolutions taken in the upper houſe. 


From the fire raiſed thus in convocation, a great heat was 
ſpread through the whole clergy of the kingdom ; it alienated 


them from their biſhops, and raiſed factions among them 
every where (g). 


Whilſt 


«« quainting the preſident and 
« biſhops : That their N- 
« the biſhop of Sarum's boo 

« in general terms, without 
«© mentioning the particular paſ- 
ſages on which the cenſure 
was grounded, was defama- 
« tory and ſcandalous: That 
« that biſhop by his excellent 
« Hiſtory of the Reformation, 


„ approved by both houſes of 


« parliament, and other wri- 
„ tings, had done great ſervice 
«« to the Church of England, 
« and deſerved the thanks of 
« their houſe: And, that tho' 
« private perſons may expound 
„the articles of the Church, 


yet that it could not be pro- 
„ per for the convocation at 
« this time to approve, and 
« and much leſs to condemn, 
« ſuch private expoſitions.* 

(g Notwithſtanding Atterbu- 
ry's book had been proved to 
be falſe in many inſtances, yet 
we find the following remark - 
able paſſage concerning it in the 
hiſtory of this convocation, pub- 
liſhed in 1702 in 4to. 

When on April the 8th, Dr. 


Finch returned from the up- 


per houſe to the lower, with an 
account that no meſlage would 
be received from them for want 


of the prolocutor's preſence, the 
| dean 
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Whilſt in England the diſputes about Schiſm, Socinianiſm, Religious” 
and the rights of convocation were carrying on amongſt thoſe 9905 oh 

of the eſtabliſhed church, and the conteſts about doctrinal a 
points, divided the Diſſenters; other kingdoms were no leſs 
disjointed in matters of religion. The Quietiſts were in- 

creaſing not only in Italy but in France (a). The perſecu- a 
tion in France began at firſt upon a few Janſeniſts (b), but | 
afterwards turned to the Proteſtants, on whom it had been 
long very heavy and bloody; this put an end to all diſputes in 
thoſe matters, and a new controverſy aroſe, which was ma- [ 
naged with great heat, between Boſſuet the famous biſhop, | 
fff of Condom and afterwards of Meaux, and La Motte | 
Fenelon, who was in high favour with madam Maintenon, 
and was by her means made preceptor to the Dauphin's chil- 
dren, and advanced to the archbiſhopric of Cambray. Fenelon 
wrote a treatiſe of ſpiritual maxims, according to the ſubtil g 
of the Myſtics. In this treatiſe, he diſtinguiſhed between | 


dean of Glouceſter * in ſome 


reſentment, took occaſion to 
ſay, that ſince the upper houſe 
denicd this correſpondence with 
them, it was now time for the 
houſe to return their thanks to 
Mr. Atterbury, for his learned 
pains in aſſerting and vindica- 
ting the rights of convocation. 
Upon which it was warmly de- 
bated, and the form of thanks 
being propoſed to be changed, 
from learned pains in aſſerting 
© and vindicating, 
* endeavours to aſſert and vin- 
© dicate,* upon a divifion cf the 
houſe, it was carried, as de- 
ſigned, in the affirmative. And 
then the prolocutor ſaid, Mr. 
* Archdeacon of Totneſs, I and 


* this houſe (no parliamentary - 


phraſe, ſays the author of the 
hiſto:y) © return you our thanks, 
* &,” Upon which a letter was 
afterwards ſent to Oxford, That 
whereas Mr. Francis Atter- 


into his 


* Engliſh convocation, as to 
* merit the folemn thanks of 
© the lower houſe of it, for his 


learned pains on that ſubject. 


© It might be hoped the univer- 
* ſity would not be leſs forward 
in taking ſome public notice 
of ſo great a piece of ſervice 
to the Church. And that the 
moſt proper and ſeaſonable 
mark of reſpect to him, would 
be to confer on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by di- 
ploma, without doing exerciſe 
or paying fees: Which was 
accordingly done. 


rr . EE: 


(a) The Quietiſts, or Moli- 


niſts (from Molina the Jeſuit) 
oppo ed the doctrine of Grace, 
as explained by Sth Auſtin, and 
were in that point much the 
ſame as the Semi-Pelagians. 
See Note p. 511. 

(b) The Janſeniſts (from Jan- 
ſenius, biſhop of Vpres, 1635) 
explained the doctrine of Grace, 


A * bury, late of Chrilt-Church, according to the notions of St. Au- 
10 had ſo happily aſſerted the ſtin, or the Calviniſtical ſcheme. 
nt k . 2 and privileges of an | 
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that, which was fafly charged upon them, and that which 
was truly their doctrine : He put the perfection of a ſpiritual 
life, in the loving of God purely for himſelf, without any re- 
ard to ourſelves, even to our own ſalvation : And in our 
eing brought to ſuch a ſtate of indifference, as to have no 
will nor deſire of our own, but to be ſo perfectly united to 
the will of God, as to rejoice in the hope of heaven, only 
becauſe it is the will of God to bring us thither, without any 
regard to our own happineſs. Boſſuet wrote fo ſharply againſt 
him, that one is tempted to think, a rivalry for favour and 
preferment had as great a {hare in it, as zeal for the truth. 
'The matter was ſent to Rome; Fenelon had fo many au- 
thorized and canonrzed writers of his fide, that many diftinc- 
tions miiſt be made uſe of to ſeparate them from him; but 
the king was much ſet againſt him; he put him from his at- 
tendance on the yotmg princeſs, and ſent him to his dioceſe 
His diſgrace ſerved to raiſc his character. Madam Mainte- 
non's violent averſion to a man ſhe ſo lately raiſed, was im- 
puted to his not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſua- 
ding the king to own his marriage with her. But this is only 
conjecture. 
At this time alſo a breach was running through the Lu- 
theran churches. It appeared at firſt openly at Hamburgh, 
where many were going into ſtricter methods of piety, who 
from thence were called Pietiſts. There is no difference of 
opinion between them and the reſt, who are moſt rigid to old 
forms, and are jealous of all new things, eſpecially of a ſtric- 
it ter courſe of devotion beyond what they themſelves are in- 
1 clined to practiſe. But to return to England. 
| A new con. With the new parliament the king ſummoned a new con- 
| vocation cal- vacation. Dr. Sherlock preached a Latin ſermon at the 
| led. opening, and Dr. Woodward (a civilian grown popular by 
17012. his oppoſition to his dioceſan *, to whom he owed his pre- 
* ferments) carried it fer prolocutor againſt Dr. Beveridge. 
archdeacon of Colcheſter. The firſt act of the two houſes 
was an addreſs to the king, the 22d of January, on occaſion 
of the French king's proclaiming the pretender. 
t They expreſſed therein the deep reſentment every one of i 
ij | | them had, at their firſt hearing of the great indignity which 


the French king offered to his majeſty and his people, in de- | 
clariuig the pretended prince of Wales to be king of his ma- # 
jefty's realms and dominions. They renewed. their pro- | 
teſtations of a firm and unſhaken allegiance : And aſſured hi: + 
1H majeſty, they would do their utmoſt endeavours, in then . 
le | - reſpective places and Rayons, ta maintain his rightful tie 


f 
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nd the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line, as by law. eſtabliſhed, 
* againſt the ſaid pretended prince, and all other his majelty's. 
open and ſecret enemies, &c. And the king gave them a 
E gracious anſwer. „ g | 
The faction raiſed in the lower houſe, during the laſt con- The diſpute 
vocation, had {till the majority; ſeveral books were writ to 3 = 3 
ſhow, that by our conſtitution the power of adjourning was eng f 
wholly in the archbiſhop, The original book of the convo- is revived. 
cation, that fate in 1661, being happily found, it ſhowed . 
the practice of that convocation. agreed with the biſhops in 
every particular (c). But though it was communicated to 
the lawes houſe, it had no effect upon them; for when par- 
ties are once formed, and a reſolution is taken upon other 
conſiderations, no evidence can convince thoſe, who have 
beforehand reſolved to adhere to their point. Accordingly 
the diſpute about the power of adjourning was revived, and 
on the 28th of January a member of the lower houſe moved | 
to change the form of entry in the minutes, which being 
done, the prolocutor, in his own name, continued and pro- 
| rogued the houſe, inſtead of intimating, that it was con- 
tinued and prorogued (d). | 0 
This was excepted againſt by ſeveral members, on Feb. 3; 
but it was carried by a majority, that there fhould be no al- 
teration, and that the matter ſhould not then be further de- 
E bated: And when the ſchedule of prorogation came down 
from the upper houfe, it was laid aſide, while the houſe was 
proceeding to other buſineſs. A member moved, that the 
meſſage delivered to the prolocutor might be communicated 
to the houſe, which he thought they had a right to inſiſt on; | 
the majority oppoſed him, and they went on to appoint a 
committee of grievances. And then the prolocutor adjourned 
a by the authority of the houſe, and the diſſenting members 
proteſted by word of mouth ; and before the next meeting put 


E (c) It muſt be obſerved, that vocations were recorded not in 
we adds of the convocations.were the ercat regilters, but in di- 
tbecorded in the archbiſhop's re- ſtinct volumes: All which pe- 
© gifters, till the death of arch- riſhed in the fire of 1666. 

& biſhop Morton, in 1500. The d) Inſtæad of the uſual form, 
| laſt convocation extant in the Prolocutor intimavit hanc con- 
E: archbiſhops regiſters; were held * vocationem eſſe continuatam, 
489; and, in the laſt of thoſe &.“ they entered in their mi- 
v hoſe acts are entire, except the nutes the phraſe of, Dominus 
Lonvocation of 1640, publiſhed * protocutor continuavit et pro- 1 
nn Nalſon's Collections. After * rogavit quoxd hanc domum.” | 
Morton's time, che acts of con- | 5 1 
1 1 their 
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their verbal. proteſtation into writing. On February 9, a 
motion was made, that that proteſtation might be admitted 


and entered as a ſtanding evidence of their aſſerting the 


juſt 
rights and authority of the preſident. This was peel by 


a majority. But Dr. Beveridge propoſed a eren © Whe- 
ther upon ſuppolition that the houſe may fit upon ſynodical 


huſineſs, afterithe coming down of the ſchedule, till they 
think their buſineſs over, the houſe would agree that the 
ſchedule ſnhauld be then executed, and the houſe prorogued 
to the, day and hour there ſpecified, by virtue of the ſaid 


14 ſchedule, aud in obecience_to the authority whereby the 


< whole convocation was prorogued.” Lo evade anſwering 


.. this] queſtion, it was at laſt agreed, That a committec 


ſhould be appointed to conſider of ſuch an expedient about 


the prorogation of the lower houſe, as might tend to the com- 
Benz of diſputes: And eight were fixed on one fide, viz. 


Hooper, Dr. Jane, Lr. Aldrich, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. 
Binckes, Mr. Needham, Mr. Moor, and Dr. Wynne: 
And eight on the other fide, 'viz. Dr. Beveridge, Dr. Haley, 
Dr. Willis, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Trimnel, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. 
Green, and Mr. Lloyd. And this committee meeting, Fe- 
bruary 10, agreed, That no forms of prorogation ſhould be 
© uſed;by the prolocutor hereatter, that were not uſed before thc 
£ laſt convocation : 'I hat the forms uſed by the prolocutor in 
< the convocations of 1556, and 1588, ſhould hereafter be 
< uſed by the prolocutor in the order they lie in the books, 
beginning with the firſt till they are gone through: And 
© that they ſhould be pronounced by the prolocutor, when 
the houſe agreed that their buſineſs was over.“ Aſter this, 
ſome boaſted of the advantage gained on the fide of the lowe 
houſe, and that the archbiſhop's friends had given up his 


Kauſe, and excluded the ſchedule from any concern in the 


adjournment. This was ſo induſtrioufly ſpread, that the cight 
members of the committee drew up a declaration of their 
ſenſe, in which they ſignified, among other things, that 
they refuſed an alteration that was offered on the third a- 
ticle of the agreement forementioned, viz. . That the form 
£ ſhould not be pronounced by the prolocutor, till the hou!? 


agreed that their bufineſs was over: This they refuſech 


becauſe, though they might generally preſume upon the 
archbiſhop's conſent tor their fitting to difpatch all proper bi- 
fineis; yet they could not agree to any thing that ſhould pre- 
clude his right to prorogue them immediately, if he found 
it expedient: And that they uſed the words © pronounced 0 


the prolocutor, * to prevent the putting any queſtion 4 * 
oul; 
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houſe about * adjourning themſelves; * and that the proroga- 
tion might be always to the time and place appointed by the 
ſchedule. _ ty | 
On Feb. 12, the prolocutor being indiſpoſed, appointed 
the dean of Chtiſt-Church to act as his deputy : And a de- 
puty ſo appointed had been accepted, had application been 
duly made to the preſent to approve and confirm him. But 
no ſuch application being made, the archbiſhop ſent for the 
clergy, and prorogued the convocation to the 142, telling 
them, that an incident had happened of great moment, 
which he and his brethren nul tale time to conſider ot. 
On February 13, Dr. Weoody-ard, the prolocutor, died in 
his Jodgings at Weilminiter, in very unhappy circumſtances. 
The archbiſhop, on the 14th, told the inferior clergy, he 
was much ſurprized at the ncv:s of it; and adjourned them 
to the 19th. The prolocutor, before his laſt ſickneſs, had 
completed much of his biſhop, my lord of Sarum, on ac- 
count of hs breach of privilege in his treatment of him. The 
caſe was thus: The biſhop viſiting his clergy, the clergy paid 
their attendance; But the dean of Sarum declined appearing 
as rector of Peuly, without making a reafonable excuſe ; 
nay, rather aggravated his abſence with contempt. The 
biſhop ordered a citation in the uſual method. When the 
time of privilege afterwards commenced, he ordered his chan- 
cellor to put a *ftet* upon the caule, and there was no far- 
ther proceeding. Upon this a formal complaint was, on 
February q, preſented to the upper houſe, in which this was 
repreſented, not only as an unlawful moleſtation of a mem- 
ber of the lower houſe, but an injury offered to the whole 
body of the convocation, in the perſon of the prolocutor. 
The archbiſhop and biſhops anſwered, that the proceedings 
referred to were begun when there was no privilege, and 
that upon the opening of the preſent convocation, a *ſet* 


was put upon the cauſe, nor was there any citation of proceſs 


decreed ſince. 


The proſecution of this complaint {which is ſaid to have 
been carried on with great partiality and prejudice) ceaſing 
upon. the prolocutor's death, and there being no buſineſs de- 
pending but the clergy's pretenſions of exemption from the 
ſynodical authority of the upper houſe, the archbiſhop, on 
the 19th of February, diſmiſſed the clergy with a ſpeech: 
In which, taking occaſion from their Semi of the biſhop 
of Sarum, he tells them, „He hopes for the future, they 
* will not be ſurprized into complaints, but would ſtay till 


* they were aſſured they were well grounded both in right 
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te and Fact. He adds, that the choice of a new proloctits; 
« would not how be fo ſeaſnable, for that many members 
Were abſent, attending their reſpective cures ; and that a 
"var Vas breaking out, which would turn mer's thoughts 
another way : And that therefore he intended a proroga- 
tion. He tells them, their heats had given great offence, 
cven to thoſe that underſtand not the nature of the con- 
troverſy, but were concerned that there ſhould be any diſ- 
ferences among ſuch as were, by profeſſion, the miniſters 
de of the Goſpel of peace.” The prorogation was to the 
| F of March. Aſter the archbiſhop's ſpecch, with which 

Tome were well ſatisfied, others diſcovered their great diſcon- 

tent. They met again in Henry VIFs chapel two days after, 

and reſolving themſelves into a fort of aſſembly, cok: a mo- 

derator or chairman. And when the day came to which 

both houſes had been prorogued, they came up as a houſe, 

without a prolocutor, to the chamber adjoining to the Jeru- 
ſalem-Chamber, and there meeting the biſhop of Lincoln, 

who, as the archbiſhop's commiſſary had now prorogued the 

the convocation to a farther day, begged him to carry a meſ- 

ſage to the archbiſhop, of their defire to proceed to the choice 

of a ptolocutor. The biſhop offered, in order to prevent 
miſtakes, to receive their meſſage in writing. Upon which 

they began to expreſs themſelves to this effect: © It is the 

© unanimous defire of the lower houſe, &c.* One preſent * 
immediately interpoſed, and ſaid, that they were not a houſe, 

and that many members did not aſſent to ſuch a meſſage; 

and therefore, at moſt, it could with truth run only in the 

name of © ſeveral members of the lower houſe.” This raiſed 

a new clamour; and thoſe who aſſumed the name of a houle, 
eſpecially Dr. Finch, fell ſeverely on the member who thus 

openly diſſented, as a betrayer of their rights and liberties, 

Whetherthe ? The king's death, which happened a day or two after, 
convocation ſhould have fut an end to theſe diſputes, but inſtead of that, 
was diffolved - = 4 a . 
by the king's occaſioned another queſtion, Whether the convocation did 
death ? expire with the king? The archbiſhop and biſheps were 
22 8525 ſenſible, that the convocation, being aſſembled by the arch- 
biſhop's mandate in obedience to the king's writ, could no 
longer ſubſiſt, than while the royal writ remained in force; 
ſince in the late act for empowering the parliament to fit after 
the king's death, no proviſion was made to continue the 
conxocation. But that part of the lower houſe, who had al- 
ſumed new claims, were taught (as hath been obfcrved) 
to call themſelves a parliamentary body, and at leaſt to at- 
tend upon a parliament by virtue of the Præmunientes clauſc, 
. A een 


c 
cc 
ce 
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which they had lately got executed in ſeveral dioceſes. And 
therefore they infiſted, that they were ſuch a part of the par- 
liament, as could not be ſeparated from it ; and conſequently 
if they were no longer a provincial ſynod, they were how- 
_ ever a part of the national clergy ſummoned by the Præmu- 
nientes clauſe to meet in parliament. And, indeed, had 
their parliamentary notions been true, this had been a jult 
inference from them. But when they came to conſult the 
learned in the law, they ſoon found, that the act for con- 
tinuing the parliament did by 'no means include the convo- 
cation, which, being called by a different writ, had a diffe- 
rent conſtitution, and muſt determine with the kings death. 
When they were under this diſappointment, they ſollicited 
ſome friends in the houſe of lords to bring in an extraordinary 
clauſe, to declare the convocation to be ſtill in being. This 
was moved by the carl of Rocheſter, but the attorney-gene- 
ral declaring it was againft the queen's eccleſiaſtcal ſupremacy, 
it was let fall, and they were forced to acquieſce in the dite 
lution. | 

Upon the queen's acceſſion to the crown, all theſe angry 
men, that had raifed this lame in the Church, as they treated 
the memory of the late king witk muchindecent contempt, ſo 
they ſeemed very conhdent, that for the future, all prefer- 
ments ſhould be diſtributed among them (the queen having 
ſuperſeded the commiſhon for eccleſiaſtical preferments) and 
they thought they were full of merit, and were as full of 


hopes. 
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| [+ BOOK XXVII. 
[! Containing the Three firſt Years of Queen Anne, 
from 1702 to 1704. | 


= | | . 
[| Queen Anne's Acceſſion— Account of her befere ſhe wwos 
queen — Riſe and charafter of the duke of Marlbo- 

rough—The queen prejudic' d againſt the Whigs and 
in favour of the Tories —Her firſt ſpeech to her privy- 
council and to the parliament—Cenſieruation in Ho!- 
land at king William's death-—The qucen's letter to th? 
States. Proceedings in France Civil lift ſettled —4 
Lill for the public accounts IT he abjuration-oath re- 
fuſed by few—A miniſiry formed. Debate in council 
about war and the foreigners ſerving in the army— 
Wer againſt France proclaimed— A bill of union pro- 
Poſed between the two kingdems—Falſe reports of di- 
fans againſt the queen—Libellous pamphlets cenſured 
Parliament prerogued with a ſpeech. Naval prepe- 
ration. Affairs of Scotland An union treated cf, and 
comes to nething Affairs of Ireland ee, 
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War in Poland Treaty with Bavaria—Poſture of 


afairs in the beginning of the war— Keyſer fewaert taken 
— Attempt upon Nimeguen.—Landau taken by ſtorm. 
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ant to the act of ſucceſſion, devolved to the princels 1701-2. 
Anne of Denmark, daughter of king James II. by 


the lady Anne Hyde (e). 


le) She was the daughter of 
the earl of Clarendon, The 
king, when duke of York, was 
contracted to her at Breda, No- 
vember. 24, 1659, and pri- 
vately married to her at Wor- 
ceſter-houſe, September 5, 1660, 
in .the night, by Dr. Joſeph 
Crowcher the duke's chaplain. 
Her father ſolemnly proteſted, 
that he knew nothing of the 
matter, till it broke out in 1662. 
The duke thought to have ſha- 
ken her from claiming her mar- 
rape by great promiſes and as 
great threatenings. But ſhe, be- 
ing a woman of a high ſpirit, 
fad, ſhe was his wife, and 
would have it known that ſhe 
was fo, let him uſe her after- 
wards as he pleaſed. King 

harles IT. ordered ſome bi- 

ops and judges to peruſe the 
proofs ſhe had to produce, and 
they reporting the marnage was 
good, the king, not being then 
willing to aw, with the earl cf 
Clarendon, told his brother he 
muſt live with her whom he had 
made his wife. The Cuchels 
of Vork was a very extrabidi- 
nary woman. She had great 
kuowledge and g lively ſenſe of 


This princeſs was born at 


St. James's on the 6th of February 1664-5. She was ſent 


to 


things. She ſcon underſtood 
what belonged to a princels, 
and took ſtare on her rather too 
much. She writ well, and had 
begun the duke's life, of which 
ſhe ſhewed Dr. Burnet a volume. 
It was all drawn from the duke's 
journal ; and he intended to 
have employed Burnet in carry- 
ing it on. She was bred to 
great ſtrictneſs in religion, and 
practiſed ſecret confeſſion. Mor- 
ley was her confeſſor. She be- 
gan at twelve years old, and 
continued under his direction, 
till, upon her father's diſgrace, 
he was put from the court. She 
was generous and friendly, but 
was too ſevere an enemy. It 
was ſuppoſed ſhe had been pre- 
vailed upon to change her reli- 
gion, for a paper was publiſhed 
by Maimburg, after her death, 
giving an account of the grounds 
of her converſion, which paper 
the duke of York ſhewed Bur- 
net, all writ with her own hand, 
but would not let him copy it, 
though he gave him leave to 
read it twice. After a long de- 
cay of health ſhe died in 1672, 
very little beloved or lamen:ed. 
Her haughtineſs had raiſed her 

many 
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Account of 
her before 
ſhe was 


2 


eyes, which the change of air, and the methods there uſed, 
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to France in 1669, which much alarmed the people, on 2 
ſurmiſe, that ſhe was gone thither to be bred a Catholic; the 
gotry and ſuperſtition of her father, who had found means 
to pervert her mother, being well known, But their fears 
ceaſed, when it was found ſhe was ſent there on account of 
her health only, ſhe having at that time a defluxion in her 


ſoon removed; and ſhe returned to England much improved 
in her conſtitution and perſon. Dr. Mui Compton, dean 
of the chapel, and afterwards biſhop of London, had the care 


of her education. 


The duke of York, two years after the death of his fir{ 
wiſe, married, in 1673, Mary of Eſte, the duke of Modena's 
daughter, a rigid Papiſt (f), by which means, all hopes of 


many enemies, and her friends, 
becauſe of the change of her 


religion, reckored her death ra- 


ther a bleſſing than a loſs at that 


time. She bore the duke of 
York four ſons and four daugh- 
ters, Charles of York, duke of 
Cambridge, born the 22d of 
October, 1660, who died at 
ſeven months old; James of 
York, called alſo duke of Cam- 
bridge, born the 12th of July 
1663, who died in 1667; 
Charles of York, duke of Ken- 
dal, third ſon, born the 4th of 
July, 1666, and who died in 


May 1667 ; Edgar of York, 


duke of Cambridge, the fourth 
fon, was born the 14th of Sep- 


tember 1667, and died the 8th 


of June 1672. The four daugh- 


ters were, 1. Manz xv of York, 


born the zoth of April, 1662, 
a princeſs of great beauty and 
eminent virtue, who was mar- 
ried to William Henry of Naſ- 
ſau, prince of Orange, after- 
wards king William III. and 
died on the 28th of December, 
1694. 2. AxNxE of York, ſe- 
cond daughter, born at St. 
James's on the 6th of February, 


4 


1664-5. Henrietta of Vork, 
third daughter, born at White- 
hall the 1 3th of January, 1608, 
and deceaſed at ten months old ; 
and . Katharine of York, fourth 
daughter, who was born the 
gth of February 1670, and 
died the cth of December 
1671. 

f) The crew ducheſs of York 
was brought over by the earl of 
Peterborough (who had marricd 
her by proxy) in the winter of 
1673, She was then very 
young, about ſixteen, but of 2 
a full growth. She was a 
graceful perſon, with a pood 

are of beauty, and ſo much 
wit and cunning, that, during 
all king Charles's reign, ſhe 
behaved herielf in ſo obliging 2 
manner, and ſeemed ſo innocent 
and good, that ſhe gained upon 
all that came near her, and poſ- 
ſeſled them with ſuch imprei- 
ſions of her, that it was long 
before her behayiour, after ſhe 
was queen, could make them 
change their thoughts of her. 
So artificially did this young Ita 
lian carry herſelf, that ſhe de- 


ceived even the eldeſt and moſt 
jealous 
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Proteſtant male-heir being loſt, à greater value was raiſed Anne. 
in the people for, the princeſſes Mary and Anne, from the 1701-2, 


general expectation of having the ſucceſſion continued to 
them, whom, with joy, they ſaw educated in the Proteſtant 
religion. 

Upon the marriage of the princeſs Mary to the prince of 
Orange, her father was very preſſing with the king his bro- 
ther, to leave him the diſpotal of his other daughter the prin- 
ceſs Anne; but the king thought it more adviſeable to hear- 
ken to the importunities of his parliament, and marry her alſo 
to a Proteſtant prince, In the year 1681, the prince of Ha- 
nover (afterwards king George I, of England) came over to 
make his addreſſæs to her: But he was ſcarce got hither, 
when he received orders from his father not to proceed in that 
deſign; for he had agreed a match for him with his brother 
the duke of Zell's daughter, which, at that time, was more 


advantageous to the family. Two years after, prince George Prince 


of Denmark, ſecond fon of Frederick III. and younger bro- c—_ 
ther of Chriſtian V. kings of Denmark, came into England, comes into 


in order to marry the princeſs Anne. Accordingly, eleven England, 


days after his arrival, they were ſolemnly married by the bi- 
ſhop of London, in the chapel-royal at St. James's, on the 


Ju:y 19, 
1683, and 
marrics the 


28th of July 1683. This marriage, at firſt, did by no princets 


means pleaſe the nation: For it was known that the propoſi- 
tion came from France, and therefore it was apprchended, 
that the Engliſh and French courts reckoned, they were ſure 
he would change his religion. But theſe apprehenſions were, 
by experience, found to be entirely groundleſs. He had now 
lived, in all reſpects, the happieſt with his princeſs that was 
poſſible, except in one point. For, though there was a child 
born almoſt every vear for many years, yet they all died; fo 
that the moſt fruitful marriage of the age was fatally blaſted 
as to the efſect of it (gh). 


Upon 


jealous perſons, both in the as long as ſhe was ducheſs. Bur- 
court and the country. Only net J. 368, 
ſometimes a ſatyiical temper (g) Their children, beſides 
broke out too much, which was ſeveral miſcarriages, were as 
imputed to youth and wit not follow: 


enough pradliſed to the world. The firſt was a daughter, of 


k 


She ayoided the appearances of 
a zealot, or a meddler in bu- 
linefs, and gave herſelf up to 
mnocent cheartulneſs, and was 
amverſally elleemed and loved 


whom her royal highne:s was 
delivered on the 12th of May, 
1684; and, being dead, was 
privately interred. II. Lady 


Mary, ſecond daughter, born at 
3 White 


nne, 
July 28. 
Burnet, 


1 
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ef Matlb, 
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| Von the princeſs's marriage, the lady Churchill (after- 
wards ducheſs of Marlborough) was, at the princeſe's earneſt 
requeſt to her father, made one of the Jadies of her bed- 
chamber, and was at length diſtinguiſhed by fo high a place 
in her favour, as perhaps no perſon ever arrived at a 
higher with queen or princeſs. She had an aſcendant 
over the princeſs in every thing : She was a woman of lit- 


tle knowledge, but of a clear apprehenſion, and a truc 


udgment; a warm and hearty friend, violent and ſudden in 
LY reſolutions, and impetuous in her way of ſpeaking, She 
was thought proud and infolent on her favour, though ſhe 
uſed none of the common arts of a court to maintain it: For 
ſhe did not beſet the princeſs, nor flatter her. She ſtaid much 
at home, and looked carefully after the education of her 
children. The beginning of the princeſs's kindneſs for her 
had a much earlier date than her entrance into her ſervice. 
They had uſed to be together, when children, and the rr in- 
ceſs even then expreſs'd a particular fondneſs for her. This 
inclination increaſed with their years ; and the princeſs 2lways 
diſtinguiſhed her by the pleaſure ſhe took in her converſation 
and confidence. Hence it was, that, upon ker marriage, ſhe 


was ſo deſirous to have her near her perſon (h). 


Whitehall the 2d of June, 1685, 
who died in February, 1686. 
III. Lady Anne Sophia, third 
daughter, born at Windſor the 
12th of May, 1686, died the 
February following. IV. WII. 
Liam, firſt fon, born at the 
royal palace at Hampton-Court 
the 24th of July, 1689, was, at 
his baptiſm, declared by king 
William duke of Glouceſter, 
who dicd July 24, 1700. V. 
The lady Mary, a fourth 
daughter, was born at St. 
5 in the month of Octo- 
er, 1690. but died ſoon after 
ſhe was baptized. VI. George, 
another ſon, was born at Sion- 
Houſe, the 17th day of April, 
1692, but died as ſoon as 
born. 
th) Sarah Jennings, daugh- 
ter and coheireſs {with her fitter 
the counteſs of Tyrconnel) of 


Af ter 


Richard Jennings, of Sandridge 
in Hertfordſhire, Eſq; by his 
wife Frances, daughter and 
heireſs of Sir Gifford Thorn- 
hurſt, of Agnes-Court in Kent, 
baroner, was born on the 2th 
of May, 1660, the day of king 
Charles's reftoration, and in 
1681 married to John Churchill 
(then a colonel of dragoons, and 
afterwards duke of Marlbo- 
rovgh). She was at that time 
in great favour with the princeſs 
Anne, of which ſhe herfcif gives 
the following account : 

The beginning of the prin- 
ceſs's kindneſs for me had 2 
much carlier date than my en- 
trance into her ſervice. My 
promotion to this honour was 
wholly owing to impreſſions ſhe 
had before reccived to my ad- 
vantage; we had uſed to play 
together, when ſhe was a cor 

an 


and ſhe even then expreſſed a 
particular fondneſs for me. This 
inclination increaſed with our 
years. I was often at court, 
and the princeſs always diſtin- 
guiſhed me by the pleaſure ſhe 
took to honour me, preferably 
to others, with her converſation 
and confidence. In all her par- 
ties for amuſement, I was ure, 
by her choice, to be one ; and 
ſo deſirous ſhe became of having 
me always near her, that, upon 
her marriage with the prince of 
Denmark in 1683, it was, at 
her own earneſt requeſt to her fa- 
ther, I was made one of the la- 
dies of her bed-chamber. 

What conduced to render me 
the-more agreeable to her in this 
Ration was, doubtleſs, the diſ- 
like ſhe had conceived to moſt 
of the other perſons about her, 
and particularly to her firſt lady 
of the bed- chamber, the coun- 
teſs of Clarendon ; a lady, whoſe 
diſcourſe and manner (though 
the princeſs thought they agreed 
very well together) could not 
poſſibly recommend her to fo 
young a miſtteſs: for ſhe looked 
like a mad woman, and talked 
ke a ſcholar. Indeed her 
highneſs's court was throughout 
ſo oddly compoſed, that I think 
it would be making myſelf no 
eat compliment, if I ſhould 
fay, her chuſing to ſpend more 
of her time with me, than with 
any of her other ſervants, did 
no diſcredit to her taſte. Be 
that as it will, it-is certain ſhe 
at length diſtinguiſhed me by to 
high a place in her favour, as 
perhaps no perſon ever arrived 
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+» After her father king James's acceſſion to the throne, the Anne. 
princeſs, during his whole-reign, kept her court as private 


C 


at a 1 with queen or prin- 
ceſs. And, if from hence I may 
draw any glory, it is, that I 
both obtained and held this 
place without the aſſiſtance of 
flattery; a charm, which in 
truth her inclination for me, 
together with my unwearied 
application to ſerve and amuſe 
her, rendered needleſs z but 
which, had it been otherwiſe, 
my temper and turn of mind 
would never have ſuffered me to 
employ. 
Young as I was, when I firſt 
became this high favourite, I 
laid it down for a maxim, that 
flattery was falſhood to my truſt, 
and ingratitude to my greateſt 
friend; and that I did not de- 
ſerve ſo much favour, if I could 
not venture the loſs of it by 
ſpeaking the truth, and by pre- 
ferring the real intereſt of my 
miſtreſs before the pleaſing her 
fancy, or the ſacrificing to her 
paſſion, From this rule I never 
twerved. And, though my tem- 
per and my notions in moſt 
things were widely different 
from thoſe of the princeſs, yet, 
during a long courſe of years, 
ſne was ſo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with me for openly 


{peaking my ſentiments, that 


ſhe ſometimes profeſſed a deſire, 
and even added her command, 
that it ſhould be always conti- 
nued, promiſing never to be of- 
fended at it, but to love me the 
better for my frankneſs. 

Favour with a princeſs upon 
theſe terms, engaged me to her 
in the manner that it ought; J 
mean, by a ſentiment which I 

chuſe 
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P 
Anne. ſhe could, conſiſtent with her ſtation. When the king's defhigns 


were diſcovered, and Popiſh counſels began to prevail, attempts 
were made to draw the princeſs into them. The king indeed uſed 
no harſhneſs with her; he only diſcovered his wiſhes, by put- 
ting into her hands fome books and papers, which he hoped 


thuſe to call Honour, rather 


than Gratitude or Duty, be- 


cauſe, while it employs all the 
juſtice and affection af theſe, it 
ſeems to expreſs a more diſin- 
tereſted principle of action. For- 
can truly af 

conſidered myſelf on any occa- 

ſion where her intereſt or glory 

was concerned, nor had 1 any 

idea of a miſery which I would 

not have ſooner incurred, than 

the inward ſhame of being con- 

ſcious of a failure in this reſpect. 

The facts themſelves, which I 

am going to relate, will in a 

great degree evince the truth of 
what I ſay; and that the prin- 

ceſs was perfectly perſuaded of 
it, is, I think, ſufficiently ma- 

nifeſt both from her letters to 

me, and from that unreſerved 


intimacy of friendſhip, in which 


we for many years lived toge- 
ther. Fa | 

Kings and princes, for the 
moſt part, imagine they have a 
dignity peculiar to their birth 
and ſtation, which ought to 
raiſe them above all connexion 
of friendſhip with an inferior. 
Their paſſion is to be admired 
and feared, to have ſubjects aw- 
fully . obedient, and ſervants 
blindly obſequious to their plea- 
ſure. Friendſhip is an offenſive 
word, it imports a kind of 
equality between the parties ; it 
ſuggeſts nothing to the minds 
of crowns or thrones, high ti- 
tles-or immenſe revenues, - toun- 


rm, that I never 


tains of honour or ſountains of 
riches ; prerogatives which the 
poſſeſſors would have always 
uppermoſt in the thoughts of 
thoſe who are permitted to ap- 
proach them. N 
The princeſs had a different 
taſte. A friend was what ſhe 
moſt coveted ; and for the fake 
of friendſhip (a relation which 
ſhe did not difdain to have with 
me) the was fond even of that 
Equality which ſhe thought be- 
longed to it. She grew uneaſy 
to be treated by me with the 
form and ceremony due to her 
rank ; nor could ſhe bear from 
me the ſound of words which 
implied in them diſtance and 
ſuperiority, It was this turn of 
mind, which made her one day 
propoſe to me, that, whenever 
I ſhould happen to be abſent 
from her, we might in all our 
letters write ourſelves by feigned 
names, ſuch as would import 
nothing of diſtinction of rank 
between us. Morley and Free- 
man were the names her fancy 
hit upon; and ſhe left me to 
chute by which of them I would 
be called, My frank open tem- 
per naturally led me to pitch 


upon Freeman, and ſo the prin- 


ceſs took the other; and from 
this time Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Freeman began to converſe as 
equals, made ſo by affection and 
friendſhip. Conduct of the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 9. 
&. | 


might 
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might induce her to a change of religion (i). Lord Tyrcon- Anne. 


nel alſo took ſome pains with his ſiſter-in-law, the lad 


5 1701. 


Churchill, to engage her, if poſſible, to make uſe, for the 


ſame end, of that great favour he knew ſhe enjoyed with the 

princeſs; but all theſe endeavours proved fruitleſs, and the 

prince and princeſs of Denmark remained firm to their reli- 
ion. 

Though the queen, after ſhe had declared herſelf with 
child, declined giving the princeſs of Denmark any ſatisfaction 
in that matter, yet it does not appear that ſhe thought it an 
impoſture ; nor did ſhe, in her letter to the queen, when ſhe 
left the court, give the leaſt hint of ſuch a ſuſpicion. Upon 
the landing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the king went 
down to Saliſbury to his army, and the prince of Denmark 
with him: But the news c uickly came from thence, that the 
prince of Denmark had deſerted the king and joined the 
prince of Orange, and that the king was returning to Lon- 
don. The princeſs was fo ſtruck with the apprehenſions of 
the king's diſpleaſure, that ſhe told the lady Churchill, ſhe 
could not bear the thoughts of it, and declared, rather than 
ſee her father, ſhe would jump out at the window. The 
biſhop of London (who, in that critical time, abſconded) 
was then lodged ſecretly in Suftolk-ſtreer. Ihe princeſs im- 
mediately ſent the lady Churchill (who knew where he was 
to concert meaſures with the biſhop, how ſhe ſhauld with- 
draw from the court. It was agreed, that he ſhould come 
about midnight in a hackney-coach near the Cockpit, in or- 
der to convey the princeſs to {ome place where the might be 
private and ſafe. 

The princeſs went to bed at the uſual time to prevent ſuſ- 
picion. Lady Churchill came to her. foon aſter; and, with 
her and lady Fitzharding, and one fervant, the princeſs, by 
the back-ſtairs which went down from her cloſet, walked to 
the coach, where they found the bithop and the earl of Dor- 
ſet. They conducted them that night to the bithoy's houſe 
in the city, and the next day to the lord Dorſet's at Copt- 
Hall, from whence they went to Nottingham, where the 
country gathered about the princels, aud forming themſelves 


(i) The ducheſs of Ma:1bo- . 
rouph obſerves here, that, had 
the princeſs had any inclination 
to change her religion, the 
chaplains about her were ſuch 
divines as could have faid but 


little in defence of their own re- 
gion, or to ſecure her againſt 
the pretences of Popery, recom- 
mended to her by a father and a 
king, Conduct of the ducheſs 
* of Marlborough, p. 15 


into 


Conduct of 
the ducheſs 
of Marld. 
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Anne. into a little army, choſe to be commanded by the biſhop of 
1701-2. London, which he too eaſily accepted; but the princeſs did 
not think herſelf ſafe, till ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince 
of Orange's friends. | 

Quickly after this the king fled into France, and, the 
throne being declared vacant, was preſently filled with the 
prince and princeſs of Orange. The parliament thought 
proper to ſettle the crown on king William for life, and the 
princeſs of Denmark gave her conſent to it. The lad 
Churchill at firſt took a great deal of pains (which ſhe be- 
lieved the king and queen never forgot) to perſuade her againſt 
it ; but, finding that all the principal men, except the r 
bites, were for king William, and Dr. Tillotſon (whom ſhe 
conſulted) having convinced her of the expediency of the ſet- 
tlement propoſed, ſhe adviſed the princeſs to acquieſce in it, 
and carried Dr. Tillotſon to her to ſecond her advice. Upon 
what the doctor faid to her, the princeſs took care that no 
diſturbance ſhould be made by her pretended friends the 
Jacobites, who had preſſed her earneſtly to form an oppoſi- 
tion. | - 

Not long after the advancement of king William to the 
throne, the miſunderftanding between not only the king, but 
alſo the queen and the princeſs of Denmark, broke out, of 
which a large account has been given. Though, after 
queen Mary's death, there was (as has been ſaid) a recon- 
ciliation, yet it went not much farther than what civility and 
decency required; and ſuch a coldneis had continued be— 
tween the king and the princeſs,” that ſhe was not made ac- 
quainted with public affairs, or encouraged to recommend 
any to poſts of truſt and advantage: Neither had the miniſtty 
orders to inform her how matters went, or to oblige thoſe 
about her. Only the earl of Marlborough, after fome years 
of diſgrace, had been taken again into favour; and nothing 
had contented him better, than the command he had the for- 
mer year of the troops which were {ent to the aſſiſtance of the 
States. As he afterwards became the greateſt general of the 
age, it will be proper to give a brief account of his riſe and 
character. 

Riſe and John Churchill, earl (afterwards duke) of Marlborough, 
character of was fecond ſon of Sir Winſton Churchill, of Wotton Baſflct in 
the cart of Wiltſhire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Drake, of Aſhe, 


Marlbo- : ET" oj 
rough. in the pariſh of Muſbury in Devonſhire (k). He was born at 


Burnet, Aſſie 


Boyer. | . 
| (K) His original is traced up branch of the illuſtrious houſe of 
to Roger de Couicill, a younger Leon in France, who attending 

| William 
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Aſhe the 24th of June, 1650. He was brought young to Anne. 
court, and made a page of honour to the duke of York, 1701-2. 


who, — — 


William the Conqueror into 
England, received, as a reward 


for his ſervices a conſiderable 


eſtate in land ; was | 27 vm" 
to Sir Bartholomew de Courcill, 
by corruption called Currichel, 
and ſo Churchill who held the 
caſtleof Briſtol for king Stephen; 
and whoſe deſcendant, Otho de 
Churchill, was the founder of a 
ſpreading family in Devonſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, and Wiltſhire. 
Of this laſt county, and of the 
town of Wotton Bafſet, was 
Winſton Churchill, Eſq; who, 
having had a liberal education 
at St. John's College, Oxon, 
aſſerted, and ſuffered for the 
cauſe of king Charles I. but 
upon the reſtoration was choſen 
member of parliament for Wey- 
month, admitted fellow of the 
royal ſociety, foon after knight- 
ed, and appointed commiſſioner 
of the claims in Ireland, where 
he began to retrieve his broken 
fortune ; and afterwards, by 
the favour of the duke of York, 
made one of the clerks comp- 
trollers of the Green-cloth to the 
king. By his wife Elizabeth, 
dir Winſton had ſeven ſons and 


tour daughters, I. Winſton, 
who died young. II. Jobn, 
late duke of Marlborough. III. 


George, born at Aſhe, Febru- 
ary 20, 1653. He was bred 
to the ſea-ſervice, and was a- 
bove twenty years gentleman 
of the beq-chamber to prince 
George of Denmark. He was 
member for St. Albans in every 
parliament from 1685 to his 
death in r710, except the laſt, 
when. he ſerved for Plymouth, 
Vor. XV, 


He commanded a ſquadron in 
1689, and behaved with great 
bravery in the battle of La 
Hogue in 1692, being then 
commander of the St, Andrew, 
a ſecond rate, He was made 
one of the lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty in 1699, where 
he continued till 1702, when 
the earl of Pembroke was made 
high - admiral. Queen Anne 
made him admiral of the Blue, 
and one of the council to prince 
George, as lord high-admiral. 
He was afterwards admiral of 
the White, and commander in 
chief during the indiſpoſition of 
Sir George Rooke. Upon the 
death of prince George, his 
commiſſion ending, he retired 
from buſineſs by reaſon of an 
ill ſtate of health. He died un- 
married, May 8, 1710, and 
lies buried in the ſouth iſle 
of Weſtminſter - Abbey. IV. 
Charles, born at Aſhe, 16563 
at the age of thirteen he was 
made page of honour to Chri- 
ftian, king of Denmark, and at 
ſixteen, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to prince George. He 
was made major-general of foot, 


and governor of Kingſale in 


Ireland, and was eſteemed one 
of the beſt commanders of foot 
in Europe, of which he was 
made general in chief, and go- 
vernor of the Tower, by queen 
Anne. He had a great ſhare in 
the battle of Blenheim ; after 
which he was governor of Bruſ- 
ſels, colonel of the Coldftream 
regiment of guards, and gover- 
nor of Guernſey, He married 
in 1702, the daughter and 

* heireſs 
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Arme. who, upon his diſcovering a martial inclination, procured 
1701-2. him, at the of fixteen, an enſign's commiſſion in the 
guards. He went firft to Tangier, and afterwards to France 
with the ſix thouſand Engliſh forces ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the French king, under the command of the duke of Mon- 

mouth, who gave him a captain's commiſſion in his own 

' regiment. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Alfatia under the 

marſhals de Turenne and de Lorge, and particularly at the 
ſiege of Maeſtricht the next year, in the fight of the French 
monarch, who did him the honour to thank him for his ſer- 
vices, at the head of his army, with an aſſurance of his re- 
commendation to the king of Great Britain. Upon his re- 
turn to England, the fame of his bravery, and his ſiſter's fa- 
vour, raved him to be a lieutenant-colonel, gentleman of the 
| bed-chamber, and maſter of the robes to the duke of York, 
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16;3 whom he attended in his baniſhment to the Netherlands, and 
in his receſs to Scotland. In 1681, he married Mrs. Sarah 
Jennings, then in great favour with the princeſs Anne, the 
duke of Vork's ſecond daughter, of whom an account has . 
been given. Upon the duke's return from Scotland, colonel N 
1082. 


Churchill was created baron Churchill of Aymouth in Scot- 
land, the 21ſt of December, 1682, and captain of the third 
troop of guards. When the duke of York came to the 
crown, the lord Churchill was made lieutenant-general, and 
one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and ſent ambaſla- 
dor to France, to notify that prince's acceſſion to the throne. 
On the 14th of May, 1685, he was created a peer of Eng- 


young; 


heireſs of james Goulde, Eſq; 
of Dorcheſter, and died Pecem- 
ber 29, 1714, in the 58th year 
of his age, V. Montjoy died 
as did, VT. Jaſper. 
VII. Theobald, t red at Queen's 
College, Oxford. He took or- 
ders, and died unmarried, De- 
cember 3. 1685. The daugh- 
ters were, I. Arabella, born at 
Aſhe, 1648. Ste was maid of 
honour to the ducheſs of York, 
and afterwards favourite miſtreſs 
to king James II. by whom ſhe 
had two ſors, James Fitz-James 
duke of Berwick, and Henry 
Fitz-James, commonly called 
the Grand-Prior; and two 


daughters, Henrietta, born 1670, 
and, in 1683, married to Sir 
Henry Waldegrave, created 
1686 Lord Waldegrave of 
Chelton, whoſe ſon 15 lord 


Waldegrave, born 1684, was 


created an earl 1729. The 
other daughter was a nun. 
Arabella's three ſiſters, Dorothy, 
Mary, and Barbara, died in 
their infancy. Arabella was 
married afterwards to colone! 
Charles Godfrey, and by him 
had two daughters; Charlotta, 
wife of Hugh Boſcawen, lord 
viſcount Falmouth ; and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edward Dunch, 
Eſq; : | 


land, 
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the duke of Monmouth, he commanded the firſt forces that 
were ſent againſt him, and, by his conduct, greatly con- 
tributed to the victory at Sedgmore. But, afterwards finding 
king James entirely bent upon introducing Popery and arbi- 
rary power, he thought himſelf freed from any ties of for- 
mer obligations, and joined with the other lords to invite the 
prince of Orange to come over to their aſſiſtance. Upon 
his leaving king James, he was declared lieutenant-general 
by the prince of Orange, who, as ſoon as he aſcended the 
throne, made him gentleman of his bed-chambet, and on the 
gth of April, 1689, created him earl of Marlborough. The 
new earl commanded the Engliſh forces that ſerved the ſame 
year in Flanders under prince Waldeck, and, in 1690, he 


reduced the towns of Cork and Kingſale with incredible ex- 


pedition. The next year he made the compete under king 
William in Flanders ; but (as hath been largely related) he 
was ſoon after ſuddenly removed from all his employments, 
nor was he reſtored to favour till the year 1698, when he 
was appointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, and ferved 
as one of the lords juſtices three ſeveral times during the ab- 
ſence of the king, b whom he was at laſt declared com- 
mander in chief Ea the Engliſh forces in Holland, and am- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the nego- 
tiations at the Hague, in which employments he was con- 


tinued by queen Anne, 


heireſs. of James Goulde, Eſq; 
of Dorcheſter, and died De- 
cember eg, 1714, in the 58th 
year of his age. V. Oey 
died young; ad did, VI. Jaſ- 
per. VII. Theobald, bred at 
Queen's-College, Oxford. He 
took Orders, and died unmar- 
ned, .December 3, 1685. The 
daughters were, I. Arabella, 
born at Aſhe, 1648. She was 
maid of honour to the dutcheſs 
of Vork, and afterwards fa- 
vourite miſtreſs to king James II, 
by whom ſhe had two ſons, 
James Fitz-James, duke of Ber- 
wick, and Henry Fitz-James, 
commonly called the Grand- 


Prior; and two daughters, Hen- 
rietta, born 1670, and, in 1683, 


marricd to Sir Henry Walde- 


rave, created, 1686, lord 
Valdegrave of Chelton, whoſe 
ſon, James lord Waldegrave, 
born 1684, was created an earl 


1729. The other daughter was 


a nun. Arabella's three ſiſters, 
Dorothy, Mary, and Barbara, 
died in their infancy. Arabella 


was married afterwards to o- 


lonel Charles Godfrey, and by 
him had two. daughters ; Char- 
lotta, wife of Hugh Boſcawen, 
lord viſcount Falmouth; and 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Dunch, Eſa; 


X25 | He 
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land, by the title of baron Churchill, of Sandridge in Hert= Anne 
fordſhire. Upon the infurreftion;in_the Weſt, in favour. of 1701-2. 
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Anne. 
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He was a man of a noble and graceful appearance, bred up 


1701-2. in the court with no literature; but he had a ſolid and clear 


terwards a ſcheme was forming head, infiſte 


underſtanding, with a conftant prefence of mind. He knew 
the arts of living in a court beyond any man in it. He ca- 
reſſed all people with a ſoft and obliging deportment, and was: 
always ready to do good offices. He had no fortune to ſet out 
with, which put him upon all the methods of acquiring one. 
And that went fo far in him, that he did not ſhake it off, 
when he was in a much higher elevation: Nor were his ex- 
pences ſuited enough to his poſts. But, when allowances 
are made for that, jt muſt be acknowledged, that he was 
one of the greateſt men the age has praduced. He was in 
high favour with king James, and therefore he has been ſe- 
verely cenſured, as guilty both of ingratitude and treachery 
to a very kind and liberal maſter (a). But it may be re- 
membered in his behalf, that he never diſcovered any of that. 
king's ſecrets, nor did he ever puſh him on to any violent 
proceedings; fo that he was in no contrivance to ruin or be- 
tray him. On the contrary, whenever he ſpoke to him 
about his affairs, which was but ſeldom, becauſe he could 
not fall in with his notions, he always ſuggeſted moderate 
counſels. The earl of Galway told biſhop Burnet, that. 
when he came over to Holland with the firſt compliments 
upon king James's acceſſion to the crown, he ſaid then to 
him, that, if king James was ever prevailed with to alter 
our religion, he would ferve him no longer, but withdraw 
from him. So early was this reſolution fixed in him. And 
therefore, when he afterwards ſaw how king James was de- 
termined, he could not be contented to fee all ruined by him, 
He was alſo very doubtful as to the pretended birth. For 
theſe reaſons he reſalved, when the prince of Orange came 
over, to leave king James, but to betray no poſt, nor do any 
thing more than the withdrawing himſelf with ſuch officers. 
as he could truſt with ſuch a ſecret. This he did with great 
regret at a time when it was evidently with hazard to 
himſelf, it not being then poſſible to ores that king James. 


(a) It is ſaid, that, when af- and, in being preſſed upon that 
Et at he would not 
by king James's, friends in Eng- pardon him, unleſs he merited 


land for his reſtoration, and a it by ſome ſignal ſervice. Such. 


lift was offered to him of thoſe was king James's reſentment for 
that were to be pardoned, the his being deſerted by a perſon, 
king, upon ſeeing lord Church- whom he thought ſo much obli- 
IPs name in the liſt, declared ged to him for the many favours 
he would never forgive him, he had heaped upon him. 10 
wou 


8 | 
would ſo ſhamefully deſert the kingdom; and when he might Anne. | 
have been all that an ambitious man could have hoped for, 1701-2. 1 
by aſſiſting that king to ſettle Popery in England (b). | [| 


(b) A late biſtorian, in his 
Hiſtory of queen Anne, gives 
him the following character: 
The earl of Marlborough was, 
by nature, deſigned for à Fa- 
vourite; by fortune and perſonal 
merit raiſed to be a GENERAL; 
and, by his own obſervation, 
and long experience of court- 
intrigues, made a Stateſman ; 
His perſon was lofty and well 
made; his features manly, yet 
beautiful, his look gracious and 
open; his mein great; his parts 
quick; his memory faithful and 
exact; his penetration deep; 
his judgment ſolid ; his courage 
undaunted; He was confum- 
mate in all the acts of a Cour- 
tier; ſupple, affable, ſedate; 
relerved, voth with friends and 
enemies; ſober, averſe to luxu- 
ry; and though, in a volup- 


tuous court, he indulged himſelf 


in ſome liberties of life, yet he 
ſtill reſerved a good reputation 
with all men. He was ambi- 
tious, but free from haughtineſs 
and oſtentation. His aſcent was 
ſo gradual, and ſo long foreſeen, 
that it appeared rather a growth 
chan a flight; and therefore was 
the leſs envied, as it ſeemed the 
more merited. As a Soldier, he 
ever was a man of nice honour, 
punctual, vigilant, indefatigable: 
Before he was advanced to the 
degree of a gener, he had a 
courage of the moſt keen tem- 
per, not without ſome appetite 
of danger; and in the molt pe- 
rilous encounters he had about 
him an extraordinary chearful- 


nels, When raiſed to the com- 
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mand of an army, he expoſed 
his perſon, as far as neceſlity re- 
quired, with the ſame uncon- 
cernment as hedid before : And, 
in a day of battle, gave his or- 
ders with all the clearneſs and 
compoſedneſs imaginable; lead- 
ing on his troops without the 
leaſt hurry or perturbation, and 
rallying thoſe that were diſor- 
dered without ſharp or ſour 
reproofs, which rather damp 
than animate the ſoldier's cou- 
rage, He was an excellent diſ- 
cerner and purſuer of an advan- 
tage upon his enemy; but pre- 
ferved humanity even amidſt the 
horgors of the field, endeavour- 
mg to reſtrain the ſlaughter 
which uſually attends victory, in 
which he took no greater de- 
light, than to ſpare the lives of 
the conquered. He was a ſtrict 
obſerver of his word and pro- 
miſe; and he gained the affec- 
tions of his ſoldiers by his good- 


nature, and of the officers by 


his affability. As a ſtateſman, 
he managed variety of buſineſs, 
either ſingle, or in concert with 
the prime miniſter, with great 
dexterity, eaſe, and ſufficiency. 
In council he never was ſuper- 
cilious or aſſuming, but could 


bear contradiction without pal- 


fion, and by cool argumentation 
bring others over to his own o- 
pinion. No man had ever fewer 
idle words ; and, though he was 
not maſter of oratory, yet in 
debates of importance he always 
expreſſed himſelf very perti- 
nently; and, by his temper and 
reſervedneſs in diſcourſe, he ſtill 
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Anne. The princeſs of Denmark was in this ſituation above de- 
1701-2. ſcribed, when king William's death put an end to it, and 
| placed her on the throne. She was entered on the thirty- 
eu er ma eighth year of her age, and from her infancy had imbibed 
Il tha ſtrong prejudices againſt the Whigs. She had been taught 
Whigs, and to look upon them all, not only as Republicans, but as ene- 
in favour of mies to the Church of England. This averſion to the whole 
Con. of the Party had been confirmed by the uſage ſhe had met with from 
ducheſs of her ſiſter and king William, which was now to be charged 
Marlb, to the account of the Whigs. And prince George, who had 
alſo been ill treated (as he thought) in the late reign, threw 
into the ſcale his reſentment. On the other hand, the Torics 
had the advantage, not only of the queen's early prepoſſeſſion 
in their favour, but of their having aſſiſted her in the affair 
of her revenue. It was indeed evident, that they had done 
this, more in oppoſition to the king, than from any real! 
reſpect to her. But ſtill they had ſerved her; and, the win- 
ter before the king died, they had, in proſpect of his death, 
aid her more than uſual attendance, Hence it is, that, as 
Pak as ſhe was ſeated in the throne, the Tories (whom ſhe 
uſually called by the agreeable name of the Church-party) 
became the diſtinguiſhed objects of her favour, as will pre- 

ſently be ſeen. 
Upon the king's death, the privy-counci] came in a body 
to wait on the new queen. She received them with a wel!- 


conſidered ſpeech, expreſſed in theſe terms: 


maintained his reputation of a 
wiſe man. He had a particular 
talent of infinuating himſelf, 
and gaining upon the minds of 


' thoſe he dealt with; ſo that no 


eneral ever commanded troops 
of different nations with more 
eaſe, nor was any politician more 
ſucceſsful in the moſt weigh- 

and arduous negotiations; 
which will appear the more ſur- 
prizing, becauſe liberality was 
not the brighteſt virtue that en- 
tered the compoſition of this 
excellent character. To ſum jt 


up, king William ſaid of this 
great man, that he had the 
CooLesT Hab and the Was- 
MEST HEearT be ever knew; 
which, from ſo good a judge, 
might ſeem the greateſt elogy: 
Were it not, that, in another 
reſpect, what was moſt true of 
the earl of Marlborough, could 
not be ſaid of any other general, 
either ancient or modern, That 
* he never ſat before a town, 
* which he did not take; nor 
ever fought a battle, which he 
« did not win.? 
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Anne, 


My lords, 1701-2. 


„ Am. extremely ſenſible of the general misfortune to TAO 
„ theſe kingdoms, in the unſpeakable lofs of the king, ſpeechto the 
and the great weight and burden it brings in particular on _” coun- 
« myſelf; which nothing could encourage me to undergo, pr. If. c. 
« but the great concern I have for the preſervation of our III. 197. 
40 religion, and laws and liberties of my country. All theſe 

« being as dear to me, as they can be to any perſon what- 

“ ſoever, you may depend upon it, that no pains nor dili- 

« gence ſhall ever be wanting on my part, to preſerve and 

40 Cant them; to maintain the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant 

« line, and the government in church and ftate as it is by 

« law eſtabliſhed. I think it proper, upon this occaſion of 

« my firſt ſpeaking to you, to declare my own opinion of the 

« importance of carrying on all the preparations we are 

« making to oppoſe the great power of France; and 'I ſhall 

« loſe no time in giving our alles all aſſurances, that nothing 

« ſhall be wanting on my part, to purſue the true intereſt of 

« England, together with theirs, for the ſupport of the com- 

« mon-cauſe. In order to theſe ends, I ſhall always be 

« ready to aſk the advice of my council, and of both houſes 

« of parliament, and deſirous to countenance and employ 

« all thoſe, who ſhall heartily concur and join with me, in 

« ſupporting and maintaining the preſent eſtabliſhment and 

« conſtitution againſt all enemies and oppoſers whatſo- 

« ever.” | 


The queen pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other 5 
ſpeeches, with great weight and authority, and with a ſoft- net. 
neſs of voice, and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that added 
much life to all ſhe ſpoke; and theſe, her firſt expreſſions, 
were heard with great and juſt acknowledgements, After 
this declaration, ſhe cauſed all the lords, and others of the 
late king's privy-council, to take the oaths to her in the ſame Boyer. 
uality, and ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed imme- 
iately, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons being in office 


Rd 


* 


Eu” 


* 


, of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the late king, 
n ſhould fo continue till further directions. 

As, by the act made five years before, the parliament, 

E notwithſtanding the king's death, was now continued to fit ; 

y both houſes met the ſame day, and unanimouſly voted to ad- 


dreſs the queen to condole with her on this ſad occaſion, and 
to congratulate her happy acceſſion to the throne, Then the 
Y 4 lords 
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1 Anne, lords in a conference acquainted. the commons, that orders 
1 1701-2. were given for proclaiming her majeſty that afternoon z which 


Wo 

— was accordingly done with the uſual ſolemnity, and the loud 6, 

Wy | Queen Anne acclamations of the people : Though it is remarkable, that 1 
1 arch 8. this day afforded a viſible mixture of ſorrow and joy; man * 
| 5 being apprehenſive, that the death of king William, at pd A 


critical a juncture, might be attended with conſequences fa- 
| tal to Europe in general, and to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion of 
| theſe kingdoms in particular. 
The lords The next day, purſuant to their vote, the lords in a body 
aJdreſs to attended the queen with an addreſs, «+ Moſt heartily congra- 
2 <« tulating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, aſturing her 
9. ; . 
| & of their zealous and firm reſolution to ſupport her un- 
& doubted right and utle, and the ſucceſſion of the Proteſtant 
line, againſt all her enemies whatſocver; being ſenſible, 
c their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired, to them- 
c ſelves and their confederates, but by a moſt ſincere and 
« vigorous adherence to her majeſty and her allies, in the 
« proſecution of thoſe meaſures, already entered into, to re- 
11 c duce the exorbitant power of France: And humbly de- 
IF &« firing, that, for the encouragement of her majeſty's allics, 
a no time might be loft in communicating to them her ma- 
| ce jelty's refolutions of adhering firmly to the alliances .- 
i * ready made, which they ſhould never be wanting, to the 
i | 
; 
| 


4 


2 b 
On mn way: Sw It ade —/ = 


c 


£ utmoſt of their power, to enable her majeſty to maintain.” 
The queen told them, “ She received theſe aſſurances with 
c great ſatisfaction, and that her endeavours ſhould always 
& be ſincere to promote the true intereſt of England, and to 
© ſupport their common cauſe.” 
The com- The ſame day in the evening the commons, with th-: 
mons ad- ſpeaker, attended her majeſty with an addreſs to the fem; 
188 purpoſe:⸗ They unanimouſly aſſured her, that they would 
to the utmoſt aſſiſt and ſupport her majeſty on that throne, 
„ where God had placed her, againſt the pretended prince 
| of Wales, and all her enemies, And ſince nothing could 
| 0 conduce more to the honour and ſafety of her majeſty and 
HFS * herkingdoms, than maintaining inviolably ſuch alliances as 
[| | („ 


had been, or ſhould be made, for preſerving the liberties 
11 of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power of France; 
il | te they aſſured her, that they were firmly reſolved to inable 
i her to proſecute that glorious deſign. And, that all her 
6 ſubjects might reſt in a full aſſurance of happineſs under 
| | 56 her majclly. s reign, they would maintain the ſucceſſion oi 
| © the crown' in the Proteſtant line, according to the limi- 
* tations in the ſeveral acts of ſettlement, and effectual)y 
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Fc provide for and make good the Public Credit of the na- Anne. bY. 
& tion.“ The queen returned them „ her hearty thanks 170-12. | 
for the kind aſſurances they gave her, which could not be 
F 4 more agreeably confirmed to her, than by their giving 
; « diſpatch in all their preparations for the public ſervice, 
44 and the ſupport of the alles.” And this good harmony 
between the queen and her parliament, together with the re- 
ſolution of the commons about Public Credit, immediately 
raiſed the national funds above their former value, which 
upon king William's death had fallen above fifteen per cent. 
The queen not only anſwered the addrefies of both houſes 
in this favourable manner, but moreover ſhe received all that 
came to her fo graciouſly, that they went from her highly 
ſatisfied with her goodneis and her obliging deportment ; for 
ſhe hearkened with attention to every thing that was ſaid to 
her. 

Two days after, the queen went to the houſe of peers with 


the uſual folemnity, and addreſſed herſehf to both houſes in 
the following ſpeech: 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


— - . » 
»- OY ů — —-— 


« FT Cannot too much lament my own unhappineſs, in ſuc- TheQueen's 
« Þ} cceding fo immediately after the loſs of a king, who f# ipeech v4 
« was the great ſupport, not only of theſe kingdoms, but of nr 1 1 
« all Europe. And I am extremely ſenſible of the weight March rr. 1 
& and difficulty it brings upon me. Pr. H. C. 1 
gut the true concern ] have for our religion, for the laws III. 198. 0 | | 
and liberties of England, for the maintaining the ſucceſſion = 
to the crown in the Proteſtant line, and the government in #8 
& church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, encourages me in "NY 
be this great undertaking, which I promiſe myſelf will be fuc- * 14 
| « ceſsful by the bleſſing of God, and the continuance of that | 1 g | 
| fidelity and affection, of which you have given me fo full 1 WM 
| e aſſurance. 9 11 
] 7 The preſent conjuncture of affairs requires the greateſt 1 
0 = *© application and diſpatch; and I am very glad to find in | wil! 
8 = * your ſeveral addreſſes fo unanimous a concurrence in the 1M 
8 ( ſame opinion with me, that too much cannot be done for 1 
e; = * the encouragement of our allics, to reduce the exorbitant Wo 
Je = * power of France. | N | 
er 1 I cannot but think it very neceſſary upon this occaſion ©0128 
er 4 to defire you to conſider of proper methods towards ob- | 


taining of an Union between England and Scotland, 
which has been fo lately recommended to you, as a mat- 
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nne. 


Remarks 
on the 
ſpeech. 


Burnet. 


The lords 
addreſs of 
thanks. 


March 13, 


VJ 
« ter that very nearly concerns the peace and ſecurity of both 


1701-2. « kingdoms. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


“J need not put you in mind, that the revenue for de- 
* fraying the expences of the civil government is ex- 
5 pired. 

<« rely intirely upon your affections for the ſupplying it in 
ce ſuch a manner, as ſhall be moſt ſuitable for the honour and 
« dignity of the crown. | 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


& Tt ſhall be my conſtant endeavour to make you the beſt 
ce return for that duty and affection you have expreſſed to me, 
ce by a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the good of all 
my ſubjects. And, as I know © my own heart to be intirely 
« Engliſh,” I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is not an 
ce thing you can expect or deſire from me, which I ſhall not 
be ready to do, for the happineſs and proſperity of Eng- 
<« land; and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious 
„ obſerver of my word,” 


N 


* 


There were two paſſages in this ſpeech, which were 
thought not ſo well conſidered; particularly, that expreſſion, 
that “ her heart was intirely Engliſh,” which was looked on 
as a reflection on the late king, and occaſioned much diſ- 
courſe, and not a little diſcontent. The other paſſage was, 
that, „they ſhould always find her a ſtriẽt and religious ob- 
& ſeryer of her word,” there having been an expreſſion of 
the ſame kind in her Father's firſt ſpeech, how little ſoever 
it was afterwards remembered by him. 

The commons, the next day, returned their thanks for 
the queen's ſpcech, by ſuch members of their houſe, as were 
of the prixy-council ; and, the day following, the lords at- 
tended her with an addreſs, importing, “„ That they could 


% not ſifficiently expreſs the great ſatisfaction they received 


« from her moſt gracious ſpeech, truſting in God it would 
have the fame effect at home as abroad, equally reviving 
the hearts of her allies and ſubjects; uniting all people, 


and encouraging their utmoſt endeayours in the common 


„ cauſe. That the fincere concern her majeſty had ſhewed 


c for our religion, the government in church and ſtate, and 


the ſucceſſion to the crown in the Proteſtant line; the ha- 


© zards ſhe had expoſed herſelf to, in concert with his bay 
v6 g 0 
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6 glorious majeſty, for maintaining our laws and liberties, Anne. 
« as well her moſt gracious aſſurances at this time, gave her 1701-2. 
« ſubjects ſuch a confidence in her promiſes, ſuch a dutiful — | 
« affection to her perſon, ſuch a zeal for her ſervice, as 
« would oblige them to make the utmoſt efforts to ſupport 
$ her majeſty under the weight and difficulties of the preſent 
«© conjuncture. The concern (added their lordſhips) your 
« majeſty expreſſes for your allies, is a farther obligation laid 
« upon us, who are ſenſible their prefervation is neceſſary to 
| « our own, and who are as deſirous as ever to ſupport the 
character of the crown of England, in inabling your ma- 
« jeſty to maintain the balance of Europe. We cannot make 
« ſuitable returns to your majeſty for your moſt gracious 
« promiſes of a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the 
“ public good, which we think ourſelves ſufficiently ſecured 
* of by ſo ſolemn an engagement under your ſacred word. 
“ Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to aflure us of all we 
&« could with, and recommend to us what we ought to de- 
% fire. And we doubt not your pious intentions will pro- 
* cure. a bleſſing from Heaven, And your majeſty may be 
* aſſured, that reſolutions, ſo becoming a queen of England, 
„cannot but make the deepeſt impreſſion upon all hearts, 
e that are true to the intereſt of their country.” To this 
the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, „* That it was a great ſa- 
e tisfaction to her to find, that what ſhe had ſaid had their 
“ lordſhips concurrence and approbation ; and ſhe was wil- 
* ling to repeat to them, that ſhe ſhould always hold very 
* exactly to the aſſuigaces ſhe had given their,” 


The addreſs of condolence and congratulation of the bi- Addreſſes 
ſhops and clergy of London having the {ame day been pre- from all 
ſented to the queen by the archbiſhop of 3 the bi- "voy Sia 
ſhop of London being indiſpoſed, her majeſty made anſwer, dom. 

« 'That ſhe was very well pleaſed with the marks of their Burnet, | 
„ good-will, and they might be ſure ſhe ſhould always have _— 
a particular care of the Church.” The Diſſenters, in and 
about London, preſented allo an addreſs, which was the more 
remarkable, becauſe all the Non-conformiſts (except the 
Quakers) joined in it, The queen, in her anſwer, & af- 
* ſured them of her protection, and that ſhe ſhould do no- 
* thing to forfeit her intereſt in their affeftions.” Which 
words were afterwards remembered, when the royal aſſent 
was given to the Schiſm and Occaſional bills. The city of 
ondon, and all the counties, cities, and even the ſubaltern 
polies of cities, came up with addreſſes, In theſe, a very 
| great 
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Anne. great diverſity of ſtile was obſerved ; ſome mentioned the late 
1701-2. king in terms full of reſpect and gratitude; others named 
him very coldly; ſome took no notice of him, nor of 

his death, and ſimply congratulated her acceſſion to the 

crown; and ſome inſinuated reflections on his memory, as if 

the queen had been ill uſed by him. Her majeſty received all 

civilly; to moſt ſhe ſaid nothing, to others the expreſſed her- 

ſelf in general words, and ſome things were given out in her 

name, which ſhe diſowned. 

Confterna- ' The conſternation at the Hague for king William's death 
tion in Hol- vvas exceeding great. Upon the firſt news of it, the States- 
king's t he general and thoſe of Holland aſſembled immediately: They 
death. ooked upon one another as men amazed: They embraced 
Burnet. each other, and promiſed to hold together, and adhere to the 
intereſts of their country: They fate up moſt part of the 
night, and ſent out all orders that were neceſſary, upon fo 
extraordinary an emergency, and diſpatched letters to the 
provinces and to the cities of Holland, to acquaint them with 
the news, and to exhort to union, and a perſeverance in the 
alliances and concerted deſigns. The Imperial, Pruſſian, 

aud Daniſh miniſters ſent alſo expreſies to their reſpe&ive 
courts on this occaſion, and went all to the Engliſh envoy's. 
Count Goez encouraged them, by afluring them, this acci- 
dent would not cauſe the leaſt alteration in the reſolutions of 
the emperor, and that he had juſt received the important 
news from Vienna, that the king of the Romans would in 
rſon make the campaign on the Rhine. As the express 
from England had 8 the queen's ſpeech to her privy- 
council, it was agreed by theſe miniſters, that it ſhould be 
tranſlated into French and Dutch, in order to revive thc 
drooping ſpirits of the people, which had a very good effect. 
The next day, the States-General met early in the morning, 

March 25, and again in the evening. The States of Holland being like- 
N. 8. wife aſſembled, penſionary Fagel made them a moving, but 
 . withal an encouraging ſpeech. He imparted to them a let- 

ter he had received from the carl of Marlborough in the 

queen's name, with very expreſs aſſurances of union, afh{- 
tance, and vigour. Upon this, the States of Holland went 
in a body to the aſſembly of the States-general, where, hay- 
ing condoled their irreparable loſs, they repreſented, “ That, 

* in this dangerous conjuncture, nothing could prove more 

e effectual for their preſervation, than a perfect unity, mu- 

« tual confidence, and a vigorous reſolution for the defence 

&« of their country, and by VN firmly to thoſe mea. 

u 


ce ſures already entered into, and ſuch as ſhould be judge 
« far- 
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e farther expedient for the good of the common cauſe; de- Anne. 
& caring withal, that they were ready to perform their part, 1701-2. 
« and rather to ſacrifice all their blood and treaſure, than to — 4 
& fee their State, their Liberty, and their Religion de- 1/9 
e ſtroyed.” This repreſentation was highly applauded by 
the States-general, who returned. thanks to the States of | 
Holland for their zealous reſolutions in that perilous con- 9 
concurrence for | {1 
the ſafety and welfare of the State, and ſtrenuouſly carrying 
on the common cauſe ; and they ordered letters to be ſent to 
the other provinces, to invite them to give the ſame aſſurances. 
The city of Amſterdam, to ſignalize themſelyes more parti- 
cularly on that occaſion, ſignified to the States-general, that 
they would not only conſent to ſuch reſolutions, as ſhould be 
thought neceſſary at that time, but would advance money to 
thoſe provinces, which could not ſo readily furniſh out their 
quotas that ſhould be granted. The States-general, ſoon 
after, publiſhed their reſolutions at large in print, to the 
ſame effect, and concluded, . That they were reſolved re- 
« ligiouſly to maintain their treaties and alliances, entered 
« into with their confederates; ſtedfaſtly to purſue the con- 4 
e tents thereof; vigoroully and cordially to put them in exe- | = 
“ cution; to perſevere in the meaſures already taken, and | 
« agree to ſuch other meaſures as ſhould be thought con- j 
« yenient ; and that notice ſhould be given of this their true if 
meaning and intention to all their allies and confede- 1 
* ; 

For a farther encouragement to the States, the next poſt The queen } 
brought a letter, in French, from queen Anne, which ſhe _— 3 1 
had writ purſuant to her declaration in council, and the lords Sts.. 481 
deſire in their firſt addreſs, The letter was ſent to Mr. Stan- Lamberti. „ 
hope, with new credentials as envoy extraordinary from "164 
England, both which, as he was then ill of the gout, he im- 15 
maliately delivered by the hands of his ſecretary, to the pre- 
ſident of the week (c). | 
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(0) The queen's letter was as “ obliged to acquaint you with 


follows : « the aftlicting news of the death | 
* of the moſt high and moſt WH 
High and mighty lords, our © mighty prince, William III, 14 
ear friends, allies and con- king of England, Scotland, Wo. 
federates ; <&< France, and Ireland, our moſt 0 
| | dear brother, of glorious me- W 
© It is not without a ſenſible ©** mory. He was ſeized on il 
grief, that we find ourſelves “ Wedneſday laſt with a ard 1 
me | 
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anne. Theſe aſſurances from the queen, and the good diſpoſitioti 


1701-2. of both © houſes of patliament, expreſſed, in their addreſſes 8 
— hich were alſo come over] were a great comfort to the 55 

_ 1 tates in the loſs of the ſtadtholder; but what revived them 8 

dun, moſt, was the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, with the * 

borough | L F gu, 

made character of ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary. | 

knight of The queen, five days after her acceſſion, had made him and 


* OR the duke of Bedford knights of the Garter ; and the next 
baſſador to day, having declared the earl captain-general of her forces 
Holland. both at home and abroad, ſhe ſent him into Holland, to give 
the States full aſſurances of her maintaining the alliances, 
that had been concluded by the late king, and of doing every 
March 31. thing that the common concerns of Europe required. This 


. 8. the ambaſſador delivered, in a ſpeech to the States, which 


1% to your State, who 


was printed and diſperſed for the ſatisfaction of the people (d). 


ec which ſo much increaſed the 


«« following days, that, not- 
«© withſtanding all the remedies 
„% that were made ule of, he 
expired at eight of the clock 


1 on Sunday morning. Tbis is 


certainly a very great loſs to 
« all Europe, and in 33 

e intereſt 
% he always maintained with ſo 
„much valour, prudence, zeal 
« and conduct. And as it has 
«© pleaſed God, that we ſhould 


** ſucceed him in the throne of 


*« theſe.kingdoms, we ſhall alſo 
% ſacceed him in the ſame in- 
«+ clination to preſerve a con- 
« ſtant union and amity with 
© you, and maintain all the al- 
„ Hances, that have been made 
« with your State, by our ſaid 
„ dear brother, and other our 


_ *© predeceſſors; and likewiſe to 


* concur with you in all the 
«« meaſures, that ſhall be ne- 


« ceflary for the preſervation of 


the common liberty of Europe, 
„ and for reducing the power 


of France within due bounds. 


This we defire you to be fully 
aſſured of, and that we ſhall 


Dyckvelt, 


alu ays look upon the intereſts 
of England, and thoſe of your 
State, to be inſeparable, and 
united by ſuch ties as cannot 
« be broke, without the greateſt 
«« prejudice to both nations. 
We pray God to keep you, 
a gh and mighty lords, in his 
„ holy protection.“ 
Given at our court at St. 
ames's, March 10, 1702, 
in the ſuſt year of our 


reign. 
(d) The ſpeech tranſlated 


from the French was as fol- 
low: 


« High and mighty lords, 
« It having pleaſed the Di- 


vine Providence to take to 
* himſelf his majeſty king Wil 
** ham of glorious memory, to 
e the great loſs of his king- 
*« doms, the State of your high 
and mighty lordſhips, and of 
all Europe; the queen, my 
« miſtreſs, who by the fame 
«« Divine Providence ſucceeds 
to the throne of her anceſtors, 


as your lordſhips have been 
7 « in- 
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10 
40 
«6 
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40 


** 


40 
cc 


the 


readily to concur with her ma 
tion of the common intereſt 


informed by her majeſty's let- 
ter, hath commanded me to 
declare to your lordſhips, 


© that it is her ſincere defire and 
- inclination to preſerve with 


you the ſame union, friend- 
ſhip, and ſtrict correſpondence, 
as hath ſubſiſted during the 
courſe of the preceding reign, 
as being perſuaded, that no- 
thing in this world can be 
more conducive to the ſafety 
and welfare of both nations, 
whoſe intereſts are the ſame. 
Her majeſty hath alſo ordered 
me to acquaint your high and 
mighty lordſhips, that ſhe is 
firmly reſolved to contribute 
all that lies in her power to- 
wards the promoting and in- 
creaſing this union, friend- 
ſhip, and correſpondence, 
and to make that a conſtant 
maxim of her government. 

Her majeſty has further 
commanded me to aſſure your 
high and mighty lordſhips, 
that ſhe will not only exactly 


and faithfully obſerve and ex- 


ecute the treaties and alliances 
made between the kings her 
predeceſſors and your high 
and mighty lordſhips, but 
that ſhe is likewiſe ready to 
renew and confirm them ; as 
alſo to concur with you in all 
meaſures, which have becn 
taken by the late king of glo- 
rious memory, in purſuance 
of theſe alliances. 


Her majeſty is likewiſe diſ- 
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thanks for 


furance of her friendſhip, and their own reſolution 


eſty in a vigorous perſecu- 
,” To which he added, 


poſed to enter into ſuch other 
ſtricter alliances and engage- 
ments, which ſhall moſt con- 
duce to the intereſts of both 
nations, to the preſervation 
of the liberty of Europe, and 


to the reducing within juſt 


bounds the exorbitant power 
of France. 

In the mean time, her ma- 
jeſty is ready from this mo- 
ment, and without any delay, 
to concur with your high and 
mighty lordſhips, and the 
other allies, to this end, with 
all her forces, as well by ſea 
as land. 

« And her majeſty, to ſhew 
her zeal the more, has been 
pleaſed to authorize me to 
concert with your high and 
mighty lordſhips the neceflary 
operations. 

„ Theſe motives obliged her 
majeſty to order me to depart 
with all ſpeed, to come and 
ive your high and mighty 
ordſhips all poſſible aſſu- 
rances, without having any 
regard to the uſual forma- 
lities. 

« And I deem it a very great 


happineſs, that her majeſty | 


has done me the honour to 
employ me in this commiſ- 


ſion, ſince it gives me the 


opportunity of expreſſing to 


* your high and mighty lord- 
* ſhips the zeal I have for your 
© ſervice.” Lamberti, Vol. I. 
88, | | 


“That 
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Proceedings 
of France 
upon king 
William's 
death. 
Lamberti. 
Broderick. 


as the firmeſt ſupport of their republic. The reſident him- 


— ISTOURET 
cc That his qua toy 4's perſon would be highly acceptable 
“ to them, not only for the queen's choice of him, and for 
the fake of king William, who firſt inveſted him with that 
c character, but for his own meret.” It was obſerved, 
that, when the preſident mentioned the late king, the tears 
ran down his cheeks. _ | | 
The news of king William's death was received in France 
with ſuch joy, that the court and people could hardly con- 
tain themſelves, without breaking out into the moſt furious 
tranſports ; as was done at Rome to ſuch a degree of extra- 
vagance, that cardinal Grimani, the imperial miniſter, com- 
plained of it to the pope, as an affront to his maſter, the 
emperor, who was the deceaſed king's friend, ally, and con- 
federate. But little notice was taken of it. They were fo 
afraid in France that the news would not prove true, that 
the perſon who brought it arſt to Calais, was ſeized by the 
2 order, and kept in priſon till it was confirmed, 

owever, the French king finding that the death of king 
William would not have that effect, either in England cr 
Holland, as he had promiſed himſelf, immediately ſent in- 
ſtructions to the ſieur de Barre (who was left at the Hague 
by count d' Avaux as ſecretary to the embaſſy) to renew ne- 
gotiations with the States, in hopes of ſeparating them from 
their allies. To give the more weight to what he ſhould pro- 
poſe, credentials were ſent to Barre to take upon him the 
character of reſident. "Theſe credentials were produced by 
Barre, the day before the earl of Marlborough had his pub- 
lic audience; and it was ſoon perceived, that this new cha- 
racter was given him for the ſake of a memorial, which Was 
preſented at the ſame time. This memorial highly reflected 
as well on the late king, as on the paſt conduct of the Dutch, 
inſmuating, that, as now they would recover their liberty, 
and be no longer under reſtraint, they would conſult their 
own intereſt, and look upon a good intelligence with France 


o 


ſelf printed his memorial, in a behef, that the States, under 
their conſternation for the death of their ſtadtholder, would 
recede from the reſolutions they had before taken, and that 
the people would be influenced by it. He alſo vainly hoped 
it would have retarded the earl of Marlborough's audience. 
The firſt thing the States did, was to communicate the me- 
morial to count de Goez the emperor's envoy. The earl of 
Marlborough and the penſionary (with whom the earl had 
daily confered ever funce his arrival) perſuaded him to preſent 
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à memorial to the States upon that of reſident Barre, and Anne. 
to publiſh the ſame, which was accordingly done. Among 1701-2. 
other remarks on Barre, Goez takes notice of « That 
c reproachſul flattery, that their lordſhips were now more 
« maſters of themſelves, than they were fourteen days 
« ago; which is contrary to the opinion, that all men 
« have of their great wiſdom, and is no way conſiſtent 
« with the univerſal grief over all the provinces, for the 
« fatal alterations which the French memorial points at.” 
The States likewiſe, after examining Barre's memorial, 
publiſhed an anſwer to it, wherein they expreſſed their 
reſentment at his inſinuations, and their veneration for 
the memory of their late friend and ſupporter, in theſe 
terms: „ That they are very much ſurprized to ſee, that 
« this whole memorial ſeems founded upon this: That 
te they are now more at liberty to take ſuch reſolutions 
&« as they think expedient than formerly. Doubtlefs, this 
& has reference to the death of his majeſty the late king 
« of Great-Britain, of immortal memory. But herein the 
&« ſaid fieur reſident has extremely deceived himſelf, for 
« want of underſtanding the conſtitution of their go- 
« yernment. That he ought to know, that their high 
« and mighty lordſhips have heretofore had as much li- 
« berty, as at preſent, to debate and to take all ſuch 
« reſolutions as they judged neceſſary and uſeful for the 
« good and preſervation of their State. It is true, they 
cannot enough deplore their misfortune, to ſee them- 
ce ſelves deprived of the direction and conduct of a prince, 
« whoſe wiſdom, moderation, and valour will be famed 
« as long as the world endures. A prince, whoſe he- 
roic actions, and whoſe merits from this republic, will 
« never be forgot: And, in a word, whoſe death is la- 
mented in this country by all perſons whatſoever, from 
« the meaneſt to the higheſt. That the councils of his 
ſaid majeſty having never had any other aim both in 
« deed and in word, than the preſervation of their liber- 
« ty and religion, and their high and mighty lordſhips 
« being intirely convinced of this truth, as having found 
the benefit thereof; they are reſolved to follow the 
« fame principles, and not to depart from the alliances 
* contracted during the life of his ſaid majeſty; but to 
« perſiſt in the meaſures taken purfuant to thoſe alliances 
and, in ſhort, to make uſe at all times of the means 


God hath put into their hands for maintaining the liber- 
„ties of Europe,” 


Vol. XV. 2 The 
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Anns-1 The earl of Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though, it was 
1793+ but à few days, was to very good purpoſe. He had confir- 
T med the. Dutch in the former reſolutions, and ſettled ſeyeral . 
2 . of important affairs with the States, icularly for the opening 
dug re- the camp far the ſiege of Keylerfwaert (which by his 
:vru5 to En- adxſce was Felt to be undertaken) and the attack of Cadiz. 
1 He had agreed with the States and the Imperial miniſter, 
ens. that war ſhould be proclaimed againſt France the ſame day 
ns. qt Vienna, London, and the Hague, During his ſtay, 
P62 3 had entered into ſuch a confidence with the earl of 
arlborough, that he d Jas well ſatisfied with them, as 
they were with him. He embarked on the 3d of April, and 

on the zth arrived in England.. 
"The eivil ean while, the houſe of commons were purſuing the af- 
uit leteled, fairs recommended to their conſideration from the throne. 
The queen, in her firſt ſpeech, had put them in mind of the 
cpiration of the civil lift revenue. Accordingly, a bill paſled 
both houſes, to continue to her for life the ſame revenue that 
was payable to the late king, though many feemed to appre- 
hend, that ſo great a revenue might be applied to uſes, not 
ſo profitable to the public, in a reign that was to be frugal, 
—— A not be ſubject to great accidents. When 
the queen, on the goth of March, came to the houſe of 
peers, to give the royal aſſent to this bill, ſhe made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, 4+ Returning thanks to the commons, in par- 
& ticular, for continuing to her the fame revenue they had 
« granted to the late king;“ and aſſuring them, „ That, 
& whule her ſubjects remained under the burden of ſuch great 
c taxes, ſhe would ſtreighten herſelf in her own expences, 
& rather than not contribute all ſhe could to their eaſe aud 
cc relief, with a juſt regard to the ſupport of the honour and 
& dignity of the crown: © And that, though' the revenue 
6“ might fall very ſhort. of what it had formerly produced, ſhe 
©. would give directions, that one huuidred thouſand. pounds 
« be applied to the public ſervice in this year, out of the re- 
venue they had ſo unanimouſly given her.” 
This politic generoſity was received with great applauſe, 
and particular notice was taken of it in all the addreſſes that 
came up aftervyards. 
A bill for At the ſame time, the queen paſſed a bill for receiving and 
the publie examining the public accounts; and, in her ſpeech, ſhe ex- 
gue” preſſed a particular approbation of that bill: A commiſſion to 
the fame effect had been kept up, for ſix or ſeven years, du- 
ring the former reign, but it had been let fall for ſome years; 
ſince the commiſſioners had never been able to make any diſ- 
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coitety whatſoever, and ſo had put the public to à confidera- 
ble charge, without reaping any fort of fruit from it. Whe- 
ther this flowed from the weakneſs or corruption of the com- 


miſhoners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who 

dealt in the public money, cannot be determined. The 
party, that had oppoſed the late king, had made this the chief 
ſubject of their complaints all the nation over, that the * | 


lie was robbed, and that private men lived high, and 
raiſed large eſtates out of the public treaſure: This had a 


great effect over England; for all people naturally hearken to 


complaints of this kind, and very eaſily believe them: It was 


alſo ſaid, to excuſe the fruitleſneſs of the former commiſſiens, 
that no diſcoveries could be made, under A miniſtry, that 5 


would ſurely favour their under-workmen, though they were 


known to be guilty, One viſible cauſe of men's raifing great 


, who were concerned in the adminiſtration, was this, 
that for ſome years the parliament laid the taxes upon very 
remote funds; ſo that, beſides the diſtance of the term of 
payment, for which intereſt was allowed, the danger the 
government itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the continuance 
of which, the continuance and aſſignment of theſe funds was 
grounded) made that ſome tallies were ſold at a great diſcount, 
even of the one half, to thoſe who would employ their money 
that way, by which great advantages were made. The gain, 
that was made, by robbing the coin, in which many gold- 
ſmiths were believed to be deeply concerned, contributed not 
a little to the raiſing thoſe vaſt eſtates, to which ſome had 
grown, as ſuddenly as unaccountably. All theſe complaints 
were eaſily raifed, and long kept up, on deſign to caſt the 


heavier load on the former miniſtry : This made that mini- 


ſtry, who were ſenſible of the miſchief the clamour did them, 
and of their own innocence, promote the bill with much 
zeal, and put the ſtrongeſt clauſes in it, that could be con- 
trived to make it effectual. The commiſſioners named in the 
bill were the hotteſt men in the houſe, who had raiſed as well 
a kept up the clamour with the greateſt earneſtneſs. One 
clauſe put in the act was not very acceptable to the commiſ- 
ſioners; for they were rendered incapable of all employments 
during the commiſſion: "The act carried a ved cl el quits 
back to the revolution: It was given out, that great diſcove- 
ries would be made by them, and the art and induſtry, with 


which this was ſpread over England, had a great effect in the 


elections to the ſucceeding parliament. | 
On the 24th of March, the ſpeaker and members preſent 


took the abjuration-oath, directed in the act made this ſeſſion, 
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© for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon, and the fuc- 
ceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, and for extin- 
* guiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, ac- 
« cording to the alterations lately agreed to by the houſe.” 
Before the king's death, it had been generally thought, that 
ſome in both houſes, and many more over the nation, would 
refuſe that oath, ſince they had oppoſed it fo vehemently ; 
and ſome indeed went out of town when the day came, in 
which the houſes reſolved to try all their members. But they 
ſoon came to other reſolutions, and with them ' almoſt the 
whole party came and took the oath, and profeſſed great zeal 
for the queen, and an intire ſatisfaction in her title. Some 
ſuſpected this was treachery, on deſign to get the government 
into their hands, that ſo they might deliver it up, or at leaſt 
that they might carry a parliament fo to their mind, that the 
act might be repealed ; and they might think, that then the 
oath would fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among 
them, which heightened theſe ſuſpicions ; for, though in the 
oath they declared, that the pretended prince of Wales had 
not any right whatſoever to the crown, yet in a paper, which 
biſhop Burnet ſaw, and which was handed about amon 


chem, it was ſaid that Right was a term of law, which had 


A miniſtry 
formed, 


Burnet, 
Conduct of 


the ducheſs 


of Maribo- 
rough, 


only relation to Legal Rights, but not to a Divine Right, or 
to Birthright; ſo, ſince that right was condemned by law, 
they, by abjuring it, did not renounce the Divine I 
that he had by his birth. They alſo ſuppoſed, that this abju- 
ration could only bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, 
but not in caſe of another mage, Fro] or of a conqueſt. But 
this was too dark an affair to be inquired after, or ſeen into, 
in the ſituation, in which matters then were. | 
- The queen being ſettled in the throne, began to think © 
forming her miniſtry, wherein ſhe plainly diſcovered her par- 
tiality to the Tories, in favour of whom ſhe had been all 
along prepoſſeſſed, as thinking them better affected to the 
Church than the Whigs. In vain did the counteſs of 
Marlborough, who was appointed groom of the ſtole, and 
keeper of the privy purſe (a), uſe her endeavours to moderate 
her zeal for the Tories, and engage her to a better opinion 
of the oppoſite party. Her influence over the queen, how 
great ſoever in other reſpects, was in this caſe but of little 


{n) The ladies of the bed- chioneſs of Huntingdon; the 
chamber were, the ducheſſes of ladies Hyde, Spencer, Fretche- 


Ormond and Queenſbury ; the ville, Charlotte Beverwert, and 
counteſſes of Scarborough, Bur- Harriot Godolphin ; and the 


lington and Abington; the mar- ducheſs of Hamilton. 
| effect; 
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effect; and the lords Marlborough and Godolphin themſelves 
would not have had ſo great a ſhare of her favour and conh- 
dence, if they had not been reckoned in the number of the 
Tories. The truth is, both theſe lords had been educated 
in the perſuaſion, that the Tory party were the beſt friends 
to the conſtitution both of church and ſtate; nor were they 
perfectly undeceived, but by experience. 

Dr. John Sharp, archbiſhop of York, was pitched upon by 
the queen herſelf to preach the ſermon at her coronation, 
(which was performed on St. George's day, April 23, with 
the uſual magnificence) and to be her chief counſellor in 
church-matters. The late king had ſent a meſſage to the 
earl of Rocheſter, ſome weeks before his death, to let him 
know, that he had put an end to his commiſſion of lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; but that was not executed in form; fo the 
commiſſion ſtill ſubſiſted in his perſon, and he was now declared 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. The lord Godolphin was, on the 6th 
of May, declared lord high-treaſurer. This was very uneaſy 
to himſelf, for he reſiſted the motion long; but the earl of 
Marlborough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was married to that 
lord's eldeſt ſon, prefled it in fo poſitive a manner, that he 
ſaid he could not go beyond fea to command the armies, un- 
leſs the treaſury was put into his hands, for then he was 
ſure, that remittances would be punctually made to him. 
The earl was declared captain-general ; and the prince of 
Denmark, on the 17th of April, had the title of generaliſ- 
ſimo of all the queen's forces by fea and land; and it was for 
ſome time given out, that he intended to go beyond fea, to 
command the armies of the alliance; but this report ſoon fell, 
it being ſaid, that the Dutch were not willing to truſt their 
armies to the command of a prince, who might think it be- 
low him to be limited by their inſtructions, or to be bound to 
obey their orders. The late king had diſſolved the commiſ- 
lion for executing the office of lord high-admiral, and had 


committed that great truſt to the carl of Pembroke. The 


ſecrets of that board had been fo ill kept, and there was ſuch 
a faction in it, that the king reſolved to veſt it in a fingle 
perſon. The earl of Pembroke was not eaſily brought to ſub- 
mit to it; he faw it would draw a heavy load upon him, and, 
was ſenſible, that, by his ignorance of ſea-affairs, he might 
fall into errors. To avoid which, he made uſe of good oth- 
cers to aſſiſt him, and, reſolving to command the fleet in per- 
fon, took great pains to put things in ſuch order, that it 
might be ſoon ready. A land army was deſigned to go with 


named. But, upon new meaſures, the ear! of Pembroke 


23 Was 


the fleet, to the command of which the duke of Ormond had 
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. THE HISTORY 
Anne. was firſt ordered not to go to ſea in perſon, and ſoon after 
3702. diſmiſſed from his poſt, with the offer of à great ' penſion, 
8 Vhich he eye b the ſtate of his affairs 
and family ſeemed to require it. Prince George, on the 21ſt 
of May, was made lord high-admiral, and appointed Sir 
George Rocke, Sir David Mitchel, George Churchill, ad- 
miral of the blue ſquadron, and Richard Hill, Efq; to be his 
couneil; though the legality of ſuch a council was much 
queſtioned, as it was a new court, which could not be au- 
thorized to act but by an act of parliament ; yet, out of re- 
ſpect to the queen, no public queſtion was made of it, and 
the objection to it never went beyond a ſecret murmur. On 
the 14th of April, the duke of Devonſhire was appointed 
lord ſteward, the earl of Jerſey lord chamberlain, the earl of 
Bradford treaſurer, and Peregrine Bertie vice<hamberlain, 
and Sir Edward Seymour comptroller of the houſhold, who, 
three days after, was likewiſe fworn of the- privy-council ; 
and the ear] of Abingdon, viſcount Weymouth, lord Dart- 
mouth, Muſgrave, Greenvil, How, Gower, Harcourt, with 
ſeveral others who had, during the laſt reign, expreſſed the 
moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to the whole adminiſtra- 
tion, were now brought to the council-board, ' whilſt the 
names of the lord Sommers and Hallifax, and of feveral others 
firmly attached to the revolution-principles, were left out of 
the liſt. The privy-ſeal, to the admiration of all men, was 
given to the marquis of Normanby (b), and to Sir John Le- 
viſon Gower the chancellorſhip of the duchy of Lancaſter. 
On the ſecond of May, the earl of Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate, in the 
room of the earl of Mancheſter and Mr. Vernon, the latter 
of whom was however made one of the tellers of the exche- 
quer. The Tories would truſt none but the earl of Notting- 
ham, and he would ſerve with none but Sir Charles Hedges; 
|. and the maxim Jaid down at court was, to put the direction 
| of affairs in the hands of that party, who promiſed to carry on 
the war, and to maintain the alliances, if they failed in this, 
jt was ſaid, the queen would put her affairs into other hands, 
which at that time few could believe (c). iz 1 


(b) It is ſaid, that the mar- ſoon as diſcovered, yet ſhe al- 
quis (when earl of Mulgrave) ways retained a great regard for 
made his addreſſes to the queen him. Ur 
then princeſs Anne) fome ) ears (e) The earl of Marlborough 

fore her marriage with the himſelf acquainted biſhop Bur- 
rags of Denmark; and, tho" net with this circumſtance. 


— 
— — —— p— 


addreſſes were checked as 
: The 
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Ihe queen continued all the judges, in their poſts, except Anne, 
Mr. juſtice Lurton and. Mr. baron atſell; N e of the 1702. | 
lard-lieutenants of counties; nor did ſhe make any change in 14 
the foreign miniſters. It was generally deer re by M 


earl of Rocheſter and his party were for ſevere methods, and , 
for a more intire change quite through all ſubaltern employ- | 
ments; but the lord Godolphin and the earl of Marlborough | 
were for more moderate proceedings; fo that, though no 
Whigs were put in any poſts, yet many were kept into thoſe, 
which they had enjoyed during the former reign. | 
But, though the principal preferments were thus uren to Debate in | 
perſons of the fame party, there ſoon appeared a diviſion. ws * N 
among them, occaſioned by a rivalihip between the earls of ting 8 | 
Rocheſter and Marlborough, in which, notwithſtanding the i 
near relation of the former to her majeſty, the latter ſoon 4 
gained the aſcendant. It having been moved in council, on | 4 
| 
| 
| 


the 2d of May, to declare war againſt France and Spain, the 
earl of Rocheſter and ſome other members repreſented the in- 
conveniencies, that might attend ſuch a ſtep, urging, that it 
was ſafer for the Englith to act only as auxiliaries. But the 
earl of Marlborough maintained, on the contrary, that it not 
only became the honour of the crown and nation to make 
good the late king's engagements, but that France could ne- 
ver be reduced within due bounds, unlefs the Engliſh entered 
as principals in the quarrel, This opinion being ſupported 81 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Devonthire, the earl of Pem- 0 | 
broke and ſome others, the majority of the council declared =: | 
for it, and the queen ordered a declaration of war to be drawn } 
up. Howeyer, the queen being willing to have the advice of 1 
her commons upon this important affair, Sir Edward Sey- Ni 
mour, by her command, laid before them, the fame day, a 
convention between her Majeſty, the Emperor, and the 

States General, about declaring war againſt France and 
Spain; after the reading of which, the commons unani- 

mouſly reſolved to addreſs the queen. To return her 
“thanks for her communicating to them her intentions of 

« declaring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt the 
“French king and his grandſon ; and to allure her, that 
they would, to the utmoſt, aſſiſt and ſupport her in carry- 
ing it on.“ | | 255 

Upon this occaſion a motion was made for any addreſs, Debate 
* That no perſon be an officer in England or Ireland, in her about fo- 
„ majeſty's new raiſed forces, but ſuch as were born in Eng- s. 
* land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereto be- 


* longing, or of Engliſh parertts unleſs they were before in 
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Anne. „ half pay.“ This motion tending to exclude the French 
1702. Proteſtant officers (though naturalized) who had ſerved in 
— the late war, colonel Mordaunt ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, urg- 
ing, „That he had ſome French officers in his regiment, 
upon whoſe fidelity and courage he entirely depended, and 
& who kept their companies in as good order, and as com- 
«« pleat as any native.” The marquis of Huntingdon 
ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the French refugees, urging, 
4 What a reflection it would be on the Engliſh nation, to 2“ 
« bandon people, who, upon ſo many occaſions, had ventured 
6 their lives for its ſafety and defence.” Another member 
deſired thoſe, who had made the motion, to explain them 
ſelves; for (faid he) if thereby we mean to exclude all fo- 
< reigners, what will become, not only of duke Schomberg, 
on whoſe father this houſe has thought ht to beſtow a gra- 
tuity of one hundred thouſand pounds, for his eminent ſer- 
vices in the revolution, but alſo of his royal highneſs prince 
George of Denmark, whom the queen hath Jately declared 
generaliſſimo?' So that, the queſtion being put upon the 
motion, it was carried in the negative. 


AG A A 


War pro- Two days after, May the 4th, the declaration of war 
—_— againit France and Spain was ſolemnly proclaimed (d) beſore 
France and the 
Spain, 

Broderick. N : 

Burnet, (d) 'The declaration was in * incroachments of the French 


theſe terms : 
Anne R. 


«© Whereas it hath pleaſed 
* Almighty God to call us to 
* the poverament of theſe 


king, who had tiken, and 
ſtil! keeps poſſefſion of a great 
part of the Spaniſh dominions, 
exe:cifing an abſolute autho- 
rity over all that monarchy, 
having ſeized Milan and the 


© realms, at a time, when our 


« 
c 
c 
c 
0 
6 
0 
0 
« 
s 
c 
4 
s 
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late dear brother William 111, 
of plorious memory, had, in 
Naber of the repeated ad- 
vices of the parliament of this 
kingdom, entered into ſolemn 
treaties of alliance with the 
emperor of Germany, the 
States-general of the United 
Provinces, and other princes 


and potentates, for preſerving 


the Uberty and balance of Eu- 
rope, and for reducing the 
exorbitant power of France; 
which treaties are grounded 
upon the unjuſt uſurpations and 


Spaniſh Low- Countries by his 
armies, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Cadiz, of the entrance 
into the Mediterranean, and 
of the ports in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies by his fleets; 
every where deſigning to in- 
vade the liberties of Europe, 
and obſtruct the freedom of 
navigation and commerce. 
And it being provided by the 
third and fourth articles of the 
forementioned alliance, that 
if, in the ſpace of two months 
(which are ſome time ſince 
expired) the injuries com- 

« plained 
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che gate of St. James's palace, and other uſual places, as it Anne. 
was the fame day by the Emperor and the States-general (e). 1702. 


plained of were not remedied, 
the parties concerned ſhould 
mutually aſſiſt each other with 
their whole ſtrength * And 
whereas, inſtead of giving 
the ſatisſaction that ought 
juſtlß to be expected, the 
French king has not only pro- 
ceeded to farther violence, but 
has added thereunto a great 
* affront and indignity to Us 
* and our kingdoms, in taking 
* npon him to declare the pre- 
* tended prince of Wales king 
* of En Fand, Scotland, and 
c Ireland, and has alſo influ- 
*-enced Spain to concur 1n the 
* ſame affront and indignity, as 
well as in his other oppreſ- 
« fitons : We find ourſelves obli- 
: ged, for maintaining the pub- 


* 


R 7 os 27 
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© honour of our crown, ard for 
preventing the miſchief; which 
© all Europe is threatened with, 
© to declare, and we do hereby 
* accordingly declare war againſt 
* Frange and Spain; and pla- 
« cing our intire confidence in 
© the help of Almighty God, 
and ſo juſt and neceſſary an 
* undertaking, we will (in 
conjunction with our allies) 
* vigorouſly proſecute the ſame 
* byſea and land, being aſſured 
* of the ready concurrence and 
aſſiſtance of our ſubjects, in a 
* cauſe they have fo openly and 
* heartily eſpouſed. And we 
do hereby will and require 
* our lord high-admiral of Eng- 
* land, our general of our for- 
ces, our lieutenants of our ſe- 
* veral counties, governors of 
* our forts and garriſons, and 
Fall other officers. and ſol- 


ic faith, for vindicating the 


ob ea eee 7%: A 


The 


diers under them by ſea and 
land, to do and execute all 
acts of hoſtility in the proſecu- 
tion of this war, againſt France 
and Spain, their vaſſals and 
ſubjects, and to oppoſe their 
attempts; willing and requi- 
ring all our ſubjects to take 
notice of the ſame, whom we 
henceforth ſtrictly forbid to 
hold any correſpondence or 
communication with France 
or Spain, or their ſubjects. 
But, becauſe there are remain- 
ing in our kingdoms many of 
the ſubjects of France and 
Spain, we do declare our royal 
intention to be, that all the ſub. 
jects of France and Spain, who 
ſhall demean themſelves duti- 
fully towards us, ſhall be ſafe 
in their perſons and eſtates.” 
Given at our court at St. 
James's, the 4th day of May, 
1702, in the firſt year of 
our reign. 
(e) The emperor's declara- - 
tion was as follows: 
We Leopold, by the grace 
of God, elected emperor of 
the Romans in Germany, ever 
auguſt king of Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, duke of Burgundy, Sty- 
ria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Wirtemberg, earl of Tyrol, 
&c. do make known, that al- 
though, ſince the concluſion 
of a general peace, not many 
years ago at Ryſwick in Hol- 
land, the crown of France 
hath, as well by refuſing for a 
long time to reſtore the fortreſs 
of Briſac, as by the injuries 
and damages done to the _ 
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Anne. The French court was not a little ſurpriaed at theſe three de · 


1702. 


* dantly 
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© of Monbeliard, together with 
other violations, made it abun- 
evident, that they did 
not intend to obſerve this ſo- 
* lemn treaty better than any of 
© the former: However, bein 


in hopes, that we might 


£ the remainder of our trouble- 
* ſome reipn in , and af- 
* ter having ſuftered ſo many 


* vexatians to maintain the holy 


Roman empire, and our king- 


* doms, and hereditary domi - 


nions, in the enjoy ment of the 


« preſent peace, and for the fu- 
ture prevent the effuſion of ſo 
* much innocent Chriſtian 
* blood; we have choſen rather 
« patiently to endure their in- 
* ſults, and to endeavour to find 
* out means of amicably com- 
* poſing the differences, than 
to enter into a freſh quarrel 
upon that account, and there- 
upon begin a deſtructive war, 
But whereas, immediately af- 
c ter the death of Charles the 
Second, king of Spain, and 
4 duke of Auſtria, under the 
colour of a will, ſuppoſed to 
gave been made by that prince 
« (which however is really null 
* and of no yalidity) and not- 


+ withſtanding all the marriage- 


contracts, renunciations, ceſ- 
+ ſions, treaties of peace, and 
© former oaths, the king of 
France has made himſelf maſ- 
© ter of all the kivgdoms and 
+ countries of his ſaid majeſty, 
among which there are ſome, 
that did belong to our archducal 
s houſe, before they came un- 
der the power of the crown of 


« Spain, beſides thoſe, that are * cauſed himſelf to be called on 
. 6 uk 


feudatory 


£ ſion 


, ͤ ͤ re 


4 


clarations of war; and, immediately upon the receiving of 


them, 


and dependent on 
the empire, and has by intru- 
put his grandſon, the 
duke of Anjou, into the ſame ; 
and moreover taken by force 
the dukedom of Mantua, and 
other fiefs of the empire, al- 
r they never belonged 
to the monarchy of Spain, 
and has alfo cauſed a great 
number of to enter into 
the dioceſe of Cologne and 
Liege, hath ſeized and put 
garriſons into all their towns 
and ſtrong places, hath added 
new fortifications to them, and 
every whete erected maga- 
Zines, and, Contrary to our 
lawful ordinances, and the 
execution thereof, according 
to the laws of the empire, 
committed to the princes of 
the circles, hath ſupported by 
force of arms, and ſtrengthen- 
ed the elector of Cologne in 
his diſobedience ; and, on the 
other ſide, hath cauſed the 


faithful ſubjects of the empire 


to be impriſoned, and parti- 
culaily the baron de Mean, 
dean of Liege, and hath ſeized 
and carried away feveral 
others from off the lands of 
the empire, and hath attacked, 
m an hoſtile manner, and ill- 
treated the princes of the cir- 
cles, who, according to their 
duty, endeavoured to put in 
execution our lawful Imperial 
mandates. And furthermore, 
his grandſon, the duke of An- 
jou, hath taken to himſelf the 


titles, that belong to none but 
our archducal houſe, and hath 
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them, the marquis de Torcy went into a great hall, where Anas. 
the king was walking, and read them over to him. He did 


not — 


duke of Auſtria, count of 
© Habſbourg, and of Tyrol. 
„We look upon it as a thing 
© inexculable any longer to pals 
by in ſilence ſuch hoſtilities, 
in fractions, and violences, 
committed both againſt our 
« archducal houſe and our high 
Imperial dignity ;: On the con- 
* trary, we find ourſelves obli- 
ged, ia conſequence and by 
virtue of the laws of nature 
and of nations, and of the 
holy Roman empire, and par- 
* ticularly in conſequence of the 
capitulation we ſwore to at the 
time we were elected emperor, 
* and of our imperial, archdu- 
- 
c 
s 
c 


cal, and patrimonial dignity, 


to hinder them with all our 
force and power (ſince the 
endeavours of other potentates 
have had as little ſucceſs with 
the {aid crown of France, as 
the offers we have made of 
coming to an amicable agree- 
ment) and that ſo much the 
more, inaſmuch as it is a mat- 
ter unqueſtionable, that the 
ſaid will, which at preſent 
ſerves for a colour of the 
* {aid hoſtilities of France, was 
* contrivea by tome bribed Spa- 
* niſh counſellors, according to 
the directions of the French 
* king; and that it was offered 
to his late Catholic majeſty, 
when he was ſunk to tuch a 
*. weakneſs of body and mind, 
as not to be able to read or 
+ anderitand, much leſs to 
* weigh and examine, as was 
neceſſary, the large contents 
_ © of the ſaid will. And more- 
over, as it is altogether con- 


0 


- 
* 


* trary to the intention of the 
* ſaid late king, which he bad 
ſo often fignified to us; and 
* as the (aid will is full of falſi - 
ties, and of incomprehenſible 
and contradiftory matters; 
and laſtly, as it gives as little 
ſatis faction to our juſt demand, 
* as the king of France could 
receive from it, not to men- 
tion, that as yet it hath not 
been duly executed by them, 
* but hath already been broken 
in many points, and more 
particularly, foraſmuch as it 
6 15 evident, that the {aid arbi- 
* trary enterprizes, as well by 
* himſelf, as in the name of his 
grandſon, as the pretended 
lord of the circle of Burgundy, 
and conſequently a declared 
* enemy to us, and the empire, 
do tend to the overthrow and 
* deſtruction of the imperial 
dignity. the authority, and 
rights, which were 1utruſted 
to us by a lawful election. 
Supported therefore by the 
s juſtice of our cauſe, and truſt- 
ing in the aſſiſtance of Al. 
mighty God, we declare ard 
5 publiſh by theſe preſents, that 
* we hold for 6ur enemies the 
* French king and the duke of 
Anjou, with their ſubjects and 
* adherents ; and that, to pre- 
vent the public violence and 
injury, which are done by 
them unto us, the empire, 
+ and the loyal ſtates of the em- 
« pire, and to defend our im- 
« ptrial and other rights, we 
ate obliged to take up arms, 
* and to cauſe our troops to 
march againſt our ſaid ene. 
mies. 
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Anne. not expreſs ſo much uneaſineſs at the complaint of the Em- 


mies. We command by theſe 
preſents the faithful ſubjects 
of us and the empire, by the 
duty wherein they ſtand enga- 
ged to us and the empire, and 
under pain of deprivation of 
life and 
riouſly mjoin them by theſe 
preſents, that none of them 
do engage in the ſervice of 
the ſaid crown of France, of 
the duke of Anjou, or of his 
adherents ; and that none of 
them do undertake in the 
leaſt to do any ſervice, or 


give them any aſſiſtance, or 


to maintain with them, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any com- 
merce, nerſhip, or cor- 
koi. — that from 
this moment they do wholly 
break off and abſtain from the 
ſame, and do aſliſt us with all 
their power, to purſue and at- 
tack our faid enemies, and 
thoſe which belong to them. 
We have alſo this intire conh- 
dence in the electors, princes, 
and ſtates of the empire, that 
they will all in general, and 
every one jn his own particu- 
lar, from. this time forward, 
at ſuch time as we ſhall con- 
ſult with them, according to 
the exigence of affairs, con- 
cerning what may be fit to be 
done in a matter that does not 
reſpect us alone, but like wiſe 
relates to the welfare and ſe- 
curity of the other principal 
members of the empire in par- 
ticular, and conſequently that 
of the whole Roman empire, 
will aid and aſſiſt us in our 


law ful and juſt undertaking, 


s, and we ſe⸗ 


of the 


queen, 


with their faithful and wiſe 
advice, and with the ſincere, 
and "unanimous, and firm 
conjunction of all the force, 
which God and the empire 
has given them, to free them- 
ſelves and other injured ſtares 
from oppreſſion : That they 
will contribute: towards remo- 
ving all thoſe calamities, and 
and that they will not ſufer 
themſelves to be drawn away 
in any wiſe; let every one 
therefore regulate himſelf, and 
take care accordingly.” 
In witneſs whereof we have 
cauſed thefe preſents to 
be ſealed with our Im- 
perial ſeal. Lamberti, 
Vol. II. 
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The Manifeſto of the States - 
general, containing the reaſons 
of their proclaiming war againſt 
France and Spain, was in theſc 
terms : 

© The Sctates-general. of the 
* United Netherlands, to all, 
© to whom cheſe preſents ſha)! 
* come, greeting. Know ye, 
* that the king of France ha- 
* ving, for a long time fince, 
* caſt his eyes upon theſe pro- 
© vinces, to ſeize upon the ſame, 
if poſſible, or intirely to de- 
* ſtroy or ruin them, has, in or- 
der to compaſs his defign, 
* twice attacked this republic; 
* viz. in the years 1672 and 
© 1688, by a moſt unjuſt and 
violent war, though we had 
done our utmoſt to avoid the 
ſame, and preſerve the conti- 
* nuation of peace and tranqui- 
lity. That nothing is more 


ev 


« evidently known, than that, 
if that king had ſucceeded in 
© his deſign, and poſſeſſed hin- 
* ſelf of theſe provinces, he 
would have thereby made his 
way to the univerſal monarchy. 
And, if he had but only weak- 
© enced them, and forced them 
to fir ſtill, and ſeparate them - 
« ſelves from their allies, it is no 
© Jeſs notorious, that he might 
© have attained his aim, by ſub- 
duing other princes and pow - 
ers; whereby this republic had 
© been in a manifeſt danger of 
* being reduced, as well as other 
« ſtates, and loſing her liberty 
and religion, which are the 
* two precious advantages, for 
* which the ſubjects of this ſtate 
have formerly ſuffered ſo many 
* cruel perſecutions, and which 
they could never fully and en- 
© tirely enjoy, till they had 
frankly and heartily ſacrificed 
© their fortunes and blood, with 
every thing elſe that was dear 
to them, and maintained a 
war of eighty years ſtanding 
A — the then powerful kings 

of Spain. c 

That, notwithſtanding, it 
© hath pleaſed God to puniſh 
* theſe provinces by the two laſt 
wars, becauſe of their fins, yet 
© he has not permitted, that the 
French king ſhould put in ex- 
« ecution his ambitious deſigns ; 
© but, on the contrary, has ſo 
© favoured the arms of the re- 
* public and their allies, that they 
obtained in the years 1678 
*and 1697. a general peace; 
whereby France was obliged 


do reſtore large provinces, lord- 
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queen, which ſo particularly reſpected the indignity done to Anne. 
the Engliſh nation, by acknowledging the pretended prince 1701-2. 


of 


* ſhips, and important places, 
to the emperor, the empire, 


* and the king of Spain, which 
* ſhe had poſſeſſed, partly by a 
violent force, and partly by 
craft and artifice, under the 
ſpecious name of re- union, 
* and other pretences, againſt 
* the treaty of Nimeguen. 

© That, the treaty of peace of 
* Ryſwick, and that of com- 
* merce, being ſo ſolemnly con- 
* cluded in the year 1697, we 
© had all the reaſon in the world 
* to flatter ourſelves, that the 
* ſame would be bona fide exe- 
* cuted in all its points. But 
* we have found, on the con- 
* trary, by experience, that they 
did not deſign, on the part of 
France, to-oblerve them, but 
* only to induce us and our al- 
lies to lay down our arms, diſ- 
band our forces, and ſeparate 
© us one from another, in order 
to weaken us; and, in parti- 
* cular, to enervate and ruin our 
* ſubjects in ruining their com- 
* merce, that they might the 


more eaſily obtain the aim 


© here abovementioned. This 
© is {0 notorious, that the trea- 


ties aforeſaid of peace and 


* commerce were hardly ratified, 
* but they began manifeſtly to 


* incroach upon the trade of 


* theſe provinces (which is the 


_* ftinew of this ſtate) by their 


* openly refuſing to grant us the 
tariff promiſed unto us by the 
* treaty aforeſaid, putting there- 
by the ſubjeds and merchants 
* of this republic to innumera- 
* ble troubles upon that account 
Which obliges us, after a long, 

* tedious, 
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Anne, of Wales king of Great-Britzin. But what moft exaſperated 
1702. him, was the declaration of the States-gencral. For, ay 


* tedious, and expenſive nego- 
© tiation, to accept à tariff 


* (thongh diſadvantageous to us) 


> 8 to the _= of the 
* ſaid treaty, in order to prevent 
« a greater miſchief. 

That, notwithſtanding it 
* was flipulated by the fifth ar- 
© ticle of the ſaid _ of eom- 
* merce, that ſuch of our ſub- 
* jets, who ſhall ſettle in France 


or carrying on their trades, 


* ſhall be free and exempted 
* from the duties and tax laid 
* upon foreigners ; yet excefſive 
duties have been laid upon 
* them, and we have bcen for- 
* ced to fee and bear the fame. 
That, in the mean while, 
the king of France omitted 
nothing to perſuade us, by all 
* imaginable proteſtations, that 
* he had no other deſign than 
* the preſervation of the peace, 
* and the removing of all obſta- 
* cles, that might interrupt the 
*ſame. And, whereas the weak 
* conſtitution of the king of 
* Spain could not promiſe along 
* life, and that his death was 
like to cauſe great wars and 
differences, this occafioned a 
* treaty, whereby on one fide, 
it was provided, that the 
* French king ſhould not have 
* that exorbitant power, which 
* otherwiſe he would have had 
by the acceſſion or union of 
the Spaniſh monarchy to his 
crown, and by theſe means 
prevented the ill u Nenn 
all Europe was afraid of; and, 
* on the other hand, fatisfac- 
tion was given to others, who 
claimed the ſaid ſucceſſion, in 


ſoon 


* order to preſerve the general 


peace, 

© That, upon this foundation, 
* the king of France having con- 
* cluded, on the third and 
* twenty-fifth day of March, 
* 17500, a ſolemn treaty with 
* the king of England and this 
* ſtate, we were in hopes to pre- 
* ſerve the general peace. But 
© that treaty was no ſooner con- 
* cluded and ratified, but it moſt 
* evidently appeared, that it was 
* not'the intention of the French 
king to ſtand by it and obſerve 
* it, but on the contrary, that 
they uſed all manner of arti- 
* fices in the court of Spain, not 
* only 10 render the emperor 
* odious to the Spaniards, but 
* alſo to oblige the king to diſ- 
* pole of his Penne by a teſ- 
* tament in favour of France. 

That, the king of Spain 
having ſome time after de- 
« parted this life, b produced 
* a teſtament, whereby the duke 
* of Anjou, grandſon to the 
* king of France, was declared 
heir of all the kingdoms and 
© dominions of the deceaſed 
king. 

That, the ſaſd will being 
made public, the French king 
did immediately give proofs of 
* his ſecret intentions of making 
* uſe of all imaginable means to 
* oratify his vaſt ambition: And 
in order thereunto, (without 
any reſpe& or regard to a 
© treaty ſo ſolemnly and newly 


* concluded, and the repeated - 


proteſtations he had made ne- 
ver to depart from it) he ac- 
* cepted the faid will, breaking 


and 
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OF ENGLAND. 
ſoon, as the marquis de Torcy had done reading it, the king Anne, 


took it, and in a tranſport of anger threw it upon the 


and violating the treaty afore- 
« ſaid, without giving any pre- 
« vious communication of his 
« intentions to thoſe, with whom 
« he made it; notifying the 
« ſame. without any ie to 
« the republic, and alledging 
for the principal motive there- 
« of, that the ſpirit and ſenſe of 
© the ſaid treaty, and not the 
© letter, were only to be regar- 
ded and explaining that ſpi- 
© rit and ſenſe in his own way, 
as he thought fit, not omitting 
* at the ſame time to threaten 
us, and repreſenting the dan- 
gers and misfortunes, which 
© we might expect, if we did 
* not conform ourſelves to that 
* ſpirit. Which proceeding is a 
* breach of faith as uncommon 
and unheard of, as ever was, 
and a dangerous inſtance, 
* which tends for the future to 
* undermine and ruin the faith 
* of all public treaties. 

That, by virtue of the teſ- 
* tament aforeſaid, that king 
did not content himſelf to cauſe 
* the duke of Anjou to be pro- 
claimed king of Spain, but he 
poſſeſſed himſelf in his name 
of all the kingdoms and do- 
minions of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy, without any regard to the 
6 
pretenſions of the emperor, 
. Which were fo fully owned in 

the treaty aforeſaid, that they 


vere not only laid as the foun- 


dation of the ſaid treaty, but 
. alla ſo far acknowledged for 
. Juſt and lawful on all ſides, 
. that the greateſt part of the 

Spaniſh monarchy was yielded 


* to the archduke of Aultria, 
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That the ſaid king bein 
* unwiling to ſtop there, cauſ 
© his own troops to take poſſeſ- 
* ſion of the Spaniſh Nether- 
© lands, notwikfaidin our 
« own were in garriſon therein, 

by the ermiilon and conſent 
of the late king of Spain, for 
the defence and ſecurity of the 
ſaid country, and with a great 
deal of ditticulty was at laſt 
perſuaded to let our {aid troops 
return home, after they were 
very much weakened. That 
by theſe means the republic 
was at once deprived of her 
rampart and barrier, for which 
we had already maintained 
two bloody wars, and which 
the king of France himſelf had 
aſſigned in the conditions of 
the peace concluded in the 
year 1678, and contrary to 
what was particularly ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of partition, 
and inſiſted upon on the part 
of the republic, viz. That the 
ſaid SpaniſhNetherlands ſhould 
belong to the archduke of Au- 
ftria. | 
That the ſaid king of France 
immediately began to govern 
arbitrarily the Kingdoms and 
dominions of Spain, under the 
name of his grandſon, as well 
in civil as in military affairs, 
and has ſo united thoſe ſtates 
to his own, as if the ſame 
were but one and the ſame 
kingdom and government; 
which cannever more evidently 
appear, than inthe caſe of the 
* Spaniſh Netherlands, the bar- 
« rjer of this ate, where it ap- 
« pears (as indeed they write it 


from 
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Anne. ſaying, That meſſieurs the Dutch merchants (meaning 
170. the States- general) ſhould one day repent of their bold- 


from Spain) that the ſaid pro- 
vinces have been abſolutely 
yielded and made over to the 
king of France ; and that he 
exerciſes an abſolute authority 
over them, both in civil and 
military affairs, as likewiſe in 
matters of finances. 

That the French king hav- 
ing carried his exorbitant 


power to the degree, which 
the Chriſtian world had ſo 


/ 


long apprehended, and laid 


ſuitable foundations for ob- 
taining the univerſal monar- 
chy, he did not delay ic long 
to put theſe projects in exe- 
cution, ſending a formidable 
army into Italy, to make him- 
ſelf intirely maſter thereof, 
having already ſent a great 
number of troops into the 
Spaniſh Netherlands to fright 


us, and oblige us, if poſſible, 


to a ſeparate treaty without 
our allies. 

That theſe artifices, (tho' 
never ſo well concerted) fal- 
ling ſhort of the deſired effect, 
the French king made uſe of 
all other imaginable ways to 
compel us thereunto by force, 
and to that end ſeized the city 
and citadel of Liege, without 
the conſent and knowledge of 
the emperor and the empire, 
and cauſed the dean of the ſaid 
chapter to be by violence ſei- 
zed and carried away into the 
Spaniſh dominions, that he 
might not oppoſe his deſign, 
and in order to ſtrike a terror 
into the ſaid chapter. 
That, being not ſatisfied 
with having thus ſeized upon 


„ neſo 


« Liege, and in order to ſtreigh- 


ten us more and more, he pol- 


ſeſſed himſelf, contrary to the 
will of the chapter of Cologne, 
of the moſt conſiderable places 
of that archbiſhopric, and par- 
RY of the fortreſſes of 
Bonn, Keyſerſwaert, and Rhim- 
berguen (his deſign upon the 
city of Cologne having hap- 
pily miſcarried by their good 
conduct; to put himſelf in a 
condition to invade this re. 
public, as he had done in the 
year 1672. And, that no- 
thing might be wanting to 
make himſelf ſure of it, and 
in order to block us up on all 
ſides, he cauſed a conſiderable 
number of troops to be raiſed 
at his own charges in the coun- 
try of Wolfembuttle, that they 
might invade on that fide, 
ſending, at the ſame time, 2 
ſorts of ammunition and ar- 
tillery to the Rhine, through 
foreign countries, the better to 
invade theſe provinces. 
That the ſaid king, being 
not ſatisfied with having 
ſtreightened us in that manner 
by N proceeded further; 
and by poſſeſſing himſelf (in 
the name of the king of Spain) 
of all the harbours in Spain, 
Naples, Sicily, and other 
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as alſo the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands and the Indies, he made 
himſelf intire maſter of the 
commerce of Europe, and ob- 
tained the power to exclude 
us and all other nations from 
it. And laſtly, that we might 


© have no room or place left to 
| © ys 
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e neſs in declaring war againſt fo great a monarch.” 


us for trade, he endeavoured 
to perſuade the king of Por- 
* tugal to forbid us his harbours, 
and ſent, at the ſame time, a 
* ſquadron into the Weſt- Indies, 
© on purpoſe to ſeize the ſilver 
fleet, in which our ſubjects. 
and thoſe of other princes and 
potentates, are ſo conſiderably 
concerned. 5 

* That, affairs being in that 
* intricate and dangerous con- 
dition, we, as the neareſt and 
* moſt expoſed to the fire, hav- 
ing. in the firſt place, invoked 
© God Almighty to our aſſiſtante, 
thought it neceſſary to put 
* ourſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, and fo arm ourſelves, 
as well as we could; by ſea and 
land, againſt that exorbitant 
power, and the dangers we 
* were threatened with : and, 
* at the ſame time, to defire of 
* our neighbours and allies the 
* ſuccours they had pro: iſed us 
* by treaties, m caſe we were 
* moleſted and diſturbed : which 
' © they have granted us with the 
* ſame readineſs as we deſired, 
we put ourſelves in chat con- 
dition, that, refuſing to heark- 
"en to any private treaty with 
* France, we had time to con- 
* ſederate ourſelves with hi: im- 
* perial majeſty, the king of 
England, the king of Pruſſia, 
* and other princes and poten- 
dates, for the common deſence 
of our and their reſpective do- 
* minions, the preſervation of 
the liberty of Europe, and for 
* recovering the general peace 
and tranquility. 

That, every one beginning 
' to open their eyes, and to 

Vor. XV. 
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think of their natural defence, 
the emperor ſent a conſidera- 
ble army into Italy, to oppoſe 
the French king. 

* That his imperial majeſty, 
having thought fit to. diſlodge 
the French out of the electo- 
rate of Cologne, and uſed all 
imaginable ways for it, did, 
together with the directors of 
the circles concerned therein, 
deſire our aſſiſtance, which we 
(conformable to our engage- 
ments, 6ur own defence, and 
the ſtrict alliance we were en- 
tered into) could not refule ; 
but, on the contrary, thought 
it neceſſary, that our forces 
there and elſewhere ſhould act 
as auxiliaries by way of diver- 
ſion. 

* That theſe proceedings of 
the French have, to our great 
ſorrow, kindled a new war in 
ſeveral parts of the world, 
which is actually begun, and 
carried on with a great deal of 
violence, 

© That, as wehad not given the 
leaſt pretence thereunto, but 
on the contrary, made our ut 
moſt efforts for the preſerva- 
tion of the general peace, we 
were very 5 to ſee a mini- 
iter, that the French king had 
ſent into theſe parts, and neg- 
lected nothing to engage him 
to make ſome propoſals for 
maintaining the peace. But, 
ſecing we could not ſucceed 
therein, we made ourſelves 
{ome demands, which ve 
thought neceſſary for reco- 
verirg a general tranquility 
and our own private ſecurity; 
but thece has been no manner 
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of anſwer, nor the leaſt offer 
made thereupon. 

© 'That indeed ſome outward 
proteſtations of peace have been 
made on that fide, but as, ar 
the ſame time, they continued 
their warlike preparations, to 
ſeize the lands of their neigh- 
bours, and to confederate 
themſelves with ſeveral princes 
and potentates; they have 
clearly manifeſted, that their 
proteſtations would come to 
nothing, unleſs we were re— 
ſolved to treat ſeparately from 
our allies ; and this they have 
ſtill more evidently diſcovered, 
by recalling ſucceſſively two 
miniſters. 

Finally, the king bas upon 
that ſoot cauſed his reſideut to 
declare unto us in a memorial, 
that his armies were in a con- 
dition to act againſt us, if we 
came to no reſolution about 
the things contained therein. 
And, as there is nothing 
more evidently known, than 
that the deſigns of the preſent 
king of Spain againſt the li- 
berty of our ſtate and com- 
merce arc the {ame as thoſe of 
the king of France; nay, as 
all the world muſt be convin- 
ced by the whole directions 
and management of affairs, 
that the king of France and 
the prefent king of Spain are 
one and the {ame in effect; 
and that the king of Spain 
cn do, nor will do nothing, 
but what the king of France 


pleaſes, and will have him do; 


even that the kingdoms of 
France and Spain are united 
to one: It follows from 
-h-nce that whatever the king 
of France has done againſt us 
ne Our allies, in the name of 
ne king of Spain, muſt be 


a © 


taken and underſtood to be 
made by the king of Spain 
himſelf, or at leaſt by both of 
them. That by theſe means 
the king of France (above 
what has been already ſaid) 
has made uſe of the Spaniſh 


troops in the name of the king 
of Spain to carry on his deſign 


againſt us. I hat iu that name 
he has erected a fort within 
the reach of the cannon of a 
fortreſs belo n ging to the States, 
contrary to the treaty conclu- 
ded with the king of Spain ir 
the year 1648, and contrary 
to the laws of nations and thoſœ 
of war. a 

That the king of Spain has 
not only ſuffered thoſe pro- 
ccedings of the king his grand- 
fathcr, but abſolutely appro- 
ved the fame, and the actual 
ſelzing the whole monarchy of 
Spain, and in particular of 


the Spaniſh Netherlands, that 


neceſſary barrier for our ſtate. 
* 'That all divine and human 
laws dictating to us, that, be- 
ing thus ftraitened, blocked 
up on all ſides, and actually 
attacked by the kings ot 
France and Spain, and threa- 
tened by them with ſo many 
dangers, we may, and are 
bound to make uſe againſt 
them of all the weans God 
and nature have put into our 
hands for our defence, pro- 
tecting our ſubjects, and for 
pieſetving their religion and 
liberty; and to that end to 
take up arms againſt the ſaid 
kings of France and Spain, 
who have together conſpircd 
our ruin and deſtruction, and 
declare war againſt chem, as 
we da by theſe preſents, trul. 
ting, that God Almighty will 
ble the juſtice of our cart, 

| al 
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of July (a). 


© and the means we ſhall make 
« uſeof; deliring, that all kings, 
« princes, and republics, and 
* ſtates, who love their own pre- 


« ſervation and liberty, together 


with that of Europe, that they 
will regard this our declara- 
tion, as an effect of an urgent 
and preſſing neceſſity for de- 
« fending ourſelves, and pro- 
tecting our ſubjects, and con- 
ſequently all Europe: And 
that they will (in conjunction 
* with us) oppoſe the ill dehgus 
© of the kings of France and 
* Spain, and their exorbitant 
power, whereby they intend 
* to make themſelves maſters of 
* all Chriſtendom, and to that 
* end to give us aid and aſſiſ- 
* tance. 

« Laſtly, we command and 
require all our ſubjects and in- 
habitants of theſe provinces, 
* commandcers, officers, ſoldiers, 
and others, of whit quality 
* ſoever they be, to own and 
regard the ſaid kings of France 
and Spain as enemies of this 
ſtate; to invade their country, 
and fall upon their ſubjects and 
* vafſals both by ſea and land; 
to repel their violence, and do 
every thing elſe they are obli- 
ged to do for the defence of 
our country, and the damage 
of our enemies. 

And, that no body may 
pretend to be ignorant thereof, 
we require and command the 
* lords ſtates, counſellors, de- 
puty.ſtates of theſe reſpective 
* provinces, and all other ofii- 
cers and magiſtrates. of this 
* country, to cauſe theſe pre- 


On 


* ſents to be proclaimed, pub- 
* liſhed, and poſted up, on the 
th day of this inſtant, in 
all the places, where publica- 
tions of this nature are uſually 
made; commanding likewile, 
that the ſame be publiſhed and 
* affixed ir the uſual places of 
* the diſtrict of the generality.” 
Done and concluded in the 
aſſembly of the lords States- 
general at the Hague, May 
the Sch, 1702. Signed 
W. de Naſiau, and under- 
neath F. Fage!; and ſealed 
with the ſeal of the States- 
general in red wax. Lam- 
berti, Vol. II. 


(a) It was in the following 
ters: 


« By the king, 


* Although the treaty con- 
* cluded at Ryſwick, at a time, 
when the king, by the ſupe- 
riority of his forces, was in a 
condition to have given laws 
to the neighbouring princes, 
that were jealous of his po er, 
was a certain proof of the ſin- 
* cere deſire, that his majeſty 
had always to give peace to 
his ſabjects, and to reſtore 
peace to Europe: His majeſty 
nevertheleſs finds, that the 
emperor, without any lawful 
right to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
hath put himſelf in a condi- 
tion, by the augmentation of 
his troops, by treaties and al- 
liances with ſeveral princes, 
and particularly with England 
and the States. general of the 
United-provinces, to 19uble 
A 2 the 
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he did not publiſh his declaration of war till the 3d Anne. 
1702. 
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a” On the th of May, the commons reſolved to preſent an 
17⁰ addreſs to her majeſty, „ returning the thanks of their houſe 
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of their allies; and ſtrictly for- 
hids his ſubjects to have hence- 
forth any communication, 
commerce or intelligence with 
them on pain of death. And 


the repoſe of Europe by anew 
* war, as unjuſt as it is ill groun- 
| © ded. 'They have begun ho- 
it « ſtilities on all fides, againſt 
1 and contrary to the treaties ſo 

| « ſolemnly ſworn to. All Eu- 


rope is witneſs of his majeſ 
ty's moderation, He hath 


ſeen places attacked, advan- 


tageous poſts ſeized, convoys 


8 and ped taken, ' 


ore any declaration of war, 
and at a time when his ma- 
jeſty was endeavouring by his 
ambaſſadors and envoys to 
preſerve the peace. All theſe 
ſteps being ſo contrary 10 ſin- 
cere dealing and their own in- 
tereſts; and the manifeſtoes 

© and declarations of war of the 
_ emperor, , England, and the 
© States-general having been 
publiſhed, his majeſty finds 
himſelf under an indiſpenſible 
neceffity (in order to preſerve 
his own, and the king his 
grandſon's dominions) to arm 
on his ſide, and to make his 
levies ſufſicient to oppoſe the 
undertakings of the common 
enemies. And, for that end, 
his majeſty is reſolved to em- 
ploy all his forces by ſea and 
lard, and {by the help of the 
divine protection, which he 
implores on the juſtice of his 


cauſe) to declare war againft 


the emperor, Eagland, the 
States-general of the United- 
Provinces, and the princes 
their allies. His majeſty or- 


ders and commands all his 


ſubjects, vaſſals, and ſervants, 
to cruize upon the ſubjects of 
. . * the emperor, England, and 

* Holland, and on the ſubjects 


therefore his majeſty hath re- 
voked, and by theſe preſents 
revokes all permiſſions, paſs- 
ports, ſaſe- guards, and fafe- 
conducts, which may have 
been granted by him, hi: 
heutenant-generals, and other 
his othcers, contrary to theſe 
preſents ; and hath declared, 
and does declare them to be 
void, and of none effect and 
force, forbidding all perſons 
whatſoever to have any regard 
unto them. His majeſty orders 
and commands the admirals, 
Marſhals of France, gover- 
nors and heutenant-general: 
for his majeſty in his provinces 
and armies, mareſchals de 
camp. colonels, camp-maſters, 
captains, chiefs and leaders oſ 
his majeſty's ſoldiers, both 
horſe and foot, French and 
ſtrangers, and all his other of- 
ficers, to whom it may per- 
tain, what is herein contained, 
to cauſe and execute, each in 
his office, within their towns 
and juriſdictions. For ſuch 1: 
his majeſty's will and pleaſure, 
that theſe preſents be pub- 
liſhed in all the maritime and 
other towns, and in all the 
ports, havens, and other places 


of the kingdom and lands un- 


der his obedience, where need 
ſhall be, to the end that none 
may pretend ignorance.' 


Given at Marli, June 3, 1701. 
Lovis. 
6« for 


OF ENGLAND. 


«© for her great zeal for the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
« Proteſtant line, expreſſed in her late order in council, di- 
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Anne. 
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ce recting the princeſs Sophia to be prayed for: As the right 


that recommended that princeſs, was in her own blood, 1h 
was deſigned by her Chriftian name, and not by her title. 
It came to be known, that this had been oppoſed in council 
by the marquis of Normanby, but was promoted by the lord 

odolphin. The lords returned their thanks to the queen 
upon the fame account, as alſo © tor laying before them the 
convention made with the emperor and the States-general, 
« in order to a concurrent declaration of war.“ 


As the queen, in her firſt ſpeech to the parliament, had re- A bill about 
newed the motion made by the late king, for the union of che union of 


England and Scotland, a bill was brought in for that purpoſe. uy 


two 


| | kingdoms, 
Many of thoſe, who ſeemed now to have the — are Burnet. 


of her favour and confidence, oppoſed this bill with much 
heat, and not without indecent reflections on the Scotch 
nation; yet it was carried by a great majority, that the 
queen ſhould be impowered to name commiſſioners for trea- 
ting of an union. It was ſo viſibly the intereſt of England, 
— of the preſent government, to {hut that back-door againſt 
the practices of France, and the attempts of the pretended 
prince of Wales, that the oppoſition to this firſt ſtep towards 


an union, and the indecent ſcorn with which Seymour and 
others treated the Scots, were clear indications, that the 


poſts, they were brought into, had not changed their tem- 
pers: But that, inſtead of healing matters, they intended to 
irritate them farther by reproachful ſpeeches ; the bill went 
through both houſes, notwithſtanding the rough treatment it 


met with at. firſt; and, on the 6th of May, received the 
royal aſſent (b). 


The intire harmony, between the queen and both houſes A falſe re- 


of parliament, greatly diſappointed the diſaffected, who ex- 
pected nothing but confuſion upon the late king's death, and 
who, to ſhew their joy at an accident, that had cauſed a ge- 
neral concern in moſt parts of Europe, vilified the deceaſed 
king with libels, verſes, and healths, ſo very indecent and 
ſcandalous, that, inſtead of wit, they ſerved only to demon- 


(b) At the ſame time the 
queen gave her aſſent to an at a third, for making good the de- 
for laying a duty upon land. ficiencies, and the public cie- 
To another for encouragement dit, | 


n ſtrate 


of the Greenland trade; and to 


port of de- 
ſigns againſt 
the queen. 
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Anne. ſtrate their implacable malice (c). Not content with these 


1702. 


inſults, they endeavoured to blaſt the king's memory, and to 


== render his 2 obnoxious, by charging upon him a deſign 


of excluding che ptinceſs Anne from the ſucceſſion, For he 


Had no ſooner expired, than a report was ſpread, That fome 
papers were found in his ſtrong box, whereby it appeared, 


that he had laid a ſcheme to get the elector of Hanover de- 
clared his immediate ſucceſlor : That, in order to effect this, 


the troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off towards the 


ſea-coaſt of Holland: That, ſoon after the king's return 


from thence, a pretended inſurrection was to be raiſed either 
in Scotland or Ireland, to give the king a colourable pre- 


tence for inviting over the Hanoverians troops, with thei» 


prince to command them; and that ſeveral peers, privy to 


this deſign, were to be made lord-licutenants of counties, in 
order to influence the elections for members of a new par- 


liament. This, many of thoſe, who were now in pots, 
had talked of in ſo public a manner, that it appeared they 
intended to poſſeſs the whole nation with a belief of it; ho- 


ping thereby, to alienate the people from thoſe who had been 
in the late king's confidence, and diſgrace all the Whigs, in 
order to the carrying all elections of parliament for men of 
their own, party. And indeed, the report had gained fo fa: 
upon the belief of ſome people, that the city of Norwich, in 


their addreſs to the queen, printed in the Gazette on the goth 


of April, „ congratulating her majeſty's moſt happy and 


+ peaccable acceſlion to the throne, notwithſtanding all the 


(c) They not only drank a and occaſioned the fall. As the 


health to Sorrel,“ meaning the horſe had belonged to Sir ]chn 


of Su 
ſohn Fen- 


wick's, 


Horſe that fell with the king, but Fenwick, it was inſinuated us 
alſo *to the little gentleman in judgment upon the king in th- 
velvet,“ meaning the mole following epigram, which the: 


which it ſeems had heaved up, made upon the occaſion : 


where the horſe's foot ſlipped in, 


Illuſtris Sonipes, certè digniihme Calo, 
c Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Urſa Locum; - 
Quæ te fœlicem tcelicia Prata tulere ? 
Ubera quz fœlix prebuit alma Parens ? 
Hibernis Patriam veniſti ulturus ab oris ; 
Aut Glenco, aut Stirps te *“ Fœniciana dedit. 
Sis fœlix quicumque precor, memorande, nec unquau 
Jam ſellæ Dorſum, fræna nec ora premant. 
Humani Generis Vindex, moriente Fyradho, 
Hanc Läbertatem, quam dabis, ipſe tene. 


1 OF ENGLAND, 


- C6 en e Deſigus and Contrivances uſed to defeat her 
« majeſty of her undoubted right.“ 
The * ot Somerſet and Devonthirc, and the earls of 
Marlborough, Jerizy, and Albemarle, had been ordered by 
the queen t vilit the latc win 2's papers, and bring her ſich 
of them 25 related to the alliances, or other affairs of the 
crown.  ocycoral Pet's, who retain d a great ven ration for 
the late king, perceiving the delign wh „ich was driven at by 
thoſe falſe reports, made a n tion in the honte of lords (d;, 
that an enquiry ſhould be made into the truth of that re- 
port, and of all other ftorics of that kind, that ſo, if there 
Was any truth in them, fuch, as had been concerned in thoſe 
wicked d- ſigno, might be punilhed; and if they were found 
to be falle, that thoſe who ſpread them about, might be 
chaſtiſe Upon this, the e deſired that thoſe lords, 
who — viſited the late king's papers, would let them know, 
if they had met with any among them, relating to the 
gueen's ſucceſſion, or to the fcceſfion of the houſe of Ha- 
nover. Four of them were tne! uin the houte, only the earl 
. of Mariborough was ill that day; ſo the four who were pre- 
| ſent ſaid, they had found nothing Z, that did in any fort relate 
to that matter; and this was confirmed by the carl of Marl- 
borough to ſome . who were ſent by the houſe to aſk 
him the fame queſtion. Upon which the houſe came to a 
reſolution, * "That the lords, 1 28 4 were appointed by her 
c majeſty-to inipect the late king's Papers, having ſeverally 
« declared, that they did not fee or find amon: oft. them any 
epaper, in the læaſt tending to the prejudice of her mazeſry, 
«K or her ſucceſſion to the CrOW Nn, Or which might give e any 
« ground or colour for ſuch a report; the ſa id report was 
« groundleſs, falfe, villainous, and ſeandalous, to the diſ- 
« honour of the late king's mern, and highly tending to 
« the diſſervice of her preſent majeſty.” And they ordered, 
6 That the matter of fact afo! Neid and the reſolution of the 
«© houſe there pon, be laid heſore her majeſty by the duke of 
Bolton, the carl marſhal, the carls of Radnor, Stamford, 
and Scarborough, and the lord Ferrers; and that they do 
humbly deſire her majeſty to order Mr. attorney-general to 
proſecute, with the utmoſt { ſcverity of the law, the authors 
Hor publiſhers of ſuch ſcandalous reports.“ The lords na- 
med in this order having waited on the queen on the 5th of 
May, her majeſty told them, „That ſhe was very ready to 
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d) The motion was made by ded by the lords Wharton, Hal. 
the earl of Carliſle, and ſecon- lifax and others. 
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THE HITSFTF OY 
« do any thing of that kind, and would give directions ta 
« Mr. attorney-general effectrally to proſecute the authors 
«© and publiſhers of ſuch falſe reports.“ 

Some books had been publiſhed, particulzrly by Dr. Drake 
and Dr. Davenant, charging the late miniſtry and the whole 
Whig party with the like deſigns of excluding the queen. 
Theſe books were cenſured, and rhe zujhors 
ordered to be proſecuted ; though both the marquiſs of Nor- 


manby, and the earl of Nottingham, did all they could to 
excuſe thoſe writers (e). When the falſhood of thoſe ca- 


(e) The particulars of this af- 
fair were as follow: ic 
On the 4th of May, a com- 
plaint was made to the houſe of 
E of a paſſage in the pre- 

ace to a book, iitled, * The 
* Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament 
begun at Weſtminfter, the 
* tenth day of February, 1700; 
Which though it did not directly 
reflect on the late king's memory, 
Yet manifeſtly tended to caſt an 
indelible odium upon his friends, 
being couched jn theſe words: 
And perhaps there was a thing 
in proſpect of deeper reach 
than all theſe, which was, 
that, ſhould it have pleaſed 
God to have ſnatched from us 
the king on a ſudden, by 
chance of war, or other fatal 
accident, during the tumult of 
arms abroad, aud the civil 
diforders, they had raiſed a- 
mong us at home, and a nu- 
merous, corrupt, licentious 
Par throughout the nation, 

rom Which the houſe of com- 
mons was ſometimes not free, 
they might entertain hopes 
from the advantage of being 
at the helm, and the aſſiſtance 
of their rabble, to have put in 
practice their wn ſchemes, 
and hays given us a ney mo- 
gel of government of their own 


7 
: 
* _ 


+ the anvil, and theſe were the 


ordered the bookſeller for whom 


them were 


lumnics 


projection, and ſo ta have pro- 
* cured to themſelves a laſting 
© impunity, and to have moun- 
* ted their own beaſt, the rab- 
ble, and driven the ſober part 
of the nation, like cattle, be- 
© fore them. That this is no 
f Aer conjecture will rea- 
© dily appear to any conſidering 
« perſon, from the treatment her 
royal highneſs the princeſs of 
e Ne the heir apparent 
* to the crown, met all along 
* from them and all their party. 
© They were not contented to 
© ſhew her a conſtant neglect 
© and flight themſelves, but their 
whole party were inſtructed to 
treat her, not only with dil- 
reſpect, but ſpight. They were 
buſy to traduce her with falſe 
and ſcandalous aſperſions; and 
ſo far they carried the affront, 
as to make her at one time al- 
moſt the common ſubject of 
tittle tattle of almoſt every 
coffee-hopſe and drawing- 
room, which they promoted 
with as much zeal, application 
and vehom, as if * a Bill of 
” Excluſion” had then been on 
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introductory ceremonies.” Af- 
rer reading this paſſage, the lords 


the book was printed, to at 1 
Ms eon WAS PL . 
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jumnies was apparent, then it was geen out, with an unuſual Are, 
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the houſe on the next Saturday; 
but, before that day came, Dr. 
James Drake, the phyſician, 
having owned himſelf to be au- 
thor of the book in queſiion, 
he was, ,on the gth of May, 
examined by the lord-keeper, 
who aſked him what he bad 
to ſay concerning the ſaid book ? 
The Doctor anſwered, "That 
he thought he had juſt reaſon 
* to write what he had writ, he 
having heard her highneſs 
\ * talked of diſreſpectfully in 
« every-coffee-houſe :? And then 
he withdrew, After ſome de- 
bate, he was called in again, 
and the lord-keeper told him, 
that the houſe was not ſatisfied 
with what. he had faid, bur 
thought he trifled, and required 
him to acquaint the houſe with 
the grounds of his writing the 
arargraph abovementioned. He 
anſwered, * That he found it 
mentioned in divers anony- 
* mous pamphlets publiſhed at 
that time, and hoped it was 
no hurt to anſwer thoſe pam- 


* phlets; and deſired time to re- 


collect what theſe pamphlets 
{ were; and then withdrew. 
After ſome time he was called in 
again, and aſked whether he 
could charge any perſon in the 
kingdom with the matters aſ- 
ſerted by him in that paragraph? 
And whether he had heard any 
perſons ſay, that they could 
charge any perſons whatſoever 
with the matters contained in 
that paragraph? To theſe queſ- 
tions he anſwered, He did not 
know of any ſuch perſon;' and 


being further atked, if be had 


there was; 
drawn, the lords took the ſaid - 


written by Dr, Davenant ; which 


any grounds beſides the pam- 
phlets, and what the pamphlets 
were? He ſaid, * He had ng 
other grounds beſides the ſe- 
yeral pamphlets following, 
« viz. © The two Legion Let- 
ters, the black Lift, Jura Po- 
„ puli Anglicani, and Joland's 
* Realons for inviting over the 
* princeſs of Hanover.” Laſily, 
he was aſked, Whether in any 
one of theſe pamphlets there 
was any thing laid about ſetting 
aſide the preſent queen? To 
which the Doctor having an- 
ſwered, He did not remember 
and being with- 


ragraph into conſideration, and 
reſolved, * That there were in 
it ſeveral expreſſions, which 
were groundleſs, falſe, and 
* ſcandalous, tending to create 
« jealoufies in her majeſty of her 
+ people, and to cauſe great 
* miſunderſtandings, fears, and 


diſputes among the queen's 


* ſubjefts, and to diſturb the 
peace and quiet of the king- 
dom: Ordering at the ſame 
time, That her majeſty's at- 
; e ſhould forth- 
* wich effectually proſecute Dr. 
Drake for having writ the ſaid 
paragraph.“ | 
Three days after, May 12, 


the lords took into conſideration 


two paragraphs of a book, in- 
titled, Tom Double returned 
* out of the country : Or, the 
true picture of a modernWhig, 
ſet forth in a ſecond dialogue 
* between Mr. Whiglove and 
Mr. Double, ſuppoſed to be 
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988 FN NIS 
Anne. the contrary was evident, and the thing was boldly aſſerted 
1702. in thoſe books, And therefore a peculiar meaſure of afſuranc: 

—— was neceflary to face down a thing, which they had taken 

ſuch pains to infuſe into the minds of the credulous vulgar al! 
England over. | 
The earl of Nottingham, to divert this enquiry, moved, 
that another might be made into thoſe books, in which the 
murder of king Charles the Firſt was juſtified ; though the 
rovocation given to foine of theſe, was, by a ſermon preached 
y Dr. Binckes before the convocation, on the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary, in which he drew a parallel between king Charles“ 
ſufferings and thoſe of our Saviour: And, in fome very i 
decent expreſſions, gave the preference to the former (). 


* y 
& 8 


TI 


in the 89th and goth pages con- * has really opened the eyes cf 2 
tained the following expreſ- great many, and weakened 
{ions : | our intereſt among ſeveral 01 

* Whiglove. I find we have © our own fide, whom e cah- 


* miſcarnied in one great deſign: not work up to be guilty of to 
The train would not take; we much injuſtice, let us tke all 
were very hat upon it juſt be. * occaſions of declaring, that 
fore the parliament met: All we will not violate any of the 
the Whig coffee-houſes rung, acts upon any account * hatſo- 
© how neceſſary it was to break * ever; which we may the more 
© into the Acts of Settlement, * ſafely do, becauſe you know 
and to exclude — it is our principle, not to think 


; * Double. Mum, Whiglove, * that we are bound by any pro- 
talk no more upon that ſubject, * teitations we make, either in 
I beſeech you. Freſh orders private or in public: and it 3s 
are iſſued out, and, ſince we * one of the great adva ntages 
are not ſtrong enough to make we have over the reſt of ou 
it go, and that, on the con- * fellow-ſubjets, that we can 
. trary, it has alarmed and pro- fetter the conſciences of others, 
voked all forts of men, we are * while our own are at perfect 
now directed to ſay, that never liberty.“ The lords, after 
any ſuch thing was intended by ſome debate, paſſed the fame 
our party, though, God knows, cenſure upon this book, as they 
it was the diſcourſe of all our had upon part of the preface ot 
clubs. Under the roſe, this Dr. Drake's Hiſtory. Pr. II. L. 
was one of thoſe embryos, II. 37, &c. 8 

that proved abortive upon the (f) On the 16th of May, 2 
30th of December lait ; but, pamphlet, intitled, Animad- 
though it be not ſeaſonable to * verſions upon the two lak 
ſtir in it now, never fear our © 3oth of January ſermons ; 
abandoning a wicked deſign: one preached to the honour% 
We never quite lay aſide any ble houſe of commons, the 
miſchief, However, ſince it other to the houſe of convoct- 
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IT ne war being now declared, both houſes joined in an ad- Anne. 
dreſs to the queen, wherein they repreſented, “ That nothing 1702. 
would —— 


* 


tion: In a jetter;'ꝰ after read- 
ing and examining ſeveral pa 
ragraphs and paſſages of which, 
it was reſolved by their lord- 
ſhips, That the ſaid pamphlet 
was a malicious, villainous 
« Jibel, containing very many 
reflections on king Charles J, 
© of ever bleficd memory, 
and tending to the ſubverſion 
© of monarchy,” and thereupon 
ordered it to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangwan. 
Then their lordſhips took into 
confideration a printed © fermon 
* preached on the 3oth of Ja- 
* nuary, 1701, in king Henry 
« VIF's chapel, before the reve- 
rend clergy of the lower houſe 
© of convocation, by William 
* Binckes, D. D. proctor for 
© the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry,“ wherein the prea- 
cher ſeemed to make the fin of 
the Jews, in cracifying our Sa- 
viour, much leſs than that of 
the Engliſh rebels, in putting to 
death king Charles I. As (ſays 
© he) to the near reſemblance 
between the parties concerned, 
* as well the actors as the ſuffe- 
* rers, comparing thole in the 
text with thoſe of the day. 
* And here one would imagine, 
the latter were reſolved to take 
* St. Paul's expreſſion in the molt 
* literal ſenſe the words will bear, 
And crucify to themſelves the 
* lord afreſh,” and in the neareſt 
likeneſs, that could be, put 
him to an open ſhame,” If, 
with reſpect to the dignity of 
the perſon, to have been “king 
** of the Jews,” was what ought 
* to have ſecured our Saviour 


Addreſs for 


a prohibition 


LY * 


one, not only born to a crown, 
but actually poſſeſſed of it. He 
Was not only called king by 

ſome, and at the ſame time 
* derided by others for being fo 
* called, but he was acknow- 
* ledged by all to be a king: 
He was not juſt dreſſed up Be 
* an hour or two in © purple 
„ robes, and ſaluted with a 
& hail king,“ but the uſual or- 
* naments of majeſty were his 
cuſtomary apparel ; his ſub- 
jets owned him to be their 
king; and yet they brought 
him before a tribunal, they 
« judged him, they condemned 
him; and, that they might 
* not be wanting in any thing to 
* ſet him at nought, they “pit 
upon him,” and treated him 
© with the utmoſt contempr. 
Our Saviour's declaring, that 
his kingdom was not of this 
world,“ might look like a 
* ſort of renunciation of his tem- 
poral ſovereignty, for the pre- 
tent defiring only to reign in 
the hearts of men, But here 
was nothing in this caſe before 
us: Here was indiſputable 


A 


* 


* * * * 


the laws of God and man: 
He was the reigning prince, 
and the Lord's anointed ; and 
« yet, in defpite of all law, both 
human and divine, he was by 
direct force of arms, and the 
< molt daring methods of a fla- 


ws we Þ, © 


deprived at once of his impe- 
rial crown and life. The 
fact of this day was ſuch a vy- 
ing with the fiſt . 

T 


* G 


right of ſovereignty, both by 


from violence; here is alfo of correſpon- 


dence with 
France, 
May 21. 


grant rebellion and violence, 
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THE HISTORY 
Anne. © would more contribute to the effeQual carrying it on, and 
702. © reducing her enemies to the greateſt ſtreights, than an 


—— 


the apoſtate angel Lucifer ; 
it was ſuch a going beyond the 
old ſerpent in his own way of 
inſolence and pride, that it 
was no wonder, if he began 
to raiſe his head, and ſet up 
his dominion in this world, 
when, thus warmed and in- 
livened by a fiery zeal in ſome 
and rage in others, to the de- 
gree of drunkenneſs, thirſting 
after, and ſatiating themſelves 
in royal blood; and, in which 
reſpe only, heated to the 
degree of phrenzy and mad- 
neis, the X tak in my text may 
ſeem to have ſome hold of 
them, Father forgive them, 
* for they know not what they 
Fe 60”. 

Aſter ſome debate, the lords 
reſolved © That in the ſaid ſer- 


mon there are ſeveral expreſ- 


s ſions, that give juſt ſcandal 
and offence to all Chriſtian 
people.“ Then, it being mo- 
ved to order that ſermon to be 
burnt, it was carried in the ne- 


gative, but at the ſame time it 


was ordered, that the above- 


mentioned reſolution ſhould be 
communicated to the biſhop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. 


Binckes's ordinary, whom they 


left to cenſure him, according to 
the rules of eccleſiaſtical courts, 


_ Complaint was likewiſe made 


to the lords, of two paſſages in 


a pamphlet, intitled, Reaſons 
for addreſſing his majeſty to 
invite into England their high- 
neljes the electreſs dowager 
and the eleQoral prince of Ha- 
nover; and for attainting and 


abjuring the pretended prince 


/ / MMMMEMYS<S.2 60.4 aTTS a 


In- 


© of Wales, and all: athers pre- 


* tending any claim, right, or 
title from the late king James 
* and queen Mary, wherein it 
was aſſerted, * That it appear 
from hiſtory, that all free peo. 
ple have ſet aſide the children 
of tyrants for reaſons of eternal 
* and univerſal force, as inbe- 
rung the principles and de- 
ſigns of their parents, bearing 
an affection to their friend 
and owing a revenge to ther 
enemies; as more likely to 
oraſp at a greater power tha! 
even their parents, the better 
to ſecure themſelves from thei: 
diſgrace, and being under ex. 
traordinary obligations to the 
foreign potentates, Who pro 
tected or reſtored them: Ard 
that, whether the Abjuration 
be penal or voluntary, it ſtouſd 
be tendered to all manner of 
prone, not excepting the 

ing's majeſty, or the prin- 
ceſs of Denmark : For al! the 
ſecurities we give to them (fail 
the author) they owe their 
ſecurity to us; not that I doubt 
either of them, but they both 
of them very well know, w hat 
ſtories and ſurmiſes our ene- 
mies have been actually ſprea- 
ding to amuſe and intimidate 
the people: They have whil- 
-pered horrible things of blind 
and clancular bargains. Bu! 
Czfar's wife ought to be un. 
ſuſpected as well as innocent. 
After examination of this pam- 
phlet, the lords reſalved, That 
© there were in it aſſertions and 
inſinuations ſcandalous and 


dangerous, tending to ligne 
the 


OF ENGLAND. 381 wh 
« intire prohibition of all correſpondence with France and Anne. mp 

«« Spain on the part of the allies; and therefore they humbly 1702. 
« adviſed her majeſty to engage the emperor, the States-ge- | 
« neral, and her other allies, to join with her majeſty in 
ce prohibiting all intercourſe between the ſubjects of her ma- 
« jeſty and her allies, and the ſubjects of France and Spain; 
« and alſo to concert ſuch methods with the States-general, 
« as might moſt effectually ſecure the trade of her ſubjects 
« and her allies.” This addreſs her majeſty readily promiſed 
to comply with, adding, „That ſhe was too much con- 14 
> — for the public welfare, to omit any neceſſary pre- 1 

« cautions for the protection of the trade.” _ * 

On the other hand, the lords having made ſome amend- The lords 

ments to a bill from the commons, for the encouragement address 1 | 1 
of privateers, to which the commons refuſed their concur- 8 acre 
rence ; their lordſhips, in an addreſs, repreſented to the may 
queen, * "That the fea preparations of her majeſty's enemies | 
being ſuch as ſeemed not to be intended for encountering + 1556 
and fighting her royal navy, but rather for making a py- 
% ratical war, to the interruption of commerce, it was, in | 
« their opinion, highly requiſite for the public ſervice, that | 


23. 


U i 
A i 
— e 
i * 
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her majeſty. would give all poſſible encouragement to her 
ſubjects to arm and ſet out private men of war. And 
© whereas, by the ſixth article of the treaty concluded at | 
the Hague, between his late majeſty, the emperor, and 16 1 
<< the States-general, her majeſty was at liberty to take and | | 1 
« ſeize lands and cities belonging to the Spaniſh dominions i". 
in the Indies, and retain the ſame as her own ; their lord- 
* thips adviſed her majeſty to grant commiſſions or charters 

eto all perſons, bodies politic or corporate, who ſhould make 

«* ſuch acquiſitions in the Indies, ſubject to ſuch terms and 

® conditions, as her majeſty ſhould judge moſt expedient for 

the good of her kingdoms.” Lo which the queen an- 

ſwered, „That ſhe would take all the care in it ſhe could.” 

5 in the courſe of the war, this advice was greatly neg - 

ected. 

The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being all done, the queen went | 
in ſtate to the houſe of peers, and, having given the royal The parlia- 
aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills (g), diſmiſſed both men: *: pro- 
houſes with the following ſpeech: _— 
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the affections of the ſubjects of * and to diſturb the peace and Sl 
* this kingdom from her majeſty, * quiet of the kingdom. - ol 


« My 


- 
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& My lords and gentlemen, 


« Cannot conclude this ſefion, without repeating my 


6 hearty thanks to you all, 


tor your great care of the pub- 


c lic, and the many marks you have given of your duty and 


cc aftection to me. 


(g) Among theſe bills were, 


1. An a& to oblige the Jews 
to maintain and provide for their 
Proteſtant children. By which, 
if any Jewiſh parent, in order 


to the compelling his Proteſtant 


child to change his religion, 
ſhall refuſe to allow ſuch a child 
a fitting maintenance ſuitable to 
the ability of the parent, and the 
age and education of the child, 
upon complaint, it ſhall be law- 
ful for the lord chancellor to 
make ſuch order for the main- 
tenance of ſuch Proteſtant child 
as he ſhall think fit, 

2. An act for continuing the 
impriſonment of Counter, and 
other conſpirators againſt king 
William, | 

3. An act for the relief of 
Proteſtant purchaſers of the for- 
feited eſtates in Ireland. 

4. An act for enlarging the 
time for taking the oath of ab- 
juration, in which was this 
clauſe: | 

That if any perſon or per- 
ſons, at any time after the firſt 
day of March, 1702, ſhall en- 
deavourtodeprive or hinder any 
perſon, who ſhall be the next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown for 
the time being, according to the 
limitations in the act, intitled, 
An aQ for declaring the rights 
and liberties of the ſubject, 
and ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
* the crown; and according to 
one other act, intitled, An act 


princeſs Sophia, the next in ſuc- 


. ſuch offence ſhall be Judged high- 


death, and all loſſes and for- 


for the further limitation of 
the crown, and better ſecuring 
* the rights and liberties of the 
* ſubject,” from ſucceeding after 
the deceaſe of her majeſty to the 
imperial crown of this realm, 
and the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, according 
to the limitations in the before- 
mentioned acts; that is to ſay, 
ſuch iſſue of her majeſty's body, 
as ſhall from time to time be 
next in ſucceſſion to the crown, 
if it ſhall pleaſe God Almighty 
to bleſs her majeſty with iſſue; 
and, during the time her ma- 
jeſty ſhall have no iſſue, the 
princeſs Sophia, electreſs and 
ducheſs dowager of Honover, . 
and, after the deceaſe of the {aid 


ceſſion to the crown for the time 
being, according to the limita- 
tion of the ſaid acts; and the 
ſame, maliciouſly, adviſedly, 
and directly, mal attempt by 
any overt- act or deed; every 


treaſon, and the offender or of- 
fenders therein, their aſſeſſors, 
procurers and comforters, know- 
ing the ſaid offence to be done, 
being thereof convicted or at- 
tainted, according to the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm, ſhall 
be deemed and adjudged tray- 
tors, and ſhall ſuffer -pains of 


feitures as in caſes of high-trea- 
23 


ſon,” 


« And 


GFE ELN LIAN. 


« have made for the debts contracted in the former. Your 
great juſtice, in making good thoſe deficiencies, will be a 
( laſting honour and credit to the nation. I wiſh the diffi- 
<« culties they have brought upon us, may be a warning to 
e prevent ſuch inconveniences for the future. 

« I muſt recommend to you all, in your ſeveral counties, 
<« the preſervation of the public peace, and a due execution 
«© of the laws. 
opinion among thoſe, that are equally affected to my ſer- 
vice, may be the occaſion of heats and animoſities among 
<« themſelves. I ſhall be very careful to preſerve and main- 
e tain the act of toleration, and to {et the minds of all my 
people at quiet. My own principles muſt always keep me 
* intirely firm to the intereſt and religion of the Church of 
England, and will incline me to countenance thoſe, who 
have the trueſt zeal to ſupport it.“ 


Then the Jord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 


rogued the parliament to the 7th of July following. 


The naval preparations in England and Holland were now Nava! pre- 
and, as they raiſed the ba ονο mn 


England ino 
A N Ho! Land * 
to France, Spain, and even Portugal; the deſign of the ex- Kit. 


pedition having been kept io ſecret, that it was uncertain Þ 


carried on with all poflible ſpeed ; 
ſpirits of the confederates, ſo they gave no ſmall alarms 


which of thoſe three kingdoms was molt, threatened. France, 
having ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war into the Weſt- 
Indies, both to attack the Engliſh plantations, and to bring 
nome the Spaniſh galleons, had no Jufficient number of ſhips 


left to defend her own coaſts, much leſs to protect thoſe of 


Spain, whoſe king, in the beginning of the ſpring, was gone 
into Italy, both to appeaſe the tumults in the Kingdom of 


Naples, and to ſhare with the duke of Vendoſine the ex- 
pected honour of forcing prince Eugene to repaſs the moun- 


tains of Tirol. | bot 
And though the king of Portugal gave fair words to the 
1 miniſters, and to Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh envoy, 
yet, he. 
formidable power at ſea, would uſe more prevailing means 
than a negociation to make him break his late engagements 
with France. On the 3oth of May, Sir George Rooke, 
admiral of the Engliſh fleet, having hoiſted the union flag on 
board the Royal Sovereign, came to »pithead, with Sir 
| Cloudeſly 


I ſhall always wiſh, that no differences of 


to be apprehenfive, that the allies, having a 


r. * 


ol 


« And I muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- Anne. 
mons, in particular, both for the ſupplies you have given 1702. 
to ſupport me in this neceſſary war, and the proviſions you 
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|} Anne Cloudeſly Shovel, on board the Queen; and the great ſhips 

is! r702. that lay at the Nore : And, at the ſame time, rear-admira] 

| — Fairborne arrived there from Ireland, with a ſquadron of 

| men of war, having on board four regiments of foot, that 

were to be part of the land forces, to be commanded by the 

it; duke of Ormond, who, on the firſt of June, arrived at 

it Portſmouth, accompanied by Sir Henry Bellaſis, who was to 

ſerve under him, and by admiral Churchill; and, the next 

|} day, prince George likewiſe ſet out for that ſea- port. 

in! The queen The ſame day, the queen went from St. James's to Wind- 

Fido, for, having appointed Simon Harcourt, Eſq; to be her ſolli- 

Citor-general, and conferred the honour of knighthood both 

upon him and on Edward Northey, Eſq; the attorney-ge- 

neral. The day before, out of a juſt regard to the law of 

nations, the queen, by proclamation, ordered all ſhips, ſtop- 

ped before the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, and 

cauſed another proclamation to be publiſhed, © for the encou- 

© ragement of her ſhips of war and privateers.“ And at the 

ſame time her majeſty renewed the commiſſion for the ma- 

Janes. nagement of the cuſtoms ; and upon her return from Wind- 

ſor, appointed the Jord-lieutenants, the commiſſioners of 

trade; for prizes, ſtamp, and ſalt-duties; and generals of 

her land-forces; gave audience to ſeveral foreign minitters, 

and diſpoſed of many places and employments ; and, among 

the 1 the eart of Marlborough was made maſter of the 

| | ordnance, the, honourable John Granville, lieutenant-gene- 

| ral, William Bridges, maſter ſurveyor, Chriſtopher Mur - 

| grave, clerk of the fame; and Edward Southwell was ap- 

pointed ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland, on the reſignation of his 
father Sir Robert Southwell. 

Affairs of The affairs of Scotland began now to be a little embroiled. 

1 By an act made ſoon after the revolution, it was provided, 

| Leckbart's that all princes, ſucceeding to the crown, ſhould take the 

7 Memoir, coronation-oath before they entered upon their regal dignity ; 

1 but no direction was given concerning thoſe who ſhould ten- 

| | der it, or the manner in which it ſhould be taken; ſo that, 

this being left undetermined, .the queen had called together 

all the late king's miniſters for that kingdom, and; in the 

preſence of about twelve of them, ſhe took the coronation- 

cath (h). But thoſe who were diſpoſed to cenſure wy 

t Ing, 


(h) Of this the queen ſent an ſhe was proclaimed, noquainting 
account in 2 letter to the'privy- them. That it having pleaſed 


council of Scotland, as ſoon as * Almighty God to call out 2 
| (N15 
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om. 
At the time of king William's deceaſe, the government 
there was lodged in the hands of perſons intirely of Revolu- 
tion principles ; for the earl of Marchmont was lord-chancel- 
lor; the earl of Melvil lord preſident of the council; the 
duke of Queenſberry lord privy-ſeal ; the earls of Seafield and 
Hyndford ſecretaries of ſtate ; the earl of Selkirk lord regiſter 
Adam Cockburn, of Ormiſton, treaſurer-depute; Sir John 
Maxwell, of Polock, juſtice-clerk; Sir James Stuart advo- 
cate; and all the lords of the treaſury, except the lord Mont- 
mery, were of the ws gan But though the Anti- 
— were, in effect, as much enemies to the queen's 
right to the crown, as that of king William; yet they were 
greatly elated at her acceſſion, and flattered themſelves with 
a better title to her favour, vn account of their zeal for Epiſ- 
copacy, than the Revolutioners could pretend to, becaule 
moſt part of the latter were for Preſbytery, and the reſt fo in- 


different for Epiſcopacy, that they did not think it ought to 


come in competition with the peace of the nation. The 
hrſt ſtruggle between theſe two parties was about the par- 
| lament, the fitting of which, in the ſummer, was abſolutely 
neceſſary, by reaſon that the funds allotted to ſupport the 
army were-near expired upon king William's demiſe. Upon 


this life her royal and moſt dear- publiſh an incloſed proclamation, 


thing, ſaid, that this ought not to be done, except in the Anne. 
preſence of ſome deputed for that purpoſe, either by the par- 1702. 
liament, or at Jeaſt by the privy-council of that king- - 


ly-beloved brother king Wil- 
ham, whereby the undoubted 
Tight to the imperial crown of 
the kingdom of Scotland, con- 
form to the act of ſettlement, 
was devolved upon her: And 
having {according to the peti- 
tion of might and grievances) 
taken and figned the coronation- 
oath, in preſence of ſeveral of 
her privy- council; ſhe thought 
ht to authorize them to con- 
Unue to meet, and act as her 
privy-council of that her ancient 
ingdom, until ſhe ſhould ſend 


m a new commiſſion for that 


effect. Moreover, her majeſty 
authorized and required them to 


Vol. XV. 


B b 


ordaining all officers of ate 
counſellors, magiſtrates, and all 
other officers, civil and military, 
to act in all things, conform to 
the commiſſions and inſtructions 


they had from his late majeſty, 


until new commiſſions could be 
prepared aud ſent down. And her 
majeſty on this occaſion, at her 
firſt acceſſion to the crown, gave 
them, and all her good people, 
full aſſurance of her firm reſolu- 
tion, during the whole courſe of 
her reign, to protect them in 
their religion, laws, and liber- 
ties, and in the eſtablithed go- 
vernment of the church“ | 
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386 THE HISTORY 
Anne. | the diſcovery of the aſſaſſination- plot, an act had paſſed in 
— Scotland, for continuing tlie parliament that ſhould be then 
in being ſix months after the death of the king, with two 
ſpecial clauſes in it. The firſt was, that it ould meet 
twenty days after the death of the king. But the queen 
hb by vera adjournments, continue the parliament al- 
moſt three nents after the king's death, before it was 
ve - - Opeined.. Some ſaid, that the parliament was by this diſſol- 
bea, ſinee it did not meet upon the day limited by the act 
to continue it. But there was another proviſo in the act, 
chat ſecured to the croum the full prerogative of adjourn- 
ing or diſſolving it within that time. Vet, in oppoſition 
do this, it was acknowledged, that, as to all ſubſequent days 
11 meeting, the prerogative was intire; but the day that 
was limited, that is, the twenty-firſt after the king's — 
+ ſeemed to be fixed for the firſt opening of the ſeſſion. The 
ſecond clauſe Was a limitation of the power of the parlia- 


| ment, during their fitting, that it ſhould not extend to 


187 
the repealing of laws: They were impowered only to 
maintain ws Proteſtant 3 M and the min of 
che It was therefore faid, that the queen was 
- peaceably o „and the country now in full quiet; ſo that 
>, there was no need of aſſembling the parliament. The end 
d de law being attained, it was faid, the law fell of it- 
5 25 and therefore it was neceſſary to call a new par- 
liament; for the old one, if aſſembled, could have 
no authority, but to ſee to the preſerration of religion, 
4 r the peace of the country; their power being limited 
to theſe two heads, by the act that authorized their ſit- 
ting. In oppoſition to this, it was urged, that the act, 
- Which gave them authority to fit as a parliament for. fx 
months, gave them the full authority of a parliament: 
That the them, to take care of fore more im- 
portant matters, did not hinder their meddling with other 
matters, ſinee no parliament can limit a ſubſequent one. 
It was likewiſe ſaid, that, ſince the queen was now en- 
gaged in a war, the public peace could not be ſecured 
3 ſuch a 1 and ſuch taxes to maintain it, 123 
che preſent ſtate of affairs required. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry, and his party, were for continuing the parliament. 
Bit d the duke of Hamilton, and the others who had oppoſed 


| that duke in that laſt r complained highly of this 


way of proceeding. They ſaid, that they could not acknow- 


© Jedpo this to be a legal ee nor * to it, but 
This 


F ENGLAND. 


„This was ominous; a reign was to be begun with a par- 
AMament liable to a diſpute; and from ſuch à breach it was 


easy to foroſee a train of miſchief was likely to follow. The 
due of Hamilton, the marquiſs of Twedale, the earl of 
Mareſchal, the earl of Rothes, and a great many of the no- 
bility and gentry went up to London, and bean bete to the 
queen, and thoſe in favour with her, their exceptions to all 
[Har was intended to be done. Every thing, which they 
' faid, was heard calmly ; but the queen was a ſtranger to their 
laws, and could not take it upon her to judge of chem; and 
therefore it was determined by the advice of the privy-council 
of that kingdom. The lords, who came up to oppoſe the 
duke of Queenſberry, continued to preſs for a new parlia- 
ment, in which they promiſed to give the queen all that ſhe 
could aſk of them, and to conſent to an act of indemnity for 
all that was paſſed in the former reign. But it was thought, 
that the nation was in too great a ferment to yenture upon 
that; and ſome more time was neceſſary to prepare matters, 
as well as men's minds, before a new parliament ſhould be 
ſummoned. Both parties returned to Scotland, and both be- 
ing ſenſible, that the Preſbyterian intereſt would with its 
weight turn that ſcale, into which it ſhould: fall, great pains 
were taken by both fides to gain that party. the one 
hand, they were made to apprehend what a madneſs it would 
de for them to provoke the queen in the beginning of her 
reign, who might be enough diſpoſed to entertain prejudices 
of them; which would be much heightened, if in a 
aint, in which conſcience could not be pretended, they 
"ſhould: engage in a faction againſt het, eſpecially when they 
could ndt fay, that any cauſe of jealouſy was given; but, on 
-the.comrary;' the queen had, in all her public letters, promi- 
ſed to maintain Preſbytery; and, though that had given great 
"offence in the late king's time, when thoſe public letters were 
printed, yet now this paſſed without cenſure. ' The other 
party was as buſy to inflame them. They told them the 
queen was certainly in her heart againſt them: All thoſe, 
ho were now/ in her confidence, and particularly the earls 
ol Rocheſter and Nottingham, were enemies to the Preſbyte- 
nan goverrimient. Good words were now given them, in 
order to ſeparate them from a national intereſt, knowing 
well, chat, if they went off from that, and ſo loſt the hearts 
of the nation, they would loſe that in which their chict 


ſhould hae carried the preſent point by their help, and ren- 
dered them odious by their concurrence in it, would 
wy Bb 2 {trengthen 


Anne 


: ſtrength lay: The party, that now governed, as ſoon as they 
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10 Anne ſtrengthen themſelves at court by entering into the Epiſcopal 
| 1.702, intereſt, and trying to introduce Epiſcopacy into: Scotland: 

In ——— which, would ſoon be brought about, if the Preſbyterians 

1 hould once loſe their popularity. Thoſe were the methods 
1 and reaſonings that were uſed on both ſides. 


» - 
- 


14 8 queen's. laſt adjournment, on the gth- of June, the duke of 
1 br $695 Queenſberry. being appointed high-commiſſioner. At the 
1 hit. of Eu- Opening of it, duke Hamilton demanded to be heard; and, 
rope. though defired by the lord chancellor to fit ſtill, till the 
— ws queen's commiſhon was read, and the houſe conſtituted, yet 
he perſiſted, and ſaid, both in his own name, and in behalf 
of the other members, who' adhered to him, “ That they 
were all heartily glad at her majeſty's happy acceſſion to 
4 the throne of that kingdom, not merely on the account 
that it was her undoubted right by ee but likewiſe 
becauſe of the many perſonal virtues and royal qualities her 
it << majeſty was endowed with, which gave them grounds to 
| hope, that they ſhould enjoy, under her auſpicious. reign, 
all the bleſſings that could attend a nation, which had a 
„ gracious and loving ſovereign united with a  dutiful and 
„ ©bedient people. hat they were reſolved- to ſacrifice 
«their lives and fortunes in defence of her majeſty's right 
< againſt all her enemies whatever, and had all the 2 — 
< and. reſpect for her majeſty's government and authority, 
<< that was due from er ſubjects to their rightful and law- 
« ful ſovereigns. But, at the ſame time, that they acknow- 
| «© ledged their ſubmiſſion to her majeſty's. authority, they 
* thought. themfelves bound in duty, by virtue of the obe- 
[ <<. dience they owe to the ſtanding oi of the nation, and 
| „ becauſe of the regard they ought to have for the rights and 
| s liberties of their fellow- ſubjects, to declare their opinion 
wy as to the legality of this meeting, That they did not think 
| << themſelves wartanted by law to fit and act any longer as a 
j << parhament; and that, by ſo doing, they ſhould incur the 
hazard of loſing their lives and fortunes, if their proceed- 
< ings ſhould come to be queſtioned by ſubſequent parlia- 
„% ments.” He then read a paper, which contained the rea- 
1ons of their diſſenting from the proceedings of the other 
members, who thought themſelves impowered to fit and act 
as a parliament, and was as follows: * Foraſmuch as, by 
<« the fundamental laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, all 
<« parliaments do diſſolve by the death of the king or queen, 
1 <« except in ſo far as innovated by the 17th act of the 6th 
1 * ſeſſion of king William's parliament Jak in being, at his 
| 118 $0 x | N decealc 


| 
il A ſeon of The parliament met at Edinburgh, according to the 
| 


— — —— . . ] ⏑ . 7 — — ß —— 


« deteaſe to meet and act what ſhould be needful for the Anne 
edefence of the true Proteſtant religion, as now by law 1702. 
e eſtabliſned, and maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown, — 
« as ſettled by the claim of right, and for preſervitis and ſe- 
« curing the peace and ſafety of the kingdom; and, ſeeing 
« that the ſaid ends are fully ſatisfied by her majefty's ſuc- 
e ceſſion to the throne, whereby the religion and peace of 
« the kingdom are ſecured, we conceive ourſelves not now 
« warranted by the law to meet, fit, or act, and therefore 
« do difſent from any thing, that ſhall be done or acted.” 
Then the duke and ſeventy-nine of the members, having ta- 
ken inſtruments, withdrew out of the houſe, and left the 
© others, who were an hundred and twelve, to fit and act b 
themſelves; and, as they all paſſed from the parliament- 
houſe to the Croſs-Keys-Tavern near the Croſs, they were 
applauded by the loud acclamations of an infinite number of 
people of all ranks and degrees. red. ve 

Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of ſo many members, the 
duke of Queenſberry's commiſſion to be high-commiſſioner 
was read, as was alſo the queen's letter to the parliament, 
dated May the 15th, declaring, in the firſt place, the reaſon 
of this meeting, and her majeſty's firm reſolution to main- 
©tain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their 
© religion; laws, and liberties, and of the Preſbyterian go- 
vernment of the church.“ Then acquainting them with 
«the Juſt cauſes of declaring war againſt the French king, 
«and earneſtly recommending to them, both the providing 
«competent ſupplies for maintaining ſuch a number of 
forces, as might be neceffary for diſappointing the enemy's 
«4 deſigns; and preſerving the preſent happy ſettlement: And 
the conſideration of an Union between the two kingdoms 
„of England and Scotland, which was recommended b 
them to the late king.” The ſeveral points of this letter 
were inforced by the ſpeeches of the duke of Queenſberry, 
and of the earl of Marchmont ; and, the parliament being 
met again on the 11th of June, they proceeded to appoint 
committees for ſecurity of the kingdom, for controverted 
elections, for drawing up an anſwer to her majeſty's letter, 
and for reviſing the minutes. Then overtures were read for 
the following acts, viz. © An act recognizing her majeſty's 
* royal authority (a): An act for adjourning the 1 7 of 

ARID 811 | | 6 Tudi- 

() In this act, beſides the I A. B. do, in the ſincerity 
oath of allegiance, was this of of my heart, aſſert, acknow- 
alſurance q * ledge, and declare, that her 

| b 3 « majelty 
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Aune © Jadicature, called the ſeton: An act, declaring this pre- 
1702. * ſent meeting of parliament ta be u/fawful and free meeting 
of parliament, and diſcha! g any perſon to drfown, quar- 


though ſhe was pleaſed to allow his lordſhip's acceſs to her, 


THE HISTORY 


rel, of jmpngn. the dignity and authority thereof, under the 
0 Frei of high-treaſon': And an act for ſecuring” the true 
Prote religion and Preſbyterian church government.“ 
Which were read the krſt time, and the next day paſſed, 
and touched with the ſceptre. Six days aſter the parliament's 
anſwer to the queen's letter was read and approved, being 
conformable to all her majeſty's deſires, and aſſuring her, 
that groundleſs ſeceſſion of ſome of their members thould 
<- increaſe and ſtrengthen their care and zeal for her majeſty's 
© ſervice.” monsun 205 nagt cazsdoh NG! 
On the other hand, the diſſenting members, of whom duke 
Hamilton was the chief, having prepared an addreſs to the 
queen, to juſtify their proceedings, and ſent up the fame by 
the lord Blantice, the queen poſitively refuſed to receive it, 


Having well weighed this affair, ſhe reſolved to adhere to the 
parliament convened by her authority, and in a letter to 
them, dated at St. James's, June 17, and read to the houſe 
on the 23d, reſolved to on and maintain this preſent ſeſ- 
c ſion of parliament, and the dignity and authority of the 
fame, and of her high-commiſſioner, againſt all oppoſers.“ 
In the mean time, the parliament proceeded, and, on the 
roth of June, an act for a ſupply af ten months ceſs upon 
all land- rents received the royal aſſent; but, When this 
tax came afterwards to be levied, near one half of che Scots 
nation refuſed to pay the ſame; ſo that, in many places, the 

rnment was obliged to uſe forcible methods to raiſe it. It 
is alſo remarkable, that ſome days before Sir Alexander Bruce 
was expelled the houſe, on account of a ſpeech made on the 
1rth of June, wherein, among other things, he affirmed, 
that © Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with monarchy ; that it 
maintained a conſtant oppoſition to the rightful Gtclgh; 
* majeſty queen Anne is the only heart and hand, maintain and 
lawful, undoubted ſovereign defend her majeſly's title and 
© of this realm, as well“ Je government, againſt the pre- 
jute,“ that is, of right, as de * tended prince of Wales, and 
facto,“ chat is, in the poſſeſ- his adherents, and all other 
ſion and exerciſe of the go- enemies, wha,” either by open 
* vernment. And therefore I do or ſecret attempts, ſhall diſturb 
* lincerely and faithfully promiſe or diſquiet her majeſty in the 
* and engage, that I will with poſſeſſion and exerciſe thereof.” 


« and, 


OF ENGL AND. 
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4e And, like vice and hypocriſy, and the other peſts of man- Anne, 
« Kind, it ſpread. and flouriſhed, moſt, in turbulent times of. 1792, , 


« anarchy. and rebellion ; and that he did not TERA 1 


«, their, predeceſſors, in cold blood, and taught by, wal A 


«, perience, preferred order and decency, in the houſe of 


“God, to the pride and infallibility of a pope in every 


— 


« pariſh.“ And, the dean and faculty of advocates having 


paſſed a vote among themſelves in favour af the proteſtation 


and addreſs of the diſſenting members, declaring, that they 


© were founded upon, and in the terms of the. laws of this 
© kingdom,” ay were upon that account, charged and. pro- 


ſecuted by the ſord advocate before the parliament, where, 


after long debates upon the matter, they were ſeverely repri- 
manded; but the nation was inraged to fee that ſociety at- 
tacked, for declaring their opinion in a point of law, rela- 
ting to. the foundation and conſtitution of parliament, and 
conſequently the liberty and right of the ſubject. 

On the'25th of Jane, the royal aſſent was giyen to © an 
act for enabling her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for an 
union between the two kingdoms z* though ſome members, 
diſſented from it, becauſe they could not get a clauſe inſerted 
in it about the Preſbyterian church- government. 

The ſucceſſion to the crown having been ſettled in Eng- 
land by. two acts of parliament on the houſe of Hanover, af- 
ter her majeſty and her iſſue, in the Proteftant line, and no- 
thing of this nature having been done in Scotland, the earl of 
Marchmont thought it proper to propoſe it at this time, and, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, and even the commands 
of the eee, preſented © an act for abjuring the 
© pretended prince of Wales.“ But, though ſuch as continued 
in the houſe were unanimous enough in other points, yet 
they could not agree in this (b); and, the party, who wat 


(b) Mr. Lockhart, in his Me- no inſtructions concerning it. 
moirs, * tells us, That Secondly, The uncertainty 
zu may be thought ſtrange, how affairs would go in Eng- 
chat this act did not paſs cur- land. The queen was but 
* rently in ſuch a ſtrangely made newly come to the crown, and 
up meeting, and when ſuch not well fixed in the throne ;- 
eminently famous and zealous and they fore ſaw they might 
tevolutioners were at the helm expect little thanks, if ſhe af- 
' of affairs, and acted without * terwards ſhould favour the in- 
any to controul them. And *« tereſt of the diſtreſſed royal 
*1 preſume.the reaſons were: * family. And 1 have reaſon 
*Fuſt, the commiſſioners had to 1 that the queen and 

a Bb 4 © her 
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ſed the ſettling of the ſucceſſion at this time (which they al- 


1702, ledged would be an obſtacle rather than an encquragement ta 
ER - am 


— __ — 


the defigned union) attempting to admit the diſſe ting mem⸗ 
pers into the houſe to their aſſiſtance, the high-commiſſioner, 
fearing the ill conſequences of this procedure, thought fit, on 
the 3oth of June, to adjourn the parliament to the 18th of 
Auguſt, having returned them thanks for their chearfulneſo 
and unanimity in their proceedings. And, as ſoon as the 
parliament was adjourned, the leading men of the different 
parties haſtened to London, to make their ſeveral repreſenta- 


* * # 


tions of things to the queen and her miniſters. . 


coramiſ-—— The queen, purſuant to the power given her by acts of 
5 oners to parliament of both kingdoms, appointed commiſſioners for 
n treating about an union between England and Scotland (o). 
770 of Eu- * L x „ 1 4.4 Ty he 
54e. IE * hos ” WIN? 
"ol VIE. 5% Ba gl ſh miniſtry were then The earl of Burlington, 
« indined to keep the ſucceſſon = The earl of Nottingham, 
© in Scotland open, as a check The earl of Rocheſter, 


The earl of Marlborough, 


© and aweband upon the Whips, Mart | 
The earl of Scarborough, 


© and family of Hanover. And, 


«laſtly {as they pretended af. The biſhop of London, 
« terwards in England) that par- Sir Charles Hedges, 

« lament's title to act was con- The chief juſtice Holt, 

< troverted, and had fo little au- Ihe chief juſtice Trevor, 
© thority in the nation, as it was Sir John Lewiſon Gower, 
© not fit to venture upon it, there Sir Chriſtppher Muſgrave, 
* being reaſon to believe few Sir John Cook, L. L. P. 
*would have complied with it, Robert Harley, _ 

© and every body almoſt been Charles Godolphin, 
highly diſguſted. For theſe Samuel Clarke, 


© and the like reaſons, it is poſ- Stephen Waller, L. L. D. 
« fible, I ſay, the commiſſioners 
© and other courtiers reſolved to The commiſſioners of Scot. 


wave entering upon the mat- land were, 


© ter,” | 
3 | Ihe duke of Queenſberry, 
(e) The commiſſioners for The duke of Argyle, 
England were, | The marquis of Annandale, 
A 908 35. The marquis of Lothian, | 
The archbiſhop” of Canter- The earl of Seahkeld, 
bos nid | The earl of Hyndford, 
Lord-Kceper Wright, The earl of Leven, 
The earl of Pembroke, The viſcount Tarbat, 


The marquis of Normanby, ; 


The viſcount Stair, 


Ihe duke of Devonſhire, The lord Galway, 
'The duke of Somerſet, | The lord Boyle, 
W ate hog; 4 SU Sir James Stuart, 


* F 
— — 


Sir 


OF ENGLAND. _ 

The commiſſioners met, for the firſt time, on the 22d.of 
October; at the Cock-pit, where, after reading both com- 
miſſions, ' Iord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the oc- 
8 their, meeting, and was Bf Mobs by. the duke of 
ucen * oh | vi 4 
en was not a Quorum of the Scots commiſſioners ar- 
rived in town, their meeting, was adjourned, by a letter from 
the queen, to the 10th of November; but, about the 20th 
of the ſame. month, they met again; and, notwithſtanding 
ſome previous objections made by the lord-keeper to the vali- 
dity of the Scots commiſſion, they fully adjuſted the prelimi- 
naries, of which this was one of the moſt conſiderable, "That 
« nothing agreed on amongſt themſelves ſhould be binding, 
« except it be ratified by her majeſty, and the reſpective par- 
« haments of both nations; and that, except all the heads 
e propoſed for the treaty were agrecd to, no particular thing 
« agreed on ſhould be binding.” The lord-keeper then pro- 
poſed on the part of the Engliſh, «© "That the two kingdoms 
e ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy under her 


« majeſty and her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the fame 


& limitations, according to the acts of ſettlement,” And the 


duke of Queenſberry propoſed on the part of the Scots, 


« That both nations ſhould be united in one monarchy, and 
one parliament, with a mutual communication of trade 


* and privileges,” The propoſal of the Engliſh was readily 


agreed to; and the queen, to quicken matters, came, on 


the 14th of December, and made a ſpeech to them. The 


Scots commiſſioners had given in fix propoſals, on which 
ſome conſiderations, as a ſubject- matter of debate, were de- 


hvered by the Engliſh commiſſioners (d). But, when the 


Sir George Maxwell, (d) The ſubſtance of the ſix 


Sir James Smallet, propoſals given in by the Scots 
Sir Alexander Douglaſs, commiſſioners was as follows: 
Sir David Dalrymple, 1. That there ſhould be à free 
Sir Patrick ſohnſtown, trade betwixt the two kingdoms 
Mr. Montgomery, Without diſtinction. 2. That 
Mr. Scrimſer, | both ſhould be liable to an equal 
The provoſt of Aberdeen. impoſition ſor ex and im- 


port; and that a book of rates 


Dr. Davenant was appointed ſhould be adjuſted for both. 3. 


ecretary to the Engliſh commiſ- That the ſubjects and ſhipping 


ſioners, and Robert Pringle to of both kingdoms have an equal 


the Scots, Hiſt. of Europe, freedom as to the plantation- 
VII. 457. od trade, and be under the ſame 


of rat. regue 
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Anne. Scots eommiſſioners gave in their propofals for preſerving the 
eges of their company trading to Africa and 
———— the Indies, ſuch difficulties aroſe, as put a ſtop. to all farther 
progreſs, and nothing more was done upon this commiſſion, 


regulation. 4. That the act of 


navigation, and all others in 


both kingdoms, inconſiſtent 


with the ſaid propoſals, be re - 
| That neither of the 


led. 3. | 
ingdoms be burthened with 
the debts contracted by the 
other before the union ; and 
thar the equality of impoſition, 
in the ſecond propoſal, be un- 
derſtood with an exception of 
the impoſitions laid on and ap- 
mp mares by the 
gland for payment of their 
debts ; or, if an equality of im- 
poſition on trade be 2 no- 
ceſſaty, that there be allowed 
to Scotland an equivalent. 6. 
That the former propoſals were 
made without prejudice to the 
companies or manufactures of 
either kingdom, which are re- 
ferred to the further confidera- 


tion and progreſs of this treaty. 


The conſiderations on theſe pro- 
poſals delivered by Engliſh com- 
miſſioners were theſe : As to the 
firſt article, the lord commiſ- 


ners for England agreed, 
The there ould be © a free 


trade for'the native commo-- 


© dities of the growth, product. 
and manufacture of both, with 
* an exception *. to wool and 
* ſheep-fells, ui equal du- 
ties on hame-conſumptians re- 

ſpeRtively ; and that the ma- 


« 
« fters, mariners,' zud goods of 


« Scotland be under the fame pe- 


©'nalties as thoſe' of England.“ 
there 
might be added, © That the 


To the ſecond they defi 


liament of 


' ſame impoſition and prohibi - 


Which 
8 WI 


dom ſhould bel the fame in both 


Las to the import and export.“ 
at 


To the third their lordſhips faid, 
That the plantation- trade was 
* the Property of England, and 
* of ſuch, conſequence as not to 
© be communicated, * till the 
© other particulars, which ſhould 
be thought neceſſary to the 
union, were - adjuſted ; and 
that in this article there ſhould 


© be proviſion made, that Scots- 


men be liable to be preſſed in 
time of war for her majeſty's. 
« ſervice, To the fourth they 
agreed, That the act of navi- 
« pation be accommodated to, 
© the union.“ To the fifth, they 
thought it contradicted What was 
agreed in the ſecond; and faid, 
There was no duty on trade, 
* except ſame of the funds of 


che civil government, but 


© what was appropriated to pay 
private debts ;; and tho? thoſe 


© debts were contracted by a long 


war, entered into more parti- 
* cularly for the preſervation of 
England and the dominions 
© thereto belonging; yet Scot- 
© land had taſted the benefit of 


that war, by the —— 


«* made to the growth and power 
« of France; and that Scotland 
would be abundantly compen- 
« ſated for that burden by a com- 


© pleat union, which could not 


« be eſtabliſhed with equality, 
© unleſs there were the fame 
duty in both kingdoms on fo- 
© reign and home-confumption : 
« But how the money ae 

0 


from thence in Scotland fort 


GF RN G LAND. 


the queen, as will hereafter be ſeen. 
ene now put under lords juſtices, med by the 

eat of Rocheſter. The earl of 3 major- 
general Erle, and Thomas Knightly, were appointed lords 
juſtices, in the room of the archbiſhop of Dublin and the earl 
of Drogheda, whom the lord Rocheſter had left in the go- 
vernment of that kingdom. Mean time, the truſtees for the 
forfeited eſtates continued ſtill in their former authority. 


While affairs Were in this ſituation At home, the rſt ſtep Affairs in 
that was made beyond ſea, was by the houſe of Hanover. It 13 
had been concerted with the late king before his ſickneſs, and Barnet. 
was {et on foot the week he died. The deſign was well laid, 


and the execution managed with great ſecrecy. The old 


duke of Zell, and his nephew the elector of Brunſwick, 
marched in perſan with an army, that was rather inferior in 


ſtrength to thas of the duke of Wolfembuttle, "They entered 
_ country, "while their troops were diſperſed in their quar- 


They furprized ſome regiments of horſe, and inveſted 
bath Wogen and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all 


e between them. Having them at this diſad- 


eps they, required them to concur in the common coun- 


the empire. ;..to furniſh their quota for its defence, and 


. — up no more troops than were conſiſtent with the ſafety 
af their: neighbours,” For it was well known, that the 
greatoſt part of their men were ſubſiſted with French pay, 
and that they had engaged themſelves to declare for France, 
25 ſoon ag it ſhauld be required. Duke Rodolph, the elder 
brother, Was à learned and pious prince; but, as he was ne- 
ver married, ſo he had transferred the government to the care 


of his brother duke Anthony, who was of a temper very dif- 


terent from his brother s. He could not bear the advange= 


ment of the houſe of Hanover, and therefore, in oppoſition 
to them, entered into the intereſts of France. But, being 


thus ſurprized;; he went away in diſcontent, and his — 


broke: through al} thoſe meaſures, in which he had.iavolved 
himſelf/ In conjunction with duke Anthony, the duke of 


7 had entered into the ſame engagements. At 


he. ah 3 or 1 equiva- burden for the ſupport of the 


d be allowed the 8 overnment in peace and war. 

; $row — — might be ſettled, * For the ſixth onal they 
— 4 ips came to * it might be . ex- 
what proportion Scot- plained.“ Fiſt. Europe, 

—— VII. 46. 


France 


which-wis annulled by the new Saru puliamont called «dh Annes: 
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1702. of the empire. 


make peace with the emperor, by putting that in his poſſeſ- 


THE, 4:8 NOT 
France; but was now forced to fall into the common intereſts 


Thus all the north of Germany was united, and ready to 
declare againſt France: Only the war of Poland was ſo near 
them, that they were obliged to continue armed, and ſee the 
iſſue of that war. The king of Sweden was engaged in it, 
with ſuch a determined oppoſition to king Auguſtus, that 
there was no hope of treating a peace, though it was endea- 
voured both by England and the States-general. His Swediſh 
majeſty ſeemed to have accuſtomed himſelf to fatigue and 
danger; fo that he grew to love both; and though the Muſ- 
covites had fallen upon the frontiers of Sweden, where they 
had gained ſome advantages; yet even that could not divert 
him from carrying on the war in Poland. A dyet was ſum- 
moned in that kingdom, but jt broke up in confuſion, with- 
out coming to any concluſion; only they ſent ambaſſadors to 
the king of Sweden to treat of a peace. The king of Pruſſia 
was very apprehenſive of the conſequences of this war, which 
was now in the neighbourhood of Pruffia ; and the king of 
Sweden threatened to invade Saxony with the'troops, that he 
had in Pomerania, which could not be done but through his 
territories, The king of Sweden delayed giving audience to 
the ambaſſadors of Poland, and marched on to Warſaw; 
upon which the king of Poland retired to Cracow, and ſum- 
moned thoſe Palatines, who adhered to him, to attend him. 
When the king of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to the 
cardinal primate to ſummon a dyet for chafing: a new king; 
which was going further than the reſentments of the Poles 
yet carried them. But the progreſs of this'affair will appear 
in its proper place. en DL e e mots 

All Germany was now united, except the two brothers of 
Bavaria. The court of Vienna entered into feveral nego- 
tiations with the elector of Bavaria, but without any effect; 
for that elector ſeemed only to hearken to their propoſitions, 
that he might make the better terms with France. The 
clector of Cologne put Liege, and all the places he had on 
the Rhine, into the hands of the French, except Bonne; 
which, it was ſaid, he kept with the view of being able ts 


ſion, though he: was prevailed on afterwards to deliver that 
likewiſe to the French. In this conduct the elector acted 
againſt the advice of all his council ; and, as the dean of 
Liege was making ſome oppoſition to him, he was ſiezed on, 
and carried away priſoner in a barbarous manner. The elec- 
tor, to excuſe his admitting the French into his country, by 

| tenates 
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tended, that he only deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Anne. 
troops of the circle of Burgundy, to ſecure his dominions; 1702. 
for, as France was not aſhamed of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo 
ſhe taught her allies to make excuſes unbecoming the dignity 
of princes. 1 55 0 ARNE ab | 1515 . 
Thus the confederates ſeemed to begin the war againit pogure of 
France under many and great diſadvantages: Beſides, that affairs in 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne had declared for France, ** 96 E 
and the clector of Saxony, king of Poland, on account of his ey | 
war with Sweden, was hindered from ſending his full pro- 
portion of troops, a prince of the houſe of Bourbon was now : 
on the throne of Spain (which had formerly acted in concert 
nd England and Holland) a French army had over-run the 
fate of Milan; and, to this army, the duke of Savoy (en- 
gaged to France by the double marriage of his two daughters) 
had joined his forces. The emperor had ſent his veteran 
troops under the command of prince Eugene, to keep the 
French at a bay in Italy; and all the Spaniſh towns on the 
frontiers.of Holland were garriſoned by French ſoldiers. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, by the wiſe and 
ſteady councils of England, the prudent management of the 
public treaſury, the juſt meaſures . concerted by the earl of 
Marlborough with foreign powers, the bravery and reſolution 
of the confederate troops, and the experience and good con- 
duct of their commanders, it was ſoon concluded by all, who 
were judges of ſuch matters, that the allies would, in the 
end, prove an over- match for France, | ; 
: Negotiations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral courts. 
Mr. Methuen was ſent to try the court of Portugal; and he 
quickly returned with full aſſurances of a neutrality, and a 
| freedom of trade in the ports of that kingdom; and, as inſi- 
> muations were given of a diſpoſition to go further, upon à 
better proſpect and better terms, he was immediately ſent 
back to urge that matter as far as it would go. The pope 8 
© pretended; he would keep the neutrality of a common father, , 
dut his partiality to the French appeared on many occaſions; 
jet the court of Vienna had that veneration for the Holy See, 
that they contented themſelves with expoſtulating, without 
1 carryin their reſentments farther. The Venetians and the 
Great Duke followed the example ſet them by the Pope, 
+ though the Venetians did not eſcape ſo well, for their coun- 
try ſuffered on both hands. : a 


The 
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Anne. Ihe firſt ſtep of the war was to be made in the name of the 
1702. elector Palatine, in the * 1 of Keyſerſwaert (e); which had 
— been put into the hands of the French by the elector of Co- 


- 


The fiege of jogne, and which, whilſt in their hands; expoſed both the 


_— circle of Weſtphalia and the dominions of the States; for their 


Hit. of Eu- places on the Whall, being in no good condition, lay open to 
rope, Ii dhe xxcurſions of that garriſon. The trenches had been 
yol. VII. opened befote this town on the 18th of April; and the care 
Broderick, of the ſtege comtnitted to the prince of Naſſau Saarbrugh (de- 
clared the emperor's marſhal de camp) under whom the 
Dutch ſerved as auxiliaries to the emperor, the States not ha- 
ving declared war againſt France. Another army of the 
Dutch was formed under the earl of Athlone, and lay in the 
duchy of Oleve to cover the fiege ; and à third, commanded 
by general Cohorn, broke into Flanders, forced and demo- 


Succeſs of 


genera! Co- liſhed the lines between the two forts of St. Donat and Iſa- 


bella, which the enemy had been many months raiſing with 
great labour and expence, and laid the greateſt part of the 
- Chatellanie of Bruges under contribution, However, after 
theſe ſucceſſes, upon the approach of the marquis de Bedmar 
and the count de la Motte, with the French troops under 


Motions of 


their command, which were ſuperior in number to him, Co- 


horn was forced to retire under the walls of 


- but, to 


prevent the enemy's taking fort Donat, he firſt Jaid the coun- 
try under water, and forced the Spaniards to retire towards 


Marſhal de Boufflers, having 


drawn his troops together, 


the French and laid up great magazines in Ruremond and Venlo, paſſed 
the Maeſe with his whole army, and, the duke of Burgundy 


army. 


prehenſive, that ſo 


le) Keyſerſwaert is a town 


below Duſſeldorp, on the Rhine, 


mean, but well fortified; and 


did belong to the elector of Co- 


logne. 7 It had à broad ditch, 
| regular” fortifications, and 


very 

high walls faced with brick : As 
alſo the counterſcarp, which was 
in à very good condition. It is 
ſeated on the north of the 

Rhine, fix German miles be- 
tween Cologne to the north-weſt, 
and the ſame diſtance. from Gu- 


coming poſt from Paris to command it, the States were ap- 
great a prince would, at his firſt appear- 
ance, undertake ſomething worthy of himſelf, and, believing 


liek (or Juliers) to the north. 


The French poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it for cardinal Furſtembury) 
in 1688, but che late elector af 
Brandenburgh retook it in the 
year 168g, and delivered it to 


the elector of Cologne, who in 
1701 received a French garriſon 


into it, which continued there 
till it was taken by the army e 
the allies. It is now ſubject 10 
the duke of Neuburg. 


* 
the 
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che deſign might be upon Maeftricht, threw twelve thouſind Nnhe. 
men into that place. | ins K 10299 1702. 

The ſending away fo large a detachment, the huxihaty —=— 
troops from Germany not coming ſo ſoon as expected, and 
contrary winds having ſtopped a great part of out army, were 
the occaſions, that the earl of Athlone was riot ſtrong enough 
to enter into action with the marſhal de Boufflers. He en- 
camped therefore at Clarenbeck, between Nimeguen and 
Cleve, to watch his motions ; and, while Boufffers lay at 
Zanſen near Cleve, the earl, having detached major-general 
Dampre with a thouſand horſe towards the enemy; he hap- 
pened to meet a party of about fix hundred French horſe, 
whom he attacked and totally defeated, killing two hundred 
on the ſpot, and taking as many priſoners, with the loſs only 
of about thirty troopers and dragoons. 8 e 
The ſiege of Keyſerſwaert went on but flowly. | The Propreſs of 
trenches had been opened on the 18th of April with little loſs; 4 by 
and on the 2oth, the beſiegers did great execution by the feaert. 
bombs which they threw into the town. But the enemy Broderick, 
made a vigorous ſally, with deſign to ruin the works of the 
beſiegers. The Dutch repulſed them twice with great bra- 
very; but, not being ſuccoured in time, and being inferior 
to the enemy, they were forced to quit their poſt, and make 
-2 retreating fight, till at length the cavalry, deſigned for their 
relief, coming up, the enemy were, in their turn, Conſtrained 
to retire with great precipitation. On the 21ſt and 22d the 
enemy 'made two ſallies more, but with much the fame fuc- 
| ces, and in the latter were purſued to the counterſcarp, lea- 
ving a great number of dead and wounded men upon the ſpot ; 
nund at the ſame time the brigadier, who commanded them, 
wins taken priſoner. On the 23d, in the morning, twelve 
hundred Pruſſians attacked an ifland in the Rhine, about fix 
hundred paces broad, a little below the town, in which two 
> hundred French were poſted, who had built ſeveral works 
And fortifications, and had two ſeveral batteries there. Upon 
dme approach of our men, they fired very brifkly ; but the 
+ , prince of Anhalt Deſſau, who commanded, managed the 
affair with that prudence and valour, that the French, after 
aA whole day's reſiſtance, being ſummoned to yield, or run 
| the hazard of being put to the ſword, mutinied againſt their 
officers, and, throwing down their arms, ſurrendered at diſ- 
| Cretion,s: The commander in chief was ſo enraged at this, 
ut he laid violent hands upon himſelf; and the reſt of the 
| officers, attempting to make their eſcape in a little boat, were 
A killed, except a captain and à lieutenant. The next day, 
8 April 
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The town 
ſurrenders, 


Jan, 15. 


THE HISTORY 
April 24, the beſiegers carried their trenches within two hun- 
dred paces of the town, and had four batteries continually 


firing, with which they had made conſiderable breaches in 


the rampart, ſo that they intended to make an attack upon 
the countericarp ; for which purpoſe a good number of fal- 
cines and wool-packs were prepared, it being thought; that 
by thoſe proceedings the town would ſoon ſurrender; How- 


ever, the confederates were very much miſtaken in their cal- 


culation; for, though they propoſed at firſt to be maſters of 
that place in three weeks, they found it held out near two 
months, and had like to have proved a bad beginning of a 
new war. For count Tallard, having poſted himſelf with 
his flying camp, on the other fide of the Rhine; fired from 
thence with ſo much ſucceſs, that the beſiegers, notwith- 
ſtanding their intrenchments, were very much incommoded, 
and had, beſides, the mortification to ſee the beſieged ſuc- 


| Coured from that camp with troops, ammunition, and all ne- 


ceflary refreſhment, which; with the exceſſive rains that ſwelled 
the Rhine, to the great prejudice of the aſſailants, occaſioned 
the length of the ſiege. However, all this while the'beſiegers 


cannonaded the town, and battered the outward fortifications | 


with forty-eight great guns, and thirty mortars ; ſo that it 
was almoſt reduced to aſhes, when they reſolved to make 2 
general attack on the counterſcarp and ravelin; This the 

executed with unparalleled bravery. The conflict was obſti- 
inte and bloody, for nothing was to be ſeen for two hours, 


but flame and ſmoke ; But at length the beſieged were con- 


ſtrained to give ground, and leave the beſiegers maſters both 
of the ravelin and the counterſcarp, upon which they imme- 
diately lodged themſelves. The prince of Naſſau Saarburgh 
performed - prodigies of valour, giving his orders with great 
contempt of the danger, and admirable preſence of mind; 
and all the other officers and ſoldiers behaved themſelves in this 
action] beyond expectation. This advantage, however, coll 
the confederates very dear (f); for they had fix hundred and 
eighty men killed, and one thouſand nine hundred and two 
wounded in the action; but it likewiſe ſo much weakened the 
garriſon, that they were forced to capitulate, and obtained 
honourable terms. The fortifications were razed according 
to agreement, 


f) Father Daniel, in his than they would have loſt 2 
* Hiſtorical Journal of the Reign pitched battle, to the number of 
© of Lewis XIV, aſſerts that this ſeven or eight thouſand. 
place coſt the. allies more men Tg | 


Upon 
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D pon the taking of the counterſcarp, count Tallard, find- 
| ing that he could be of no farthet ſervice to the beſieged, 
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joined the grand army under the command of the duke of 


Burgundy, which, by the calling in of all their other detach= 
ments, and particularly of the French king's houſhold-tronps, 
became greatly ſuperior to that of the ronfederates under the 
carl of Athlone ; and they were fo ſenſible of it, that they 
| refolved to put in execution, without delay, the following 
deſign, of which they had for ſome time before boaſted. 
„ n the 1oth of June, N. S. the marſhal de Boufflers de- 
camped from Zanten, and directed his march, without ſound 
of trumpet or beat of drum, through the plains of Goch to- 
F wards Mooker-Hyde, clofe by Nimeguen, with a view to 
get between the confederate army and that city, and ſo to 
cut them off from their proviſions, ammunition, and forage. 
Upon this the earl of Athlone, having early information of 
the enemy's motion, and diſcovering their deſign, called a 
council of general officers, wherein it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved," that the confederates ſhould begin their march that 
evening. The baggage was accordingly fent to Nimeguen, 
and, after feveral marches and regulations, the earl about 
break of day received particular intelligence of the ſtrength of 
the enemy, and cauſed the cavalry to be drawn up in order 
of battle to cover the march of the infantry, About eleven 
in the morning, the French horſe advanced in great numbers, 
with the houſhold-troops at their head, and preſſed upon the 
earl, who behaved himſelf with great reſolution. However, 
as the confederate ſquadrons were wheeling, the French 
troops puſhed them upon the foot, and put two or three bat- 


© officers, the enemy was ſoon repulſed. On the other fide 


of the French king's houſhold, fome Daniſh fquadrons, and 
© ſome of the earl of Athlone's carabineers, who fo remarkably 
diſtinguiſned themſelves upon this occaſion, that the French 
were repulſed, though with conſiderable loſs on both fides. 


Nimeguen, which, foon after, began to play upon the enemy, 
and the burghers ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion in an 
extraordinary manner; for, though they had not a gunner in 
te town, they managed their artillery with great ſucceſs. 
| The Engliſh, who had the honour to cloſe the retreat, main- 
tained their poſt in excellent order, being aſſiſted by the 
Pence of Wirtemberg, who put a ſtop to the houſhold-troops, 


Vox. XV, Cc charge 


An attempt 
upon Nurc- 
guen, 
Broderick, 
Burnet, 


© tahons into confuſion 3 but, by the conduct of the general 


there happened an encounter between ſome of the ſquadrons 


q wy this time, the confederates were got under the cannon of 
NV. 


Which were advanced very near them, and preparing to 
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Anne. charge them towards the end of their march. Twenty bat - 
1702. talions of ſoot were poſted in the outworks of Nimeguen, 
and the Whole army was under arms all that night, as was 
the enemy likewiſe. "The next morning à great body of 
Erer ch horſe and foot. advanced towards the allies, as if they 
intended to attack them; but this they did only to cover the 
march of their own army, which filed off towards Cleve, 
venting their rage at their diſappointment upon the defence- 

leſs country, which they rifled and laid waſte, deſtroying the 

park of Cleve, and all the delicious walks and avenues of 

that charming place. Thus was marſhal Boufflers diſap- 
pointed in his deſign upon Nimeguen, which, if taken, muſt 

have been followed with very fatal conſequences, for the 
French would have penetrated into the very heart of the 

United Provinccs : It was but indifferently provided for an 

attack, and the ſcheme was well laid againſt it, and wanted 

hut little of being punctually executed, the enemy miſſing but 

half an hour of arriving in the outworks before the contede- 

rates, The earl of Athlone's conduct on this occaſion raiſed 

his credit, as much as it ſunk marſhal Boufflers, who, though 

he had a ſuperior army, animated by the preſence of fo great 

a prince as the duke of Burgundy, was able to do nothing, 

but was unſuccefsful in every thing that he deſigned ; and his 


* 


parties, that at any time were engaged with thoſe of the carl, 


. were defeated in almoſt every action. 


Landau in- 
veſted. 


The unſucceſsful attempt upon Nimeguen, and the reduc- 
tion of Keylerſwaert, were not the only mortifications which 
the French ſuffered; ſor, their army in Germany being but 
weak, and drawing together but lowly under the command 
of marſhal de Catinat, the Germans had an opportunity of 


laying ſiege to Landau (a). 


I his ſtrong and important place 


was inveſted-on the 16th of june,” N. 8. by prince Lewis 
of Baden, who ſpent the reſt of the month in raiſing batterics, 


(a) Lendau is a little but 
ſtrong city of Germany, in the 
Lower Alſatia, upon the con- 


fines of the Palatinate of the 
but 


Rhine; once imperial, 
yielded to the French by the 
treaty of Munſter. This town 
was the great magazine, where 
the French, after they had plun- 
dered moſt of the towns of the 


Palatinate in 1688, laid up the 


an accidental fire in May 1689. 
It was now taken from tix 
French by the Germans, bi 
they retook it in 1703, as wil 
be ſecn in the hiſtory of the next 
campaign. In 1704, the im- 
perialiſts reduced it again after 
the battle of Blenheim. It ſtands 
on the Queich, eight miles ſouth 
of Neuſtadt, and fixteen ſouts- 


08 weſt of Spires. | 
booty, all which was burat b i rh 


and 
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and making his approaches; and, on the 25th of July, the Anne. 
king of the Romans arrived in the confederate camp, in or- 1702. 
der to have the honour of taking the city: His train was fo —— 
large,” and his equipage ſo ſplendid, that the expence of it 
put all the emperor's affairs in great diforder ; the moſt ne- 
ceſſary things being neglected, while a needleſs piece of 
pomp conſunied fo great a part of theit treaſure. The ſiege 
was ſtopped for ſome weeks for want of ammutiition ; but at 
laſt the citadel was taken by ſtorm on the gth of September, 
and, on the 12th, the city ſutrendered. 


4 2 . 
8 


. 
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BOOK XXVIL CH A P. II. 


The duke of Marlborough ſets out to command the army 
— Takes ſeveral places Is ſurprized by a French 
party, but eſcapes—Bavaria declares for France—The 
battle of Fridlinguen—Treves taken by the French 
War in Italy—Kings Philip gòes to Italy—Battle of 
Luzzara—The French try to gain the Turks— Affairs 
in Poland— Expedition to Cadiz— Admiral Munden 

 broke—Galleons taken and burnt at Vigo. Parliament 
diſſolved and a new one called Ihe queen's ſpeech and 
the commons addreſs— Debates upon it - Partiality in 
judging elections Proceedings againſt the biſhop of 
 Wircefter — Rooke*'s conduct examined— A bill for 
prince George Proceedings en the queen's meſſage to 
the commons in favour of the D. of Marlborough— A bill 
againſt eccaſional conformity—A farther ſecurity to the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion Enquiry into the public atcounts 
—-Seffion ends Proceedings in the convocation—Great 
aiviſions among the clergy —Clarendon's hiſtory pub- 
lhed-—The queen touches for the evil—Engagement 
between Bembow and du Cajſe—Succeſs of the Engliſh 


in America—Proceedings in Scotland Ye alt of Se- 
curity. g 


ls was the ſtate of the campaign, before the earl of The ear! of 
: Marlborough left England, from whence he ſet out on 3 

| the 12th of May, and, upon his arrival at the Hague, ha- t. 3 

ing the character of ambaſſador as well as captain-general, mand the 

and Cc 2 he army. 
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Anne. he had ſeveral conferences with, the States, in which he gave. 
1702. them all poſſible aſſurances of the queen's affection and f̃eſo- 
tion to ſupport them in all emergencies. The earl of Ath- 
Burnet, lone was ſet on by the other Dutch generals, to inſiſt on his 
Broderick. qttality of velt-marſhal, aud to have the command with the 
earl of Marlbordugh by tut. But, though he was now in 
high reputation by his late conduct, the States obliged him to 
yield this point to the car! of Marlborough, whom they de- 
dared genetaliſſin o f all their forces, and ſent orders to all 
cheir generals and ocher officers to obey him, The carl, on 
bis part, made ſo modeſt and becoming a uſe of the power 
put into his hands, as ſoon gained him the hearts of all the 
:neral officers under him; and, to the earl of Athlone in 
particular, he behaved in fo obliging a manner, that the 
command ſeemed to be equal between them. 

The army © All things being now regulated with the deputies of the 
is drawn to- States, the carl left the Hague on the 3oth of June, N. 8. 
gether, and went to Breda; from whence he ſent what detachments ' 
could be ſpared from that place and other garriſons, to the 
camp at Nimeguen. He followed thither himſelf on the 2d 
of July, where, the next day, the earl of Athlone, lieutenant- 
general Dopff, and the other general officers, made him a 
viſit; and, at an interview with them, he gave the neceſſary 
orders for drawing the army together. Nineteen battalions 
of the troops, which had been employed at the fiege of Key- 
ſerſwaert ; the troops of Heſſe and Lunenburgh ; the Engliſh 
forces from Breda under major-general Lumley, and other 
troops, having joined the army, a camp was formed at 
Dutkemberg and Budweick, conſiſting of ſeventy-ſix batta- 
lions of foot, and one hundred and twenty ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons, amounting together to about fixty thouſand 
men, With fixty-two cannon, eight mortars and hawbitz, and 
four and Fenty pontoons. I hither the earl went likewiſe, 
and, on the Sth, called a council of war of all the general 

officers, to concert the further operations of the campaign. 

The ear] of Athlone was always inclined to cautious 

fire, but withal feeble, counſels ; but the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, when the army was thus brought together, finding his 
force ſuperior to the duke of Burgundy, on the 16th paſſed the 
M aeſe, and encamped at Over-Aſſelt near Grave, within two 
leagues and a half of the enemy, who had intrenched them- 
ſelves between Goch and Gennep. On the 26th, the con- 
federate army repaſſed the Maeſe below the Grave; and, on 
the 28th, encamped at Geldorp, upon which motion the 
French paſſed the fame river about Venlo. IWo days an 
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and furrounded by a double ditch and good pallifadoes, a de- 
tachment, under the command of the lord Cutts, briſkly at- 
tacked it, and, with the aſſiſtance of four cannon and two 
hawbitz, "after a ſhort reſiſtance obliged the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of a captain and an hundred men, to ſurrender at diſcre- 


from Holland, under convoy of two Engliſh regiments of 
horſe and two of foot, which had left England in the begin- 
ning of June. On the 2d of Auguſt, N. S. they advanced 
to Petit-Brugel, following the French, who retreated as they 
advanced, ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to abandon the 
Spaniſh Guelderland, which was left to the diſcretion of the 
confederates. The earl of Marlborough was for venturing 
upon a deciſive action, for which end, the whole army was 
ordered to their arms the next morning early, But the Dutch 
were afraid to put things to ſuch an hazard, and would not 
conſent to it. Penfona Fagel, and thoſe who had the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs 1 0. ague, proceeded with the more 
eaution, becauſe, upon the late king's death, thoſe, who 
had always oppoſed him, began to form parties in ſeveral of 


that any public misfortune, in their conduct, would have gi- 
ven great advantages to thoſe, who lay upon the watch for 
them. The penſionary was more particulatly aimęd at; and 
that made him the more unwilling to run any riſque. Thoſe, 


Marlborough's advice had been followed, matters might have 
been brought to a happy deciſion ; and the rather, as it after- 
wards appeared, that the French army was not above half got 
do their camp, great fatigued by an almoſt continual march 
of two days and two nights, and in the greateſt conſternation, 
© But, as the earl was prudent in his conduct of the army, ſo 
was he careful not to take too much upon himſelf. _ | 
© The duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf obliged to retreat 
© 3. the. confederate army advanced, thought this, was not 
© ſuitable to his dignity ; and therefore left marſhal Boufflers to 
© command, ending his firſt campaign very ingloriouſſy; and 
it appears, that the French king was ltc with the con- 
mt of the marſhal, for he never after repoſed any confidence 
© The Dutch, who were ſo lately in the deepeſt conſterna- 
don upon the retreat of their army under the cannon of Nimez 
© gen, before the earl of Marlborough's arriyal, had now the 
3 Cc 3 pleaſure 


„ 


tion. The ſame day, the Britiſh Wray arrived in the camp. 


their towns, and were deſigning a change of government; ſo 


who pretended to be judges, thought, that, if the earl of 


Hy 
405 , 


the allies removed from Geldorp to Grayenbroeck, where Aane. 
a, French garriſon in the caſtle, ſeated in a moraſs, 1702. 
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Ante. pleafure to fee the French fly in their turn; and thus were 
1702. the United Provinces preſerved-by'ithe earl's prudence and vi. 
3 whifſt the duke of Burgundy, who cume to the army 


to light how to fight, learned nothing but how't> avoid 
at engagement. n ima | on = 
Venlo ta- The earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeveral places, 
pe sept. which made little or no reſiſtance; and finding at length, 
3 that the French were not to be brought to an engagement on 
equal terms, and the deputies of the States-general, who fol- 
lowed the army, having repreſented to him, that it was much 
more for the advantage of Hollind to diſpoſſeſ the enemy of 
the places they held in the Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby the 
free navigation of the Macſe was interrupted, and the impor- 
tant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he there- 
fore diſpoſed all things for the ſiege of Venlo. In the mean 
time, general Schultz was ordered to reduce the town and 
- - ealtle of Wertz, which capitulated after a ſhort reſiſtance. 
Fort St. Mi- On the 5th of September, the trenches were opened 01 
_ taken both ſides the Maeſe, and the town of Venlo ſurrendered on 
ame the 25th of the ſame month, after fort St. Michael had been 


» - 


ſtormed-and taken by the Engliſh under the command of the 


lord Cutts, who, with ſeveral other officers of the fame na- 
tion, particularly the young earl of Huntingdon (b), ſhewed 
an incredible bravery on that hazardous occaſion: 
Ruremond +.» The earl proceeded with the army under his command to 
88. fit down before Ruremond, the ſecond city of Guelders, 
mg ſtanding upon the Maeſe, at the confluence of that river and 
the Roer; which, after a very vigorous ſiege, beat a path 
on the th of October, and the next day ſurrendered upon 
articles. The ſame time Stevenſwaert, a fortified place, 
ſeated on the Maeſe, about five miles from Ruremond to the 
ſouth, capitulated -likewiſe. Upon the ſucceſſes of the con- 
federates, marſhal Boufflers thought it high time to provid 
tar the ſecurity of Liege (c), which he juſtly apprehended » 


* , 
. * 


bb) 3 earl ſhewed, them on with much bravery and 
upon this and many other occa- ſucceſs. Burnet, II. 325. 

ſions, an extraordinary heat of (c) Liege is a very conſide. 
Courage. He called to the ſol- rable city, fituated in a pleaſant 
giers who had got over the palli- valley, environed with hills, the 
ſadoes to help him over, promi- river entering it in two brit 
ſing them all the money he had ches, accompanied with leſſe 
about him; which promiſe he ſtreams, Which make many de: 
teroully performed, and led lightful iands. On the 61 
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be in no ſmall danger. Being accompanied therefore with Anne. 
the duke of Mayne, and taking with him ſome Engineers, 1702. 
he went to view the fortifications of the citadel, and, after 


that, the moſt conſiderable poſts] between that city and Maeſ- 


tricht, as if he intended to incamp there; but, finding it im- 

practicable by the approach of the contedefates, who were 

marching towards Liege, he retreated to "TV ongeren with 

great precipitation, and went towards Brabant, to defend 

ſuch places, as at that time were not intended to be at- 

tacked. . r 5 
When the confederate army came before Liege, they found AP capi- 

the ſuburbs of St. Walburgh ſet on fire by the French garri- G * 

ſon, who were retired, part into the citadel, and part into | 

the Chartreuſe, after which the city was delivered up to the 

beſiegers, by a treaty between the earl of Marlborough, the 

deputies of the States-general, and commiſſioners from the b 

chapter and magiſtracy. Six days after, the trenches were OR. 23. 

opened againſt the ou citidel, which was taken by ſtorm, 

notwithſtanding de Violaine, the governor, five days before, 

upon a'fammons to ſurrender, ſent the earl of Marlborough 

word, „ That it would be time enough to think of that 5 

weeks hence.“ The affailants having exerted an amazing 

courage in this attack, and put moſt of the garriſon to the 

ſword, gamed a conſiderable booty, beſides honout; for, in 

the caſh of treaſure alone, there were three hundred thouſand 

florins in gold and ſilver, and notes for one million two hun- 

dred thouſand florins upon ſubſtantial merchants at Liege, 

which were all accepted, and turned into ready money (d). 

This victory was ſoon after compleated by the ſurrender of Ot. zo. 

the Chartteufe, the garriſon of which place, having capitu- 

lated, were conducted to Antwerp. 8 


4 "Thus 


of a hill which hangs over it, 
ſtands the.citadel | or caffle) of 
great ſtrength, built to com- 
mand the town; without which, 
it would be but of ſmall conſe- 
quence... Here is a famous uni- 
lerſity, endowed with large ec- 
eleſiaſtical revenues: There are 
alſo eight collegiate, and thirty- 
two parochial churches. It was 
taken this year by the confede- 
rates, and inveſted in 1705 by 
the French ; who broke up the 


 fiege, and retired behind their 
lines, upon the news of the 
duke of Marlborough's ſpeedy 
return with his, army from the 
Moſelle, It was reſtored. to the 
elector of Cologne in 1714... 
(d) Tis faid an Engliſh, gre- 
nadier got a thouſand. Louis- 
d'ors in a bag for his ſhare. 
The extraordinary bravery, of 
the hereditary prince of Helke 
Caſſel deſerves the higheſt enco- 
mium; who went volunteer to 
04 tue 
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Thus ended the campaign with great ſucceſs, many places 

2. having been taken wich little „ e inconſidera- 
— tof. either of time or of men. The earl of Marlborouph's 
conduct gained him the hearts of the army, and the States- 
general were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did; and 
8 earl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he had 
differed in opinion from him in every thing that was done, 
and that therefore the honour of their ſucceſs was intirely ow- 


ing to him. = 15 via; J 
The earl of ho the breaking u of the army in November, an acci- 
52 g. dent happened that had like to have loſt all the advantages 
ken bya and hongur gained in this glorious campaign. Tbe earl of 
French Marlborough, the day the army ſeparated, went to Maeſ- 
_ tricht ; and he thought the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well as 
It their hands, ſafeſt, way of returning to me Hague, was by ſome of, thoſe 
"I Burnet, great boats that paſs on the Maeſe. He had twenty-fve ſol- 
It diers, commanded by a lieutenant, in the bdat with him to 
| | ſerve as a guard, De morning he came to Ruremond, 
| 


It where he joined monſieur Cohorn; and, having dined with 
the prince of Holſtein-Beck, governor of that. place, they 
It | continued their voyage together, having, ſixty men in a larger 
| boat, Which was to be before them. There were likewiſe 
If fifty horſe ordered to ride along, the banks. of the river. About 
l ſeven that evening they came to Venlo, where the party of 
1 horſe being relieved by a like number qut of that gartiſon, 
1 they purſued their way down the river, The great boat, in 
it which general Cohorn was, out- ſailed the other, and the 
| troopers on ſhore miſtook; their way in the night. The 
U French had yet the town of Guelders in their hands, which 


11 | was indeed the only place they had left in Spaniſh Guelder- 
land. A party of hve and thirty men from, thence was hurk- 
Il ing on the banks of the river near three leagues below: Venlo, 
1 waiting for an adventure; and, the company being all aſleep; 


8 ** 
=” 


| | they ſeized by ſurprize, between, eleyen and twelve at night, 
1 the rope by which the boat was drawn, and hauled it on 
fhore. They immediately, made a diſcharge of their ſmall 


10 che attack at the head of the killed. "Monſieur de. Violaine 
1 renadiers, and, mounting the per of the citadel) and 

Preach the: very firſt, took the the duke of Charoft, were ket: 
Colours from a French 'officer, ths a0 upon the breach, and 


1 Mr. Wentworth {brother to the brought to the eatl of  Marlbq,, 
| 0 lord Raby). Who likewiſe went rough!'s quarters. ot” 
mr 
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ds and hre ſeveral gfenadoes into the boat, by which Aue. 
ſome of the ſoldliers were woutided, © | 


Y 4 . * — * * 
5 


. 


wete in it; before they could get in any order to make oppo- 
fition. With che earl were monſieur Opdam, one of the 
Dutch generals, and monſieur Gueldermalſen, one of the 
deputies of che States. "They did not know. the earl, but 
they knew the other two, who both had paſſes, according to 
| a civility uſually practiſed by the generals on both ſides. 


The earl of Marlborough's brother had one, but, his all ſtate 55 ; 


of health having made him leave the campaign, it remained 
in the hands of his ſecretary, and now was made uſe of by 


the earl. The date indeed was out; but the preſence. of 1 
mind, with which he produced it, and their hurry in the | 
night, prevented that from being conſidered. They there» 2 


fore only riſſed the boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, 
emptied them of what plate and things of value they found, 
and took pteſents from thoſe, whom they believed to be pro- 

tected by their paſſes; and then, after havin . 

ſeveral hours, and taken the earl's guard of foot. priſoners, 

they let chem go. The governor of Venlo, having notice 

that the earl was taken, but not being informed of the cir- 
cumſtances which followed, preſumed that he was carried 
priſoner to Guelders, and therefore marched out immediately 

with his whole garriſon to inveſt that place. The news of 

it likewiſe coming to the Hague in the ſame imperfect man- 

ner, put the States under no ſmall conſternation. They. 
immediately aſſembled, and reſolved to ſend orders to all 

their forces to march immediately to Guelders, to threaten 

the garriſon with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they ſhould 

deliver the priſoners, and never leave the place, till, either 

they had taken it, or the generals were ſet free. But, before 

theſe orders could be diſpatched, the earl of Marl. 2 8 

dame to the Hague, where he was received with inexpręſſible 

joy, not only by the States, but by all the inhabitants, for 

be was beloved there to a high degree. He was compli- 

mented upon his eſcape by penſionary Heinſius, in the name 

Oe Bay. of Pre. h 7 r Dae AI 19 

Ihe necefhity of the French king's affairs had forced him, The ele&or 
© before te Toft of Landau, .- 4 elector of Bavaria all 2 Baan 
bis demands; but he had not agreed to what the elector Ulm. 
med, till that city was given for loft; and then, ſeeing that Burnet. | 


1 the prince of Baden might over-run all the Hondruck, and Brodericks 
Fury his winter-quarters into the neighbourhood of France, 
Vas neceſſary to gain this elector on any terms. If this 
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Anne. agreement had been made ſooner, p the ſiege of Lan- 
17. dau, how far ſoever it was advanced, muſt have been raiſed. 
be clector made his declaration in favour of France, When 
_ CO poſſeſſed himſelf of Ulm, a rich free town of the empire, 
Om jn the circle of Swabia. It was taken, on the 8th. of Septem- 
ber, by a ſtratagem, that, however ſucceſsful it proved to 
the elector, was fatal to him who conducted it; for he was 
killed by an accident, after he was poſſeſſed of the town (e). 
The em- --» The dyet of the empire was ſo incenſed at the treachery of 
pe £ec;ag the elector of Bavaria in ſeizing Ulm, that, after a warm de- 
France. bate, it was reſolved by a plurality of voices, to declare war 
Broderxk. againſt the French king and the duke of Anjou; and a memo- 
Hitt, of Eu- fal was ordered to be drawn up, requeſting his i 1a) ma- 
rope. 4 pp” . ine 
vol. VII, Jefty to proceed againſt the elector, according to the conſtitu- 
tions of the empire. The miniſters of the elector of Bavaria 
and Cologne were forbid to appear any more in the general 
dyet; notwithſtanding which, the elector of Bavaria proteſted 
againſt theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt the decla- 
ration of war, alledging, That an offenſive-war, like this, 
« 'ought! tò be reſolved on by common conſent, and not by 
plurality of voices.” To which it was anſwered; „ That 
2 “ the king of France had attacked the empire; by invading, 
« not only in his own name, but in the name of the duke of 
« Anjou, his grandfon, ſeveral fiefs of the empire in Italy, 
« the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege; 
c as alſo by diſturbing the trade of the Rhine, and commit- 
c ting leveral other hoſtilities, which rendered this war de- 
c fenſive, und not offenſive; on the ſide of the empire. But 
no regard was had to his proteſt; and the empire's declaration 
of war Was publiſhed and notified to the cardinal of Lamberg. 
the empetors commiſſioner, on the 3oth-of September, N. d. 
by the Gedtor of Mentz, in the name of the dyet of Ra 
„ 
Neuburg is Phe taking of Ulm had given fo great an alarm to the. 
_ neighbouring circles and princes, that they called away thcir 
Broderick. tre from the prinee of Baden to their o.] n defence; by 
which rens: his armyů was much diminifhed; butg with the 
troops, that were left him, he ſtudied to cut off the comma 
ahn f fe i aol dnt ys: * mne 
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Th (e) This projet was executed | dorned with many ſtately edi- 
by thonſieur Peckman, lieute - 'fices ; particularly with a caths- 
nant-colonel of the electur's dral extolled beyond any in 
guards. Ulm is a ſtrung and Germany. It ſtands on the 
opulons eity in the citele of Danube and Wer, thirty-cight 
ahi, free, and imperial, 2-1, miles welt of Augſburg. | 
nication 
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f OF ENGLAND. 411 
fication between Straſburgh and Ulm. After the taking of Anne. 
Ulm, the French made themſelves maſters of the little town 1702. 
of Newburg, on the Rhine, and in the circle of Swabia. ——— | 
This gave great uneaſineſs to prince Lewis of Baden, who J 
: made a motion with part of his army, to retake it, and to 
| cover Briſac; but he was ſo much weakened by the detach- 
ments, that had been ſent to Swabia, in order to hinder the 
| conjunction of the Bavarians and French; that he had not 
above eight thouſand men in his camp near Fridlinguen. 1 
The enemy, having intelligence of this, thought there could The battle Ve 
not he à more ſeaſonable opportunity to attack him; for of Fridlin- | | 
which purpoſe, the French, who were divided in two bo- fg“ e * 
dies (one commanded by the marquis de Villars, and the Europe. 
other by count de Guiſcard) paſſed the Rhine with the infan- Vol. VII. 
try, which, the next day were followed by the cavalry. The 

price of Baden, upon this, decamped from Fridlinguen, 

for fear of being incloſed by the two bodies of the French; . 
and, whilſt he was upon the march, count Merci, who | if 
brought up the rear with four hundred horſe, ſent him word, | 
that Villars was advancing towards him with thirty batta- | 
lions and forty ſquadrons, in ordet of battle. Hereupon the | 
prince cauſed his army to face about, which being not above | 
fifteen hundred paces from the enemy, both ſides made a halt, | 
and the. prince began the engagement, by cannonading the | 
French. The imperialiſts, being then attacked, puſhed the | FRY 
enemy with great vigour; and, coming down into the plain, 14 
charged ſo briſkly the right wing of the French army, that 
there was ſcarce ever ſeen a more obſtinate and bloody battle, 
which continued for near two hours. But, the imperialiſts 
deing much weaker than the French, and the count de Guiſ- 
card coming up with ſuccours, the ſecond line of the impe- 
rial cavalry was, on a ſudden, put into ſuch diſorder, that ai] 
the horſe quitted the field in great confuſion. The prince 
now thought it high time to make the beft retreat he could 
with his infantry; but they, contrary to his expectation, fel] 9 
in with the French foot with ſuch undaunted bravery, that 
they broke their ranks, and drove them from their ground ; 
into a wosd adjoining, through which they purſued them al- Mx 
moſt to Hunningen. The French horfe all this while ſtood SM 
ſtill, and Kemecf to be only ſpectators of the defeat of their b 
IA birt, obſerving their foot to be intirely routed, they 819 
likewi! e made their retreat. 8 | | 
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The prince, having thus obtained the victory. continued [ | 
about five. hours in the field of battle, and then diteQed his 1 
march towards Stauffen. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- 
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Kane, tages of th he enemyy.t 
1702. ſung, as if his troops had been victorious 


H E HIS T * 1 


ul 15 "4 


(f}) Father Daniel affirms, 
that - marſhal. Villars defeated: 
the imperial army in this battle; 
and that the latter left three 


thouſand dead upon the place: 


and that nine hundred were ta- 


ken priſoners, beſides eleven 
* es of cannon, 

ndards, four pair of kettle- 
drums, and five hundred wag - 
gons laden with ammunition; 
whereas the French loſt only 
one thouſand or eleven hundred 
men. The marquis de Fu- 
quieres's account of this battle 
is as follows: The action, 


ſays he, at Fridlinguen has been, 


dignified, with the name of a 


battle, though it was properly t 


no more than a great engage- 
ment of foot. and horſe; fince 
both thoſe. bodies fought ſepa- 
rately. The particulars are 
theſe: Marſhal de Villars, ha- 
ving been detached with a body 
of troops from the king's main 

In Alſatia, to defend a 
es. 4 raiſed for. the ſecurity of 
the bridge of Hunnin logen, which 
the enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to 


attack, rojo his camp on this 
and near- 
the outworks, 


and with a yiew to improve the 
the lars, this general gave orders 


ſide: of Hunni 
enough to p 


enemy 's decampment to 


beſt advantage In his power, 
ſhould- that, incident happen. 
'The enemy” 's: forces were en- 
1n,;a; plain, that ex- 

tended between the Rhine and 


camped 


a mountain oppoſite to the 


work, that covered the bridge. they 


Their left Was near the ter- 


ritory of Baſil, and their right. 


was. * out towards he 


| villige, of, of 


thirty-five: 


the French king Een eta to be 


) ; and, to — 


Füdlinguen, 

the of which. 5948 A, 5 
3 built f he War be- 
gan; to ſecure the 2 a- 
gainſt the nog, the gar- 
riſon of * In this 
diſpoſition of our and 
thoſe of the enemy, ide Vil. 
lars was: 8 f 


camp. when, 
preparing for their Winter- quar- 
ters. Tbe enemy neglected the 
neceſſary precautions, when 
they decamped, a per- 
fuaon, that. they - might. — 
— ſions of eee 
n 
Meir retreat; an — 32 0 ha 
ſhould ſoon; be at a, ſecure di- 
ſtance from army, which 
muſt paſs the Rhine 4 2 ſingle 
bridge, in order to be vigilant 
— 8 er rear · 
rd, T ewiſe propo- 

1 rp Bonn wn hp foot. on the 
riſing ground behind their camp, 
and the actes — 7 3 
on their right, throug 

the defile I Fri uen, which 
was fronted; by redoubt 
abovementioned. . When the 
enemy began to form their mo- 
tion ip the view of M. deVik 


for his army to the Rhine; 
which 2 — did 175 


all po expedition: Alte 
whith be * IST in, de 
ſame, NE dl 


ene ed, When 
. 25 
dot marched under the com- 
mand of M. Deſbordes to the 


eminence, on which the enemy's 
0 ; 


8 


n 1 of | | # 5400 4 > 
port the reputation of it, aſſerted, they took Fridlinguen the Anne, 
next day, and, npon this occaſion, taiſed the marquis de Vil- 1 702. 
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foot were in motion ; and, as 
theſe did not wheel about to 
oſe oat forees, Who aſcended 
the ring ground with great dif. 
fieulty, they ſoon beheld ' their 
reariguard” approached by out 
foot, who marched with ſuch 
immoderate vivacity, that they 
were obliged to halt, till they 
could recover breath. Had the 
enemy advanced to '6ur barta- 
lions, while they were thus in- 
capable of defending themſelves, 
they, in all probability, would 
have been victorious. But M. 
de Villars, who had entertained 
jt apprehenſions of this incon- 
venene, marched thither in per- 
ſon, and gave the foot ſufficient 
time to form themſelves in or- 
der. The two bodies, howe- 
ver; did not charge in a line: 
Our foot advanced very near 
thoſe of the enemy in their re- 
treat, but could not bring them 
to engage in front; and there- 
ore it cannot be ſaĩd, that they 
were defeated.* The engage - 
ment between the horſe was 
much more deciſive, partly 
through. the neglect of the offi- 
cet, who commanded the ene- 


my's troops, and partly through 
the 5 and capacity of 


M. de Magnac, Who com- 


rating the race wah Thave 
ared;' that the plain, 


ö 


linguen, the avenue to which 
formed a conſiderable defile 
fronted by a redoubt, where the 
— had planted cannon, and 
poſted a body of foot! The ge- 
neral officer, who commanded 
the enemy's horſe, imagined, 
when he began bis march, that 
his troops would have ſufficient 
time to paſs the deſile, before 
they could be overtaken'by ours, 
who at that time had not com- 
leated their paſſage over the 
hine. But he was deceived in 
his expectation by the vigour of 
our march, which was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that the enemy was 
obliged to recall thoſe of their 
troops, who had entered the de- 
file, and to form themſelves in 
order of battle, to receive our 
horſe, who were advancing to 
charge them. This body of the 
enemy's horſe might have been 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as 
to have had their right covered 
by the redoubt, and their left 
might have been ſupported by 
an incloſed country, that was 
impractieable for the horie, who 
were at the bottom of the en- 
nence, on which the enemy's 
toot purſued their march. The 
enemy, by this diſpoſition,” 
might have formed three or four 
lines of battle, and have ſuſ- 
tained the charge of our horſe, 
whoſe left Would have been ex- 
poſed to the fire of the foot and 
cannon of the redoubt, before 
they could be capable of enga- 
ging. M. de Magnac, by a 
mation peculiar to the genius of 
an experienced officer, effectally 
diſconcerted the diſpoſition, into 
NI e ene which 
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Anne. lars to the dignity of marſhal of France. But, prince Lewis 
1702. of Baden being willing to let all the world know the con- 
— trary, and that this action had no ways diſconcerted his mea- 
ſures, he made three detachments from his army; one to- 
wards the Black Foreſt, to block up the paſſage into Bavaria; 
another, to attack Newburg ; and a third, to reinforce the 
prince of Saxe Meiningen, who was obſerving the motion: 
of count Tallard and the marquis de Lomaria. But, before 
this, he aſſembled all his troops, and being reinforced by ge- 
| neral Thungen with fifteen hundred men, he formed ſo con- 
| ſiderable an army, that he defired nothing more than a ſe- 
cond engagement with Villars ; and for chat purpoſe advan- 
ced with his army, intending: to attack him. But the mar- 
ſhal, not thinking fit to wait his approach, repaſſed the 
Rhine, and fo was diſappointed by this action of joining the 

elector of Bavaria. ILL 
Treves and "The latter end of October, count Tallard and the mar- 
l quis de Lomaria, with a body of eighteen thouſand men, 
eg made themſelves maſters of Freves; and, there advancing 
Broderick. towards I raerbach, they took that place after a very ſtout 


- mom 9 ——ẽ — — — 
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which the enemy might have and ſecond line. This motion 


formed themſelves, and made 
them loſe all the advantages, 
that would have reſulted Pow 
t. When the troops were on 
the point of action, he diſco- 
covered a ſeeming fear to en- 
gage, and cauſed the firſt line 
to fle off behind the ſecond, as 
it he intended- to retreat with 
the preateſt precaution. The 
enemy, elated at their ſuperior 
force, were perſuaded that this 
motion of M. de Magnac pro- 
ceeded from his fear to begin 
an engagement with an army, 
whom he only intended to in- 
commode in their retreat, When 
he found their front engaged in 
the defile; and upon this pre- 
ſumption they loſt the advan- 
tage of thelr diſpoſition. Our 
general then advanced, and at 
the ſame time formed an open- 
ing, to give his troops an op- 
portunity of doubling. the firſt 


could not be accompliſhed with- 
out conſiderable danger ſo near 
an enemy, who diſcovered ſuch 
impatience to engage. But M. 
de Magnac very judiciouſly im- 
proved this warmth of theirs to 
his own advantage. The mo- 
ment the enemy had difcon- 
certed their order of battle, and, 
by extending their right, loit 
the advantage of being protected 
by the fire from the redoubt, he 
charged them ſo opportunely, 
that he puſhed their firſt line 
upon the others, that were not 
intirely formed, and drove them 
into the defile in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, without any apprehen- 
ſions of the fire from the re- 
doubt, which could not then be 
directed againſt us, becauſe it 
would have been equally fatal 
to their own troops, who were 
intermixed with ours. 
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reſiſtance. On the other ſide, the hereditary prince of Heſſe- Anne. 
Caſſel, marching from the grand army at Leige with nine 1702. 
thouſand Heſſians, and finding that the French had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach, retook 
thoſe places. The garriſon of Zinch ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war; thoſe of Briſac quitted the place upon the 
prince's approach. But Andernach, being defended by 2 
garriſon of four hundred men, a good wall, rampart, and 
mole, made a longer reſiſtance. However, the Heſſians 
having raiſed a battery, and poſſeſſed themſelves in the night 
of an advantageous poſt near one of the gates, in order to 
ſtorm the place the next morning, the enemy beat a parley, 
and the prince gave them leave to march out with their arms 
and baggage, but refuſed them the honour of any articles. 
He then marched away with two thouſand men to attack 
Lintz, but the French immediately quitted the place, and 
retired to Bonne. 

In Italy, the duke of Vendoſme began with the, relief of The war i: 

Mantua, which was reduced to great extremities by the long nah. 
blockade, which prince Eugene kad kept about it, who hack 
ſo fortihed the Oglio, that the duke, apprehending the dif- 
ficulty of forcing his poſts, marched through the Venetian 
tetritories, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of the republic 
againſt it, and came to Goito with a great convoy for Man- 
tua, Prince Eugene drew his army all along the Mantuan 
Foſſa, down to Borgofortes. He was forced to abandon a 
great many places ; but, apprehending that Berſello might 
be beſieged, and conſidering the importance of that place, 
he put a ſtrong garriſon into it. He complained much, that 
the court of 3 ſeemed to forget him, and did not ſend 
him the reinforcements they had promiſed. And it was 
thought, that his enemies at that court, under colour of 
ſupporting the king of the Romans in his firſt campaign, 
were willing to neglect every thing, that related to him; by 
which means, the bet army that the emperor ever had, Was 
left to moulder away to nothing. 
Ling Philip of Spain took a very extraordinary reſolution King Philip BE} 
of going over to Italy, to poſſeſs himſelf of the kingdom of goes to Italy. 1 
Naples, and to put an end to the war in Lombardy. He ar- 1 
nyed at Naples in April, and was received there with out- 14 
ward ſplendor, but made little progreſs in quieting the 17 
minds of that turbulent kingdom. Neither did he obtain the 14 
inveſtiture. of it from the pope, though his holineſs had ſent 1 
to him a cardinal legate with a high compliment. This the | 
Germans thought yas too much, while the F 2 
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Arme. ſidered it as not enough; however, upon it the emperor's 
1702: ambaſſador left Rome. King Philip was conducted from 
| Naples to Final by the French fleet, that had carried him 
from Barcelona to Naples, As he was going to command 
the duke of Vendofme's army, he was met by the duke of 
Savoy, of whom there was ſome jealouſy, that having mar- 
ried his two daughters ſo greatly, he began now to diſcern 
his own diftin& intereſt, which called upon him to hinder 
the French from being maſters of the Milaneſe, King Phi- 
lip wrote to the duke of Vendoſme not to fight prince Eugene 
till he could join him. He ſeemed jealous, leſt that prince 
ſhould be driven out of Italy, before he could come to ſhare 
in the honour of itz yet, when he came, he could do no- 
thing; though the prince was miſerably abandoned by the 
court of Vienna. Count Mansfield, preſident of the council 
of war, was much ſuſpected of being corrupted by the court 
of France: The ſupplies promiſed were not ſent to Italy 
The apprehenſions they were under of the elector of Ba- 
varia's declaring, ſome time before he did it, gave a coloyr 
to thoſe who were jealous of prince Eugene's glory, to de- 
tain the recruits and troops that had been promiſed him, for 
the emperor's own defence. But, though he was thus for- 
ſaken, the prince managed the force he had with great ſkill 
and conduct; and when he ſaw that Luzzara, a caſtle near 
the Po, in the duchy of Guaſtalla, was in danger, he 
marched with twenty-five thouſand men againſt the French 
and Spaniſh army, which conſiſted of about forty thouſand, 
commanded by king Philip and the duke of Vendoſme. He 
The battle gave the ſignal of battel about five in the evening, on the 
of Luzzara. IFth of Auguſt, and then the artillery began to \ upon 
ns '5- the 2 About half an hour after, the right wing of the 
His. of Fu- imperialiſts charged the left of the French, and attacked 
rope, Vol. them in their poſt, which extended itſelf along the banks of 
. the Po; but without ſucceſs; for the prince of Commerci, 
net. who was extremely beloved, being killed on the ſpot, ſtruck 
the troops commanded by him with ſuch a conſternation, 
that three battalions and as many ſquadrons were put into 
diſorder by the enemy's ſmall ſhot, and the furious onſet of 
the cavalry, which charged the flank of the imperial horſe. 
But this confuſion was ſoon over; for the battalions and 
ſquadrons that gave ground, rallied again; and, ſeveral re- 
giments advancing to their relief, they charged the enemy fo 
vigorouſly, that they were driven from their poſt. And tho' 
the French king's 2 d' Armes made a very ſtout reſiſtance, 


and rallied four times in their retreat, yet they were . 
820 above 
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adde à thouſand paces, from one intrenchment to another. 
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The leſt wing fought with as great reſolution and intrepidity 10. 


az the right; for 
manded the infantry, began the attack with the grenadiers; 
and, thongh the enemy endeavoured to penetrate their flank 
with their carabineers, the imperialiſts ſtood their charge with 
ſuch extraordinary courage and firmneſs, and afterwards fell 
upon them with ſo much bravery, that they could no longer 
ſtand it, but were forced to retreat. Sometimes they rallied 
by favour of the ground, and the ſuperiority of their num- 


bers; but, being repulſed three or four times, they were 


quite driven out of their poſts; and night put an end to the 
engagement. All the imperial officers and troops acquitted 
themſelves of their duty to admiration. The French pre- 
tended to the honour of the action, from the conſequence of 
it, having, the next day, made themſelves maſters of Luz- 

Zara, — in the remaining part of the campaign diſlodged 


the Germans from ſeveral ſmall poſts (a). But it muſt be 


(a) Father Daniel tells us, 
that prince Eugene claimed the 
victory, without any other rea- 
» ſon, than that his army was not 
put to flight; and that he had 


five or thouſand killed or 


wounded; whereas, on the fide 
of the French, there were only 
between two or three thouſand 
killed or wounded. He ob- 
© ſerves likewiſe, that ſcarce any 
but the foot were engaged, by 
| reaſon of the diſpoſition of the 
E ground. The marquis de Feu- 
© quieres gives the following ac- 
count of this battle: © After 
the action at the Croſtolo, the 
king's army marched to Luz 
naa, and the bridges which 
| the enemy had on the Po, 
| with an intention to cut off all 
| their communication with Mi- 
| randola and the Modeneſe. As 
| they had ſeveral rivers and arti- 
| ficial canals to paſs, they began 
| their march with all proper pre- 
| caution, and in as many co- 


— 
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owned 


lumns as they could poſſibly 
form. A body of horſe was 
ordered to advance before the 
army, to give intelligence of 


what they diſcovered. We had 


not received any information, 
that prince Eugene was in mo- 
tion; and we believed him to 


be then in Seraglio, as he was 


when we approached him from 
Mantua. But this prince had 
paſied the Po with the greate't 
part of his army, and was then 
poſted b2tweea this river and 


the Zero, and ſo well covered 
by the dike of Zero, that we 


had no ſuſpicion of his being ſo 
near us with his army, becauſe, 


when our march was almoſt . 


compleated, the officer who 
commanded the body of horſe 
that advanced before the army, 
had not the curiolity to aſcend 
this dike of Zero, behind which 


the emperor's whole army was 


drawn up. This negligence 
was too great in ſuch a con- 


juncture, 


general Guido de Staremberg, who com 
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ial, that the imperialiſts gained the ad- 
vantage of the day, having driven the enemy above a thou- 
151 (: 9 120 F 19 1 Len 


1 O 


juncture, and ſhould ſerve as 2 behind the dike; and we /in- 
trenched our camp with an in- 


Warning for the 
the like inconvenience. [When 
the king's forces, who continued 
their march, and conſequently 


Were ſtill in columns, were 


preparing to enter their camp 
| yy pam By they immediately 
* beheld themſelves under the fire 


of the «enemy's foot, who had 


been regularly drawn up below 
the. reverſe of the dike, and 
only waited to aſcend it, in or- 
der to fire, We were obliged 
therefore, upon our arrival at 
dur camp, to form ourſelves in 
order of battle, and engage the 
enemy. Several hedges roſe 
between the front of the army 
and the dike, ſo that it was im- 
1 the lines to charge 
n front. The enemy, how- 
ever, attempted, in ſeveral 
—_ to advance up to our 
battalions, but without any 
ſucceſs. The horſe to our 
right had an open country be- 
fore them, and they had ſome 
encounters, though with very 
little effect, becauſe the enemy 
ſaw, that the attack in front 
would not be ſo ſucceſsful as they 
could wiſh, and that the horſe 
of our right. who, in their 
march, had advanced a little too 
far beyond the columns of foot, 
had at that time recovered their 
ground, and formed a line to the 
right of the ſoot. This battle 
therefore was fought without 
any apparent advantage on either 
hde. Our army, however, in- 
camped within cannon-ſhvt of 
the enemy, without perceivin 
them, becauſe they were poſte 


ention of 


ſters af Luzzara and Guaſtalla, 


cided the advantage in our f. 
for ſeveral days in their poſt, 


lar relation : 


744435 ſand 


tention to make ourſelves ma- 


which lay in the rear of our leſt; 
and we accordingly took thoſe 
places, and conſequently de. 


vour, ſince the enemy continued 


without making any attempt to 
preſerve Guaſtalla. This pro- 
ject was framed bed — Eu- 
gene, and would have been 
compleat in all its » had 
the execution proved as fortu- 
nate as the plan was judicious, 
And indeed the king's army 
was preſerved in this conjunc- 
ture by a circumſtance that was 
purely accidental, and which it 
was impoſſible for prince Engene 
to foreſee. This circumſtance 
was of ſuch importance to our 
troops, that it merits a particu- 
The emperor's 
troops, as 1 have already ob- 
ſerved, lay concealed behind the 
dike of Zero, and prince Eu- 
gene, who had not been dil- 
covered by the body of horſe 
that marched before the reſt of 
our forces, becauſe they halted 
at the front of the camp, with- 
out extending their view any 
farther, was now very near our 
army, who had not any ſuſpi- 
cion of his fituation. The prince 
therefore concluded, that our 
troops, upon their arrival at 
their poſt, would lay down 
their arms, and form the! 
camp, and that the horſe would 
afterwards march out to forage, 
while the foot would ” LG 
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find paces from the field of battle, ü actually incamped Anne. 

7 upon it. They likewiſe made themſclves males of their 1702. 

ammunition and proviſion, a great number of their tents, - 
and of all their .pioneering A condo Beſides, the ene- 
.my's loſs was not PAS to be leſs than eight thouſand 
men; whereas, the number of the imperialiſts was not more 
than tvs "thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-two killed and 
wounded.” ' The event of this action alſo put the French to 
ſüch à ſtop, that all oc do, after this, was only to } 
take a few. inconſiderable places; while prince Eugene full A 
kept his poſts ; and king. Philip, at the end of fo ingloriqus i 
2 campaign, returned into Spain, where the grandees were | 

extremely Hs 0-0 to ſee themſelves ſo much deſpiſed, and 

their affairs wholly conducted by French counſels; | 

be French tried this ſummer by all poflible means to en- The French 

gage the Turks in a new war with the emperor; and it was try toengage 


the Turks in 


' viding. for their refreſhment ; ſoldiers, who were to form the a war with 
and, that if he improved this out-guard of the camp, This the emperors 
favourable opportunity, by ad- officer therefore, as he was ad- Burnet. 

vancing to the foot of our camp, vancing with his guard in order | 
he ſhould be able to ſeize all our to ſtation them, had the curioſity | 
arms, and a, conſiderable num- to aſcend the dike, and to take | 

ber of our Horſes, upon which a view of the country beyond it; | 
che intire deſtruct ion of our ar- and then ſaw all the enemy's | 
my. would have been inevitable. foot lying with their. faces to | 

This prq;ect Was conducted to the oppoſite declivity of the dike, | 
the very point of execution, and with all the horſe in the rear | 
Piece iner was only waiting ranged in order of battle, This 
or the. pa p moment, whe: diſcovery alarmed our camp 
he was diſcoyered by a mere through the line, and they im- 

effect of chance, time enough mediately caught up their arms | | 

for our eſcape from the danger, to . oppoſe the enemy, who, as 14 

and b e foot had diſperſed I intimated before, were ſepa- wil 
themſelves ta provide for their rated from them by a tract of ih 
acommoedation, The accident land covered with hedges, | 
to which we owed our preſer- which obliged them to defile. 

Yatign, , was this: The . dike, of But this diſcovery did not pre- 

2 not extended in a direct vent them from advancing to us, 1k 

lde, tor, as it forms the canal, in hopes of diſordering our line 1 

chat Nows from the Po above in ſo many different parts, that | 

veraplio, to another part of the we ſhould be in no condition to iN 
me. river at R dero, it was render their deſign ineffectual. *m 
neceſſary to make it correſpoud But they were defeated: in their ifs 

with the, level of the land; and expectations, as I obſerved be- 1 

i Was Carried on ſo near the fore, and were incapable of [ 

i front of aur camp. that one of making up to any part of the $4 
dur adjutants thaught it the moſt front of our camp.“ — 14 

Foamumodious poſt for a party of . 
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Affairs in 
Poland. 
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Th Engliſh 
ficet ſent to 
Cadiz. 
Hiſt. of Eu- 
rope, Vol. 
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Burnet. 
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e. believed, that the grand vizir was intirely gained, though 


the mufti, and al! Who Had any credit in that court, were 


— againſt it. But, the grand vizit being ſtrangled, the deſign 


n 
Was prevented. 


Ihe court of France was engaged likewiſe in another in- 
trigue in Poland, where they made uſe of the catdinal pri- 
mate to keep that kingdom ſtill imbroiled. The king of 
Sweden marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured 


as a deſperate attempt, ſince a defeat there muſt have de- 


ſtroyed him and his army intirely, being fo far from home. 
He attacked the king of Poland, and gave him ſuch an over- 
throw, that, though the army eſcaped, he made himſelf 
maſter both of their camp and artillery, He poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Cracow, where he ſtayed ſome months, till he had raiſed 
all the moticy they could produce; and, though the Muſ- 
covites, with the Lithuanians, deſtroyed Livonia,” and broke 
into Sweden, yet they could not draw him back. The duke 
of Holſtein, who had married his eldeſt ſiſter, was thought 
to have been gained by the French to puſh on this young king 
to proſecute Ge war with ſuch an unrelenting fury, in which 
he might have a deſign for himſelf, ſince the king of Sweden's 
venturing his own perſon ſo freely, might make way for his 
ducheſs to ſucceed to the crown. But that duke was killed 
in the battle of Liſſaw, near Cracow. There was ſome 
hopes of peace this winter; but the two kings of Poland and 
Sweden were fo exaſperated againſt each other, that it ſeemed 
impoſſible to compoſe that animoſity. This was very unaccep- 
table to the allies, for both kings were well inclined to ſup- 
port the confederacy, and to engage in the war againſt France, 
if their own diſputes could have been adjuſted.” 
— Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting on the continent, the 
confederate fleet was not idle. It conſiſted of fifty ſhips of 
the line, thirty Engliſh and twenty Dutch; the Engliſh 
cominanded by Sir George Rooke, having under him vice- 
admiral Hopſon, and the rear-admirals Fairborne and Gray- 
don; the Dutch under the command of 'lieuteriant-admiral 
Allemond, admiral Callemburgh, the vice-admirals Vander- 
goes and Pieterſon, and the rear-admiral Waſſanaer; witli 
about fourteen thouſand land forces on board the tranſports, 
nine thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-three Engliſh, and three 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four Dutch: The ws 1 
liſh commanded by Sir Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant-general ; 
Sir Charles O Hara and lord Portmore, majors-general; 
and the colonels Seymour, Hamilton, and Matthews, bn- 
gadiers: And the Dutch, by major-general Sparre and = 
8 [8.3 | ga 
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gadiet baren Palandt: The duke of Ormond had the ſupreme Anne. 
command-of the whole. Sir George Rooke ſpoke fo coldly 1702. 


of the deſign, which he went upon, before he failed, that 
thoſe who converſed with him, were apt to infer, that he 
intended to do the enemy as little harm as poſſible, - On the 
19th of. June, -the fleet weighed from Spithead, and came to 
an anchor at St. Helen's, in order to fail with the next fair 
wind. Three days after, the rear-admirals Fairborne and 
Graydon were. detached from thence with ſixteen men of 
war and-two fireſhips, Engliſh, and a ſquadron of the Dutch, 
in all thirty fail,; upon a ſecret expedition; and, on the 23d, 
the prince of Heſſe d'Armſtadt failed in the Adventure frigate 
for Liſbon... Advice had been ſent over from Holland of a 
fleet, that failed from France under monſieur du Caſſe, and 
was ordered to call in at the Grroyne. Sir John Munden was 
recommended by Sir George Rooke to be ſent againſt this 
fleet; and, though he came up with them with a ſuperior 
ſorce, yet he did not hinder the French from getting into the 
Groyne, nor fight them there. | : 
d+ 7 — his return therefore to St. Helen's, where he arrived 
on the ath of June, a court-martial, of which Sir Cloudeſly 
Shovel was preſident, was appointed to try him. He was 
acquitted, ſome excuſing themſelves for their lenity to him, 


by alledging, that, if they had condemned him, the puniſh- 


ment was death; whereas they thought his errors lowed 
from a want of ſenſe; ſo that it would have been hard to con- 
demn him for a defect of that which nature had not given 
him. But this acquittal raiſed ſuch a public clamour, that 
the queen ordered him to be broke. 

Sir George Rooke, to divert the deſign, which he him- 
ſelf was to go upon, wrote from St. Helen's, that the Dutch 
fleet was vidtualled only to the middle of September; fo that 
no great deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large a part of 
the fleet was ſo. ill provided. When the Dutch admiral 
heard of this, he ſent to their ambaſſador to complain to the 
queen of; this. miſinformation, for he was victualled to the 
middle f December. On the 1ſt of July, the confederate 
fleet ſet fail from St, Helen's, ſteering their courſe for Cadiz 
but they were for ſome time ſtopped by contrary winds, ac- 
cidentz, and pretences, . many of which were thought to be 
ſaiged. and ſought for; however, at laſt, on the 12th of 
Auguſt, they came to anchor in the bay of Cadiz, about two 
Ingyee-from that city. Sir George Rooke had laid no diſ- 
pation. beforehand how to proceed upon his coming thither, 
and ſome days were loſt on pretence of ſeeking for intelli- 

toon F 8 genes 
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m— oortifcations; the garriſon being much | 
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oe. It is cottain, that aut court bad falſe; accaunts of the 
te of the place vith regard both to the: 2 ns 
er, r 11 
fortiſications in a much better condition, than had been re- 
preſented. The French men of war, and the gallige, that 
lay in the bay, retired within the puntals, In firſt ſur- 
prize, it had been eaſy to have followed them, and te have 
taken or burnt them, which Sir Stafford Faitborne offered to 
execute; but Sir George Rooke and the reſt of his creatures 


did not approve of it (b). Some days were Joſt- before a 


uncil of war was called. In the mean while, the duke of 
Ormond ſent ſome engineers and pilots to ſound the ſouth 
fide of Cadiz near the iſland of St; Pedro; but, while this 
was doing, the officers, by the taking of ſome boats, came 
to know, that the inhabitants of Cadiz had ſent over the beſt 
of their goods and other effects to Port St. Mary's, an open 
village over - againſt it, on the continent of Spain] ſo that 
there was good plunder to be had eaſily; whereas the land- 
ing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to prove dangerous, and, as 
ſome made them believe, impracticable. In the council of 
war, in which their inſtructions were read, it was propoſed 
to conſider, how they ſhould put them in execution. Gene- 
ral O Hara made a long ſpeech againſt landing; ſhewing, 
how deſperate an attempt it would prove, and how different 
they found the ſtate of the place from the repreſentations 
made of it in England. The greater number agreed with 
him, and all that the duke of Ormond could ſay to the con- 
trary was of no effect. Sir George ſeemed to be of the 
ſame mind with the duke, but all his; dependants were of 
another opinion; ſo that this was thought a piece of craſt in 
him. In concluſion, the council of war came to a reſolution 
not to make a deſcent on the ifland of Cadiz; but, before 
they broke up, thoſe whom the duke had ſent to ſound the 
FD . (e.7 red Jan 
(b) Fairborne propoſed the not thought adyiſeable to wake 
ordering a; ſquadron of ſhips, ſuch an attempt, the Spania:ds 
before the fleet came in ſight of had not only the leiſure, While 
Cadiz, to puſh thiough the en- the fleet lay in vie w, of finking 
trance of the harbour, without veſſels in the very entrance of 
coming to an anchor at all, the harbour, whereby the 'pal- 
which he offered to undertake. ' fage was rendered impracticable, 
Had this advice been followed, but to put themſelves into a 
they might, in the firſt ſurprize much better condition of de- 
of the Spaniards, have deſtroyed fending the city itſelf, than they 
at leuſt their ſhipping, if not would otherwiſe have been. 
taken the place; but, it being Burchet, p. 622. i , 
| | and- 
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on the outh ſide, came and told them, that, 
as they might land'ſafely; ſo the ſhips might ride ſtcurely on 
that ſide. Vet they kad no regard to this, but adhered to 
their former reſolution, nor were there any orders given for 

mba the town, The ſea was for the moſt part very 
high, While they lay there; but it was ſo calm for one day, 
that the engineers believed could have done much miſ- 
chief, but they had no orders for it; and indeed it appeared 
very evidently,- that intended to do nothing but plun- 
der Port St. Mary's; a defign, which was directly contrary 
to the advice of Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh-envoy in Portu- 
gal, who, in a letter to the duke of Ormond from Liſbon of 
the firſt of ' Auguſt, told him, „That the point of the 
«greateſt» importance was to infinuate to the Spaniards, 
e and ſhew by his -procecdings, that he came not as an 
t enemy to Spain, but only to free them from France, and 
« giye them aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves uuder the go- 
„% yvernment of the houſe of Auſtria.” However, the land- 
forees, being ſet aſhore in the Bay of Bulls, made them- 
ſelves maſters of Rota, Fort St. Katharine, and Port St. 
Mary; which they found deſerted, but full of riches, which 
were immediately plundered ; fome of the general officers 
_ very ill example to all the reſt, eſpecially O Hara 
and Bellaſis. The duke of Ormond tried to hinder this, 
but did not exert his authority; for, if he had made ſome 
examples at firſt; he might have prevented the miſchief that 
was done. But, the whole army running ſo violently on the 
ſpoil, he either was not able, or, through a N of 
temper, not willing to proceed to extremities. He had pub- 
lihed' a manifeſto, according to his inſtructions, by which 
the Spaniards were invited to ſubmit to the emperor ; and he 
offered his protection to all that came in to him. But the 
plundering of St. Mary's was thought an ill commentary on 
that text, After ſome days of unſucceſsful attempts on the- 
forts' of that ſide, particularly Matagorda, it appeared, that 
nothing could be done; and, proviſions now growing ſcarce, 
and the ſea officers repreſenting the danger of ſtaying any 
longer in thoſe ſeas, the duke of Ormond, though not with- 
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out great reluctance, conſented to the re-embarking of the Sept. 1. 


land-forces. Some of the ſhips crews were ſo employed in 
bringing off and beſtowing the plunder, that they took not 
the ones care to furniſh themſelves with freſh water. 
Sir George Rooke, without proſecuting his other inſtructions, 
in caſe” the deſign on Cadiz failed, gave orders only for a 
iquadron to fail to the Weſt-Indies, with ſome land-forces, 
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and tho | 
R's wo middle of December, he ordered them to ſail home; 


by wich means the men of 


* 


i 1 
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he had a fleet of victuallets, that had;proviſions 


nen of war were ſd ſcantily furniſhed, 
hat they were ſoon forced to be put on ſhort allowance. 


Nor did he fend advice- boats, either to the ports of Algarve 
or to Liſbon, to ſee what orders or advices might! be lying 


there for him, but ſailed. in a direct courſe for England (c). 


The gal- 
leons taken 
and burnt at 


42 England, orders were immediately diſpatched to Sir George 


Some time before this, the news of the arriual of the 
French ſquadron, under monſieur Chateau- Renault, with 
the Spaniſh galleons, in the harbour of Vigo, being brought 


ooke, to attempt the taking or deſtroying them: und dir 
Cloudeſly Shovel was ordered, upon the ſame deſign, with 
another ſquadron of men of War. But, before theſe” orders 


could reach the grand fleet, Sir George Rooke, in his return 
towards En e on the 22d of September, ſent 
e, 


the Eagle, Sterling - C and Pembroke, to water in La- 


gos-bay, Mr. Beauvoir, the chaplain of the Pembroke, went 
aſhore in the town of Lagos, and meeting with a gentleman 


in the ſtreet, whom, by ſeveral circumſtances; he judged to 
be no Portugueſe, he accoſted him in French which the 


$ 


other, who proved to be the French conſul, returning in 3 


very obliging manner, invited him to his houſe- Mr. Beau- 
voir, extremely willing to embrace this offer, continued 
there two nights; during which, the conſul, in their ſeueral 
converſations, could not forbear to boaſt of his muſters 
}trength at ſea, and at laſt gave ſome hints of the arrival of 
the galleons on that coaſt. On the 24th, Mr. Beauvoir be- 
ing ready to embark, and underſtanding that a gentleman 
was arrived in that town bound for the fleet, | with letters to 
the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen (who were gone from 


the fleet to Liſbon ſome time before) he invited him to go 


aboard the Pembroke, without taking the leaſt notice of theit 
departure. Tha. gentleman having gladly accepted this in- 
vitation, and told him, juſt as they were leaving the-ſhore, 
he believed, they would not 
have made any. great reſiſtance, 
if he had landed 6a his firſt ar- 


(e) Thus ended (ſays biſhop 
Burnett) the expedition againſt 
Cadiz; which was ill projected, 
and worſe executed. The duke 


of Ormond told him, he had 


to recover from the diſorder in- 
not half the ammunition that 


to which the firlt ſorprize had 


was neceſſary for the taking Ca- pot them. Burnet, Vol. II. 


tended themſelves well: Tho) 


3 


rival, and not given them time 
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that monſteur Cliateau-Renault was arrived at Vigo wich Anne, 
thirty men of War, and twenty-two galleons, and that he 


was ſent by che imperial miniſter to the grand fleet, they 
went together on board the Pembroke, where captain Rach 
her commander, being informed, as well by Mr. Beauvoir 
of What he had gathered from the French conſul, as by the 
other gentleman, concerning what he knew of the matter, 
he ſet ſail the next morning in_queſt of the grand fleet, 
which at laſt he met with on the 6th of October. Having 
unparted his intelligence to the Engliſh admiral, Sir George 
communicated the fame to the Dutch ; and it was reſolved 
to attempt the deſtroying of the French and Spaniſh ſhips at 
Vigo (d). Accordingly, the fleet came to an anchor on the 
Iich, againſt that place, almoſt unperceived by the enemy, 
by reaſon af the hazy weather; and, finding that the French 
and Spaniſh ſhips were carried up beyond a narrrow ſtreight, 
defended by a caſtle, beſides a ſtrong boom about it, made 
with maſts, cables, and chains, it was reſolved in a council 
of- war:? That, ſince the whole fleet could not ſafely go up 


| to- the place, where the enemy's ſhips lay, a detachment of 


fiſteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of war, with all the fire- 
ſhips, frigates, and bomb - veſſels, ſhould go upon that ſervice, 
with all the flag-officers aboard them, whilſt part of the land- 
forces were to make a deſcent, and to attack the fort on the 


ſouth ſide of Rodondela, a ſmall fiſhing-town (e). 


Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke of Ormond, having, 
on the lath of October, landed two thouſand five hundred 


I men two; leagues from Vigo on the' ſouth fide of the river, 
without the leaſt oppoſition, he ordered the grenadiers to ad- 


vance to the fort at the entrance of the harbour; which they 


), Bimop - Burnet obſerves 


(ol. II. 3 32) Sir GeorgeRooke, 
| Upon receiving the intelligence, 
un ſaid to fteer his courle to- 
| wards Vigo very unwillingly, 
but finding it true, eſolved to 
forte AG e 


de) The Engliſh ſhips were 
the Mary, Glafton 3 Torbay, 
Kent, Monmouth, Berwick, Eſ- 
lex, Swiftſure, Ranelagh, So- 


merſet, Bedford, Cambridge, 


orthumberland, Oxford, Pem- 
broke; the Aſſociation and Bar- 


fleur were to batter the forts on 


each ſide. The admirals re- 


moved the flags from the great 
ſhips into third rates, the firſt 


ard ſecond rates being too big 
to goin: Sir George Rooke 
went out of the Royal Sovereign 
into the Somerſet ;+ [admiral 


Hopſon, out of the Prince 


George into the Torbay; ad- 


miral Fairborne, out of the St. 


George into the Eſſex; and ad- 
miral Graydon out of the Tri- 


umph into the Northumber- 


lancg. | 
did 
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Afifie: did with ſuch chearfulneſs and re ſolution; that having made 
1702. themſelves maſters 'of a platform” of tRirty - eight pieces of 

non, they purſued the French to the very gates of the 
| caſtle: or ſtone tower, and attacked; them-ſo-vigoroufly; that 
monſteur Sorel,” their commander, Adſpairingobl | holding the 
place, attempted to fight his way through the. Ergliſn tword 
in hand. But no ſooner had they opened the gate, than the 
grenadiers ruſhing in made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and took three hundred French feamen and fifty Spaniards 
priſoners. Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting aſhore, the 
Nuadron deſigned for this expedition advanced brifkly/towards 
the boom, and, after a little ſtop by a calm, vice-admiral 
Hopſong in the Torbay, broke, amidſt the — 4 fire, 
through the boom, where he received ſeveral broad- ſides from 
the Bourbon and l' Eſperance (f), two French men of war 
placed within the boom. The reſt of vice-admiral;Hopſon's 
divifiony and that of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, 
bearing at the ſame time upon the bottom, were becalmed, 
and conſequently ſtruck, ſo that they were forced to cut their 
way through it, except their admiral, who hit the ſame paſ- 
ſage by which vice-admiral Hopſon had entered before. Hop- 
ſon, in the mean time, being boarded: by a fire-ſhip, was in 
great danger of being burnt, had not the fire- hip been blown 
up too ſoon; notwithſtanding which, he received conſide- 
rable damage in his rigging, and many of his men, during 
the firſt conſternation, threw themſelves. overboard, in hopes 
to fave themſelves, but were moſt of them drowned, whit 
the reſt behaved ſo well as to preſerve the ſhip. The French 
admiral ſeeing the boom cut to pieces, the platform and caſtle 
in the enemy's hands, the Bourbon taken, and the whole 
confederate ſquadron ready to fall in among them, ordered 
his own ſhip to be fet on fire; and his example being fol- 
lowed by all the reſt, afforded a moſt dreadful ſpectacle to the 
Spaniatds as well as to the French. Whilſt they were thus 
buſied in the deſtruction of their own fleet, the Engliſh were 
as careful in preſerving it, not without ſome ſucceſs ; ſeveral, 
as well of the men of war as of the galleotis, being taken, 
four by the aße and five by the Dutch; but the rel! 


were burnt, ſeven French men of war (g). bes 
Bas os 4 aber 


{f) Or the Hope, which had thips' taken, burnt, ad ra 
been taken from the Engliſh. aſhore.: 9 
\ Ships burnt. Num. of guns 
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g) The account of the Frenc 
| L'Enflame 
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madso this victory the more coniſiderable, was its being gained Anne. 
with inconſiderable loſs 3 there being not above forty men 1702. 


killed, and ten wounded, of the landmen in this action, and 
vety ſew. of the ſeamen, except thoſe that were drowned of 
vie- admiral Hopſon's ſhip. As to the cargo aboard this 
feet, which was computed at twenty millions of peices of 
| eight-in gold and ſiver, beſides merchandizes, about four- 
teen millions of it were taken out before by the enemy; the 
reſt was either taken by the Engliſh or Dutch, or left in the 
galleons, that were ſunk or burnt. The goods were valued 
at twenty millions of pieces of eight more, of which one 

| fourth part only was ſaved by the enemy, near two fourths 
dieſtroyed; and the reſt taken by the confederates, beſides a 
* oteat quantity of plate, and other rich commodities, con- 
cCtaled for the ule of private perſons in the galleons, and a 
gereat deal; of other plate belonging to the French officers 
d at Rodondela, of which the duke of Ormond took 
E the next morning, and in which much other plun- 
det was found. The French ſeamen and ſoldiers eſcaped; 

for the Engliſn, having no horſe, could not purſue them. 
The | Spaniards- appeared at ſome diſtance in a great body, 
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of Ormond : And it appeared, that the reſentment of that 
proud nation, which was now governed by French counſels, 


I' Enflane 64 Taken by the Dutch. 
Le Prudent NA 4}; 62 1 a Ba ar 
Le Dauphin 456 Le Bourbon - | 68 
© \LEntreprenant . 22 Le Superbe | 70 Ds 
© Le Choquant 8 Le Sirenne Rr 
Le Favori, a fireſhip M8 | Le Modere — 56 ; 
N Advite-boats.”” Le Voluntaire 4165 
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3 Le Promp | NS. the Engliſh, and five by the 
. Le Firme 72 Dutch, who ſunk fix, La 


L'Aſſurée 5 
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but they did not offer to enter into any action with the duke 
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ame was ſo high, that they would not put themſelves in any 

1470. danger, or to any trouble, even to ſave their - own fleet, 

. · -- uhen it was in ſuch hands . | A He 

After this great ſi cceſs,' it eame .undericonfultation, whe- 

ther it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of - ſhips 

with the land-forces, to winter at Vigo, ſince the neigh- 

bourhood: of Portugal could ſupply them with: proviſions and 

all other neceſſaries, and this might encourage that king to 

declare himſelf, when there was ſuch a force and fleet lying 

o near him; and it might likewiſe encourage ſuch Spaniard 

s favoured the emperor, to declare themſelves, when they 

ſaw a ſafe place of retreat, and a force to protect them. Upon 

theſe conſiderations, the duke of Ormond offered to ſtay, if 

Sir George Rooke would have conſented; but he excuſed it, 

alledging, that he had ſent home the victuallers with the 

ſtores, and therefore could not ſpare what was neceſſary for 

ſuch as ſhould ſtay there. And indeed he had ſo ordered the 

matter, that he could not ſtay long enough to try whether 

they: could raiſe and ſearch the men of war and galleons that 

were ſunk; and he was obliged to make all poſhble haſte 

home, for, if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which wa; 

uſual in that ſeaſon, a great part of the ſhips crews muſt hare 
periſhed with hunger. 13.65 8 05 

On the 16th of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel having 

Joined the confederate fleet with twenty- nine ſail, the land- 

forces re-imbarked the next day; and, on the 19th, Sir 

GSGSGeorge Rooke and vice-admiral Hopſon, with ten men af 

war, ſet fail for England, leaving Sir Cloudeſly Shovel with 

ttthe reſt near Vigo, to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips, that were 

ran aſhore; which being effected, he alſo ſteexed his court: 

for England, where the fleet arrived (after being ſeparated by 

a ftarm at the entrance of the channel) on the, 1 f No- 

vember. Ten days before, Sir George Rooke, with, hi 

ſquadron; came into the Downs, and the ſame day, at . four 

in the afternoon, the duke of Ormond. landed at Deal, and 

having given the neceſſary orders for the landing and quai: 

tering the forces, went that night to Canterbury, and arrived 

at London the next day, being received with great marks 

of favaur by the queen, and with the loud ee of 
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[ the people; the ſucceſs at Vigo having ſilenced the clamout 
1 about the: miſcarriages before Cadiz. The queen gave like · 
l wiſe a noble gratuity to the lord Shannon and captain Tho- 
| mas Hardy, who were ſent expreſs by the general and ad- 
. miral with the firſt account of their proſperous attempt; and 
the captain, beſides 2 preſent of a thouſand guincas, pay the 
8 | and 
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EY encourdged | the plundering of Port St. Mary's; but, upon 
the report of the 2 appointed to examine into that 
matter, Bellaſis only was found guilty, and diſmiſſed from 
ber maßeſty 's. ee and Sir Charles O Hara was cleared, 
and his ſuſpenſion taken off. A proclamation was alſo iſſued 
vut, ſome time before, for diſcovery and recovery of all 
ſuch goods, plate, and other effects, as, contrary to her 
majeſty's and the duke of Ormond's expreſs commands, were 
| plundered or embezzled at Port St. Mary's, and from the 

lleons taken at Vigo, and put on board her majeſty's men 
of war and other veſſels. But this proclamation had little 
or no effect, ſo that the public was not much inriched by 
| this extraordinary capture, though the loſs which the enemy 
ſuſtained by it was a vaſt one ; and, to compleat the ruin of 
the Spaniſh merchants, their king ſeized on the plate which 
was - Her out of the ſhips Upon their firſt arrival at 
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V 
Fins: Ended" the campaign very happily for the allies, — 
moſſt gloriouſty for the queen; whoſe firſt year, being ſuch a 


continued courſe of ſucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what 
| wi t be hereafter expected. 


time Expired, the queen thought fit to exert her royal prero- 


er to be holden at Weſtminſter, the 20th of Au- 

yg next; but afterwards prorogued to the 8th of October, 

and at laſt, to the 23d of that month. Her majeſty did not 

| Open interpoſe in the elections, though, her inclinations to 
the Tories plainly appearing, all people took it for granted, 

that ſhe wiſhed they might be the majority. This wrought 

on che inconſtaney and ſervility that is natural to multitudes 

and the coneeit, which had been infuſed and propagated with 

much induſtry,” that the Whigs had charged the nation with 

bteat taxes, of which a large ſhare had been devoured by 
| | theniſdves, had {6 far turned the tide, that the Tories, in 


C the houſe of commons, were at leaſt double the number of 
1 | the Whigs' (h). 


pa - on 
1 (h) On the 6th of July, „the count de Platens, envoy extra. 
3 ordinary 
IJ 


BE tnour of 'knighthood, On che other hand, Sir Henry Bel- Anne. 
laſts! and Sir Charles O Hara were, by her majeſty —— 1702. 
put under 1 for having by their example, — 2 — 


The parlament of England was in courſe to determine The parlia- 
5 ks nidiiths after the death of the late king; but, before that ment duficl- 


ved and &a 


| new one cale 
| gative; and to iſſue out a proclamation, on the ſecond of July; tea. 


3 > a8 "wang this preſent parliament, and declaring the ſpeedy Burnet. 


? 
p 7 f 
fi 
1 
K 
' : 
, 
l 


| ordinary from the eleQor of 


Hanover and Zell, had his pub- 
lic audience, both of the queen 


and the prince; and, about the 
ſame time, ſhe made ſome pro- 


motions in the army, and diſ- 
2 of ſeveral places and pre- 

rments. Among others, the 
earl of Ranclagh was made re- 
ceiver and paymaſter-general of 
her majeſty's forces; William 
Blathwayte, Eſq; ſecretary of 
war; and the lord Walden com- 
miſſary-general of the muſters; 
the duke of Somerſet was made 
maſter of the horſe, in the room 
of the earl of Pembroke, who 
was appointed lord preſident of 
the council; the lord Wharton's 
patent of warden and chief juſ- 
tice in eyre of all the foreſts on 
this ſide the Trent, was revo- 
ked; the duke of Newcaftle 
was made warden of the foreſt 


of Sherwood in the county of 
Notti 


ngham. And, upon the 
Lgth of July, the queen in coun- 
cil, made an order againſt. the 
ſelling of offices and places in 
the houſhold and family. 
Prince George of Denmark, 
being very much indiſpoſed this 
ſummer with his aſual aſthma, 
was adviſed by his phyſicians to 
go to Bath, where the queen re- 
ſolved to attend him. They ſet 
aut, the 26th of Auguſt, from 
Windlor, and lay the firſt night 
at Oxford, The Queen was 
next day preſent in convoca- 
tion, when the univerſity-orator 
congratulated her arrival amon 


them; and many of the nobility 


and perſons of quality were 
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Anne. On Wedneſday, the 20th of October, the new parlu- 
lament met, and, the commons having chofen Robert Har- 
— ley, Eſq; their ſpeaker, the queen made the following ſpeech 
The parlia- to es ET N. Foxy . 
ment meets. {ax | | 
Oct. 20. L 


made doQors of law. From 
the convocation, the queen went 
to the theatre, where: ſhe was 


- entertained with a concert of 


muſic, and the rehearſal of ſe. 
veral pieces of ; and aſ. 
terwards, with a ſplendid ban- 


quet by the univerſity. Hay- 


ing accepted the uſual preſents 
of a Lible, a Seren 
book, and a pair of gloves, the 
Gm and prince took coach 
or Cirenceſter, where they lay 
that night, and the' next day 
reached Bath, They were met 
by the high-ſheriff and gentle- 
men on the borders of the coun- 
ty of Somerſet; and, within 


half a mile of the city, by two 


hundred maidens, richly dreſſed, 


and carrying bows and arrows 


like amazons ; and at the weſt 
gate of the city, by the mayor 
and corporation, in their for- 
malities, who attended them to 
the Abbey-houſe, which was 
prepared 'for their reception. 
The queen likewiſe, on the 3d 


of September viſited the city of 


Briſtol, upon an invitation from 
the magiſtrates; and, on tht 
25th of that month, gave a pri- 
vate audience at Bath to the 
baron de Widman, envoy-ex. 
traordinary from the elector of 
Bavaria; and on the Sth of the 


next month, left that place, and 
returned to Windſor on the 10th, 


and to St. James's on the 15th, 
where they received the com- 
pliments of the lord-mayor and 
aldermen of London, upon the! 
ſafe return. 
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li lead, and gendem. 1752 
fas, with great ſutisfaction I meet this parliament, evg, 
a o . X . ' i a*” 34> e queen $ 
„ which Thave ſummoned to aſſiſt me, in eig on the qgeech to 
« juſt and neceſſary war, in which we are engaged. I have both r 
'S, &. ; * N Pr. 0 . 
4 called you together as early as was conſiſtent with your 111. by 


&, convepence/in-coming out of your ſeveral counties; and 
J aſſure myſelf of ſuch evidences of your affections to me, 


„ and your zeal for our common cauſe, as will not only give 


« ſpirit and forwardneſs to our own preparations, but ſuch 
4 example and encouragement to our allies, as, by God's 
« dleſſing, cannot fail of à good effect, for the advantage of 


«the, whole confederacy. 


I have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy and ſatis- 
« faction in all the counties, through which J have lately 
had occaſion to paſs, that I cannot but look upon them as 


| true meaſures of the duty and affection of the reſt of my 
EEA 6) to in 5 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
& I muſt defire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as will ina- 


* ble! me to comply both with our particular treaties and 


s engagements-already made, and ſuch others as may be ne- 
s . ceſſary for the encouragement of our allies, and the pro- 


Ln ſecuting the war where it ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect our 


enemies, and be moſt effectual for diſappointing the bound- 


| © leſs ambition of France. | 198. 
And, that my lubjecs may the more chearfully bear 


« the neceſſary taxes, 
the public receipts and payments; and, if there have been 


deſire you to inſpect the accounts (of 


any abuſes or miſmanagements, I hope you will detect 


chem, chat the offenders way be puniſhed, and others be 


deterred by ſuch-like examples from the like practices. I 


© © muſt obſetve to you, with ſome concern, that the funds 


. 


= greet by the laſt parliament, have, in ſome meaſure, fal- 
en Fam propoſed to be raiſed by them; and 
. 1 8 J have already paid and applied to the public ſer- 
ee 


ſhort of the 


e hundred thouſand pounds, which I promiſed to 
the laſt parliament, yet it has not ſupplied that defi- 


( ciency, 


4944 we 


My lords and gentlemen, | 
I cannot, without much trouble, take notice to you of 
e the diſappointment we had at Cadiz. I have not yet had 


«' 2 


Anne, 
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Anne © a particular account of that enterprize, nor of all the dif- 4 
1702. © ficulties our forces may have met with there. But I have had 
cc ſuch-a repreſentation of diſorders and abuſes committed at 
e Port St. Mary's, as hath obliged me to give directions for 
cc the ſtricteſt examination of that matter. 

I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our ſakes, that this may 
« prove a ſhort ſeſſion. However, I hope you will find time 
« ta conſider of ſome better and more effectual method to * 


* 


« prevent the exportation of wool, and to improve that ma- * 
« nufacture, which is of ſo great conſequence to the whole „ 
« kingdom. On my part, nothing ſhall be omitted for its | 5 
„ encouragement, 1 


<« I am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good affection 
« of my ſubjects is the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obe- 
„ dience; and the trueſt and juſteſt ſupport of the throne, 
And as I am reſolved to defend and maintain the Church 
< as by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect you in the full en- 
« joyment of all your rights and liberties ; fo I rely upon 
ce your care of me. My intereſts and yours are inſeparable; 
and my endeavours ſhall never be wanting to make you WW. 


<< all ſafe and happy.” Wy 


* 
A 
Lg 


Addrefs of The lords returned the uſual addreſs of thanks, congratu- W % 


9 by lating the glorious ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her al- x: 
bras. lies, under the command of the earl of Marlborough; but : 1 
the commons, who were met full of prejudice againſt the A 
memory of king William, and of reſentment againſt thoſe L | 
employed by him, ſhewed the firſt inſtance of this di- i © © 
poſition in their addreſs to the queen, which was as fol- WW k 
lows: | | « y 
&« Moſt gracious ſovereign, th. 
The com- © E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, WF « 2 
mons ad- &C the commons in parliament aſſembled, do bez WF « ,, 
—＋ N c. “ leave to lay before your majeſty our moſt humble and « th 
III. 204, © hearty thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
« throne; which gives us ſuch inſtances of your ma- . f 
« jeſty's tender concern for your people, and of your in- « 
li « tire confidence in their affections, as muſt engage « li 
| | | „them to make your majeſty the utmoſt returns of duty WR «: pl 
and gratitude, an 
| « It is great condeſcenſion in your majeſty to take WW: an 
i « notice in ſo public a manner of the expreſhons of 14 „n 


* and ſatis faction, with which your majeſty was receive | 
 uoWy 
Ss Vo 


Ws , 
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t© in all the countries through which you had occaſion Anne. Wl 
lately to paſs. All your ſubjects have already received ſo 1702. | 


3 


1 9 
. 


Lad 
* 


1 


„ many benefits under the influence of hm majeſty's happy 
« government, that your majeity muſt have met with the 
like in any other part of your dominions, that you had ho- | 
noured with your royal preſence. 1 
« The late diſappointnent at Cadiz does the more 
« affect us, becauſe it gives your majeſty ſo much trou- 
« ble. But this misfortune cannot make us forget, that 
e the protection and ſecurity of our trade, the vigorous 
» « ſupport of your majeſty's allies, and the wonderful pro- | 
„ oreſs of your majeſty's arms, under the conduct of the 
e earl of Marlborough, have ſignally RETRIEVED the an- | 
* « tient honour and glory of the Engliſh nation. MN 
After your majeſty's repeated aſſurances, we neither 
„ doubt of the full enjoyment of all our rights and li— 
e berties, nor of your majeſty's defending and maintain- 
ing the church as by law eſtabliſhed. Your majeſty 
„ has been always a moſt illuſtrious ornament to this 
Church, and have been expoſed to great hazards for 
it. And therefore we promiſe ourſelves, that, in your 
ce majeſty's reign, we ſhall ſee it perfectly reſtored to 
« its due rights and privileges, and ſecured in the fame 
© to poſterity z which is only to be done by diveſting thoſe 
© men of the power, who have ſhewn they want not the will 
| © to deſtroy it. 
« The proſpe& of theſe bleſſings, and your majeſty's 
« defire to have the accounts of the public receipts and 
payments inſpected, and to have any abuſes and miſ- 
© managements thereof puniſhed, will very much endear 
« your majeſty. to your people, and encourage us mott i 
© © chearfully to aſſiſt your majeſty with thoſe ſupplies, that [al 
may effectually inable your majeſty to make good ſuch 
e alhances, as ſhall be neceſſary to proſecute the war, 
where it all moſt ſenſibly affect your enemies, and 11 
thereby diſappoint the boundleſs ambition of France. | 
+ © Your majeſty may ſafely rely upon the care of your 
faithful commons. he value you are pleaſed to ſet upon | 
the love and affection of your ſubjects, is the higheſt ob- | 
ligation that can be laid on them, to give your majeſty | 
pledges thereof in their duty and obedience. They are, | 
and ſhall always be ſenſible, that your nayjeſty's intereſts 
“and theirs are inſeparable z and, as they gratefully ac- 
knowledge your majeſty's great deſigns to make them 
ſaſe and happy, fo their pravers and ſincereſt endeavours 
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Anne. << ſhall never be wanting to make your majeſty's reign more 
170 . „ proſperous and mare glorious than any of your-majeſty's 


—— royal predeceſſors.“. 


Debate The word Retrieved, in this addreſs, mplyings that the 
nr v | honour of the nation had been loſt, occaſioned a warm de- 


trieved, bate. All, who had a juſt regard for king William, inſiſted 
Burnet, upon the word Maintained inſtead of it, alledging, that Re- 
trieved was a reflection on the late king's memory, who, in- 
ſtead of loſing, had carried the honour of the nation farther 
than had been done in any reign before his: That to him 
they owed their preſervation, their ſafety, and even the 
queen's being on the throne. That he had deſigned and 
formed that great confederacy, at the head of which her ma- 
jeſty was now ſet. In oppoſition to this it was urged, 
that, during his reign, things had been conducted by ſtran- 
gers, and truſted to them; and that a vaſt treaſure had been 
ſpent in unprofitable campaigns in Flanders. The partition- 
treaty, and every thing elſe, with which his reign could be 
loaded, was brought into the account; and the keeping of 
the word Retrieved, in the addreſs, was carried by a majo- 
rity of one hundred and eighty voices againſt eighty ; all who 
had any favour at court, or hoped for any, voting for 
ola. 56 ff | | | 
Partiality © © The ſtrength of the Tory- party, in the houſe of commons, 
in udging appeared not only from this, but alſo from all the contro- 
3 verted elections being determined in their favour, with ſuch 
Burnet. an open partiality, that it ſnewed the party to be reſolved 


(a) Mr. Walſh, at that time following verſes, in a poem, 
knight of the ſhire for Worceſter- called © the Golden Age, in 
ſhire (called by Dryden the alluſion to Virgil's fourth ec- 
greateſt critic of the age) com- logue: 45 
poſed, on this occaſion, the 


Now all our factions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Tories rule the promis'd land in peace ; 
Malice ſhall die, 1 noxious poiſon Fil : 
Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to rail. 
The lambs ſhall with the lions walk unhurt, 
And Hallifax with How meet civilly at court. 
5 Farl of Vice-roys “, like providence, with diſtant care, 
Rect eſter, Shall govern kingdoms, where they ne'er appear. 
Pacific admirals, to ſave the fleet, 
Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meet. 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at W1LL1am's colt, 
And honour be RETRIEv'p before tts loſt, 
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upon every thing that might ſerve their ends. Of this there Anne. 
were two remarkable inſtances. The one, was of the 1702. 
borough of Hindon near Saliſbury ; in which, upon a com- 
plaint of bribery, the. proof was ſo full and clear, that they 
ordered a bill to disfranchize the town for that bribery ; and 
yet, becauſe the ; bribes were given by a, man of their party, 1 
they would not paſs a vote on him as guilty of it; fo that ö 
a borough was voted to loſe its right of electing, becauſe many 
in it were guilty of a corruption, in which no man appeared 
to be an actor. The other was of more importance. Mr. 
John How ſtood for knight of the ſhire for Glouceſterſhire, 
and had drawn. a party in that county to Join with him in an | 
addreſs to the queen, in which reflections were made on the b 
danger and ill uſage, which her majeſty had gone through in Fil 
the former reign. This addreſs was received by the queen 
in ſo particular a manner, that it looked like owning the con- 
tents thereof to be true; but ſhe made ſuch an excuſe for 
this, when the offence it gave was laid before her, that pro- 
bably ſhe was not acquainted with the matter of the addrefs, 
when the ſo received it. Upon this, great oppoſition was 
made to Mr. How's election; and, when it came to the poll, 
it appeared that he had loſt it. The ſheriff was then moved for 
a ſcrutiny, to examine, whether all thoſe, who had ſworn, 
that they were freeholders of forty ſhillings a year, had 
ſworn true. By the act of parliament the matter was referred 
to the parties oath, and their ſwearing falſely was declared 
perjury ; therefore ſuch, as had ſworn falſely, were liable to 
a proſecution : But, by all laws, an oath is looked upon as an 
end of controverſy, till he, who ſwore, is convicted of per- 
jury; and the ſheriff, being an officer named by the court, it 
he had a power to review the poll, this put the election of 
counties wholly in the power of the crown. Vet, upon this 
occaſion, the heat of a party prevailed fo far, that they voted 
Mr. How duly elected. 
The houſe of commons very unanimouſly, and with great Supplies 
| Ciſpatch, agreed to all the demands of the court, and voted all sraued- 
dhe ſupplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the war G. 
N n 


(b) The commons voted forty and that three hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſeamen, and that the thouſand pounds be granted for 


— a - a » „6 6-3 "4 n 


pro ortion of forces for Eng- guards and garriſons for the 1H 
and, to act in conjunction with year 1703; they alſo voted 1: - = 
thoſe of the allies, be thirty- venty chouſand nine hundred | 
three thouſand foot, and ſeven and ſeventy-three pounds tor 


thouſand horſe and dragoons; ordnance, right hundred and 
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Aude. ; On dhe lord or's day, the queen dined at Guild-hall, and 
1702. © cotiferrtd the ' honour” 6f knighthood on ſeveral perfons (c). 
——  Thenext day, the lord Shannon brought the news of the 
The queen ſucceſs at Vigo and, four days after, the queen acquainted 
eines at the commons, that, having appointed the 12th of Novem- 
A thankſ- bef for a day of thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſueceſs of her 
giving ap- arms under the earl of Marlborough and the duke of Or- 
Ns, mond, and of her fleet under Sir George Rooke, ſhe inten- 
Adldd to Tv to St. Paul's church, and had given orders for pro- 
viding convenient places in the church for the member of 
that honſe, 2s Well” as for the houſe of lords. At the day 
appointed, the queen went in great ſtate to St. Paul's, at- 
tended by both houſes of parliament. The duke of Ormond, 
happening to be the ſtaff- officer in waiting, rid in one of the 
queen's coaches, with the duke of Sometſet, and received the 
loud acclamations of an infinite number of ſpectators, with which 
he ſeemed pleaſed; and from that day may be dated the great 
popularity which he afterwards acquired, and which, in the 
end, proved fatal to him. The next day, the hõũſe of lords 
returned him thanks for his ſervices performed at Vigo; and, 
at the fame time reſolved to addreſs. the queen, to order the 
duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to lay before them 
an account of their proceedings, which was done. The com- 
mons alſo voted thanks to the duke and Sir George, and ad- 
miral Hopſon was knighted, and a penſion of five hundred 
pounds a year was ſettled on him by the queen, with a rever- 

12 of three hundred pounds a year for his wiſeQ. 
Proceedings. At the beginning of the ſeſſion, Sir John Packington had 
againſt the exhibited a complaint againſt the biſhop of Worceſter and his 
+ ſon Mr. Lloyd, for endeavouring to prevent his election. 
Nov. 18. When this complaint was conſidered by the houſe of com- 
Pr. H. C. mons, and the evidence heard, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
III. 209. & That it appeared to the houſe, that the proceedings of 
„ William lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon, and his agents, 
ce in order to the hindering the election of a member of the 
county of Worceſter, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and 


thirty-three tt ouſand eight hun- lord-mayor's brother, Richard 
dred and twenty-ſix pounds for Hoar, Eſq; and Mr. Eaton, 
the pay of the ſand- forces, and liuen - drapor in Cheapſide, over- 
fiſty-one thouſand eight hun- againſt Bo church, in whoF 
dred and forcy-three pounds for balcony there was. a ſtately ca- 
ſablidies to the allies nopy erected, and her majeliy 

(e) Gilbert Heathcote, Eſq; ſate under it, while the ſhov 
Francis Daſhwood, Eſq; the paſſed by, © _ 


- 4 . % 
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tc arbitrary, in high violation of the Jibertigs and privileges 
« of the canimons of England: That an addreks be preſented 


ce to her majeſty, t6 remove the biſhop from being lord almo- 


de ner; and they ordered the attorney-general, to proſecute | 


Mr. Lloyd, the biſhop's ſon, for his offences, after his privi- 
lege, as a member of the lower houſe of convocation, was 
expired. 1 2 


= 


The lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of the commons, The lorgs | 


An ne. 
1782. 


nn 


cm, ww; A - _— 


gainſt a member of their houſe, agreed upon the following dreſs 
I 20 


dreſs to the queen, . That it was the undoubted right of 
« eyery lord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, 
& to have an opportunity of making his defence, beſore he 
« ſuffers any ſort of puniſhment ; and therefore humbly de- 
<« ſired her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed not to remove 
c the lord biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord almo- 
& ner, nor to ſhew any mark of her diſpleaſure towards him, 


'<« till he be found guilty of ſome CT ime by due courſe of law. 5 
This addreſs being preſented to the queen, ſhe returned an- 
ſwer, That ſhe agreed, that every peer and lord of parlia- 


« ment, and indeed every other perſon, ought. to have an 
opportunity of being heard to any matters objected againſt 


him, before he be puniſhed. That ſhe had not yet received 


«any complaint of the biſhop of Worceſter, but ſhe looked 


upon it as her undoubted right to continue or. diſplace any 
„ ſervant attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe ſhould 
e think it proper. The lords, upon this anſwer, reſolved 
the ſame day unanimouſly, <* That no lord of their houſe 


<« ought to ſuffer any fort of puniſhment by any proceedings 


no longer continue to . ſupply the place of her almoner.” 
Thus that prelate fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the op- 


Polite paxty. .. . 
Ons che contrary, Sir George Rooke, who was in great Rooke made 
 'oſteem with the Tory-party, Was ſworn of the privy council. 
The duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, had complained very openly of Sir George's examines, 


upon it. 
Pr. H. L. 
II. 45. 


of the houſe of commons, otherwiſe than according to the 
e known and ancient rules and methods of parliament,” But, 
however, Sir Edward Seymour having attended the queen 
with the reſolutions and addreſs of the commons for the remo- 
val of the biſhop, ſhe anſwered, „ That ſhe was very ſorry, 
n that there was occaſion for that addreſs againſt the biſhop 
e of Worceſter ; and that ſhe would order, that he ſhould 


privy-coun- 
ellor, 


His conduct 


conduct, and ſeemed reſolved to carry the matter to a public Barnet. 


accuſation, But the court found the party, that prevailed in 


* the houſe of commons, determined to juſtify him; ſo that, 
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Anne: th com Fe he was not only made a ptivy-coutiſellor, 


1702, bit mach pains were taken with the duke to ſuppreſs his re- 
— ſentments,. But, though he was in à great meaſure ſoftened, 

yet he bad made his complaints to ſo many lords, that they 
moved the houfe to examine both his inſtructions ind the 
Journals relating to that expedition; and accordingly a com- 

mittce was appointed for that purpoſe, who fate long upon 


the enquiry, and examined all the, admirals and Tand-officers, 


as well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of that 
affair. But Rooke was fo well ſupported by the court, and 
_ © by his party in the Houſe of commons, that he ſeemed to de- 
* ſpiſe all that "the lords could do, It appeared to ſome, who 
Mete very intelligent in naval affairs, from all his motions 
during the expedition, that he intended to do nothing but 
amuſe and make a ſhew ; and they concluded, from the pro- 
tection that the miniſtry gave him, that they likewiſe inten- 
ded no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper 
_ a deſign the deſcent upon Cadiz was, and how fatal the at- 
_tempt muſt have proved; and in doing this, he ar- 
- Taigned bis inſtructions, and the deſign, upon which he was 
; ſent, with great boldneſs, and ſhewed little Fx to the mi- 
niſters, who took more pains to bring him off than to juſtify 
. themſelves. The lords of the committee prepared à report, 
- which was ſevere upon Rooke, and laid it before the houlc; 
but fo ſtrong a party was made to oppoſe every thing that re- 
flected on him, that, though every particular in the report 
Was well proved, yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried 
Feb, 17. in his favour, wherein it was declared, “ That. Sir George 
, Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to the councils of war, 
_ & like a' brave” officer, to the honour of the Britiſh nation.” 
The greateſt poſt of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which wa 
now given to the dike of Ormond, had fo far prevailed with 
Nis that, though the enquiry was ſet on foot by his means, 
and upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the houſe, when 
it was brought to a concluſion. So that Rooke, being but 
faintly puſhed by him, and moſt zealouſly ſupported by his 
party, was juſtified by a vote, though univerſally condemned 
by more impartial judges. The behaviour of this miniſtry, 
in this matter, heightened the jealouſies, with which many 
' were poſſeſſed; for it was inferred, that they were not in ear- 
neſt in this whole expedition to Cadiz, fince, the conduct 
being fo contrary to the inſtructions, their juſtifying the one 
was plainly condemning the other, me 


e That 
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eB eva Or On the 211. of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges delivered 
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Fre to the commons a meſlage ſigned by the queen, importing, 


Burnet, 


has 
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money; io that this clauſe ſeemed to many to be a tack; 


, 4 7 


cc That her majeſty conſidering, that there was but a. very Anne 
« ſmall. proviſion made for the prince her huſband, if he 1702. 
6 ſhould ſurviye her; and that ſhe was reſtrained from in- —— 
« creaſing the ſame by the late act of parliament for Kin 
<« her revenue, thought it neceſſary to recommend the ma- 
« king a further proviſion for the prince to their conſidera- 


c tion.” The prince was many years older than the queen, 


* — 0 „ 


and was troubled with an aſthma, that every year had ill ef- 


fects upon his health, and had brought him into great danger 
this winter; yet the queen thought it became her to provide 
for all events. The commons having taken her meſſage into Dec. 1. 
conſideration, Mr. How moved, that the yearly ſum of one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be fettled on the prince, in 
caſe he ſhould ſurvive the queen; and this was ſeconded by 


| thoſe, who knew how acceptable the motion would be to the 


queen, though it was the double of what any queen of Eng- 


land ever had in jointure ; fo that it paſſed without any oppoſi- 


- 


clauſe in the act, that limited the ſucceſſion to the houſe of 
Hanover, which provided againſt ſtrangers, though naturali- 
zed, being capable to hold any employments, This plainly 
related only to thoſe, who ſhould be naturalized in a future 
reign, and had no reſpect to ſuch as were already naturalized, 
or ſhould be naturalized, during the preſent reign. It was, 
however, propoſed as doubtful, whether, when that family 
might reign, all, who were naturalized before, ſhould not 
be incapacitated by that clauſe from ſitting in parliament, or 
holding employments ; and a clauſe was offered to exempt 
the prince from being comprehended in that incapacity. 
Againſt this two objections lay; one was, that the lords had 
reſolved by a vote (as will hereafter appear) to which the 
greater number had ſet their hands, that they would never 
pals any money-bill ſent up to them by the commons, to 
which any clauſe was tacked, that was foreign to the bill. 
They had done this, to prevent the commons from joining 
matters of a different nature to a money-bill, and then pre- 
tending, that the lords could not meddle with it; for this 
was a method to alter the government, and bring it intirely 
into their own hands; by this means, when money was ne- 
cellary for preſerving the nation, they might force, not only 
the lords, but even the crown itſelf, to conſent to every thing 3 
they propoſed, by tacking it to a money-bill. It was ſaid, 
that an incapacity for holding employments, and for fitting 
in the houſe of lords, were things of a different nature from 


tion. Bu 1. whale it was paſſing, a motion was made upon a 
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15 while others ought it was no tack, 
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auſe both parts of 
the ſame perſon. Pur e 3 


that this clauſe ſeemed to imply, that perſons already natura- 


lized, and in poſſeſſion of the right of natural- born ſubjects, 


were to be excluded in the next reign; though all people 


knew, that no ſuch thing was intended, when the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion paſſed. Great oppoſition was made, for beth theſe 


reaſons, to the paſſing this clauſe ; but the queen preſſed it 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that ſhe had ever yet ſhewn in 
any thin whatever. She thought it became her, as a 

wife, 16 ae the act paſſed, in which ſhe might be the more 
zealous,” becauſe it Was not thought adviſeable to move for 
an act, that ſhould take prince George into à partnerſhip of 
the regal dignity. This matter raiſed a great heat in the 
houſe of lords. "Thoſe, who had been advanced by the late 


King, and were in his intereſts, did not think it became them 


to conſent to this, which ſeemed to be a- prejudice, or, at 


leaſt, 2-diſgrace to thoſe, whom he had raiſed. But the 
court managed the affair ſo dexterouſly, that the bill paſſed 
with the clauſe, though it was proteſted againſt by ſeveral 
lords (d); and the queen was highly diſpleaſed with thoſe 


who oppoſed the clauſe, which had been put into the bill by 


ſome in the houſe of commons, only becauſe they believed it 


d) January the 19th, upon a 
report from the committe of the 


whole houſe, on the bill © to in- 


able her majeſty to ſettle a re- 
venue upon the prince of Den- 
mark, incaſe he ſurvived her, 
that they had gone through the 
bill, and had leſt out one clauſe, 
which enacted, that, in caſe of 
the prince's ſurviving, he might 


be capable to be of the 1 


council, a member of this houſe, 
or to enjoy any office, the grants 
herein mentioned, or any other, 
notwithſtanding the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion in the t zth of the late 
king. And che queſtion being 
put, Whether to agree with the 
committee in leaving out this 
clauſe? It was reſolved in the 
negative. 180 


Would 


Diſſentient'. 

1. We do diſſent from thi 
clauſe, becauſe we conceive this 
is a bill of aid and ſupply ; and 
that this clauſe is altogether fo- 
reign to, and different from, 
the matter of the ſaid bill: and 
that the paſſing of ſuch a clauſe 
is therefore unparliamentary, 
and tends to the deſtruction of 
the conſtitution” of this govern- 
ment. t 

2, Becauſe we conceive, that 
a parliamentary expedient might 
have been found, Wheredy his 
royal highneſs might, by an 
unanimous conſent, have all the 
advantages deſigned him by this 
bill, without the lords being 
obliged to depart from what we 

| concelwe 
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would be oppoſed by thoſe, againſt whom they intended to ir- Anne. 
ritate the queen. | | | TIS +. 


The earl of Marlborough being arrived at London, Sir Ed- 
wart Seymour, two days after, at the head of a committee 5 
appointed by the commons, waited upon him with the thanks usb re. 
of that Houſe, for the great and ſignal ſervices performed by turns to 
him for the nation. The queen likewife was pleaſed to de- England, 
clare before à committee of the council, That ſhe was ſo Pig b. 
« {atisfied of the eminent ſervices of my lord Marlborough 111, 210, 
«to the public and to herſelf, both in the command of the 
« army, and the intire confidence he had ſettled between her 


ronceive to be their undoubted 2. Becauſe we conceive, that 


right. 


3. Becauſe we conceive, that 


this clauſe was not neceſtary 'to 


inable his royal highneſs to en- 


peerage, notwithſtanding the 
0 * further limitation 


the ſaving clauſes are ſo ſar 
from having any relation to his 


royal highneſs, that if they ſig- 


nify any thing (without any re- 


joy the benefit of the ſaid ſpe to him) they prefer their 
nen payment before his. 

| Becauſe that the clauſe, Air l n 

which pretends to capacitate his Somerſet, 

royal bighnefs to enjoy his Devonſhire, 


Iho. Cantuar, 
Huntingdon, © 


* * the ſubject, and which makes 


© bf the crown, and better ſecu- 


Say and Seal, 
ring the rights and liberties of 


W. Worceſter, 
"Rich. Peterbury?, 


no proviſion for other peers, un- Gi. Sarum, ' 
der the lame circumſtances, may Rad nor, 
end much to their prejudice, Jo. Chicheſter,” + 
bes ele bas bir Jo. Bangor, 
8 Fangen. | Sunderland, 
Say and Seal, Oxford, 
Sommers, Bolton, 
Tortland, Mohun, ä 
Mancheſter, . nn 
Kingſton, | | Berkeley of Stratton, 
Jo. Litch. and Coven, ö Jo. Litch. and Coven, '* 
ſſulſtone. r 0 L 
. 120 a Lovelace, 
Me diſſent from the clauſes re- Townſhend, 
lating tothe grants ; Herbert, ON: 
Aim stand Carliſle, E. M. 
I. Becauſe the ſaid grants are Tho. Wharton, 
not laid before the houſe (though Effe, 
| Cefired) by which we are igno- Powlet, 
unt upon what conſiderations Rockingham, 
| lame were granted, Stamford, 


* * — * — * — — - 
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Anne. and the States-general, that ſhe intended to make him a | 
1702. duke.“ Nor did the queen's favour ſtop here, for, to ſup- 
port this new dignity, ſhe ſent a meſiage to the houſe of 
The queen's commons, importing, That ſhe had thought fit to grant 
meſſage in © the title of a duke of this kingdom to the earl of Marlho. 
2 rough, and to the heirs male of his body; and alſo a pen- 
Marlbo- * fion of five thouſand pounds per annum upon the revenue of 
2 © the poſt- office, for the ſupport of this honour, during her 
Ini. majeſty's natural life, That, if it had been in her power, 

© ſhe would have granted the ſame term in the penſion, as in 
© the honour; and that ſhe hoped they would think it fo rea- 
ſonable in this caſe, as to find ſome proper methods of doing 
© it.” This meſſage occaſioned great debates in the houſe; 
and Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, in particular, ſaid, * That he 
would not derogate from the duke's eminent ſervices, but 
« inſiſted that he was very well paid for them 3” and then took 
notice of the profitable employments enjoyed .by him, and his 
ducheſs. As ſoon as the duke was informed of this, he 
waited on her majeſty, and prayed her, rather to forego 
her gracious Wr des on his hehalf, than to create any un- 
< eaſineſs on his account, ſince it might embarraſs her af- 
© fairs, and be of ill conſequence to the public.” And, there 
being no probability, that the commons would comply with 
the queen's deſire, ſhe ſent another meſſage to acquaint them, 

Dec, 15. That the duke of Marlborough had dechned her meſſage to 
| them. However, the fame day, the commons being in a 
grand committee, a motion was made for an addreſs, com. 
« taining the reaſons, why they could not comply with her 
< majelty's firſt meſſage.” "This motion being agreed to, the 
addreſs was drawn, and preſented to the queen by the whole 
houſe, in theſe words : | 
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M.ooſt gracious ſovereign, | | 
Addreſs on © FL E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjecb, 


account of © VV che commons in parliament aſſembled, humbly 
weile © beg leave to declare our unanimous ſatisfaction in the jul: 


Dec. 21. © efteem your majeſty has been pleaſed to exprets of the emi- 
© nent ſervices performed by the duke of Marlborough, who 

© has not only, by his conduct of the army, Retrieved the 
ancient honour and glory of the Engliſh nation, but, by 

« his negotiations, eſtabliſhed an intire confidence and good 

« correſpondence between your majeſty and the State. 

« general, and therein vindicated the ein of England, 

« who had, by the vile practices of deſigning men, been tri 

+ duced, and induſtriouſly repreſented as falſe to your 4 
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* jeſty's allies, becauſe they were true to the intereſt of their Anne. 


country. | wy 
| Os Je is to their inexpreſſible grief, that your majeſty's moſt 
* ©qutiful commons find any inſtances, where they are unable 
to comply with what your majeſty propoſes to them; but they 
b ©beg leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the apprehen- 
ſions they have of making a precedent for the alienation of 
* © the revenue of the crown, which has been ſo much reduced 
© by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which has 
been fo lately ſettled and ſecured by your majeſty's unparal- 
 * Telled grace and goodneſs. = 
We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by your majeſty's 
| © late gracious acceptance of the duke of Marlborough's ſer- 
« yices, that the only way to obtain your majeſty's favour, 
lis to deſerve well from the public; and we beg leave to aſ- 
i ſure bo majeſty, that, whenever you ſhall think fit to re- 
ward ſuch merit, it will be to the intire ſatisfaction of your 
people.“ — | | 


Too this addreſs, which reflected fo highly on the late 
king's perſon and reign, the queen only anſwered, * That 
4 © he ſhould always think herſelf much concerned to reward 
' © thoſe, who deſerved well of her; and that, on this account, 
F © ſhe had beſtowed ſome favours on the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and was glad to find they thought them well pla- 
ced. However, great liberty was taken of reflecting upon 
the queen, as well as the duke, for this tranſaction; and a 
; ſatirical piece was handed about, wherein, among other 
things, it was affirmed, That her majeſty deſigned to give 
one duke ® all the gold, which the other + had brought * Marlbo- 
home from Vigo (e). | 1 + 
In the beginning of January, the queen ſent a meſſage to An aug- = 
the commons, That the States-general had renewed their mentation 
| F © applications to her majeſty, to aſſiſt them in this time of 2 4 9 oo 
4 danger with an augmentution of her forces (f), as the only Dutch. 
Ie mee! 8 . 2" I es 7 


* 


* flares ts ; | Lamberti, 
{e) As this proceeding of the Tories. It is remarkable, that 3 
queen demonſtrates the great this circumſtance is mentioned n 
© "fluence the duke and ducheſs neither by biſhop Burnet, in his 
ol Marlborough had then over hiſtory, nor by the ducheſs of 
1.7, ſo it is thought, the refu- Marlborough, in the vindica- 
b of the commons, to comply tion of her conduct. | 
L with the queen's deſire, began (f) The States had repre- 
„e Alienate the duke from the ſented the neceſſity of this aug- 
CE mentation 


E 


V 


Anne. <.means to diſappoint the great and early preparations of the 
1702. French.“ Upon which it was refolved, © That ten thou- 


mentation to the earl of Marl- 
borough, before he left Hol- 


land, in order that ſome reſolu- 


tion might be taken for that 
purpoſe in England. The earl 
acknowledged the neceſſity of 
ſuch a reſoſution, and promiſed, 
that, at his return to London, 
he would uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours in that reſpect. It was 


obſerved to his lordſhip, that at 


leaſt it was betterto augment the 
land- forces, than to have forty 


thouſand ſeamen voted by the 


houſe of commons; ſince, that 
fixty Engliſh ſhips would be ſuf- 
ficient, with thirty Dutch, to 
command the ſeas, twenty or 
five and twenty thouſand ſea- 


men would be enough to man 
them, and the reſt of the ex- 


vx might be employed in 
land forces. Upon theſe heads, 
the States-general ordered their 
ambaſſadors to preſent a memo- 
rial to the queen, importing, 


that the ill ſucceſs at Cadiz did 


not diſcourage them, but that 
they were ready to redouble 
their efforts, if her majeſty 


* ſhould think proper; and, at 


the ſame time, congratulating 
her upon the ſucceſs of the fleet 


. at Vigo, and thanking her for 
the aſliſtance, which ſhe had 
given them, by her troops un- 
der the command ef the earl of 
Marlborough, and repreſenting 


to her the neceſſity of augmen- 
ting them, eſpecially, as they 


were informed, that France 
-  wanld augment their troops by 
"the addition of eighty thouſand 
men. This memorial had no 


6 ſand 


effect; but her majeſty's envg 
preſented to the States - genen 
the following memorial, in ay. 
ſwer to that of their ambaſſ, 
dors : 
High and mighty lords, 

„ The under-written eme 
extraordinary of the queen of 
Great Britain is ordered to u. 
preſent to your high mighting. 
ſes, That ber majeſty, haviy 
ſeen and conſidered the mens. 
rial of your ambaſſadors and es 
voy extraordinary, dated ti 
25th of November, wheres 
they thank her majeſty, in ti 
name of your high mightineſs 
for the aſſiſtance which has ben 
given you by her majeh; 
troops, under the command 
the earl of Marlborough, aw, 
at the fame time, congratulz 
her majefty upon the ſuccek6 
the fleet and her troops, in co 
junction with thoſe of her alla 


in the happy attempt upon v iq 


deſiring, that the troops 
Flanders may be compleatt 
augmented, and early in tt 
keld next year: Her majth 
has ordered the - ſaid — 5 

uaint your high mightinelti 
tha: her majeſty 1 you ir 


cerely for your obliging ach, 


ledgments towards her, on 
— of the aſſiſtance under! 
command of the ſaid earl “ 
Marlborough; and that Ge" 
extremely well ſatisfied, 1 
their ſucceſs has been ſo co 
derably to the advantage 
your high mightineſſes, by © 


tending and fortifying your " a 


0 fa 


« in conjunction with the allies, but upon conditio 


— 


on 
tier. That her majeſty congra- 
tulates you like wiſe on account 
of the ſhare, which your fleet 
and troops had in the glorious 
acliom at Vigo. That the will 
take care, that the troops in the 
Low-Countries be effectually 
Tecruited, and provided with all 
things neceſſary, in order that 
they may take the field early the 
next year. That the meaſures 
relating to the number of her 
majeſty s troops, Which ought 
to de employed in conjunction 
with thoſe of your high mighti- 
Heſſes-in' the Low-Countries, 
Having been taken into confide- 
Fation in the parliament, before 
any mention was made of aug- 
menting them, that affair, ac- 
Nording to the rules and method 
dof their proceedings, could not 
de laid before them; but that 
poſlible care ſhould be taken, 
= reit of her maje{ty's 
forces, both by fea and land, 
mould be employed. in ſuch. : 


manner, as ſhould appear to be 


Wok proper for making the 
wreateſt:diverſion o the enemy, 
In other parts, and for obtaining 


— that your high mighti- 


neſſes propoſe: And, for that 
_ cher majeſiy is deſirous, 


your high mightineſſes ; and 
Wie. you wall pleaſe to give in- 
ructions to ſome perſons for 


Wegulating the operations of ſuch 


Wexpcdients,' as may moſt aunoy 


ue chemy, and be of moſt ad- 


unge to che common cauſc.“ 
I 
r Srannorz. 


* 1702, 


What the moſt proper  zacthods | 
Lee etween her 
Jan 
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nd men be kired for an augmentation of the forces to act Anne. 
{ Fu n, that 1702. 


© there 


The envoy preſented this me- 
mortal at the perſuaſion of the 
penſionary, in order that the 
States general might take occa- 
ſton, | abi thence, to renew 
their inſtances; which they ac- 
cordingly did, by their ambaſ- 
{adors. But the queen perſiſted 
in refuſing to lay the propoſal 
for the augmentation of the 
troops before the houſe of com- 
mons, upon pretence, that the 
true courſe of parliaments did 
not permit the propoſing of new 
levies, after the ftate of the war 
had been once ſettied ; and that 
this. could not be done, with- 
out proroguing the parliament, 
which would entirely . annu! 
what had been already done, 
and would cauſe an irreparable 
damage. As this excuſe did 
not appear ſufficient, eſpecially, 
25, under the late king, there 
dad been inſtances , contrary to 
tas callom alledged by the 
queen, the anſwer, which Mr. 
ſecretary Hedges gave, in the 
name of her majelty, to the 
Dutch ambaſſadors, was exami- 
ned with great care and atten- 
tion. Which anſwer was as 
follows ; 


ry 


The queen, having ſeen 


and conſidered the memorial of 


your excellencies, dated the iſt 


of this month, has ordered, that 
the following anſwer be given 
it: That her mejeſty has no- 
thing more at heart, thanqto do 


every thing, that depends upon 


her, to ſupport the intereſts of 
the States- general, which ſhe 


will always conſider as her own. 


And 


— 


— mo. 


— — 
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Anne. there be an immediate ſtop put to all commeree and cor- 
< zeſpondence. with France and Spain on the part of the 


And though, by the forms of 
parliament, no effect can be 
hoped for from propoſing to 
them the raiſing of ncw troops 
to ſerve in the Low- Countries, 
without a prorogation of the 
parliament, which will intirely 
deſtroy all that has been done, 
and cauſe an irreparable da- 
mage; yet her majeſty has 
thought of ſuch other expe- 
dients, as may effectually ſup- 
port them, or convince them 
that nothing ſhall be wanting 
on her part, to aſſure them of 
her real concern and care for 
their ſecurity and proſperity. 
And, for this purpoſe, her ma- 
jeſty being aſſured of the con- 
currence of her parliament, in 
maintaining ſuch new alliances, 
as ſhe ſhall make for her own 
intereſt, and that of her allies, 
ſhe ardently wiſhes, that the 
States-general would immedi- 
ately concur with her, in ſend- 
ing miniſters to the king of Swe- 
den, to induce him to agree to 
a peace ; in which caſe her ma- 


. Jelty, in conjunction with the 


ſaid States, will take into her 
pay 12000 Swedes, and 8000 
Saxons. And, conſidering the 
preſent ſituation of the king of 
Sweden, her majeſty hopes, that 
this negotiation may be finiſhed 
with ſuch expedition, that the 
ſaid troops may be in Holland, 
as ſoon as ſhall be neceſſary for 
the enſuing campaign. Her 
majeſty next propoſes, that all 
kinds of means ought to be 
uſed, to recover the elector of 
Bavaria, by an amicable ac- 


- purpoſe, to perſuade the em- 


States- 
commodation; and, for this 


peror to gratify him with all 
thoſe things, which may pro- 
bably give him ſatisfaction. 
And her majeſty is very deſirous, 
iu concert with her allies, to 
contribute to the neceſſary ſub- 
ſidies for inabling that duke to 
employ his troops in the ſervice 
of the allies; in order, by that 
means, to make ſuch a diverſton 
to France, as may effectually 
break their deſigns againſt the 
States. And beſides, as the 
ſucceſs of ſuch negotiations i; 
uncertain, as well as of that of 
Portugal, though her majeſty 
has reaſon to hope, that the 
latter 1s in a good train of being 
happily concladed, her ma- 
jeſty inſtantly defires the States. 
e to join, with all poſli- 

le expedition, ſuch a number 
of their ſhips to thoſe of her ma- 
jeſty, in order to ſend a ſqua- 
dron to the Mediterranean, her 
majeſty being diſpoſed to im- 
bark on board thoſe thips all 
the troops, which ſhe can ſpare 
in England, which, in con- 
junction with ſome of the States- 
general, may make ſuch at- 
ym: 289 as ſhall be agreed upon, 
as the moſt proper for making 
the greateſt diverſion to France 
and moſt effectually preventing 
the ſuperiority of that kingdom 
in the Low-Countries. And, 
if there be any other expedient, 
which the States can think of, 
and is practicable for her ma- 
jeſty to join in it, ſhe will re- 
ceive it with joy, being oo 
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© States-general,* This reſolution being formed into an Anne. 


addreſs, and laid before the queen, her majeſty anſwered, 
That ſhe made no doubt but that condition would be ap- 
© proved, ſince it was ſo abſolutely neceſlary for the good of 
the whole alliance; and that ſhe would fend that night 
directions to her miniſters in Holland, to concur with 
© the States in providing the troops accordingly.* The 
lords al ſo addreſſed the queen on the tame ſubject, and to the 
ſame effect; to which her majeſty returned the like anſwer. 
The chief reaſon why both houſes inſiſted upon an immediate 
prohibition of all commerce and correſpondence with France 
and Spain, was the great difficulty under which the court ot 
France laboured at this juncture, to make remittances of 
money to their forces in Italy, and to the elector of Bavaria 
in Germany ; which indeed the French could not do with- 
out the aftance of Engliſh, Dutch, and Geneva merchants, 
as appeared by a diſcovery made about this time by the earl 
of Nottingham, on an unlawful intercourſe of bills of ex- 
change between fome French bankers at Paris and ſome Lon - 
don merchants, However, though the inſiſting upon this 
prohibition was a thing reaſonable in itſelf, yet the manner 
in which it was managed, ſhewed an ill ditpoſition to the 
Dutch, who, in the debate concerning it in the houte of 


1702. 


to omit nothing that can con- 


tribute to their ſecurily and ſa- 
tisfaction. | 


Whitehall, Dec. Pr, 1702. 


n. HepGEs. 


In the examination of this an- 
ſwer, it ſeemed, as if the queen 
had conceived in her mind ſome 
prejudice of the States-general ; 
which might perhaps/ariſe from 
their not having given the com- 
mand of the armies to prince 
George, as ſhe had wiſhed might 
be done. Others were of opi- 
nion, that this anſwer was ſug- 
geſted by the earl of Rocheſter, 
who, being ambitious of having 
the aſcendant in the adminiſtra- 
— of affairs, looked with a 

lous eye, u the glory 
which the earl if Marlborough 


had gained in the laſt cam- 
paign, and which had induced 
the conmons, in their addreſs, 
to ſtile him the RErRIEVER of 
the honour of the nation. They 
imagined, thercfore, that, to 
—— him from gaining new 
awrels, the earl of Rocheſter 
had inſinuated into the queen ſo 
far, as to perſuade her to give 
the anſwer above-mentioned to 
the Dutch ambaſiadors, Bur 
others had no manner of doubt, 
that the queen's deſign in tha: 
anſwer was only to captivate the 
elteem of her ſubjects, by ſhew- 
ins how zealous ſhe was for 
their eaſe, and how averle to 
the laying new burdens on them. 
It is not 4mprobable, that all 
theſe three reaſons might have. 
more or leſs influence in this an- 
ſwer. 
Com- 


— — — — 
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commons, were treated very indecently ; and the impoſing 
it upon them, in the way in which it was preſſed, carried in 
it too High a ſtrain of authority over them. Theirs is a coun- 
try, which does not ſubſiſt by any intrinſic wealth of their 
own, but by their trade ; and therefore ſome ſeemed to hope, 
that the oppoſition which would be raiſed on that head, 
might force a peace ; which many perſons in England were 
driving at ſo indecently, that they took little care to conceal 
it, The States reſolved to comply with England in every 
thing; and, though they did not like the manner of de- 
manding this, yet they readily conſented to it; and accord- 
ingly the prohibition of all commerce with France and Spain 
was publiſhed by them, commencing from the 1ſt of June, 
1703. | 

The toleration- act, paſſed in the firſt year of the late reign 


againſt occa- in favour of the Froteſtant Diſſenters, was looked upon with 


ono! con- 
ſorniity. 
Pr. H. L. 
III. 212. 
Burnet, 


regret by many Church-men. King William was no ſooner 
dead, than the Diſſenters felt the effects of the change, 
They that bore them ill will before, and were ready to re- 
filet on them upon all occaſions, now openly triumphed, 
Sermons were preached, and pamphlets diſperſed, to blacken 
them as much as poſſible, and ſuch a violent temper diſco- 
vered itfelf on a ſudden, and ſuch an inclination to heat and 
fury, as plainly ſhewed the parties affected to have been kept 
under a fort of reſtraint. The debate about © occaſional con- 
formity, which had been raiſed in the foregoing reign, 
was now received with great warmth. . Before the new par- 
liament met, a pamphlet came out with this title © Ihe 
< eftzbliſhment of the Church, the preſervation of the ſtate, 
ſhewing the reaſonableneſs of a bill againit occaſional con- 
formity: In which the author underwok to prove, that 
civil diſcouragement of Diſſenters would be highly agrecable 
to religion: That their objections, as to cruelty, and with 
reſpect to conſcience, had nothing in them: And that the 
countenancing them would be as little politic as pious. Thi 
was ſoon followed by another, called, The caſe of tolera- 
© tion recognized; in which, a ſtrenuous motion was made 
for the adding farther conditions to the toleration, and 
eſpecially, that of incapacitating ſuch, as had benefit by it 
for all civil employments. It was dedicated to the earl of 
Marlborough, who, as has been obſerved, was looked upon 
as a Tory, and, conſequently, as one of unſuſpected cal 
for the Church. Matters being thus prepared without door, 
the indiſcretion of a lord- mayor, in the late reign, was made 


the pretence of bringing in a bill in parliament againſt *. 
19N 
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ſional conformity. It ſeems, Sir Humrhry Edwin, who was Anne 
' a Diſlenter, being lord- mayor in the year 1697, carricd the I 702. 
city-ſworn with him once to a meeting at Pinners-Hall. As — 
this was exclaimed againſt at the time it was done, fo now 
it was urged as a reaſon to prevent the like for the future. ”" 
Accordingly, on the 4th of November, Mr. Bromley, Mr. q\ 
St. John (afterwards lord Bolinbroke) and Mr. Annef] 
(afterwards earl of Angleſey) were ordered to bring in a bill 
for preventing ' Occaſional Conformity. It was read a ſe- 
cond time, the 17th of November, and, a motion bein 
made for exempting Proteſtant Diſſenters from ſuch offices 
as cannot by law be executed without receiving the ſacra- 
ment according to the uſage of the Church of England, it 
was carried in the negative. In the preamble of the bill, 
the toleration was aſſerted, and all perſecution for conſcience 
| ſake condemned, in a high ſtrain. But, how the enacting | 
part could be reconciled with this preamble, is hard to con- | 
| ceive (a). For by this bill, all thoſe who took the ſacra- 
ment and teſt (which, by the act paſſed in 1673, was made 
| neceſſary to thoſe who held offices of truſt, or were magi- 
ſtrates 1n corporations, but was only to be taken once by. 
them) and did, after that, go to the meetings of Diſſenters, 
or any meeting for religious worſhip, that was not accordin 
| to the liturgy or practice of the Church of England, where 
ive perſons were preſent more than the family, were diſabled 
ſtom holding their employments, and were to be fined one 
hundred pounds, and five pounds a day for every day in 
which they continued to act in their employments, after 
tdeir having been at any ſuch meeting. They were alſo 
made incapable to hold any other employment, till after one 
hole year's conformity to the Church, which was to be pro- 
ped at the quarter-ſeſſions. Upon a relapſe, the penalties 
nd time of incapacity were doubled. No limitation of time 
F325 put in the bill, nor of the way in which the offence was 


- — 
_ Dit. 
— 


(2) The bill began thus: As teſtant ſubje&s, diflenting from 
thing is more contrary to the the Church of England, from 
rotetion of the Chriſtian re- the penalties of certain laws; 
on, and particularly to the which act ought inviolably to be 
Krine of the Church of Eng- obſerved, and eaſe given to 
and, than perſecution for con- conſciences truly ſcrupuious.” 
ence only; and, in due con- How this is reconcileable with 
eration of it, an act paſſed in an excluſion from all offices and 
e irt year of king William places of truſt, purely on a fe- 
id queen Mary, for the ex- ligious accouut, cannot eakily 
ung their majeſty's Pro- be made appear: | 
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Anne. to be proved. But, whereas the teſt- act only included the 


I 702. 


Oredt de- 
bates about 
it. 

Burnet. 


magiſtrates in corporations; all the inferior officers or free- 
men in corporations, who were found to have ſome interef}; 


in the elections, were now comprehended in this bill. Some 
thought the bill was of no conſequence, and that, if it 


ſhould paſs into a law, it would be of no effect: But that 
the occaſional conformiſts would become conſtant ones, 
Others thought, that this was ſuch a breaking in upon the 
toleration as would undermine it, and that it would have: 
reat effect on corporations; as, indeed, the intent of it 
was believed to be the modelling elections, and, by conſe- 
uence, of the houſe of commons. | 
On behalf of the bill, it was ſaid, the deſign of the tef. 
act was, that all in office ſhould continue in the communion 
of the Church; that coming only once to the ſacrament 
for an office, and going afterwards tc the meetings of Dil: 
ſenters, was both an eluding the intent of the law, and: 
profanation of the ſacrament, which gave great ſcandal, and 
was abhorred by the better fort of Diflenters. Thoſe, wh 
were againſt the bill, ſaid, the nation had been quiet eve! 
ſince the toleration, the Diſſenters had loſt more ground ant 
ſtrength by it than the Church: The nation was now el. 
gaged in a great war; it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable + 
raiſe animoſities at home, in matters of religion, at ſuch! 
time; and to encourage a tribe of informers, who were the 
worſt fort of men: The fines were exceſſive, higher ther 
any laid on Papiſts by law; and, fince no limitation of tim: 
nor concurrence of witneſſes, was provided for in the bi 
men would be for ever expoſed to the malice of a bold fwear! 
or wicked ſervant: It was moved, fince the greateſt danx 
of all was from Atheiſts and Papiſts, that all ſuch, as f 
ceived the ſacrament for an office, ſhould be obliged tor: 
ceive it three times a year; which all were by law require 
to do; and to keep to their pariſh-church, at leaſt one du 
day a month; but this was not admitted. All, who plea 
for the bill, did in words declare for the continuance of ti 
toleration, yet the ſharpneſs, with which they treated it 
Diſſenters in all their ſpeeches, ſhewed as if they delignt 
their extirpation. The bill, on the 28th of Novembe, 
paſſed the houſe of commons by a great majority, and is 
carried up by Mr. Bromley, on the 2d of December, toi 
lords. That houſe, being apprehenſive that the comma 
might (as they had done on ſeveral occaſions) tack ti 
bill to ſome money-bill, made a vote: © That the anne: 
any clauſe to a money-bill was contrary to the conſtitte 


W 


dbtder of their houſe. The debates upon the occaſional bill 
held longer in the houſe of peers than they had done in the 
houſe, of commons. Many were againſt it, becauſe of the 
high penalties : Some remembered the practices of informers, 
in the end of king Charles's reign, and would not conſent to 
the reviving ſuch infamous methods; all believed, that the 
chief deſign of this bill, was to model corporations, and to 
caſt out of them all thoſe who would not vote in elections 
for Tories. The toleration itſelf was viſchly aimed at, and 
this was only a ſtep to break in upon it. 0 thought the 
deſign went yet further, to raiſe ſuch quarrels and deſtractions 
among us, as would ſo embroil us at home, that our allies 
might ſee they could not depend upon us; and that we, be- 
ing weakened by the diſorders occaſioned by thoſe proſecu- 
tions, might be diſabled from carrying on the war, which 
was the chief thing driven at by the promoters of the bill. 
So that many of the lords, as well as the biſhops, agreed in 
oppoſing this bill, though upon different views; Yet they 
& conſented to ſome part of it; chiefly, that ſuch as went to 
meetings after they had received the ſacrament, ſhould be 
diſabled from holding any employments, and be fined in 
twenty pounds; many went into this, though they were 
againſt every part of the bill, becauſe they thought this the 
moſt plauſible way of loſing it: Since the houſe of commons 
had of late ſet it up for a maxim, that the lords could not alter 
e fines that they ſhould fix in a bill, this being a meddling 
= with money, which they thought was fo peculiar to them, 
dat they would not let the lords, on any pretence, break in 
upon it. | 
© The lords, hereupon, appointed a very exact ſearch to be 
& made into all the Rolls, that lay in the clerk of the par- 
= lament's office, from the middle of king Henry the Seventh's 


be reign, down. to the preſent time: And they found, by ſome 
tþ hundreds of precedents, that in ſome bills the lords began 
mo the clauſes that ſet the fines; and that, when fines were {et 
mM A the commons, ſometimes they altered the fines, and, ar 
cher times, they changed the uſe to which they were ap- 


ed: The report made of this, was ſo full and clear, that 
I mere was no poſſibility of replying to it, and the lords or- 
ered it to be entered into their books. But the commons 
ere reſolved to maintain their point, without entering into 
ny debate upon it. The, amendments of the lords were 
oy alterations of words and expreffions, except this of 
1 ; t 12 | the 


© 
© 

2 
3 
Ai 


«of the Engliſh government, .and the uſage of Parliament; Anne. 
and ordered this vote to be added to the roll of the ſtanding 1702. 


— — - — 


— 
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. Anne. the alteration of the penalties; and another, by which they 
1702. diſowned, that it was the intention of the law, when it pro- 
————- vided, that every perſon to be admitted to office ſhould re- 
- ceive the ſacrament, that ſuch perſon was obliged to be in- 
tirely conformable to the Church. To which amendments 
the commons diſagreed, as well as to the alteration of the pe- 
nalties. The lords alſo added five clauſes ; by the firſt of which, 
information was to be given of the offence within ten days, 
and the proſecution to be within three months, and the con- 
viction upon the oath of at leaft two credible witneſſes. To 
this the commons agreed, but to the other four clauſes they 
would not conſent, that Diſſenters ſhould not be compelled 
to hold any office, for which they could not be legally qua- 
liked without taking the ſacrament : That, the univerſity- 
churches might be exempted, where ſermons were preached 
without prayers: That ſuch as went to the French and 
Dutch churches might be excepted : And that governors of 
hoſpitals, and aſſiſtants of corporations and work-houſes for 
the poor, might alſo be. exempted. The affair depended 
long between the two houſes, and both ſides took pains to 
bring up the lords that would vote with them, by which 
means there were above a hundred and thirty lords in the 
| houſe, the greateſt number that ever had been brought to- 

ether. 
* The court put their whole ſtrength to carry this bill, 
prince George came and voted for it, though he was himſel 
| an occaiional Conformiſt. For he had received :he ſacn- 
q ment as lord high-admiral, and yet kept his chapel in the 
| Lutheran way (b). The earl of Marlborough and the loci 
_ Godolphin alio were for the bill. After ſome conferences 
wherein each houſe had yielded ſome ſmaller differences to 
the other, it came to a free conference, on the 16th df 
January, in the painted chamber, which was the more 
crowded upon that occaſion than had ever been known; 6 
| much weight was laid on this matter on both fides. The 
J | managers, on the part of the commons, were Mr. Bromleſ, 
1 | Mr. St. John, Mr. Finch, Mr. ſollicitor-general, and & 
} Thomas Powis. On the part of the lords, the duke of De- 
| vonſhire, the earl of Peterborough, the biſhop of Saruth 
I! the lord Sommers, and the lord Hallifax (c). a 


(b) It was reported, the prince againſt | him, « My heart 15 yd 
ſhould ſay to the lord Wharton, „you.“ 4 got 


when he was about to divide (e) | The ſubſtance of * 
paß 
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When the conference was over, the commons left the bill Anne 


with the lords, and ſaid, that they hoped they would not 


paſſed at this free conference, 


was as follows: 
The managers for the com- 
mons alledged, That the in- 
tent of this bill was only to re- 
ſtrain a ſcandalous practice, 
which was a reproach to reli- 
gion, and gave offence to all 
good Chriſtians, and to the beſt 
among the Diſſenters them- 
ſelves. That it enacted nothing 
NEW, and was only intended 
to make the laws in being more 
effectual. That this bill ap- 
ared to the commons abſo- 
ately neceſſary for the prevent- 
ing thoſe miſchiefs which muſt 
prove deſtructive to the Church 
and monarchy. That an eſta- 
bliſted religion and a national 
church are abſolutely neceſſary, 
when ſo many ill men pretended 
to inſpiration, and when there 
were ſo many weak men to 
follow them. That the only 
effettual way to preſerve this 
national church, was by keeping 
the civil power in the hands of 
thoſe whoſe principles and prac- 
tices are conformable to it. 


That the parliament, by the 


corporation and teſt- acts, thought 
they had ſecured our eſtabliſh- 
ment, and provided a ſufficient 


barrier to diſappoint any at- 


tempts againſt them, by enac- 
ung. that all in offices ſhould 
receive the ſacrament according 
to the uſage of the Church of 
England, and never imagined a 
ſet of men could at any time 
rile up, © whoſe conſciences 
were too tender to obey the 
** Jaws, but hardened enough to 
® dreak chem.“ That, as the 


let 


laſt reign began with an act in 
favour of the Diſlenters, ſo the 
commons did deſire, that in the 
beginning of her majeſty's au- 
ſpicious reign, an act might paſs 
in favour of the Church of Eng- 
land, “ That thoſe men might 
e be kept out of offices, who 
„ have ſhewn they never want- 
« ed the will, when they had 
„ the power, to deſtroy the 
* Church.” And that this bill 
did not in any reſpect intrench 
on the act of toleration, or take 
from the Diſſenters any one pri- 
vilege they have by law, or give 
any one pivilege to the Church 
of England, which was not at 
leaſt intended her by the laws as 
they then ſtood. 


As to the ſeveral particular 
amendments made by the lords, 
the managers for the commons 
inſiſted upon it, That, if the 
laws provided, that they that 
had oftices ſhould receive the ſa- 
crament, and by that intended 
a conformity ; then whoſoever 
breaks the intentions of the law, 
breaks the law, or at leaſt e- 
vades it; and that it was fit to 
provide againſt ſuch a practice. 
That, if the intention of the 
teſt. act was the reaſon to pro- 
vide againſt ſuch evaders of it, 
the like intention in the cor- 
poration- act would ſerve for a 
reaſon to provide againſt the e- 
vaders of that. That, by oc- 
caſional conformity, the Diſſen- 
ters might let themſelves into 
the government of all corpora- 
tions; and that it was obvious 
how far that would influence the 
F of the kingdom. 

3 | That 


1702. 


The bill is 
loſt, 
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1702. let the public loſe the benefit of fo good a law. Then the 
Anne. managers returned to their reſpective houſes. When it came 


That to ſeparate from a church, 
which has nothing in it againſt 
a man's conſcience to conform 
to, is ſchiſm ; and that is a ſpi- 
ritual ſin, without the ſuperad- 
ding a temporal law to make it 
an offence. That occaſional 
conformity declares a man's 
conſcience will let him conform; 
and, in ſuch a man, non con- 
formity is a witful fin. And 
why ſhould occaſional confor- 
mity be allowed in corporations, 
when the lords agreed, that out 
of corporations it ought not to 
e allowed? That, in layin 

penalties, the commons woul 

always endeavour to make them 
iuch as ſhould neither tempt to 
perjury, nor totally diſcourage 
informations and proſecutions ; 
which they thought the lords 


amendment would do, ſhould. 


they agree to it. That the pu- 
niſhment of incapacity, the re- 
capacitating, and the increaſe 
of puniſkment for a ſecond of- 
tence, are warranted by many 
precedents of the like nature in 
other penal laws, That an in- 
capacity is a very proper pu- 
niihment; and that a ſecond 
otfence 1s a relapſe and apoſtacy, 
which makes it more heinous 
than the firſt offence, and there- 
fore deſerves an increaſe of pu- 
p:ſhinent, That he is indeed 
reduced to a very unhappy con- 
Jirion, who is made incapable 
of ſerving his prince and country: 
But in the prefent caſe, both 
prince and country would be in 
a more unhappy condition, to 
be ſerved by ſuch, whoſe prin- 
c:ples ae inconſiſtent with the 


good and welfare of the eſta. 


to 


bliſhment. That the toleration 
was intended only for the eaſe 
of tender and ſcrupulous con- 
ſciences, and not to give a li- 
cence for occaſional conformity. 
That conforming and non- con- 
forming are contradictions; no- 
thing but a firm perſuaſion, that 
the terms of communion requi- 
red are finful and unlawful, 
could juſtify the one, and that 
that plainly condemns the other, 
That the exempting Diſſenters 
from ſerving offices would ra. 
ther eftabliſh occaſional non- 
conformity, than prevent occa- 
ſional conformity; and there- 
fore increaſe, and not cure the 
evil the bill was intended to re. 
medy, That the act of unifor. 
mity had provided for the ſecr. 
mons or lectures in the univer- 
ſities; and that therefore the 
acts againſt conventicles in the 
16 and 22 Car, IT. made no 
particular exceptions for them, 
and yet they were never taken 
to be conventicles. That the 
exempting ſuch as ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the foreign reformed 
churches, would be to open 2 
door to evade this law. And 
that the places of governors 0b 
ſome hoſpitals are very conſide- 
rable preterments, and given 3s 
{uch to the clergy of the Church 
of England ; and that the com- 
mons could never conſent by 
any law, to let in the Diſſenters 
to the enjoyment of them.” 
The managers for the lords, 
on the other hand, declared, 
that, „By agreeing fo far 3 
they had done to this bill, of 
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to the final, vote of © adhering,” the lords were ſo equally Anne. 
divided, that, in three queſtions put upon different heads, 


had gone a great way for pre- 
Tg the Sl it was Le 
to remedy ; and owned it to be 
a ſcandal to religion, that per- 
ſons ſhould conform only for a 
place. That they did not think 

Ying to a meeting to be malum 
in ſe, for that the Diſſenters are 
Prateſtants, avd differ from the 
Church of England only in ſome 
little forms, and therefore they 
thought loſs of office a ſufficient 
Kea ite A an incapa- 
city. That it could never be 
thought thoſe of the better ſort 
would be guilty of this offence; 
if they were they ſhould loſe 
their offices: That in inferior 
officers of the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe, who had little elſe to ſub- 
fiſt on, loſs. of office was ſevere 
erough, ſince thereby they 
would be undone. And that 
this was yet more conſiderable 
in patent places, which by a 


common cuſtom are bought and 


ſold, and are of the nature of 
freeholds, That incapacity was 
too great a penalty; and that it 


is hard to imagine any offence, 


that is not capital, can deſerve 
It. That there is no more rea- 


1 0 to puniſh this offence with 


ncapacity, than to make it fe- 


lony. That the Diſſenters are 

not obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, as when the corporation- 

att was made; the moſt conſi- 

gerable perſons amongſt them 
being wall 

; conſtitution, and hearty enemies 

do the queen's and the kingdom's 


affected to the preſent 


enemies. That in ſome corpo- 


| 7ations they took the election of 
© members to ſerve in parliament 


the 


to be only in ſuch as are con- 
cerned in the 138 of 


them, as at Buckingham; and 


the lords would not by this bill 
deprive men of their birthrights. 
Neither did they think fit to 
bring any greater hardſhips up- 
on the Diſſenters, ſince great 
advantages have accrued from 
the act of toleration. That the 
lords did equally deſire a good 
correſpondence betwixt the two 
houſes, and were ſo ſati:fied of 
the neceſſity of union at this 
time, that they thought all mea. 
ſures fatal, that might create 
diviſions amongſt Proteſtants at 
home, or check the neceſlary 
union of the allies abroad. 'That 
in a time of war they thought 
alterations unneceſſary and dan- 
ER and were unwilling to 
ring any real hardſhips upon 
the Diſſenters at this time, or 
give them any cauſe of jealouſies 
and fears. That the toleration 
had had ſuch good effects, con- 
tributed ſo much to the ſecurity 
and reputation of the Church of 
England, and produced ſo good 
a temper among Diſſenters, 
that the lords were unwilling to 
give the leaſt diſcredit to that 
act; liberty of conſcience and 
gentle meaſures being moſt pro- 
r, and having been found 
moſt effectual toward increaſin 
the Church, and diminiſhing 
the number of Diſſenters. That 
ſome parts of the bill had an air 
of ſeverity not proper for this 
ſeaſon; that a proper time ought 
to be taken to apply remedies, 
the attempting too haſty cures 
having often proved fatal. That 
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Anne. the © adhering” was carried but by one vote in every one of 
1701-2, them, and it was a different perſon that gave it in all the 


if there had been ſuch danger 
and neceſſity, this remedy would 
have been propoſed before. 
That, if this bill did enact no- 
thing. NEW, there would not 
be ſuch a contelt about it. That 
they did conſent to a puniſh- 
ment, but would proportion the 
penalty to the offence. That 
they hoped their deſires of ſe- 
curing the toleration act, the 
peace and quiet of the kingdom 
at home, and the intereſt of the 
nation abroad, would meet with 
a fair conſtruclion. That they 
thought the only conteſt between 
the two houſes was, which 
mould moit befriend and take 
care .of the Church; the one 
would procure a haſty ſettled 
ſubmiſſion, not ſo much to be 
depended on; the other would 
obtain for her a more gradual 
hut a ſafer advantage over Diſ- 
ſenters. That they conceived 
both the laſt reign and this be- 
gan upon the ſame bottom and 
foundation; and that, as in this 
reipn her majeſty has been plea- 
{cd to give graczous aſſurances as 
to liberty of conſcience, ſo in 
the laſt the Church ever met 
with protection and ſupport. 
hat it is hard, as well as un- 
true, to ſay of the Diſſenters, 
They never wanted the will, 
„when they had the power, 
„ to deſtroy the Church and 
« ſtate;” ſince, in the laſt and 
greateit danger the Church was 
expoſed to, they joined with her 
with all imaginable zeal and ſin- 
cerity againſt the Papiſts, their 
common enemies; and that ever 
lince they have continued to 


three 


ſhew all the ſigns. of friendſhip 
and ſubmiſſion to the govern- 
ment of Church and ftate. That 
toleration and tenderneſs had ne. 
ver miſſed of procuring peace 
and union, as perſecution had 
never failed of producing the 
contrary effects. That the lords 
could not think the Diſſenters 
could properly be called Schiſ- 
maticks; that ſuch an opinion 
allowed would bring a heavy 
charge upon the Church of En- 
gland, who by a law have tole- 
rated ſuch a ſchiſm: And that, 
the Church-men having allowed 
communion with- the reformed 
churches abroad, it muſt follow 
they hold them not guilty of 
ſchiſm, or could not allow com- 
munion with them. That this 
bill would inflict a ſecond pu- 
niſhmenton them, who fled from 
France for their religion. That 
this might be uſed as an argu- 
ment to juſtify even. the perſe- 
cution in France. That they 
could not depart from the clauſe 
relating to the Dutch and Wal. 
loon churches fo long eſtabliſhed 
among us, leſt it oui give 
great diſguſt and offence to the 
allies abroad, and at the ſame 
time forfeit the greateſt cha- 
racter can be given a church, 
that of tenderneſs and charity to 
fellow. chriſtians, &c. I hat, 4 
to wor khouſes, they could not 
conceive, that the diſtributing 
of ſome ©* Preſbyterian bread to 
the poor, and Diſſenting wa. 
© ter- gruel to the ſick, could 
ever bring any prejudice to the 
Church of England: And that 
they were of opinion, . 
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> three diviſions. Upon this, the bill was delivered to the Anne, 
commons according to form, at a free conference, and they 1702. 
: | Were — 
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Diſſenters were coming into 
the Church, and that nothing 
but terrifying meaſures and ſe- 
verity could prevent the happy 
union. 

It was further added, That a 
Papiſt convict, as ſoon as he con- 
forms himſelf, and receives the 
ſacrament; is immediately clea- 
red; no incapacity lies upon 
him. But this act would carry 
the . matter 3 — 1 
incapacity. A Papiſt, that ſhal 
— n fall under a ſecond 
conviction, is only covicted over 
again, without any aggravation 
of the cenſure; which by this 
bill would be much heightened 
upon a ſecond offence: So that 
the penalties of this bill are 
higher than any the law has laid 
on Papiſts for aſſiſting at the ſo- 
lemneſt act of their religion. 
Before the act of toleration paſ- 
ſed, while conventicles were il 
legal and criminal aſſemblies, a 


man in office, that was preſent 


at them, was only liable to a 
fine of 10 l. Whereas by this 
bill he would be liable to a fine 
of 1001. for being preſent at 


| chem, though they have an im- 


punity by law : It does not ſeem 
ſo very ſuitable, that the ſame 
action ſhould be made ten times 
more penal, after ſuch an im- 

unity is granted, than it was 
before the ng that law, 
while ſuch aſſemblies were ille- 
gal. It ſeems inſnaring, and 
unbecoming ſo mild a govern- 
ment as ours, to lay ſo heavy a 
penalty on a crime ſo dubiouſly 
expreſſed : Nor is it proper, 


dhat the ſums raiſed by the bill 


ſhould all to the informer, 
which might give encourage- 
ment to falſe accuſations and 

rjury. This occaſional con- 
Ys has been both the prin- 
ciple and practice of ſon e of the 
moſt eminent among the Diſ- 
ſenters ever ſince St. Bartholo- 
mew's in 1662. Nor 1s it a cer- 
tain inference, that, becauſe a 
man receives the ſacrament in 


the church, he can therefore 


conform in every other parti- 
cular. Occaſional confor ity 
was a ſtep that carried many 
much further: And it was inti- 
mated, that the lords were not 
willing to ruin perſons utterly 
on account of a practice, that 
many well-meaning men have 
been and may be led into, and 
which they think naturally tends 
to bring them over intirely to 
the Church, &c. &c. 

The managers, on the be- 
half of the commons, replied, 
that ſeveral arguments, urged by 
the managers for the lords, 
were againſt the bill, which 
they had ſeemed to agree to. 
That no time could be more 
ſeaſonable for this bill than the 
preſent, becauſe good laws may 
be obtained molt eahly in the 
beſt reigns. That, ſhould any 
by this bill be turned out of 
their employments, and conſe- 
quently loſe their votes in elec- 
tions, yet it cannot be ſaid they 
loſe their birth- rights, becauſe 
no man is born a magiſtrate, 
That ſome of the lords argu- 
ments had been ſo irregular as 
to defend occaſional conformity. 


And that they were ſurprized to 


hear 
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Anne. were told, that the lords adhered to their amendments. As 
1702. the commons likewiſe adhered to their diſagreement with 
the lords amendments. The bill was loſt for this time. 
The lords ordered their proceedings in this affair to be pub- 
liſhed, and the commons followed their example. This bill 
ſeemed to favour the intereſts of the Church, and therefore 
The greater number of the 
' biſhops being againſt it, they were cenſured, as cold in the 
concerns of 'the Church: A reproach, that all moderate 
men muſt expect, when they oppoſe violent motions. Great 

rt of this cenſure fell upon the biſhop of Sarum ; for he 

re a large ſhare in the debates, both in the houſe of lords, 
and at the free conference. Angry men took occafion, from 
the loſs of this bill, to charge the biſhops as enemies to the 
Church, and betrayers of its intereſts, becauſe they would 
not run blindfold into the paſſions and deſigns of ill-tempered 
men; whereas they thought they faithfully purſued the true 
intereſts of the Church, and zealouſly applicd themſelves to 
the duties of their function (d). Ne HONG 


the warm men were for it. 


hear a prelate ſpeak in defence 
of ſuch a practice.” 

(d) While the occaſional 
conformity-bill was depending, 
Daniel de Foe, who had been 
a hoſter in the city of London, 
and had, ſome years before, 
publiſhed a ſevere ſatire, inti- 
tled, The True born Engliſh- 
« man,” now undertook to ri- 
dicule the immoderate zeal of 
the Church-party, in a pam- 
phlet, called, * The ſhorteſt 
* way with the Diſſenters: Or, 
* propoſals for the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Church.” Some, 
on both ſides, were at firſt amu- 
ted with it, as queſtioning what 
was the deſign of it; but it was 


not long before the author's real 
mtention was diſcovered. He 


began with ſuch bitter reflections 
on the Diſſenters, and their 
principles, that it was taken for 


the work of a violent Church 


man for ſome time, and met 


"The -; 


with applauſe from ſome of that 
party in the, two univerſities. 
The author, after his reflections, 
proceeds to tell the world, that 
the repreſentatives of the nation 
had now an opportunity, and 
perhaps the only one they ſhould 
ever have, to ſecure the Church 
of England, and deſtroy her 
enemies, under the favour and 
protection of a * true Engliſh 
queen: That this was the 
time to pull up this heretical 
weed of ſedition, that had ſo 
long diſturbed the peace of the 
Church, and poiſoned the good 
corn: That, if it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that this renewing fie 
and faggot would be cruelty, 
and accounted barbarous, be 
anſwered, that it is cruelty to 
kill a ſnake or a toad in cold 
blood; but the poiſon of their 
nature makes it a charity to our 
neighbours to deſtroy thoſe crea- 


tures, not for any perſonal inju- 
| iy 
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The commons had now paſſed a bill in favour of thoſe, Anne. 
' whg had not taken the oath abjuring the pretended prince of 1702. 
Wales, by the day that was named; granting them a year 
longer to conſider of it; for it was ſaid, that the whole party homage 
was now come intirely into the queen's intereſts ; though, on the prorec- 
the other hand, it was given out, that agents were come tant ſucceſ- 
from France, on deſign to perſuade all perſons to take the fon. 
abjuration, that they might become capable of employments, 
and ſo might in time be a majority in parliament; and b 
that means the act of ſucceſſion, and the oath impoſed by it, 
might be repealed. When the bill for thus prolonging the 
time was brought up to the lords, a clauſe was added, qua- 
lifying thoſe perſons, who ſhould, in the new extent of time, 
take the oaths, to return to their benefices or employments, | 
unleſs they were already legally filled. When this was | 
agreed, two clauſes of much greater conſequence were added | 
to the bill. One was, declaring it high-treaſon to endea- | 
vour to defeat the ſucceſſion to the crown, as it was now li- 1H 
mited by law, or to ſet aſide the next ſucceſſion. | This had [il 
© a precedent in the former reign, and therefore it could not | 
be denied now. It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe there 1 
was another perſon who openly claimed the crown; ſo that | if 
a further ſecurity might well be infiſted upon. This was a | 1 
great furprize to many, who were viſibly uneaſy at the mo- | mY 
tion, but were not prepared for it, and did not ſee how it | 4 
could be reſiſted. The other clauſe was, for ſending the 
abjuration to Ireland, and obliging all there (in the ſame 


ry received, but for prevention: 
Not for the evil they have done, 
but the evil they may do. And 
that, as ſerpents, toads, and 
vipers, are noxious to the body, 
and poiſon the ſenſitive life, ſo 
the Diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, 
corrupt our poſterity, inſnare 
our children, deſtroy the vitals 
of our happineſs, our future fe- 
licity, . and contaminate the 
whole maſs; and therefore they 
are to be rooted out of this na- 
tion, if ever we would live in 


peace, ſerve God, and enjoy 
Our oven. i , 


The commons, after the au- 


thor and his deſign were diſco- 


| : vacd, ordered the pamphlet to 


be burnt by the common hang- 
man, and de Foe to be 18 

cuted. He pleaded for himſelf, 
that he gave the violent Church- 
men but their language, or, at 
leaſt, the ſenſe of their own ex- 
preſſions, when they talked of 
* hanging out bloody colours 
« and banners of defiance :"” 
and ſhewed what many of their 


pamphlets and ſermons, as well 


as their converſation tended to. 
But de Foe was fined two hun- 
dred pounds, and put in the 
rep The earl of Notting- 

am 1s ſaid to offer him mercy, 
whilſt in Newgate, if he would 
diſcover who ſet him to write 
this pamphlet. 


man- 


proſe- 


* are eerie — 
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1702, reaſonable, conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſh intereſt 
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there. Both clauſes paſſed in the houſe of lords, without any 
oppoſition ; but it was apprehended, that the commons would 
not be fo eaſy; yet, when it was ſent to them, they ſtrug- 
gled only againſt the firſt clauſe, that barred the return of 
perſons, upon the taking the oaths, into places, that were 
already filled. The party tried their ſtrength upon this, and, 
upon their ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed reſolved to difpute the 
other clauſe ; but it was carried, though only by one voice, 
to agree with the lords. When the clauſe relating to the 
ſucceſſion was read, Sir Chriftopher Muſgrave tried, if it 
might not be made a bill by itſelf, and not put as a clauſe in 
another bill; but ſeeing the houſe was reſolved to receive 
both clauſes, he did not inſiſt on his motion. Every body 
was fſurprized to fee a bill, that was begun in favour of the 
Jacobites, turned ſo terribly upon them; fince by it a new 
ſecurity was 1 both in England and Ireland, for a Pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſor, 


At this time, the earl of Rocheſter quitted his place of 
Jord-licutenant of Ireland (e). 


ference, which the duke of Marlborough had in the queen“ 
e) The ducheſs of Marlbo- 


rough, in the * Account of her 
Conduct, p. 142, tells us, 
that this earl was the firſt of the 
Tory leaders, who diſcovered a 
deep diſcontent with the queen 
and the adminiſtration ; and re- 


ſigned the lieutenancy of Ireland 


In great wrath, upon her ma- 
jeſty's being ſo unreaſonable, as 
to preſs him to go thither to at- 
tend the affairs of that kingdom, 
which greatly needed his pre- 
ſence. For, as the revenue, 
which bad been formerly gran- 
ted, was out, it was neceſſary 
to call a parhament, in order 
to another ſupply ; and a par. 
lament could not be held with- 


out a lord- licutenant. But, when 


the queen repreſented theſe 
things to him, he told her, with 
great inſolence, That he would 


not go to ireland, though the. 


© ſed.” It was generally thought, 


was, the queen's not making 


the deaſu x. 


He was uneaſy at the pre- 


would give the country to him 
and his ſon;' fo that he ſeemed 
to have accepted the poſt, only 
that he might reign in Ireland 
by the miniſtry of his brother 
Keightley, as he hoped to doin 
England in perſon. Nor could 
he, after his reſignation, over- 
come his anger ſo far, as to 
wait upon the queen, or go t0 
council ; which ſhe obſerving, 
ordered, after ſome time, that 
he ſhould no more be ſum- 
moned, ſaying, * That it was 
not reaſonable he ſhould come 
to council only when he plez- 


and with good reaſon, that the 
true ſource of his diſſatisfaction 


him her ſole governor and di. 


rector, and lord Godolphins 
being preferred before him fle 


con- 
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confidence, and at the lord Godolphin's being made lord- Anne. 
treaſurer. || It was generally believed, that he was endeavour- 1702. 
ing to embroil affairs, _ laying a train of oppoſition in the 
houſe of commons. The queen ſent a meſſage to him, or- [| 
dering him to make ready to go to Ireland; for it ſeemed very pil 
— eſpecially in time of a war, that a perſon, in fo great 18 
a poſt, ſhould not attend upon it. But he, after ſome days i 
adviſing about it, went to the queen, and deſired to be ex- I! 
cub Nom that employment. This was readily accepted, 4 
and upon that he withdrew from the councils ; and his poſt | 
of lord-lieutenant was (as hath been ſaid) conferred on the i 
duke of Ormond. | i 
The report of the commiſſioners, appointed to take the Inquiry into | 
public accounts, was a buſineſs that took up much time in 3 1/18 
this ſeſſion, and occaſioned many debates. They pretended pr. H. C. | 
that they had made great.diſcoveries. They began with the III. 247. 
earl of Ranelagh, as paymaſter-general of the army, and Banne. 
drew. up a narrative, wherein they charged him with great | 
miſmanagements. The earl had been paymaſter of the army 
in king — time; and, being very fit for the poſt, he had 
been continued all the laſt reign: He had lived high, and ſo 
it was believed, his appointments could not ſupport ſo great 
an expence: He had an account of one and twenty millions 
lay upon him. It was given out, that a great deal of the N 
money, lodged in his office, for the pay of the army, was | | ö 
diverted to other uſes, diſtributed among favourites, or given _— 
to corrupt members of parliament ; and that ſome millions 1 
had been ſent over to Holland: It had been often ſaid, that 
great diſcoveries would be made, whenfoever his accounts ms: 
were looked into: And that he, to fave himſelf, would lay Wa 
open the ill practices of the former reign. But now, when ' 10 
all was brought under a ſtrict examination, a few inconſidera- | 
ble articles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, was all that could | | 
be found to be objected to him: And, even to theſe, he gave | | 
clear and full anſwers. At laſt they found, that, upon the Baz 
breaking of a regiment, a ſum, which he had iſſued out for its 3: 


pay, had been returned to his office, the regiment being 
broke ſooner than that pay was exhauſted: And that no en- | 
try of this was made in his accounts. To this he anſwered, || 
that his officer, who received the money, was, within three | 
days after, taken fo ill of a confirmed ſtone, that he never | | 
came again to the office, but died in great miſery : And, du- | 
ring thoſe three days, he had not entered that ſum in the | 
books. Lord Ranelagh acknowledged, that he was liable to 11 
account for all the money that was received by his under- 1 

| ofhicers ; 
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Arme. officers ; but here was no crime or fraud deſigned ; yet this 
1702. was ſo aggravated, that he ſaw his good poſt was his greateſt 
ilt : He therefore quitted his place, which being divided, 
r. Howe was appointed pay- maſter of the guards and garri- 
ſons at home, as being the more laſting poſt ; and Sir Ste- 
phen Fox, pay-maſter of the forces beyorid ſea, Upon this, 
all the clamour raiſed againſt the earl of Ranelagh ceaſed ; 
however; the commons vindicated the report of the commil- 
ſioners by a vote, and, to make a ſhew of ſeverity, expelled 
the earl the houſe, on the 7th of February, © for a high 
crime and miſdemeanor, in miſapplying ſeveral ſums of the 
© public money.“ But, upon all this canvaſſing, he appeared 
_ more innocent than even his friends had believed 
im. | 


The clas The clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former 
mo Et miniſtry, as devourers of the public treaſure, was of ſuch. uſe 
— reign to the prevailing party, that they reſolved to continue it, by 
ſtill kept up. all poſſible methods: So a committee of the houſe of com- 
— * mons prepared a long addreſs to the queen, reflecting on the 
ill management of the funds upon which they laid the great 
debt of the nation, and not upon the deficiencies. This was 
branched out into many particulars, which were all heavily 
aggravated. Yet, though a great part of the outcry had been 
formerly made againſt Ruflel, treaſurer of the navy, and his 
office, they found not ſo much as a colour to fix a complaint 
there : Nor could they charge any thing on the chancery, the 
treaſury, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. Great complaints 
were made of ſome accounts that ſtood long out, and the 
inſiſted on ſome pretended neglects, the old methods of the 
exchequer not having been exactly followed: Though it did 
not appear that the public ſuffered in any fort by theſe failures. 
They kept up a clamour likewiſe againſt the commiſſioners 
of the prizes, though they had paſt their accounts as the law 
directed, and no objection was made to them. The addrel; 
was full of ſevere reffections and ſpiteful inſinuations, and it 
was thus carried to the queen, and publiſhed to the nation, 
as the ſenſe of the commons of England. 

The lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, 
appointed a committee, to examine all the obſervations that 
the commiſſioners of accounts had offered to both houſes. 
They ſearched all the public offices, and were amazed to 
find, that there was not one article of any importance, in 
thoſe obſervations, or in all the commons addreſs to the 
queen, but what was falſe in fact. They found, that the 
deficiencies in the former reign were of two ſorts: The one 
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was of ſums, that the commons had voted, but for which Anne. | 
they had made no fort of proviſton: The other was, where 1702. 
the ſupply, that was given, fell ſhort of the ſum, at which it 
was eſtimated ; and between theſe two the deficiencies 
amounted to fourtcen millions. This was the root of all the 
great debt, that lay on the nation. They examined into all 
the pretended miſmanagement, and found, that what the 
commons had ftated fo invidiouſly, was miſtaken ; ſince king 
William and his miniſters had been fo far from miſapplying 
the money, that was given for public occaſions, that the 
king had applied three millions to the public ſervice, which by 
law was his own money, of which they made up the account. 
They found alſo, that ſome ſmall omiſſions, in ſome of the 
forms of the exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither 
had nor could have any ill effect: And, whereas a vaſt cla- 
mour was raiſed againft paſſing accounts by privy-feals, they 
put an end to that effectually, when it appeared on what 
ground this was done. By the ancient methods of the ex- 
chequer, every account was to be carried on, ſo that the new 
officer was 1 278 his account with the balance of the former 
account. Sir Edward Seymour, who had been treaſurer of 
the navy, owed, by his laſt account, an hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds; and he had received, after that, an hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds, for which the accounts were 
never made up. As it was not poſſible therefore for thoſe, 
who came after him, to be liable for his accounts, the trea- 
ſury of the navy, in the laſt reign, were obliged to take out 
privy-ſeals for making up their accounts. I'heſe imported 
no more, than that they were to account only for the money, 
which they themſelves had received; for, in all other re- 
ſpects, their accounts were to paſs according to the ordinar 
methods of the exchequer. Complaints had alſo been made 

of the remiſſneſs of the lords of the treaſury, or their officers, 
appointed to account with the receivers of counties for the 
aids, that had been given. But when this was examined, it 
appeared, that this had been done with ſuch exactneſs, that, 
of the ſum of twenty-four millions, for which they had ac- 
counted, there was not owing above ſixty thouſand pounds, 
and that was, for the moſt part, in Wales, where it was not 
thought adviſable to uſe too much rigour in railing it; and of 
that ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds that 
vas reckoned as loſt. The collectors of the cuſtoms likewiſe 
anſwered all the obſeryations made on their accounts ſo fully, 
that the houſe of commons was ſatisfied with their anſwers, 
and diſmiſſed them without ſo much as a reprimand, All 

| (His 
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Anne. this was reported to the houſe of lords, and they laid it befors 
1702. the queen in an addreſs, which was afterwards printed, with 
— the youchers to every particular. By this means it was made 
out, to the ſatisfaction of the whole nation, how falſe thoſe 

reports were, which had been ſo induſtriouſſy ſpread, and 

kl were ſo eaſily believed by the greater part; for the bulk of 
I mankind will be always apt to think, that courts and mini- 
14 ſters ſerve their own ends, and ſtudy to inrich themſelves at 
I the public coſt. The examination held long, and was proſe- 
cuted with great exactneſs, and had all the effects that could 

be deſired from it; for it ſilenced that noiſe, which king 


—— — 
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4 | William's enemies had raiſed, to aſperſe him and his mini- 
[1 ſters (f). With this the ſeſſion ended, and the queen, on 


f) Thoſe readers, who de- 
fire a fuller account of theſe 
matters, will find it in the fol- 
lowing extract: 

On the 18th of January, Mr. 
St. John, from the commiſſioners 
of the public accounts, preſen- 


ted to the houſe of commons a 


2 ſtate of receipts and iſ- 
ues of the public revenue, be- 
tween the feaſt of St. Michael, 
1700, 1701, and 1702, with 
obſervations thereupon. This 
having been taken into conſide- 
ration the following days, and, 
Mr. Bridges, one of the com- 
miſſioners, having, on the 25th, 
preſented to the houſe an ac- 
count of both the loans and 

yments on the votes of that 

ouſe, in February 1700, and 
of the produce of twenty-five per 
cent. on French goods, and the 
application of the (ame, it was 


then reſolved, * That the bor- 


* rowing of money, a 
« tallies with intereſt unneceſ- 


© ſary, before the public occa- 


* fions required the fame, had 
© been one reaſon of the great 
debt, which lay upon the 
nation: And that the apply- 
ing of the public money to the 


and gth years of his late ma- 


the 


© uſe of the civil liſt, which was 
* otherwiſe provided for, was 
another cauſe of that great 
debt.“ The next day, colo. 
nel Bierley, from the commiſ- 
ſoners, preſented to the houſe 
their report, purſuant to an or- 
der of the houſe, by which they 
were directed to examine the 
auditor and other officers of the 
exchequer, relating to the paſ- 
ſing of the accounts of the pub- 
lic money, and to lay before the 
houſe what they ſhould find to 
be the cauſe, that the accounts 
were not annually and duly 
paſſed, according to the laws in 
that caſe, and through whoſe 
default it had happened. This 
report, and ſeverat paragraphs 
of the commiſſioners obſerva- 
tions, being read, the houſe re- 
ſolved, © 1. That Charles lord 
« Hallifax, auditor of the receipt 
* of the exchequer, had ne- 
« pleted his duty, and was 
guilty of a breach of truſt, in 
not tranſmitting the impreſt- 
rolls half-yearly to the king's 
© remembrancer, according to 
the act made in the ſeſſion of 
« parliament, held in the 8th 


« jelty's 
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© the 25th of February, after en given the royal aſſent to Anne. 
m 


all the bills that 


were ready, 
4 both houſes 8 | | 


I jeſty's reign, intitled, An 
act for the better obſervation 
of the courſe anciently uſed 
® in the receipt of exchequer.“ 

* 2, That the allowing accoun- 

t rants the charges of law-ſuits, 
to determine the _ of their 

«© officers, was a miſapplication 

| * of the public money. 3. That 
the auditors of the impreſt 

| had been guilty of a great ne- 

* ole&t of their duty, in not cer- 

* ifying to the king's remem- 

* brancer the neglect of the ſe- 

> veral annual accounts, that 

* the proceſs might go out 

* 2gainſt them. And, 4. That 

# there had been a general miſ- 
management of the public mo- 
ney, by not obliging accoun- 
tants to make up their ac- 
counts, and by continuing re- 
* ceivers in ſeveral counties, con- 
$ trary to law, who had ne- 
® lected to make up their ac- 
counts in due time, which 
had been a great abuſe of the 
public, and another cauſe of 
the great debt that lay upon 
the nation.“ On the 27th, the 
commons, having proceeded in 
Ge further conſideration of the 
obſervation of the commiſſioners 
Evi public accounts, refolved, 1. 
That the money, impreſt out 
of the exchequer for the ſer- 
I vice of the public, ought to 
be kept by the reſpective offi- 
$cers in their own chſtody, un- 
ul the ſame ſhall be paid to 
che uſes, for which it was di- 
Sreded, 2. That Charles lord 
Flallifax, auditor of the receipt 


bot exchequer, had been guilty 


Vor. XY, 


e the following ſpeech to 
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of a breach of truſt, in not ex- 
* amining, every three months, 
* the tellers vouchers for the 
© payments upon the annuities, 
* which he allowed in his 
weekly certificates, according 
to the forementioned act of 
* parhament. 3. That the re- 


* ſolutions relating to the lord 


* Hallifax be laid before her 
* majeſty. And, 4. 'That an 
* addreſs be preſented to her 
« majeſty, that ſhe would be 
* pleaſed to give directions to 
the attorney-general to proſe- 
* cute him for the faid offences.” 
On the 7th of February, colonel! 
Granville acquainted the houſe, 
that the queen had been pleated 
to ſay, * That ſhe would ſend 


© to the attorney-peneral, and 


give him her directions purſu- 
© ant to this addreſs.” | 
On the other hand, the lords, 
before whom Mr. Gregory 
King, ſecretary to the commil- 
ſioners of accounts, had, on the 
15th of January, laid an ac- 
count of the general ſtate of the 
receipts and iſſues of the public 
revenue, from the feaſt of St. 
Michael 17co, to the ſame feaſt 
in 1702, with their obſervations 


thereupon, ordered, on the 1ft. 


of February, that the commiſ- 
ſioners of accounts ſhould lay 
betore their lordſhips what fur- 
ther obſervations they had made 
in relation to the {aid accounts. 
The next day the lords took the 
book of public accounts into 
conlideration, and read the firit 
paragraph of the commiſſioncrs 
obſervations; Which, relating 


2 to 


% My lords and gentlemen, ,0Y A211 01 


60 18 you my 8 thanks for the great diſpatch yr; 
& & have given to the public affairs in this ſeſſion, which i; 
« an advantage extremely. material at all times, and I hope 


cc we ſhall find the fruits of it this year, in the forwardneſs of 
our Preparations. | wy 2+ 7 * kenne 
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tothe lord Hallifax, his lordſhip 


was heard thereto. 'Then Mr. 
King delivered at the bar the 


commiſſioners of accounts farther 


obſervations ; and at the ſame 
time the queen's remembrancer 
laid; before their lordſhips the 


. Impreſt-rolls tranſmitted to him 


fince November 1699. This 
being done, a committee was 
appointed to conſider of the ob- 


ſervations delivered firſt to their 
„lordſhips from the commiſſion- 
ers of accounts; and it was or- 


dered, That the queen's re- 
< membrancer ſhould, the next 
day, bring before the ſaid com- 


-* mittee the impreſt- rolls tranſ- 


* mitted to him fince the 2cth 
of April 1697, being the time, 
from which the act commen- 
ced: And, ſecondly, That 
the commiſſioners for public 
* accounts ſhould have notice, 
that their Jordſhips had ap- 
* pointed a committee to conſi- 
der of their obſervations. On 
the 2d of February, Mr. Bar- 
ker, deputy to her majeſty's re- 
membrancer, brought the other 
impreſt- rolls, as ordered the 
day before; which were deli- 
vered to the committee, and the 
duke of Somerſet reported from 
the ſaid committee, that they 
had taken the firſt obſervation 
into conſideration, in relation 
to the auditor of the exchequer : 


That, though the commiſſioners 


might have leave to attend; 


mittee to inſpect the journals, 


« am 


of accounts had notice of the 
committee's ſitting, yet none of 
them attended; and therefore 
the committee was of opinicn, 
that a meſſage be ſent to the 
houſe of commons, that they 


which meſſage was, on the 4th 
of February, ſent according), 
On the 5th, the commons, ha. 
ving taken the ſaid meſſage ini 
conſideration, appointed a com- 
and to ſearch Neef rela. 
ting to what had been done upor 
the lords defiring members 0 
the houſe of commons to attend 
the houſe of lords, and in rel. 
tion to the lords inſpecting anc 
examining accounts, And tie 
ſame day the duke of Some 
made the following repon 
The committee appointed to 
« conſider of the obſervations in 
the book of accounts delivered 
into this houſe, have made 
* ſome progreſs in conſidering 
the ſaid obſervations, and tale 
* leave to acquaint this bout 
* that they have examined int! 
© the firſt of theſe obſervations 
* and alſo the further obſer: 
© tions delivered into this bout, 
the ad inſtant, relating to ths 
* tranſmitting the ordinary in. 
« preſt-rolls to the queen's t- 
* membrancer, They have i. 
ſpected ſeveral of the origin 
impreſt. rolls delivered og 
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* am to thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, Anne. 
1702. 


* in particular, for the ſupplies, with which you enable me 
to carry on the war. It ſhall be my care to have them 
* {tialy applied to the uſes, for which you have deſigned 
them, and to the beſt advantage for the public ſervice. 
**- You have repoſed great confidence in me, by allowing ſo 
de unuſual a latitude, as you have in the claufe of appropria- 
& tions. I ſhall improve all opportunities in the uſe of it, for 


te the honour and t 
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* houſe by Mr. Barker, deputy 
to her majeſty's remembrancer, 
They alſo examined divets of. 
f ficers of the exchequer, and 
others, upon oath, and do 
© find, that, by the ancient and 


V aninterrupted courſe of the ex- 


* chequer,. two impteſt: rolls are 
ta be made out for each year; 
* the one, comprehending all 
ſuch ſums impreſt from the end 


; of Trinity · term to the end of 


* Hilary-term ; the other con- 
* tainingall ſuch ſums from that 
time to the end of Trinity- 
* term 5 which rolls are com- 
* monly called half-yearly-rolls, 
though improperly. They 
* find, that, by the ancient 
* courle of the exchequer, theſe 
impreſt· rolls, being made out 
by the auditor of the receipt, 
are to be delivered by him to 
* the clerk of the pells, whoſe 
duty it is to examine and ſign 
them; and this being done, 
the clerk of che pells delivers 
them to the remembrancer. 
bis uſage was by degrees diſ- 
« con in the reign of king 
Charles the ſecond; and the 
« 7emembrancer, or his agent, 
« uſed to come to the office of 
7 the auditor of the receipt, and 
*take away the impreſt rolls 
b from thence immediately, Bat, 
in the time when the carl of 


rue intereſt of the nation, 


cc I muſt 


* Rotheſter was treaſurer, the 
ancient eſ2ge was reſtored, and 
he did order, that the impreſt. 
rolls ſhould be carefully ex- 
© amined and figned by the clerk 
af the pells, before they ſhould 
© be tranſmitted to the remem - 
© brancer; and accordingly, 
© fmce that time, the ancient 
© cuſtom has been obſerved, as 

© well before as ſince the act of 
©'parliament made in the 8th and 
* 9th years of his late majeſty, 
for the better obſervation of 
« the courſe anciently - uſed in 
the receipt of the exchequer; 
* that is to ſay, the ſaid half- 
* yearly rolls, when made out, 

and ſigued by the auditor, 

* have been by him tranſmitted 

to the elerk of the pells ; and 


* when the clerk of the pells has 


examined and ſigned them, he, 
* or his deputy, has delivered 


them to the remembrancer; 


© and this appears by the re- 


© membrancer's indo: ſement up- 


ou the rolls, The committee 
« finds, that Charles lord Hall:- 


« fax has been audicor of the 


« receipt from the end of No- 
«vember 1699, fince which 
time ſix impreſt- rolls have been 
c tranſmitted to the remem - 
© brancer; and there is a ſe- 
« venth roll now under exami- 
nation of the office of the 
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IHN HISTORY 
« I muſt further take notice to you, that the readineſs you 
1702. © have ſhewn, in the proviſion made for the prince, is a very 
—— ſenſible obligation to me. | YE 


* pells, and no other roll can be 
prepared till after the 12th of 
this inſtant February. Upon 
* the whale matter, the commit- 
tee are humbly of opinion, 
* that Charles lord Hallifax, 
* auditor of the receipt of the 
* exchequer, hath performed the 
duty of his office, in tranſmit- 
ting the ordinary impreſt- rolls 
* to the queen's remembrancer, 
according to the ancient cuſtom 
- © of the exchequer, and the di- 
rections of the act of the 8th 
and gth Gulielm. III. and that 
* he hath not been guilty of any 
neglect or breach of truſt upon 
that account.? E 
This report being read, as 
al'o the examination taken upon 
cath by the committee, and the 
dates and indorſements of the 
ſeveral impreſt- rolls delivered by 
Mr. Barker, the queſtion was 
put, Whether this houſe would 
agree to the opinion of the 
committee in this report? 
Which being carried in the affir- 
mative, it was reſolved and de- 
clared by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in . parliament aſſem- 
bled, That Charles lord Hal- 


fax, auditor of the receipt of 


the exchequer, hath performed 
* the duty of his office, in tranſ- 
* mitting the ordinary impreſt- 
rolls to the queen's remem- 
© brancer, according to the an- 
* cient cuſtom of the exchequer, 
and the direction of the act 82 
„& 99 Gulielmi III. regis, in- 
* titted, “ An act for the better 
obſervation of che courſe an- 


te ciently. uſed in the receipt o. 


* hath not been guilty of any ne- 


« {ervations of the commiſſioner; 


, FY Fidg , 
NM 
* 
> 


the exchequer;“ and that he 


* gle&t or breach of truſt upon 
that account.“ At the ſame 
time the lords ordered their pro- 
ceedings in this affair to be im. 
mediately printed and pub- 
liſhed. el abner 544 | : 
This vindication of the 1o:d 
Hallifax gave: great offence 
the houſe of commons, who, on 
the .1 2th of February, ordered 
their committee to ſearch the 
journals of the houſe of lords, 
and report their .lordſhips: pro- 
ceedings in relation to the ob- 


© of accounts.“ Purſuant to this 
order, colonel Granville the 
next day reported to the houſe, 
what the committee had found 
both in the lords journals rela- 
ting to this affair, and in the 
journals of the houſe of com. 
mons relating to what bad 
been done upon the lords de- 
firing members of the faid 
houſe to attend the houſe 0 
lords ; and in relation * tothe 
lords inſpecting and exam! 
ning public accounts.” Th 
report being read, the commons 
ordered the ſame committee d 
draw up what was proper to be 
offered to the lords, at a conſe: 
rence upon the ſubject· matiercſ 
their lordſhips meſſage of lle 
4th inſtant, which the comm 
tee did accordingly in this mal 
ner: The commons cannd 
comply with your lordſup 


« deſires contained in a> 


— —— 
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44 My lords and gentlemen, 


| Anne. 
| | 1702. 
« T deſire and expect from you, that you make it your bu- 


« ſineſs in your ſeveral counties to continue and preſerve the | 
te quiet ae ſatisfaction of my ſubjects. I hope ſuch of them, 
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« as have the misfortune to diſſent from the Church of Eng- 


© age of the 4th inſtant, becauſe 
the commons are {till of the 
© ſame opinion, as was delivered 
to your lordfhips in February 
1691, at a free conference 
upon the ſubject· matter of the 
amendments made by the lords 
© to the additional bill, for the 
© appointing and inabling com- 
miſfioners to examine, take, 
and ſtate the public accounts 
* of the kingdom, when they 
« defired to know the end your 
© lortſhips would propoſe to 
* yourſelves by an enquiry into 
the public accounts. For, 
„Would any miſapplication of 
© money, or default of diſtribu- 
„tion, appear in the accounts, 
your lordſhips cannot take cog- 
* nizance thereof originally, or 
© otherwiſe, even in your judi- 
"cial capacity, than at the com- 
**©plaint of the commons. And, 
.* ſhould a failure or want of 
money appear, it is not in 
aur 5 85 power to redreſs 
it, for the grant of all aids is 
in the commons only; or, if 
there be any ſurpluſage, the 
commons only can apply it to 
the charge of the enſuing year. 
4 But, ſhould the commons give 
leave to the commiſſioners to 
attend your lordſhips, no in- 
formation, they can give a- 
> Lainſt any perſon whatſoever, 
Can intitle your lordſhips ei- 


ther to acquit or condemn. 


„et, ſince this meſſage, the 


© .* commons find in your lordſkips 


« land, 


journals a reſolution, decla- 
* ring, „ That Charles lord 
«« Hallifax, auditor of the re- 
« cept of the exchequer, has 
«© performed the duty of his of- 
«© fice, &c.”* which looks to the 
* commans, as if your lordſhips 
« pretended to give a judgment 
* of acquittal, without any ac- 
* cuſation brought before your 
© lordſhips, and conſequently 


* without any trial. And that, 


which makes your lordſhips 
* proceeding yet more irregular, 
© 1t tends to prejudging a cauſe 
* which might regularly have 
* come before you, either ori- 
* ginally by impeachment, or 
* by writ of error from the 
« courts below. And therefore 
the commons can ſee no uſe of 
their reſolution, unleſs it be 
« either to intimidate the judges, 
* or prepoſſeſs a jury. But, if 
* your lordſhips could have 
* judped in this matter, it does 
not appear by your lordſhips 
* journals, that you have had 
under your examination the 
* reſpective times of tranſmitting 
* the ſeveral tmpreſt-rolls to the 
* queen's remembrancer ; with- 


© out which it is impaſſible to 


* know, whether the auditor of 
© the receipt has done his duty 
© according to the late act of 
* parhament,* Theſe reaſons 
being reported, on the 16th of 
February, by colonel Granville, 
and afterwards read and appro- 
ved by the houſe, a meſſige was 
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THE HISTORY 
& land, will reſt. ſecure. and ſatisfied in the act of toleration, 


cc 


en am reſolved to maintain; and that all thoſe, who 


ce have the happineſs and 7 47 to be of the Church of 
A 


&« England, will confider, that 1 


ve had my education in 


« jt, and that I have been willing to run great hazards for 


immediately ſent to the lords, to 
deſire a conference; to which 
the lords having the next day 
agreed, the managers for the 
commons delivered the ſaid rea- 
ſons to their lordſhips. The 
lords, upon this, on the 18th, 


came to the following reſolu- 
tions: Firſt, That the lords 
< have an vndoubted right 


„(which they can never ſuffer 
© to: he conteſted) to take cog- 
_ © nizance originally of all =. 
* lic accounts, and to enquire 
* into any miſapplication or de- 
« fault in the diſtribution of pub- 
lie monies, or into any other 
s miſmanagement whatſoever. 
« Secondly, That the lords, in 
«their inquiry into, and exami- 
© nation of the obſervations of 
the commiſſioners of accounts, 
in relation to Charles lord Hal- 
© lifax, and in their reſolution 
« thereupon, had proceeded ac- 
«* cording to the rules of juſtice, 

and the evidence, that was 
before them. And, thirdly, 
* That the commons, in their 
* reaſons delivered at the laſt 
conference, had uſed ſeveral 
* exprefliogs_ and arguments 
**bighly reflefling, and altoge- 
ther unparliamentary, tending 
to deſtroy all good correſpon- 
dence between the two houſes, 
* and to the ſubverſion of the 
J tf? 

The queen, being apprehen- 
five of the conſequences of theſe 
differences between the two 
houſes, ſent a meſſage to the 


““ itz 


lords, on the 22d of February, 
by the earl of Nottingham, to 
make a quick diſpatch with the 
buſineſs before them; and the 
ſame day their lordſhips com- 
municated the above-mentioned 
reſolution to the commons at a 
conference, which their lord. 
ſhips had defired and appointed. 
The commons, having the next 
day taken the ſame into conſi- 
deration, reſolved, That a free 
conference be defired with the 
lords upon the ſubject- matter of 
the two laſt . AKA and 
ordered their managers to conſi- 


der of what heads were fit to be 


urged at the. ſaid free confe- 
rence, which they according) 
did, and the ſaid heads were is 
follow: 1. * That no cogni- 
© zance, the lords can take cf 
the public accounts, can ina- 
© ble them to ſupply. any det: 
© ciency, or apply any ſurplu- 
* ſage of the public money. 2 
That the lords can neither ac: 
quit or condemn any perſon 
* whatſoever, upon any inquij 
* ariſing originally in their 08! 
© houſe. 3. That the attempt 
the lords have made, to acquit 
Charles lord Hallifax, auditor 
of the receipt of the exchequef, 
is unparliamentary, and bet 
* warranted by any precedent: 
And the reſolution thereupon 
* plainly contrary, to what af. 
« pears on the records them. 
« ſelves. 4. That the conference, 
* defired by the commons, M. 


in order to preſerve a good col. 
« rel- 


= 
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OF ENGLAND. 
ce its preſervation ; and therefore they may be very ſure, I Anne. 


47t 
cc {hall always make it my own particular care to encourage 1702. 


« and maintain this Church, as by law eſtabliſhed, and every ——— 
« the leaſt mEmber of it, in all their juſt rights and privileges; 


« and, upon all occaſions of promotions to any eccleſiaſtical 


© refpondence _ between both 
« houſes, by offering reaſons to 
prevent the lords from pro- 
©ceeding in a caſe, which they 
© had no precedent to warrant ; 
© and the commons expreſſing 
the confequences they appre- 
hend might follow from that 
© reſolution, was neither reflect- 
© ing nor unparliamentary, nor 
© tending ta deſtroy*the good 
© correſpondence between the 
two houſes 3 and much leſs to 
the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
« tion: And, 5. That the lords 
delivering at à conference their 
« reſolations, inſtead of reaſons, 
in anſwer to the reaſons of the 
commons, is not agreeable to 
the ancient rules and methods 
© of parliament obſerved in the 
© conferences between the two 
© houſes.” | Theſe heads being 
reported by colonel Granville on 
the 25th, and then read, and 
approved by the houſe, a meſ- 
ſage was ſent to the lords, to 
delire a free conference with 
their lordſhips, Who appointed 
the ſame immediately in the 
Painted Chamber, and named 
the lord Steward, the earl of 


* Carlife, and the lords Herbert, 


| Hallifex, and Ferrers, to be 


their managers. 


The managers for the com- 


mons, at the head of whom was 


„ 


Mr. Finch, opened the particu- 
lars, which they had in direc- 
non to inſiſt on; adding, That, 
den they Acguainted their 


% dignity, 


© lordſhips, that the expreſſing 
* the conſequences, which they 
* apprehended might follow 
from their lordſhips reſolu- 
tions, it was not a charge upon 
© their lordſhips, that they in- 
* tended that conſequence, but 
* they would have been very 
glad their lordſhips would have 
* been pleaſed to have let them 
© know, what uſe was to be 
* made of it, gr what they in- 
* tended by it: And concluded, 
That, if their lordſhips did 
© controvert any of theſe points, 
* they were ready to maintain 
© them.” The lords made na 
anſwer to any of theſe particu- 
lars, except to the matter of the 
reſolution relating to the lord 
Hallifax, upon which they ac- 
knowledged, *'That they were 
no court of inquiry to form 
* any accuſation : That their 
6 cher ng in relation to that 
lord was no trial, nor was 
their reſolution any judgment 
© or acquittal ; but that he might 
till be proſecuted as before. 
* But that, which gave occaſion 
© to that proceeding, was the 
« reſolution of the houſe of com- 
* mons, Which they found in 
the printed votes, reflecting 
upon a member of theꝶ houſe ; 
and therenpon they thought 
fit to give their opinion, which 
they did in their legiſlative au- 
© thority.* 442065 

The managers for the com- 
mons replied, That their lord- 
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ce dignity, I ſhall have à very juſt regard to ſuch, as are emi. 
c nent and remarkable for their. piety, learning, and conſtant 


- <, zeal for the Church; that by this, and all other methods, 


* which ſhall be thought proper, I may tranſmit it ſecurely 


« ſettled to poſterity. 


« ſhips having in, their reſolu- 
tions declared, that they had 
© proceeded accordin 


to the 


© rules of juſtice, and the evi- 


- * dence that was before them, 


the commons could put no 
© other interpretation upon it, 


© than that it was intended as a 


Judgment: And no judgment 


could be made, where there 


© was no Accuſation; and, if 


© it was not a Judgment, they 


© could not imagine what it did 
tend to. As to their lordſhips 
« delivering their opinion, that 
it was againſt the rules of any 
© court, that any judge whatſo- 
ever ſhould deliver his opinion 
in a cauſe, that might come 
© before him; and that this mat- 
* ter might hereafter come ju- 
* dicially before their lordſhips. 
* That there was a great diffe- 
* rence between the vote of the 
com mons aid the reſolution of 
« the lords. That the vote of 
the houſe of commons was but 
in order to à proſecution, 
Which they can never vote 
« without declaring the crime, 
© and they can never come to be 
* judges of it. That the houſe 
« of commons is the grand in- 
queſt of the nation, and every 
grand: jury, that finds Billa 
* Vera upon an indictment, does 
© by that declare the man guilty, 
But that the lords have a ju- 
* dicial capacity, and their reſo- 
e lution, Verne an accuſation 
brought, is prejudging the 
' caple, that may come regu- 


cc I think 


© larly before them. As to the 
* obſervation the commons 
* made, that the lords had not 
examined the reſpective times 
© of tranſmitting the impreſi- 
* rolls to the queen's remem- 
* brancer, the commons mana- 
6 gers ſaid, That, as their lord- 
* ſhips reſolution was no judg- 
* ment, ſo this conference waz 
* no trial. But,, to ſhew the 
* miſtake of their lordſhips reſo- 
* lution, they obſerved, 6 date 
upon the ſeveral impreſt-rolls, 


. * that had been tranſmitted to 


© the remembrancer ; and that 
* they apprehend there were 
* ſtill two wanting: That the 
three laſt, that were tranſmit- 
© ted, came not to the remem- 
* brancer till January lait ; the 
* two firſt on the 23d, the lall 
* on the 25th; and that the fi! 
of theſe three impreſt-rolls was 
money impreſt to the 21ſt 
* of February 1700, and ſaid to 
be in the firſt year of queen 
Anne; which ſhewed, that the 
« roll was ſo far from being exa- 
* mined or tranſmitted in time, 
that it was not made up till 
ſince her majeſty came. to the 
crown. That, as the cuſtom 
« formerly had been to ſet down 
the time of the examination of 


© thoſe rolls, ſince Mr. Charles 


Montague came in to be au- 
editor, he ſet down the mont!, 
but not the day: And, ſince 
© the lord Hallifax was auito!, 
he had ſet down neither mopth 
* nor day; and, that, by d 

y example, 
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by the words of the act, the 
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ſcandalous 


« extend, I hope you will all do your duty in your reſpective 
«ſtations, to prevent and puniſh ſuch pernicious practices. 
« Above all other things, I do recommend to you peace and 
« union among ourſelves, as the moſt effectual means that 
6 can be deviſed, to diſcourage and defeat the deſigns of our 


„enemies. 


© example, on the three laſt in- 


t tereſt-rolls, the clerk of the 
pells had put no time at all.” 

Too this'the lord Hallifax, in 
his own defence, replied, © That 
© the lords refolution was well 


founded, fince they had the 
©rolls themſelves before them, 
roof upon oath. That, 


auditor was to tranſmit the 
* impreſt-rolls to the remem- 


*brancer half-yearly, according 


"to the uſual courſe of the ex- 
* chequer; which is eight 
* months and four months. 
* That it was not his duty to 


* tranſmit them immediately to 
| * the temembrancer, becauſe he 


was to ſend them to the clerk 


of the pells, who is to examine 
- _ * and-ſign them. That it could 


not de imagined, that the au- 
ditor ſhould be tied to a certain 


time to tranſmit the rolls to 


"the remembrancer, becauſe 


"they muſt firſt go through ano- 
ther hand; and he never took 


"ir, there was any occaſion to 

put down the time he exami- 
* ned them, for that would ap- 
* pear from the time of the deli- 


J very and date of the roll. That 


there was one examined by 
the clerk of the rolls, the 4th 


5 of July, which he did not take 


« ] muſt 


to be the auditor's fault, but to 
© be the duty of the clerk of the 
* pells to deliver them. That 
every body knew the great 
* trouble, that had been given 
in his, as well as other offices, 
* by the commiſiioners of ac- 
© counts; and that no loſs had 
* happened by not tranſmitting 
c chats rolls, no proceſs having 
been iſſued forth for many 
years upon them.” 

The managers for the com- 
mons ſaid, hat, though halt- 
« yearly ſhould be taken for 
eight months and four months, 
yet by that they muſt be tranſ- 
* mitted twice a year; and ſo 
© he had failed in his duty in 
that reſpect. That to conſtrue 
the ancient courſe of the ex- 
* chequer in the act of parlia- 
© ment, to be meant, that the 
* clerk of the pells ſhould tranſ- 
© mit the rolls, was a direct con- 
* tradiction to the act, that ſays, 
« the auditor ſhall do it,” That 
© the ancient courſe of the ex- 
* chequer having not been ob- 
* ſerved, was the occaſion of 
* making that law ; and that 
* they thought laws were to be 
* obſerved. That indeed no 


* proceſs could iflue till the rolls 
were tranſmitted, and poſſibly 
* might be the ground the ac- 

| * Counts 
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„ think it might have been for the public ſervice to have Anne. 
«had ſome further laws for reſtraining the great licence, 
«which is aſſumed, of publiſhing and ſpreading 

„ pamphlets and libels : But, as far as the ent laws will 
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474 THE HISTORY 
Anne. I mift not conclude without acquainting you, I have 
1702. „given directions, that my part of all the prizes, which 

—=— << haye been or ſhall be taken during this war, be applied 

entirely to the public ſervice; and I hope my on revenue 

« will not fall fo ſhort, but that I may be able, as I deſire, 

« to contribute yet further to the eaſe of my people.” 

After which the lord-keeper, by her majefty's command, 
prorogued the parliament to Thurſday the 22d of April fol- 
lowing. 5 | 


Several bills Several bills had been moved this ſeſſion (ſome of which 
moved this paſſed the commons) but were not finiſhed. On the 23d of 
—_ 2 December, Sir Edward Seymour moved for leave to bring in 
Hi, of Ea. a bill «© to reſume all the grants made in king William's 
Vol. Vil, „ reign, and applying them to the uſe of the public.” This 
was carried by a majority of one hundred and eighty againſt 
ſeventy-eight, though the bill was afterwards dropped by the 
commons themſelves. At the ſame time it was moved by 
Mr. Walpole, „ That all the grants, made in the reign of 
cc the late king James, ſhould alſo be reſumed. Put this by 
the fame commons was paſſed in the negative. Sir John 
Holland then made a motion to bring in a bill “ for the 
* more free and impartial proceedings in parliament, by 
Ll © providing, That no perſon whatſoever in office or employ- 
i & ment {hould be capable of fitting in parliament, which 
alſo paſſed in the negative. How, Muſgrave, Seymour, &c. 
who had ſo vehemently puſhed the like bill in king William's 
reign, were now as warm in oppoſing this, and inſtead of it 
carried a bill © for the more free and impartial proceedings 
nt cc in parliament, by providing, that no perſon ſhall be cho- 
{| « ſen a member, but ſuch as have a ſufficient real eſtate.” 


T his bill was rejected by the lords, on the 22d of February. 


counts had been ſo long un- a report of the ſaid free confe- 
« paſſed, to the. prejudice of the rence ; and then a motion was 
public. And:that, in his lord- made, That the votes of the 
_ * ſhip's apprehenſion, there was © houſe ſhould not be printed; 
no loſs to the public by not and that this might be a ſtand- 
* tranſmitting the rolls, might * ing order; which was carried 
probably be the reaſon of his in the affirmative, The lords, 
* lordſhip's neglecting his duty.“ on the contrary, ordered their 
Here the free conference proceedings, in relation to the 
broke up; and, the members Public Accounts, to be imme- 
being returned to their reſpec- diately printed; whereupon the 
tive houſes, the commons or- commons reſolved to publiſh 
dered their managers to draw up their proceedings like wiſe. f 

| N 
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In this ſeſſion the lords had rendered themſelyes very con- Anne 
ſiderable, and had gained an univerſal reputation over the 1702. 
nation. It is true, thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, that 
had carried matters before them in this ſeſſion, were ſo near Some new 
them in number, that things of the greateſt conſequence were Rasen de- 
carried only by one or two voices; and therefore, as it was Conduct of 
intended to have a clear majority in both houſes in the next te Ducheſs 
ſeſſion, the queen was prevailed with, ſoon after the proro- n 
tion, to create four new peers, who had been the moſt vio- 
Fant of the whole party. Accordingly John Granville was 
made baron Granville of Potheridge in the county of Devon; 
Heneage Finch, baron of Guernſey in the county of South- 
ampton; Sir John Leviſon Gower, baron Gower of Sitten- 
ham in the county of York ; and Francis Seymour Conway, 
oungeſt ſon of Sir Edward Seymour, baron Conway of Rag- 
ey in the county of Warwick, with a remainder to his bro- 
ther Charles Seymour. Great reflections were made upon 
theſe promotions. When ſome ſevere things had been throw 
out in the houſe of commons upon the oppoſition, that the 
met with from the lords, it was inſinuated, that it would be 
eaſy to find men of merit and eſtate to make a clear majority 
in that houſe. This was an open declaration of a deſign to 
put eyery thing into the hands and power of that party. It 
was alſo an incroachment on one of the tendereſt points of 
the prerogative, to make motions of creating peers in the 
houſe of commons. However, at the ſame time, John Har- 
vey, who was of the oppoſite party, was created baron of Ick- 
worth in the county of Suffolk, by the intereſt of the duchets 
of Marlborough with the qucen (a). The marquis of Nor- 
ä S 0 Kr 110 manby 


(a) The ducheſs obſerves, in 
* the Account of her Conduct, 
p. 12), that ſhe obtained the 
peerage for him, in ſpite of the 
oppoſition of the Tories, and 
eſpecially of the other four new 
peers, who; for a while, refu- 
ſed the peerage, if Mr. Harvey, 
a Whis, was adwitted to the 
fame nour.” The ducheſs 
brings this as an inſtance of her 
differi 
notions about the Tories, to 
which ſhe adds a letter from the 
queen, to the ſame purpoſe, 


ng from the queen in her 


I am very glad to find by 
* my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that 
] was bleſſed with yeſterday, 
that the liked my ſpeech, but 
I cannot help being extremely 
concerned, you are ſo partial 
to the Whigs, becauſe I would 
not have you, and your poor, 
* unfortunate, faithful Morley 
« difter in opinion in the leaſt 
« thing. What J ſaid, when I 
« writ laſt upon this ſubject, 
does not proceed from any in- 


* ſmuations of the other party 


* but I know the principles of 
+ the 
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Anne. manby was created duke of the ſame name, to which the 


title of duke of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards added (b). 
After the proceedings in the parliament, thoſe of the con- 


Proceeding» vocation, which was called with the 


parliament, are next to 


be related. Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-Church, was cho- 
ſen prolocutor. At the firſt opening, there was a conteſt 
between the two houſes, that laſted ſome days, concerning 
an addreſs to the queen. The lower-houſe intended to caſt 


ſome reflect ons on the late reign, in imitation of what the 


houſe of commons had done, and theſe reflections were ſo 


worded, as moſt of the biſhops were pointed at by them; 
but the upper houſe refuſing to concur, the lower houſe re- 


ceded; and both agreed at laſt in another addreſs, which 
was preſented to the queen, and in which they expreſſed 
their „ great ſenſe of the favour and goodneſs of God, in 
« ſetting her majeſty on the throne, of her anceſtors, and 
« making her the defender of that faith, of which ſhe had 
„been ſo glorious an ornament, They thanked her ma- 


© the Church of England, and 
I know thoſe of the Whigs, 
and that it is that, and no 
other reaſon, which makes me 
think as I do of the laſt. And 
upon my word, my dear Mrs, 
Freeman, you are mighuly 
* miſtaken in your notion of a 
true Whig: For the character 
vou give of them, does not 
in the leaſt belong to them, 
but to the Church. But J will 
© ſay no more on this ſubject, 
© only, beg, for my poor ſake, 
© that you would not ſhew more 
© countenance to thoſe, you 
© ſeem to have ſo much incli- 
© nation for, than to the Church 
« 1 ; 

(b) Other: promotions were: 
The marquis of  Caermarthen 
was made vice-admiral of the 
red; Graydon, vice-admira! of 
the white; Leake, vice admiral 
of the blue ; Byng, rear-admi- 
Tal of the red ; Diiks, rear-ad- 


_»% 3 7 HJ e 


miral of the white; and Beau- 


mont, rear-admiral of the blue. 
Oa the 13th of March, three 


knights of the garter were in- 
ſtalled in St. George's chapel at 


Windſor : The ele 


r of Hano- 


ver, by his proxy the lord Mo- 
hun; the duke of Bedford, in 

rſon : and the duke of Marl. 

rough, by his proxy, Sir 
Benjamin Bathurſt. TWO days 
after, the queen appointed the 
earl of Denbigh to be lord. lieu- 
tenant of the county of Leiceſter; 
the lord Guildford, of Eſſex; 
and the earl of Dyſert, of Suf— 
folk. On the 2oth of the ſame 
month, the archbiſhop of York, 
the earl of Thanet, and the lord 
Goernſey, were admitted into 


the privy- council. 


The nex! 


day Jervaſe Pierrepoint was cie- 
ted baron Pierrepoint of Ardglas 
in Ireland; and, on the 24th, 
the earl of Rutland was mad: 
marquis of Granby, and duke 
of Rutland; and Edward Ha- 
ley was, by the intereſt of hi 
brother, the ſpeaker, appointed 
auditor of the impreſt, in the 
room of Thomas Done, 


ceaſed. 


« jeſſy 
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te jeſty for her many gracious aſſurances of her unmoveable Anne. 

Aion to a and protect the Church of England, 1702. 

« as by law eſtabliſhed, and to continue it to future ages, 

«by maintaining the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Pro- 
« teſtant line.)“ And told her majeſty, « That they pro- 
ee miſed themſelves, that, whatever might be wanting to 
« reftore the Church to its due rights and privileges, her 
« majeſty would have the glory of doing it, and of ſecurin 
« it to, poſterity.” She told them in anſwer,” „That their 
& concurrence, in this dutiful addreſs, was a good preſage 
« of their union in all other matters, which was very de- 

4 firable for her ſervice, and the good of the Church”, . But 
they did not anſwer her majeſty's expectations. The for- 
mer conteſt was ſoon revived. Many days were not paſſed, 
before the lower houſe applied to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and his ſuffragans, begging, that the matters in diſpute, 
about which there had been differences in two late convo- 
cations, concerning the manner of ſynodical proceedings, 

and the right of the lower houſe to hold intermediate aſſem- 
blies, might be taken into conſideration, and ſpeedily deter- 
mined, that fo buſineſs might not be hindered, nor the order 
and peace of the Church diſturbed. 

The biſhops reſolved to offer them all that they could, 
without giving up their character and authority. They pro- des. x5, 
poſed, that, in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower houſe 
might appoint. committees to prepare matters, and, when 
dane was brought regularly before them, the archbiſhop 
would ſo order the prorogations, that they might have ſuf- 
hcient time to fit and deliberate about it. This fully ſatis- 
hed many of that body: But the majority ſtill infiſted on the 
9 7 to hold .aflemblies, and continue to act as an houſe in 

e intervals of prorogations, and therefore renewed their re- 
queſt, that ſomething might be offered more efſectual to the 
putrpoſe intended. | 
On that day it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that 


Nov. 22, 


> Mr. Lloyd (on of the biſhop of Worceſter) ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted by che attorney-general, after his privilege as a 
6 WE © member of the lower houſe of convocation was out.“ 
» I dis being taken notice of by the lower houſe of convocation, 
= they he 20th. of November, ordered, that their prolo- 
by thy, on the 20th. © 3 . P 
1 Cutor, and three of their members, ſhould wait on Mr. 
is ppeaker of the honourable houſe of commons, to return their 
ed humble thanks to him, and to that moſt honourable houſe, 
the 


for the great favour which they had on all occaſions been 
to expreſs: And particularly for the great regard 
which 
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Dec. 2. 


Dec. 11. 


Anne. N 
1702. were pleaſed to have to the privileges of their houſe, in the 
— Cc of one of their members, who had the misfortune to fall 


fered, was ſufficient for the doing of any buſineſs to be done 
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which they of themſelves, without ſuggeſtion or {ollicitition, 


under their diſpleaſure. This was read to Mr. fpeaker at his 
houſe, November 21, and the ſame day he read it in the 
houſe of commons; who thereupon paſſed a vote, by which 
it was reſolved, «+ That the houſe would on all occaſions 
c aflert the juſt rights and roo. the lower houſe of 
« convocation.” Which made ſome conclude, that now 
they ſhould certainly carry their point. But the archbiſhops 
and biſhops, reſolving to ftand their ground, the very next 
day, November 22, made anſwer to the lower houfe, that 
they thought they had offered what was fufficient towards 
the ending the differences there had been between them, 
That they could not depart from the archbifhop's right of 
proroguing the whole convocation, with conſent of his ſuf- 
fragans, according to conſtant ufage. That, by the ſame 
act, by which the convocation is prorogued, the whole bu- 
ſineſs of the convocation is continued in the ſtate it is then 
in, to that farther day of the next ſeſſion. That they could 
not admit of their new claim; and that what had been of- 


in convocation. | 

Upon this the lower houſe, repreſenting it as not ſo rea- 
ſonable, that either houſe ſhould be judge over the other in 
its own cauſe, propoſed to refer the controverſy to the 
queen's deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to hear 
and ſettle it. 5 . 

The biſhops anſwered, that they did not admire their af- 
fecting to expreſs themſelves in a manner, that ſets the two 
houſes on ſuch an equality, as was inconſiſtent with the Epil- 
copal authority, and the archbiſhop's preſidency. That they 
reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy in the queen's protection, 
and would pay all due ſubmiſſion to her orders; but could 
not think it proper to trouble her with the controverſy : And 
that it was not in their power to part with any of thoſe 
rights veſted in them by the conſtitution of the Church, and 
the laws and cuſtoms of the realm. Indeed it would have 
been a {ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to the enemies of the 
Church, chiefly to Papiſts, to ſee the two houſes of como- 
cation pleading their authority and rights before a committee 
of council, that was to determine the matter. "The lowel 
houſe, perceiving that, by oppoſing their biſhops in fo harſh 
as well as unheard-of a manner, they were repreſented a 


favourers of Preſbytery ; to clear themſelves of that imputs- 
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tion, addreſſed the upper houſe the ſame day, ſignifying Anne. 
their concern to find themſelves aſperſed as ill affected to the 1702. 
Metropolitical and Epiſcopal rights: And therefore they ———— 


thought themſelves obliged to make and ſign the declaration 


annexed, praying their lordſhips not to credit any ſuch evil 
ſuggeſtions, and to cauſe their declaration to be entered in 


their books. 


The ſubſtance of their declaration was, „ Whereas they 
ce have been ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly repreſented as fa- 


„ yourers. of Preſbytery, in oppoſition to Epiſcopacy, they 


« now declared, I hat n the order of bi- 
« ſhops as ſuperior to pr 


yters, to be of divine apoſtolical 
gc inſtitution, and that they claimed no rights, but what th 


« conceived neceſlary to the very being of the lower houſe of 


& convocation.” 
The party,. that voted together and kept their interme- 
diate ſeſſions, ſigned this declaration; and, in an additional 
addreſs of the ſame day, deſired the biſhops to concur in ſet- 
tling the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of Epiſco- 
acy, that. it might be the ſtanding rule of the Church. 
his was a plain attempt to make a canon or conflitution, 
without obtaining a royal licence; which, by the ſtatute, 


confirming the ſubmiſſion of the clergy in Henry VIII's time, 


made both them and all who choſe them incur a premunire. 
For this reaſon, many of the lower houſe, in a {eparate ad- 
dreſs to the archbiſhop, diſclaimed the Declaration, as appre- 
henſive of the danger of. ſuch a proceeding, though they did 
not object againſt the truth of their doctrine, praying, that 
their diſſent might be entered in their books. | 


Whilſt the biſhops. were conſidering of an anſwer to the p , 


addreſs and declaration, the lower houſe preſented a petition 
to the queen, ſhewing, that, after ten years interruption of 
holding convocations, ſeveral queſtions aroſe in that in 1700, 
concerning the rights and liberties of the lower houſe, and 
particularly about prorogations and adjournments, That, 
the upper houſe had refuſed a verbal conference. That, in 
the next convocation, the ſame queſtion took place, and that 
it was expected they ſhould abſolutely ſubmit to their lord- 
ſhips judgment, though in their own cauſe. That in this 
convocation, they had applied to their lordſhips to ſuggeſt a 


method to ſettle the matter: But, not ſucceeding, had of- 


fered to ſubmit it to her majeſty's determination, which their 


lordſhips alſo declined. I hey therefore fled for protection 


and relief to her majeſty, begging ſhe would call the queſ- 
don into her own royal audience, &c. The qucen pro 


mi- 
ied 


\ 
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Anne ſed to conſider their petition, and ſend them an anſwer a8 
1702. ſoon as ſhe could. By this means the matter was brought 


—=— into the hands of the miniſtry 


Jan. 20, 
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; the earl of Nottingham was 
of their ſide, but confeſſed he underſtood not the controverſy, 
The judges and the queen's counſel were ordered to Examine 
how the matter ſtood in point of law, which was thus ſtated 
to them: The conſtant practice, as far as there were books 
or records, was, that the archbiſhop prorogued the convo- 
cation by a ſchedule; of this the form was ſo fixed, that it 
could not be altered but by act of parliament : There was a 
Clauſe in the ſchedule, that continued all matters before the 
convocation, in the ſtate in which they were, to the day to 
which he prorogued them : Hence it was evident, that there 
could be no intermediate ſeſſion, for a ſeſſion of the lower 
houſe could, by paſling a vote in any matter, alter the {tate 
it was in. What opinion the lawyers came to in thts matter 
was kept a ſecret. It was not doubted but they were againſt 
the pretenſions of the lower houſe. The queen made no an- 
ſwer to their addreſs; and it was believed, the reaſon was, 
becauſe the anſwer muſt, according to the opinion of the 
lawyers, have been cont to what the lower houſe ex- 
pected : And therefore the miniſters choſe rather to give no 
anſwer, and that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than that ſuch 
2 one ſhould be given, as would put an end to the debate, 
which they intended to cheriſh and ſupport. | 

Mean while, the lower houſe looked on what they did in 
the matter of their declaration, as a maſter- piece; for, if the 
biſhops concurred with them, they reckoned; they gained 
their point; and, if they refuſed it, they refolved to make 
them, who would not come up to ſuch a politive aſſertion of 
the divine right of Epiſcopacy, paſs for ſecret favourers of 
Preſbytery. But the biſhops ſaw their deſigns, and therefore 
the archbiſhop ſent them for anſwer, that the preface to the 
form of ordination contained a declaration of three orders of 
miniſters from the apoſtles time, viz. biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : But that he and his 
brethren conceived, that, without a royal licence, they had 
not authority to attempt, enact, promulge, or execute, 
© any canon,” &c. by whatever name it might be called, 
which ſhould concern either doctrine or diſcipline : And that 
this was the opinion of divers learned perſons in their own 
houſe : But that they took notice of their zeal for the #pil- 
copal order, and hoped they would act agreeably to it in 
theo future proceedings, | 


1 
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The lower houſe, on February 11, replied, That they Anne. 
wondered at their lordſhips caution : That they would not ſo 1702-3. 
much as ſatisfy the lower clergy, that they did not diſſent - | 
from them, even in this point too. They took the freedom 
to tell their lordſhips, that they miſrecited the ſtatute of 
Hen. VIII, and fignify to them, that declaring their ſenſe 
concerning a truth m religion, ſpeculative only, and without 
requiring either aſſent or obedience, was not forbidden by 
that aft: And intimate their ſorrow, that the reflections of 
ignorant and malicious men, of which they complained to 
their lordſhips, were rather likely to' be confirmed by their 
lordſhips anſwer : And diſcover their reſentment of the clo- 
fung admonition, &c. After this reply, theſe matters were 
at a full ſtand, when the ſeſſion came to an end by the pro- 
to rogation of the parliament, = 
rom thoſe diſputes in convocation, diviſions ran through 8 divi- 
me whole body of the clergy, and, to fix theſe, new names te nes 


* f clergy, 
were found out : They were diſtinguiſhed by the names of — 


HIGH CHURCH and LOW CHURCH. All 

that treated the Diſſenters with temper and moderation, and 

* were for reſiding conſtantly at their cures, and for labouring 
diligently in them; that expreſſed a zeal againſt the prince of 

Wales, and for the revolution; that wiſhed well to the pre- 

* ſent war, and to the alliance againſt France, were repre- 

ſented as ſecret fayourers of Preſbytery, and as ill - affected to 

the Church, and were called © Low Church-men :* It was 

| ſaid, that they were in the Church only while the law and 

© preferments were on its fidez but that they were ready to 

dive it up, as ſoon as they ſaw a 1 time for declaring 

E themſelves : With theſe falſe and invidious characters did the 

High party endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 
brought into their meaſures and deſigns. | 

| About this time the earl of Clarendon's hiſtory was put to Clarendon's 
the preſs, after it had lain bye thirty years, it being thought biftory pub- 
proper ſeaſon to publiſh it. For it was now become faſhion- ed. 
able to caſt reproach on her parliamentary right, on purpoſe 

to affront that of the late king, as well as the right of the 
bouſe of Hanover. To do it the more effectually, the queen's 

| | E was traced down from Edward the Confeſlſor, and, 

a viſible proof of it, the queen was put upon curing the 4 
King's-Evil, according to the divine gift, deſcended = all 3 
the hereditary kings from the Confeſſor. Care therefore wig tae El. 
taten to inſert it in the public news-papers, in one of which 

was faid; © Yeſterday the queen was graciouſly pleaſed to 

© touch for the King's-Evil ſome particular perions in pri- 

Vor, XV, H n | vate: 


L 
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Anne. vate: And, three weeks after, December 19, .* Yeſter- 
1702-3. day, about twelve at noon, her majeſty, was pleaſed tg 
— © touch at St. James's about twenty perſons afflicted with the 
»»King's-Evil. Again, Bath, G4koder 6, A great num- 
© ber of perſons coming to this place, to be touched by the 
© queen's majeſty for the Evil, her majeſty commanded Dr. 
© 'Thomas Gardiner, her chief ſurgeon, to examine them 
« all particularly, which accordingly was done by him; of 
© whom but thirty appeared to have the Evil, which he cer- 
* tified by tickets as is uſual, and thoſe thirty were all 
touched that day privately, by reaſon of her majeſty's not 
© having a proper conveniency for the ſolemnity.” To make 
the thing the more ſerious, an Office is inſerted in the Litur- 
gy, to be uſed on this occaſion (a). W oy 
Engagement The beginning of the war in America proved unfortunate 
between through the loſs of vice-admiral Bembow. He was ſent into 
ee roy the Welt- Indies with a ſquadron of men of war, and ſta- 
Furchet, tioned at Jamaica to watch the enemy in thoſe parts. He 
failed from Port-Royat the 11th of July 1702, in order to 
Join rear-admiral Whetſtone. But having advice, on the 
14th, by the Colcheſter and Pendennis, who joined him that 
day, that du Caſſe was expected in thoſe ſeas, he went in 
ſearch of him. Du Caſſe was carrying the Spaniſh duke of 
Albuquerque to his government of Mexico, with a good 
number of troops on board. Bembow took and deſtroyed 
by the way eight or ten merchant-ſhips, and a man of war 
capable of carrying fifty guns. The 19th of Auguſt, he 
diſcovered du Caſſe with four large ſhips of war, a frigate of 
x thirty guns, which had been a Dutch fly-boat, a ſmall ſhip 
by full of ſoldiers, with a ſloop and three ſmall veſſels, Bem- 
4 | bow, giving him chace, and reſolving to fight him, diſpoſed 
1 his ſhips in the following line, the Defiance, captain Richard 
Kirby; the Pendennis, captain Thomas Hudſon ; the Wind- 
for, captain John Conſtable; the Breda, vice-admiral Bem- 
bow, with captain Fogg; the Greenwich, captain Cooper 
Wade; the Ruby, captain George Walton; and the Fal- 
mouth, captain Samuel Vincent. Being uneaſy to ſee ſome 
of his ſhips ſo long in coming up, and in diforder, and ob- 
ſerving that the Defiance and Windſor did not make any 


1:18 (a) Charles Barnard, the fur- ved all difficulties by telling his 
no. geon, who had made this touch- companions with a fleer : * Real- 
ing the ſubject of his raillery all * ly one could not have thouglt 

his | life-time, till he became it, if one had not ſeen it. 
body-ſurgeon at court, and Oldm, II. p. 302. 

found it a good perquiſite, fol- _ Om 
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haſte to come into their ſtation he ſent to them to make A 5 
Reiß fail, ** The right W 100 the admiral fteered 202-3. 
along ſide of the enemy, and endeavoured to keep near then,. 
though not with a defign to attack them before the Defiance 
was a-breaſt of the headmoſt ſhip. But, before this was 
done, the Falmouth in the rear attacked the fly-boat, and 
the Windfor the ſhip a- breaſt of her, as alſo did the Defiance. 
Soon after, the admiral was obliged to do the ſame, having 
received the fre of the French ſhip a-breaſt of him. The 
Defiance and Windſor, after they had received two or three 
broadſides from the enemy, broke from the line out of gun- 
ſhot. . The two ſternmoſt ſhips of the French lay upon the 
admiral, which very much galled him, the ſhips in the rear 
not coming up as they ought. It was four o'clock when-the 
engagement began, and it continued till it was dark. The 
admiral perceivitg, that the French would decline fighting, 


f they could, reſolved to purſue them; and believing that if 


he led himſelf on all tacks, the other captains, for ſhame, 
would not fail to follow his example, he ordered the follow- 
ing line of battle; the Breda, Defiance, Windſor, Green- 
wich, Ruby, Pendennis, and Falmouth. On the 20th, at 
break of day, the admiral was within gun-ſhot of the enemy ; 
but the other ſhips, except the Ruby alone, which was up 
with him, were Mies, four, and hve miles a- ſtern. At two 
in the afternoon, the ſea- breeze riſing, the enemy got into a 
line, making what fail they could. The other ſhips not 
coming up, the admiral, in the Breda, with the Ruby, plied. 
their chace-guns on them till night, when they left off, but 
kept them company all night. The 21ſt, at day-light, the 
admiral, being on the quarter of the ſecond ſhip of the ene- 
my, and within point-blank ſhot, the Ruby being a-head of 
him, the French ſhip fired at the Ruby, which ſhe returned. 
The two French ſhips which were a-head, fell of, there 
being little wind, and brought their guns to. bear on the 
Ruby. The Breda brought her guns to bear In, the French 
Wo and ſhattered her very-much, which obliged her to tow. 
off. But the Ruby was likewiſe ſo much ſhattered in ber 
maſts, ſails; and Tigging, that the admiral Was obliged. to. 
lie by her, and ſend beats to tow her off. This action held 
almoſt two hours, during which, the rear- ſnip of the enem 
was a-breaſt of the Defiance and Windsor, who never fired 
a gun, though within point- blank. At eight o'clock in the 
morning, a. gale of wind ſpringing up, the enemy made what 
fail they could, and the admiral cbaced them, in hopes to 
come up with them. At two that afternoon, the admiral 
Walt a H h 2 got 
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THE HISTORY 
Anne. got a-breaſt. of two of the ferhmoſt of the enemy's ſhips ; 
1702-3. and in hopes to diſable them in their maſts and rigging; he 


—ͤ äüY— 


began to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips; a- ſtern; but, 
lying a- breaſt of them, they pointed wholly at him, which 
galled his ſhip much in her rigging, and diſmounted two or 
three of the lower tier guns. However, the admiral made 
what way he could after the French, who uſed all poſſible 
ſhifts to avoid fighting. The 22d, at day-light, the Green- 
wich was about three leagues a- ſtern, though the ſignal for 
the line of battle was never ſtruck night nor day. The reſt 
of the ſhips were indifferently near, except the Ruby; the 
enemy being about a mile and a half a-head. At three in 
the afternoon, the wind turned to the ſouthward, which be- 
fore had been eaſterly. This gave the enemy the weather- 
gage; but, in tacking, the admiral fetched within gun-ſhot 
of the ſternmoſt of them, ſiring at each other; but, his line 
being much out of order, and ſome of his ſhips three miles 
a- ſtern, nothing more could be done. In the night the ene- 
my was very uheaſy, altering their courſes very often be- 
tween the welt and north. The 23d, about break of day, 
the enemy was about ſix miles a- breaſt of them; and the fly- 
boat ſeparated from the enemy out of ſight. At ten o'clock 
the enemy tacked, the wind being at cal north- eaſt, but va- 
riable. The admiral fetched within point-blank ſhot of two 
of them, paſſing broadſides at each other. Soon after he 
tacked, and purſued them what he could. The Ruby being 
diſabled, the admiral ordered her for Port-Royal. At eight 
that evening, the Engliſh ſquadron was about two miles di- 
ſtant from the enemy, they ſteering ſouth-eaſt, and very 
little wind; then at north-weſt, and variable. The admiral 
ſteered after them, but all his ſhips, except the: Falmouth, 
fell much a- ſtern. At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate. 
The 24th, at two in the morning, the admiral came up with- 
in call of the ſternmoſt, and fired a broadſide, which the 
French returned. At three o'clock, by a chain-ſhot, Bem- 
bow's right leg was broke in pieces, and he was carried 
down; but this brave man preſently ordered his cradle on the 
quarter-deck, and continued the fight till day, when a 
peared the ruins of a ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Fal- 
mouth aſſiſted in this affair very much, but no other fhup- 
Soon after day, the admiral ſaw the other part of the enemy 
coming towards him with a ſtrong eaſterly gale ; and at the 
ſame time theWindfor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, a-head ot 
the enemy, came to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, fired their 
broadſides, paſſed her, and ſtood to the fouthward. Then 


the 
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the Defiance followed them, came alſo to leeward of the diſ- Anne. 
abled ſhip, and fired part of her broadſide. The diſabled 1702-3. 
ſnip did not fire above twenty guns at the Defiance, before 
ſhe ran away before the wind, lowered both her topſails, and 
ran to leeward of the Falmouth, which was then a gun-ſhot 
to Jeeward of the admiral, knotting her rigging, without any 
regard to the ſignal of battle, Ihe enemy Rein the other 
two Engliſh ſhips ſtanding to the ſouthward, and expecting 
they would have tacked and ſtood with them, they brought 
to with their heads to the northward ; but, ſeeing theſe three 
ſhips did not tack, bore down upon the admiral, ran between 
the diſabled ſhip and him, and ſhot his main-top fail yard, 
and ſhattered his rigging much ; none of the other ſhips be- 
ing near him, nor taking any notice of the battle-ſignal, 
The captain of the Breda fired two guns at thoſe ſhips a-head, 
in order to put them in mind of their duty; and, on the 
other hand, the French, ſeeing this great diſorder, brought 
to, and lay by their own difabled ſhip, manned her again, 
and took her in tow. The Breda's rigging being much 
ſhattered, ſhe lay by till ten o'clock, and being then refitted, 
the admiral ordered the captain to purſue the enemy, wha 
was then about three miles diſtance to leeward, having the 
diſabled ſnip in tow, ſteering north-caſt, the wind at fouth 
ſouth-weſt: - The admiral, in the mean time, made all the 
fail after them he could, the battle-ſignal being ſtill out: 
But, the enemy taking encouragement from the behaviour 
of ſome of the Engliſh captains, the admiral ordered cap- 
tain Fogg to ſend to the captains to keep their line, and to 
behave themſelves like men. Upon this, captain Kirkby 
came on board the admiral, and preſſed him very earneſtly to 
deſiſt from any further engagement; which made the admi- 
ral deſirous to know the opinion of the other captains; and, 
accordingly, he ordered captain 1020 to make the ſignal for 
all the captains to come on board. Moſt of them concur- 
ring with captain Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the ad- 
miral, not being able to prevail with them to come to any 
vigorous reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture any further; 
though at this time, he was a broad-fide of the enemy, and 
had a fair opportunity of fighting them, the maſts and yards 
in a good condition, and few men killed, except thoſ: on 
board the Breda, | : 
|  "vAfter this unfortunate action, admiral] Bembow returned Four cane 
do Jamaica, where, on the 6th of October, he iſſued out a tains tied. 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and ſome captains, 
to hold a court-martial, for the trial of the captains, Kirkby, 
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179273 comardice,, breach of oxders,, and negled of duty in the late 
—D .. — engagement off Ca ke The court-martial ' held four 
days, and, upon full proof, Kirkby and Wade were . ſen- 

tenced to be ſhot to death, but the execution to be reſpited 

till ber majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. Conſtable was 

cleared by his own officers and men of cowardice; but, the 

other crimes being proved againſt him, he was caſhiered 

from the queen's ſervice, with impriſonment during her plea- 

ſure, And, as for Hudſon, he died, ſome, days before the 

trial. Captain Vincent, commander of the Falmouth, and 

captain Fogg, commander of the admiral's ſhip, were alſo 

tried for ſigning a paper with captain Kirkby and the ref 

againſt engaging the French, when there was io fair an op- 
portunity,. with probability of ſucceſs. But upon their al- 

ledging, that they did it only becauſe they were perſuaded, 
conſidering the cowardly. behaviour of thoſe captains, that, 

upon 44 engagement, they would wholly; deſert, and 

Jeave the admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, a prey to 

the enemy: And, upon the character given by the admiral 

and others, of their great courage and gallant behaviour in 

the battle, the court thought fit only to ſuſpend them from 

their employment in her majeſty's ſervice ; and withal, that 

their ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till the high admiral's 

- pleaſure ſhould be known. The queen confirmed the ſen- 

tence paſſed upon the captains Kirkby, Wage, and Con- 

ſtable, who were ſent to England in the Briſtol man of war; 

and, upon their arrival at Plymouth, on the 14th of April 

170g, the two firſt were immediately ſhot to death. . 

8 Admira] Bembow was very ſenſibly concerned at this dil- 
©. appointment, and, having languiſhed for ſome time, died at 
1!:it. ot Eu- laſt, on the fourth of November 1702, of the wounds 
rope, vol. vi. which he had received in the engagement, being extremely 
lamented, as one, of the braveſt and moſt experienced ſea- 
_ officers that England ever bred. He was born at Shrewſbury, 
in the county, of Salop, and educated in the free-ſchool there: 
A hol. his family was of good rank, yet it had been 
ſo reduced, that he was bound apprentice to a waterman. 
He aſterwards uſed the ſeas, and became a Privateer (as they 
. themlelyes called it) in the Weſt-Indics. In proceſs of time 
he was made maſter of attendance at Deptford, where he 
continued feyeral, years. In the late war he was employed 
in bombarding St. Malo, and by quick gradations raiſed. to be 
4 flag-officer, ang. n dae þ of a ſquadron to the Weſt- 
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ludies. He was 2 man of remarkable temperance, and ne 
e turally 
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utally charitable. As for his military virtues, he was bold Artifie: 
and daring, and undaunted in the midſt of _ In a 1702-3. 
letter to his wife, after the engagement, he tells her, that 
<'thelofs'of' his leg did not trouble him half ſo much, as the 
the villainous treachery of ſome of the captains under him, 

© which hindered him from totally deſtroying the French 
„ fquadron.* He was about fifty years old when he died. 
Not long after, colonel Daniel arrived at Port-Royal from $ucceſs ef 
Carolina, and brought account, that colonel Moore, gover- the Englith 
nor of that plantation, marched from Charles-Town in nig ef Er 
South-Carolina, with five hundred men, in order to attack a rope, vol. vii. 
colony of the Spaniards about three hundred miles diftant, 
called St. Auguſtin near the Gulph of Florida: He ſoon 
_ poſſeſſed himſelf of the town, the inhabitants retiring with 
their beſt effects into a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded by a ve 
deep and broad moat (in which they had laid up proviſions 
enough to laſt them four months) where they defended them- 
ſelves very obſtinately. It being impoſſible to take this fort by 
ſtorm, colonel] Moore cauſed it to be blocked up, and ſent 
colonel] Daniel to Port-Royal, to borrow a mortar and ſome 
ſhells to bombard it, and doubted not that he ſhould, by 
that means, ſoon force them to ſurrender. If this expedi- 
tion had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed to the 
fecurity of South-Carolina, there being no other place, from 
whence they could afterwards be diſturbed, except a fmall 
ſettlement, which the French called the Pallifadoes, about 
two hundred miles farther in the country to the weſtward. 
But ſome French and Spaniſh galleons being arrived at St. 
Auguſtin before the return of colonel Daniel, Moore was 
obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to return to his govern- 
ment by land, after having burnt the ſhip in which he 
came. 

Some time before, letters brought advice, that ſome fri- 
gates of Engliſh privatecrs attacked a place called Toulon, 
on the continent, about ten leagues from Carthagena, which 
— took, plundered, and burnt. Thence they failed to 
Caledonia, went up the river Darien, and fo conforting with 
the Indians, were carried by them, in twelve days march, to 
the gold mines at Santa Cruz de Cana near Santa Maria. 
The ninth day of their march, they came to an out-guard 
of ten men, which the Spaniards had at ſome diſtance from 
the place, of whom they took nine; but the other eſcaping 
gave notice at the mines of their approach, upon which the 
richelt of the inhabitants retired from thence with their mo- 
ney and jewels, However, the Engliſh party, which con- 

h 4 ſiſted 
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4.88 THE HISTORY 
Anne. ſiſted of about four hundred men, being come up, took the 
1702-3. fort, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the mines, where there re- 
— mained about ſeventy negroes, whom they ſet. to work, and 
— continued there one and twenty, days, in which they got 
above eighty pounds weight of gold duſt. They alſo found 
ſeveral parcels of plate, which the inhabitants had buried at 
leaving that place. The Engliſh, at their departure, burnt 
all the town, except the church, and returned to their ſloops, 
bringing away the Negroes. Some went further up the river 
in their floops, having a deſign upon another gold mine, 
called Chocoa; and two of the floops, commanded by Plow- 
man and Grandy, failing towards Cuba, landed near Tri- 
nidado; and with an hundred and fifty men took the town, 
burnt a great part of it, and brought off a very conſiderable 
| booty. 90 | 

Co lrington's On the 5th of March, colonel Codrington, governor of 
rv the Leeward Iſlands in America, came with the land forces 
ag under his command on board a ſquadron of men of war, 
Hit. of Eur, with divers privateers, and other veſlels, before the iſland of 
vil. vii. Guadalupe, receiving ſeveral fhot from the ſhore, though 
without doing any other miſchief, than killing one man, and 
wounding a boy. The colonel ſtood off till the xoth, wait- 
ing for the Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſſels that carried the 
proviſion and ammunition. Upon the 12th, colonel Byam, 
with his own regiment, and two hundred of colonel Whe- 
tham's men, landed by break of day, at a place called Les 
Petits Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoſition, but 
ſoon conſtrained the enemy to retire. About nine in the 
morning, colonel] Whetham landed in a bay to the north- 
ward of a town called La Bayliffe, where he met with a vi- 

gorous reſiſtance from all the enemy's forces, poſted in ve 
good and advantageous breaſt-works, plying the Engliſh 
with their great and ſmall ſhot; yet, notwithſtanding all 
their fre, the Engliſh marched up to their intrenchments 
with their_muſkets thouldered, not firing a ſhot till they 
could lay the muzzles of their guns upon the enemy's breaſt- 
Works. Here the Engliſh: had three captains killed, before 
they made themſelves maſter's of the enemy's intrenchments; 
which they did about noon, and in an hour after, of La 
Baylifte, and the Jacobines church, which the enemy had 
fortified, and of ten pieces of their cannon. About two the 
Engliſh took a platform with three pieces of cannon; and 
the marine regiment attacked the Jacobine plantation and 
breaſt-work all along the Jacobines river, which the enemy 
quitted upon the firing of two vollies only of ſmall ſhot 264 
| them. 
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” them. The next day the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of the Anne. 
| + t town called Baſſe-Terre, and forced the enemy to re- 1702-3- 
| A. inc the caſtle and fort, which they defended till the third 

of April, and SES blowing them up, retired to the moun- 
tains. The Engliſh had now nothing to do but to ſend out 
parties to burn and Ceftroy the enemy's houſes, works, ſugar- 
canes, and proviſions, to ravage the country, and to bring in 
what cattle and plunder they could find; after which oy 
burnt the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, too 
the beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat without 
the loſs of a man, and, reimbarking, returned to St. Chri- 
ſtopher's (b). But to return to Europe. 

Whilſt the quecn was beſtowing her favours on the Alterations 
Church. party in England, ſome alterations were made in "rr ovary 
Scotland, which were as advantageous: to the Anti-revolu- ; 
tioners and Epiſcopalians, as they were diſpleaſing to the 
Preſbyterians. The earl of Marchmont, lord chancellor; 
the earl of Melvil, preſident of the council; earl of Selkirk, 
lord regiſter; Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſton, treaſurer- 
deputy ; Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, juſtice-clerk; earl 
of Leven, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and the earl 
of Hyndford, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, were all laid 
aſide. On the other hand, the duke of Queenſberry, and 
the lord viſcount Tarbat, were made ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
the earl of Scafield, chancellor; the marquis of Annandale, 
preſident of the council; the earl of Tullibardin, (afterwards 
duke of Athol) lord privy-ſcal; the lord Boyle, treaſurer- 
deputy; Mr. Roderick Mackenzy, of Preſton-hall, juſtice- 
clerk; Sir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, lord-regiſter; 


bh) Father Daniel, though he 


mentions this deſcent of the 
Engliſh on Guadalupe, conceals 
all theſe circumſtances to their 
advantage, and pretends, that 
they were repulſed with loſs by 
the ſieur Auger, governor of 
the iſland,, Monſieur de Larrey 
ſays, that monſieur Gabaret ar- 
ning at Fort St. Mary's with 
two frigates, a flute, nine ar- 
med barks, and ſeven hundred 
men for the aſſiſtance of the in- 
habitants, the Engliſh did not 
think themſelves a force ſuſhi 
dient to withſtand them, and 


therefore reimbarked. The au- 
thor of the Britiſh Empire in 
America, Vol. II. 187, aſſerts, 
That all the ſucceſſes of this 
expedition were rendered fruit- 
leſs, by ſome unhappy diffe- 
rences among the commanders 
though ſomerhing muſt be im- 
— to the vigorous defence of 
the French, and the ſickneſs of 


the Engliſh ſoldiers; which 


obliged the general to reimbark 


his men, after they were ſo 


near = a conqueſt of the 
whole iſlan , 


and 
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Anne. and the earl of March, govertior of Edinburgh-caſtle. 1 
1702-3. though all theſe, except the earl of March, had, at or finde 
— the revolution, been deeply engaged againſt the intereſ t 
king James and his family; yet the duke of Queenſberry nn 

his two dependants, the lord Boyle and Sir James Murray, 
pretended to be quite of another mind: The marquis of An. 

nandale, earl Seafiëld, and viſcount Farbat, valued chem 

ſelves upon having, once, oppoſed king William stand be 

marquis, every body believed, would, if kindly dealt with, 

go along with the prevailing party. But, before this change 

in the miniſtry was perfected, the ſcantineſs of the funds pro- 

vided by the laſt parliament, and the difficulties in collecting 

them, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to call a new parlia- 

ment to fit in the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore the 

earl of Seaheld, then ſecretary of ſtate, came down from 

London to Scotland, to influence the elections, which, by x 
concurrence. of ſeveral accidents were ſo managed, that 2 

— number of Anti- revolutioners were choſen than had 

n known in any former parliament. At the ſame time, 

duke Hamilton, and ſome others, who had been the greateſt 
perſecutors of the Preſbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the Epiſ- 

copal clergy, and obtained. from the queen a letter to the 
privy-council of Scotland, wherein, among other things, ſhe 

ſaid: We do, in the firſt place, recommend to your care 

the church now eſtabliſhed by law, in it's ſuperior and infe- 

< rior judicatures, ſuch as ſeſſions, Preſbyters, ſynods, and 

0 S aſſemblies; as alſo in the exerciſe of their holy 
| functions, and. in what concerns their perſons and benefices. 
. We are informed, that there are many Diſſenters who, 
N < albeit they differ from the eſtabliſhed church in opinion, as 
I i to church government and form, yet are of the Proteſtant 
no! © Reformed Religion, ſome of which are in poſſeſſion of bene- 
I | « fices, and others exerciſe their worſhip in meeting-houſes. It 
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N © js our royal pleaſure, that they ſhould be directed to live ſuita- 
WH © bly to the Reformed Reli ion, which they profeſs, ſubmil- 

ll © ſively to our laws; decently and regularly with relation to the 
* Church. eſtabliſhed by law, as good Chriſtians and ſubjects; 
© and, in ſo doing, that they be protected in the peaceable 
< poſleflion- of their religion, and in their perſons and eſtates, 
according to the laws of the kingdom. And we recom- 
mend to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed diſcipline their living 
© in brotherly love and communion with ſuch Dill: 
3 | 


En- 
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Encouraged by theſe expreſſions and the queen's repeated Anne. 
aſſurances, that ſhe would maintain the church of England, 1702-3. 
and even the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and 
privileges; the Epiſcopal clergy framed an addreſs, to which, {69 of 
with great pains and many indirect methods, they procured Epifcopal 
many ſubſcriptions, and which was 'preſented to the queen, clergy. 
the 1 Ich of March, by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, introduced Hitt. of 


by the duke of Queenſberry (who nine days before had been . 


appointed high-commiſſioner) and viſcount Tarbat (c). 


he queen, in her anſwer, aſſured them of her protection, The queen's 
and endeavours to fupply their neceſſities as far as conveniently 


ſhe could, and recommended to them to live in peace and 


Chriſtian love with the clergy, who were 


law inveſted 


with the church- government in her ancient kingdom of Scot- 


land. | 


en Ties addreſs was as fol- 


Lows ail noo 

„We, your majeſty's moſt 
bumble, Satiful, loyal, and 
moſt obedient ſubjects, look on 
it as no ſmall bleſſing to have a 
queen of our ancient race of 
kings, who has always been a 
patrern'of virtue, and a conſtant 
ſupporter and owner of the true 
Reformed Orthodox Religion; 
and who, ſince her coming to 
the crown of her illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, has ſhewn ſuch good 
and generous inclinations to 
make her ſubjects live hap- 
pily, that we have preſumed 
moſt humbly to addreſs your 
majeſty to take into your royal 
conſideration the condition of 


the ſubjeAs of! the Epiſcopal | 


perſuanon in this kingdom. It 
1s not unknown to yoùr majeſty, 
the hard meaſure and diſcou- 
ragements they met with of late 
years, particularly thoſe of the 
clergy , though they have always 
behaved themſelves (as their 
principles oblige them to do) 
peaceably and ſubmiſſively to 
ſupreme authority. 


May it therefore pleaſe your 
ſacred majeſty to take thoſe into 
your royal protection, and give 
liberty to ſuch pariſhes, where 
all or moſt of the heritors and 
inhabitants are of the Epiſcopal 


perſuaſion, to call. place, and 
give bene fices to minifters of their 


own principles, which the Preſby- 
terians themſelves can have no 
reaſon to complain of; for, if the 


plurality, they pretend to, be 


true, by this act of Grace, nei- 
ther their churches nor benefices 
are in hazard: Which favour 
will oblige us more and more, 
out of gratitude as well as duty, 
to ſend up our prayers to Al- 
mighty God, that the ſame good 
providence, which places your 
majeſty upon the throne, and 
has bleſſed the beginning of 
your reign with ſuch glorious 
fucceſs, may preſerve your ma- 


jeſty for a blefling to theſe 


lands ; and that we may never 


want a true. Proteſtant of the 
ſame royal blood. to govern us 


while ſun and moon endure.” 


The | 
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1702-3. 


Proclama - 
mation of 
indemnity, 


Proceedings 
in the par- 
Jiament of 
Scotland, 


tion of time for their coming home to accept of | this grace, 


T0 12 MS, 

+, ² Ne" the bY 
The next thing, which the enemies of the revolution im- 
proved to their 2 was a proclamation of indemnity 
publiſhed by the queen, on the 6th of March, -1702-3. lt 
was ſet up for a maxim by the new miniſtry, that all the Ja. 
cobites were to be invited home; and therefore the proclama- 
tion was of a very large extent, indemnifying all perſons for 
all treaſons committed before April laſt, without any limita- 


and without demanding any ſecurity of them for the future, 
Upon this, conſiderable numbers of Jacobites came over to 
Scotland from St. Germains and other parts of France, 
though they had forfeited their lives to the Jaw by correſpon- 
ding with the enemy, and practiſing againſt the government 
in king William's reign. Some of them pretended to be new 
converts, and together with others at home, who had ſtood 
out all king William's time, qualified themſelves to fit in par- 
liament by taking the oaths, The Anti-revolutioners, being 
proud of this acceſſion of ſtrength, thought themſelves in a 
condition to preſcribe terms to the government, and carried 
matters to an unaccountable height.. | 

This was the poſture of affairs in Scotland, before and at 
the time, when the queen found it neceſſary - to. ſatisfy the 
nation by calling a new parliament. The Epiſcopal party 
thought themſelves ſo ſecure of a majority, that they every 
where gave out, they ſhould be able to vote down Prelſbytery, 
and to reſtore patronages, or at leaſt to carry a toleration, 
ſo as their own clergy might be called to benefices, as well 
as the Preſbyterians. Nor did their confidence terminate in 
humbling the Preſbyterians of Scotland, but they flattered 
themſelves alſo with the hopes of mortifying the Revolution- 
party of the Church of England ; and this they were promp- 
ted to expect by a north-country clergymen, turned out it 
1694 for refuſing the oaths to king William, whom they hat 
ſince employed as their agent at London, and who, upon the 
death of that prince, in a letter to thoſe, who employed hm 
in Scotland, expreſſed himſelf thus: The Church of Eng- 
land was ſo much out of order during the late reign, that ! 
< will take ſome time to put matters right, which her majclty 
is firmly reſolved to fee to with all convenient haſte. I bus 
they endeavoured to ſpread the belief, that the queen wi 
their friend, while the greateſt part of them not only refuſed 
to ſwear allegiance to her, hut ſome of thoſe, who had taben 
the oaths, made no ſcruple openly to confeſs, © that the) 
© ſwore to her only as a Tutrix or Regent, during the mino- 
6. rity of her ſuppoſed brother.“ By this it appears, that the 


whole 
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whole kingdom of Scotland was in a ferment at the ſitting Anne. 
down of the parliament. ' The country-party (which took 1702-3. 
its riſe from the affair of Darien, and had diſputed the lega- 
lity of the continuance of the convention-parliament) of 
which\duke' Hamilton and the marquis of 'Iweedale were the 
leaders; inſiſted upon the redreſs of thoſe grievances, which 
the country laboured under in the former reign. The Preſ- 
byterians in — and others of revolution principles, who 
were headed by the duke of Argyle, were alarmed at the bold 
proceedings 'of the Anti-revolutioners, of whom the earl of 
Hume was chief. This divided the country party among 
themſelves; for, moſt of that party in the late reign being 
Revolution-men, they were jealous of the new acceffion of 
Anti- revolutioners; and therefore it was not poſſible for them 
to concert meaſures together. Their jealouſtes were heigh- 
tened by new difcoveries, which the Anti-revolutioners had 
made of their ſentiments in council and elſewhere : That 
they were againſt ratifying the ſeveral ſteps of the revolution, 
and the proceedings of king William's parliament on that 
head; but thought beſt to pals it over as a thing extraordinary 
and out of courſe ; and alledged, that all parties might be ſafe 
enough under the ſhelter of her majeſty's general indemnity. 
| The Revolutioners knowing well, that, according to the old 
conſtitution of the kingdom, general pardons granted out of 
parliament afford but little ſafety, when queſtioned in parlia- 
ment, deſpiſed the motion, and thought fit to leave thoſe 
to plead the indemnity,. who believed they needed it, but 
conceived themſelves not to be of that number, and therefore 
reſolved upon à parliamentary ratification of the revolution. 
This they judged to be the moſt effectual way to prevent 
| atter-blows/from the oppoſite party, whoſe deſigns became 
more ſuſpicious by their inſiſting on a diſſolution of the gar- 
nion of Inverlochy, which was a great curb upon the Popiſh 
Highlanders, and rigid Prelatiſts of the north, the great 
| ſtrength of the Anti- revolution party. 
In this diſpoſition of affairs the parliament met at Edin- 1703. 
burgh, the bth' of May 1703, and the duke of Queenſberry, 
her majeſty's commiſſioner, having taken his ſeat on the 
- throne;”: the 's letter was read, wherein ſhe recom- 
; mended to them to raiſe a ſupply for the forces, to encourage 
trade, and to proceed with wiſdom, prudence, and unani- 
u (d). Then the lord high-commiſſioner, and the ear] 
de) See the account of the burgh, May 6, 1703, publiſhed 
Proceedings of the parliament in 1704, and alſo Lockhart's 
el Scotland, which met at Edin- Memoirs, 


of 
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Anne. of: Seafield, lord chancellor, made ſpeeches, — upon 
1703. the heads of the queen's letter. This done, duke Hamilton, 
— fc a {pc} proper to the ſubject, offered the draught of a 
bill, for 'recognizing her majeſty's undoubted right and title 
to the imperial erown of Scotland, according to the declara- 
tion of the eſtates of the * ey: containing the claim of 
right, which was received and read the firſt time, and a ſe- 
cond reading unanimouſly ordered, the 1 5th of May, when 
the queen's advocate, Sir James Stuart, offered an additions 
clauſe, „That it ſhould be treaſon to quarrel her majeſty 
tight and title to the erown, or her exerciſe of the go- 
cc yernment from her actual entry to the ſame.” This clauſe 
being read, it was urged by ſome, that it was diſhonourable 
to her majeſty, becauſe it implied, that the houſe were giving 
her majeſty an indemnity for the aftings and exercife of het 
power ſince her acceſſion to the throne. It was anſwered, that 
the words meant only in general her majeſty's right to exerciſe 
her power. To which it was replied, that, whatever was the 
meaning of thoſe, who had offered the clauſe, yet the words 
could admit of no ſuch meaning, unleſs either the laſt part of 
the clauſe was altered thus, her being in the exerciſe of the 
© government.” To this it was again anſwered, in behalf of 
the clauſe, That by the late queen Mary's death, without 
heirs of her body, the right of ſucceſſion came to the queen; 
upon the proſpect of king William's death, ſeeing by the en- 
tail ſhe was to ſucceed © before any children” of his body. 
But that the exerciſe did never accrue to her till his actual 
death and her actual acceſſion; and that therefore it was pro- 
per, not only © to recognize her right to the ſucceſſion ;” but 
alſo © to recognize her actual exerciſe,” and to ſecure it by a 
ſanction of treaſon. To this it was replied by the duke of 
Hamilton's friends, that theſe rights ſpoken of did not import 
any other, than the apparent right of an heir before or atter 
his immediate predeceſſor's death; the firſt of which naturally 
vaniſhes upon the exiſtence of the ſecond. That the act, 25 
at firſt offered, fully recognized theſe and all manner of 
rights, which were or could be in her majeſty's perſon ; but 
that the clauſe now offered did moſt diſhonourably ſuperadd a 
ratification and ſanction of her majeſty's exerciſe, and mult 
point at one of theſe three things : Firſt, either it ſuppoſed, 
that there had been ſomething Lame and Defective in her 
majeſty's Right and Title above-mentioned, which had been, 
fince her Actual Succeſſion, ſupplied by her majeſty's acts o 
Adminiſtration and exerciſe, and therefore her exerciſe wi 
propoſed to be ratified towards validating her infirm title 
But, as there was not the leaſt defect in her majeſty's ! gh 
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That, hy the ſecond place, the clauſe inſinuated, that her 
majeſty, fuer her acceſſion, had Exerciſed ſome acts of ad- 
miniſtrstien: to indemnify which, a vote of this houſe 
ſeemed, nec That, whatever might be charged upon 
the miniſtty, it was the higheſt indignity done to her ma- 


jeſty, to expoſe. her exerciſe of her royal power to the leaſt 


ſuſpicion by ſuch a clauſe. And, in the laſt place, no other 
reaſons could be given for the tenaciouſneſs of the miniſtry in 
promoting a clauſe ſo diſhonourable to the queen, but that 
they themſelves mult be conſcious, that, contrary to law, 


F they, had been inſtrumental in adviſing her majeſty, © to exer- 

ie ſome acts of, adminiſtration,” ſuch as the calling toge- 
ther che late parliament, which had continued during all the 

time cf the late reign,” and promoting in it ſome E 


ommiſ- 
ſons, Laws, and Powers, beyond the limitations, which de- 
termined the being, and circumſcribed the power of that par- 
liament.;s And, being ſenſible, that their advice might very 


E juſtly. rcbound upon themſelves, they ſhuffled in this diſno- 
noutable clauſe, hoping, under the name of her majeſty's 


© exerexſe,” to ſhelter themſelves : But that, whatever might 
become. & this clauſe at this time, it was hoped, that the 
vidom. of the houſe would, in due time, paſs a cenſure on 
t"pſe. edviers, which were like to diſcompoſe her majeſty's 
dun and endanger the welfare of the nation. The duke of 
Hamilton goncluded with ſaying, © That he had the honour 
* of offering this act for recognizing her majeſty's authority, 
right, and utle; that he had been in hopes, that fo dutiful 


u act would have paſſed the vote of this houſe with all 
inen ebeartulneſs ; and that he was both ſorry and 
fſurprized to find any thing thrown in, which could create 
cle leit demur in it; but let thoſe anſwer for it, who were 
 * the authors» After a long debate, it was again moved, 


that inſtead of the words, her exerciſe of the government, 


— 


Lerciſe of the government.“ But, by the concurrence of the 
Cavaliers, it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that the 
chauſe brought in by the queen's advocate ſhould be added to 
the act, which, on the 19th of May, was touched by the 
© ſceptre, and made a law (e); but, before that was done 


duke 


le) The act ran thus: The rious memory, the crown and 


| ellates of parliament conſider- royal dignity of this kingdom is 
© Ig, that, by the death of the by right devolved upon queen 
4 late king William of ever glo. Anne, our preſent gracious ſo- 


vereign, 


435 


andeitley therefore this clauſe was unneceſſary and dangerous. Anne 


1703. 


te following words right be added, her being in the ex- Lockhart. 
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Anne duke Hamilton deſired, That it ſhould be remembered, 
1703. that, at this act, it was expreſsly declared, that 
—— © the meaning of the advocate's clauſe could affect only the 
© queen's exerciſe of her government, and not the actings of 

© her miniſtry: And that, therefore, whatever challen 
© might be given afterwards to the illegality of the actings of 
© the late parliament, might not be conſidered as a violation 

© of this act.” 4 

After the act had received the royal aflent, the ear! of 
Hume, who was one of thoſe, that had qualified him ſince 
king William's death, preſented the draught of an act for the 
ſupply, but, before it was read, the marquis of 'T weedalz 
ſaid, that he had an overture to make to the houſe, which he 
hoped would, by reaſon of its importance, be preferred to all 
other buſineſs. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that the 
draught and overture ſhould both be read, provided, that no- 
1 ſhould be ſpoken to either. And accordingly the act 
for ſupplying was read, as was afterwards the marquis of 
T weedale's overture © for a reſolve of parliament, that, before 
© all other buſineſs, the parliament might proceed to make 
* ſuch conditions of government, and regulations in the con- 
© ſtitution of this kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of 
© her majeſty and heirs of her body, as ſhould be neceſſary 
for the preſervation of their lon and liberty.” Both 

which overtures were ordered to lie on the table. | 
The compliance of the Cavaliers with the court in the Act 
of Recognition was extremely cenſured by many of their 
party ; but they were induced to gratify the queen in this 
point, out of expectation of being intruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of affairs; for which reaſon it was likewiſe unani- 
mouſly reſolved, in a full meeting, that the earl of Hume 
ſhould the next day make the motion for a ſupply. And, 
upon theſe accounts, the duke of Queenſberry renewed his 
engagement to ſtand firmly by them, and inform the queen 


Lockhart, 


vereign, conform to the decla- 
tion of the eſtates of this king- 
dom ; therefore the eſtates of 

arliament for themſelves, and 
in the name and behalf of the 
whole ſubjects of this kingdom, 
aſſert, recognize, and acknow- 
age, her majeſty's undoubted 
right and title to the imperial 
crown of this kingdom, and 
her majeſty, with advice and 


conſent of the ſaid eftates of 
parliament, doth ſtatute aud 
declare, that it is, and ſhall be 
high-treaſon in any of the ſub- 
reds of this kingdom, to dif 
own, quarrel, or impugn he! 
majeſty's right and title to the 
crown of this kingdom, or het 
© exerciſe of the government 
thereof, from her actual ci! 


© into the ſame.” 
what 
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with a deſign to ſupport the earl of Hume's motion. A few 
minutes after, the duke of Argyle, marquis of Annandale, 
and earl of Marchmont, waited upon the high-commiſſioner, 
and, withdrawing privately with him, told him, That 
they had been that morning with a conſiderable number 
of parliament-men, wherein it was reſolved to move for an 


Annandale, and other Revolutioners and Preſbyterians. 
While he was in this ſuſpence, the duke of Argyle, who had 
more intereſt with him than any other perſon, ſoon returned, 
and, in a private converſation, repreſented to him the impro- 
bability of his ſucceeding by the methods, which he was then 
upon: and dexteroufly awakened his jealouſy of the duke of 
Hamilton, who, notwithſtanding what had happened of late, 
bad more intereſt with the Cavaliers than any other, and 
who, as ſoon as they had gained their point, was likely to 


* « ſupply, which they were certain to carry; but firft they 
thought fit to acquaint his grace with the deſign, and atk 
dis concurrence.” The duke begged them to forbear, be- 
| cauſe he had now an opportunity of obtaining a ſupply ; and, 
F if he ſlipped that, he might never have another; and, pro- 

miſed, that, when this was over, he would go into whatever 


* than it ſhould proceed from the Cavaliers: and thus they left 
che high-commiſſioner in great perplexity, who durſt not 
venture to puſh the act of ſupply, knowing, that the duke 
of Hamilton and his party would join the duke of Argyle and 
his friends, and ſo the act would be rejected. On the other 
hand, he foreſaw, what Sir James NI 
had that morning intimated to him, That, if he ſupported 
the duke of Argyle in his deſigns, the Cavaliers would leave 
bim; by which means his intereſt would be diminiſhed, and 
be be obliged to depend on the duke of Argyle, marquis of 


4 ng abandoned by the Yuke of Argyle and the marquis of An- 
4 | I 1 | 
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what fignal ſervices they had done. But this good correſ- 
.ondence did not laſt long; for, within two or three days, 
the duke's deportment induced many of the Cavaliers to ſuſ- 

his ſincerity. A writer of that party is of opinion, that 
the duke was once ſeriouſly embarked with them, but left 
them upon this occaſion, On the day the earl of Hume was 
to move for a ſupply, his grace called a council, and ac- 
quainted them of it; with which all agreeing, they adjourned 


© act ratifying the Revolution, and another the Preſbyterian 
© government, and preſs to have them preferred to the act of 


they propoſed. But the others refuſed to comply, being ra- 
ther willing, that there ſhould be no ſupply granted at all, 


urray of Philiphaugh 


S 


decome their leader. This, together with the dread of be- 


OL. XY, 


nandale, 
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q | Anne. nandale, wrought ſo powerfully with the high-commiſioner, 
1 1703. 
1 


that, from that moment, he reſolved to deſert the Cavaliers; 
but, the better to carry on his deſigns, he reſolved at the 
ſame time to diſſemble, as much as poſſible, with them, 
which however availed him but little. 

On the 26th of May, the commiſſioner from the throne 


informed the houſe, That having now fate twenty days, 


« he did not doubt but they were all convinced, that the 
&« preſent ſtate of affairs required a competent ſupply for 
maintaining the army: That the act, offered a week be- 
6 fore for that purpoſe, had ever ſince lain upon the table: 
« Wherefore he defired, that it might be now read; and 
« promiſed, that they ſhould have full time afterwards al. 
„ lowed them to go upon other buſineſs.” Notwithſtanding 
this ſpeech, it was moved, that, before the ſupply, the mar- 
quis of Tweedale's overture ſhould be taken into conſidem- 
tion. Upon this the debate turned into a competition, W hether 
the Act of Supply, or the Overture, ſhould firſt take place? 
In behalf of the Overture, was urged the great importance d 
it; and in behalf of the Supply, the neceſſity of it, and the 
commiſſioner's promiſe, that after the firſt reading of the 
Supply-Act, there ſhould be time given for other bufinek, 
To this a member anſwered, <* That he had all the deference 
« imaginable for the lord commiſhoner's aſſurances, and 
« doubted not but the whole houſe had the ſame; but he 
© doubted extremely, that his grace could be maſter of him. 
<« ſelf in that point. Who knows (added he) but that, at 
< ter all his grace's good purpoſes, the treaſurer of England 
% may cauſe to adjourn the houſe, when he ſhall think ft, 
„ notwithſtanding all the aſſurances, which the miniſtry can 
« give. It is too well felt, that the influence of foreign 
* counſels, from one corner of the world or other, have de- 
e termined Scots affairs for theſe many years; and there ö 
<* no appearance of diſcontinuing theſe practices. He con- 
cluded, That from the matter of this Overture might art 
e ſuch ſettlements, as might make a Scots nation ſtand upon 
& a Scots bottom; and therefore it was fit to prefer the con- 
£6 ſideration of it to any other buſineſs whatſoever.” (a). 


(a) Another member urged, 
upon the point of the abrupt 
adjournment of the parliament, 
That it muſt ſtill be freſh in 


every man's memory, that in- 


ſults were made upon the ſove· 


reignty and independency a 
this nation, in the matter © 
their late trading company be 

before their ſettlement in D* 
rien by the legal actings of the 


Scots parliament, and by if 


; After ſeveral warm ſpeeches and long debates, the houſe Anne. 
came to this refolve, © That the parliament will proceed to 1703. 
© make ſuch acts, as are neceſſary or fit for ſecuring our re- 
© ligion, liberty, and trade, before any act for ſupply, or any May 28, 
© other -buſineſs whatſoever.” Whereupon the marquis of 
Athol offered, an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in 
« caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe,” But, before it was read, 
the duke of Argyle offered his act, ratifying the late revo- 
jution, and all the acts following thereupon ; Mr. Fletcher, 
of Salton, an act, containing ſeveral limitations upon the 
ſucceſſion, after the death of her majeſty, and the heirs of 
her body; the earl of Rothes, an act, that, after her ma- 
jelty's death, and failing heirs of her body, no perſon com- 
1ng to the crown of Scotland, being at the ſame time king 
or queen of England, ſhould, as king or queen of Scotland, 


. have power to make peace or war, without the conſent of 
parliament; the earl of Marchmont, an act for ſecuring the 
true Proteſtant religion and Preſbyterian government ; and 
; Sir Patrick Johnſon, an act, allowing the importation of all 
forts of wines, and other foreign liquors : All which acts 
7 were placed, and ordered to lie on the table, 
. On the iſt of June, an act for toleration to all Proteſ- | 
1 « tants, in the exerciſe of religious worſhip,” preſented by Wi 
, the earl of Strathmore, being read, a ſtrong repreſentation Wo 
. was offered againſt it, in the name, and at the appointment ll | 
| 1 
f ſcandalous memorials given in tain, that this had raiſed an in- Ill 
by the Engliſh reſident at Ham- ſuperable jealouſy in the Scots || 
0 burgh, moſt falſely repreſenting nation, which could not fail, | 
1 the Scots company as private ſome time or other, to break 1 
0 perſons, having no authority; forth into conſequences dange- 4 
e. as alſo, by the ſaid reſident's rous to both nations. And 1 | 
j uling threatening denunciations therefore he concurred with Li 
n. and expreſſions againſt the Ham- thoſe noble and worthy mem- 
' burghers, if they ſhould enter bers in promoting the overture, 1 
on into any trading, ſociety with from which he ſhould expect, Ll 
* them: And likewiſe, after that that ſome laws ſhould be enact- 1 
company was ſettled in Darien, ed towards regulating the ad- 1 
ot by their molt barbarous and in- miniſtration and government at T4 
human execution of ſome pro- home, as might deliver a Scots 1 | 
; clamations ifſued out againſt prince and miniſtry from foreign "WH 
them. That, whether theſe moſt influence, and might thereby Wy 
mjurtous ſtretches were calcu. compoſe thoſe hurtful jealouſies, | 


lated really for the ſake of an 
interelt altogether foreign to this 


® and, it was not proper here to 
diſpute; but, that it was cer- 


in all times coming, to the mu- 


tual peace and quiet ofthe whole 
iſland,” 


Iiz of 
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words: That they were perſuaded, that to ena a tole- 


—— nation for thoſe of the Epiſcopal way (which God of his 


infinite mercy avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by x 
© Jaw, and would bring upon the promoters thereof, and 
< their families, the dreadful guilt of all thoſe fins and per- 
c nicious effects, that might enſue thereupon.” The pro- 
moters of the Toleration finding by this repreſentation, 
that it was like to meet with great oppoſition, agreed not to 
inſiſt upon it, leſt thereby they ſhould offend and loſe many, 
who at preſent ſided with them againſt the court. 

Thus, not only all the hopes of the Epiſcopal party for a 
Toleration (which ny had made no doubt of carrying) 
were entirely Joſt, and every thing relating to the Church 
continued in the ſame ſtate in which it was during the late 
reign, but the Preſbyterians got a new law in their favour, 
which gave them as firm a ſettlement, and as full a ſecurity 
as law could give. For, on the 3d of June, an act paſſed 


©) ut ot IE 


for e e true reformed Proteſtant religion, and con- 


firming Pre 


yterian church government and diſcipline, by 


kirk ſeſſions, preſbyteries, provincial ſynods, and general al- 
ſemblies, as agreeable to the word of God, and the only 


overnment of Chriſt's church within this kingdom (b). 


or was this all. For, on the 7th of June, the parliament 


{b) Lockhart, in his Me- 
moirs, ſays, many members ar- 
gued againſt it, but none with 
more ſpirit than Sir David Cun- 
ningham of Milcraig, who ur- 
ged, That it was uncharitable 


to affirm. as this act did, that 


the Preſbyterian government 
* was theonly Church of Chriſt,” 
To this the marquis of Lothian 
replied, © 'That the clauſe was 
right, ſince he was ſure the 
* Preſbyterian government was 
© the beſt part of the Chriſtian 
* religion;* which raifed great 
mirth in the houſe. However, 
the act paſſed ; but it was evi- 


dent, that the Preſbyterian party 


was not ſo conſiderable as had 
been 1magined ; and that, if the 
queen had been as Epiſcopal in 
Scotland as in England, ſhe 


might eaſily have overturned 
Preſbytery. For at this time the 
houſe conſiſted of about two 
hundred and forty members, 


thirty of whom voted againſt | 


the act, and eighty-two were 
Non-liquets, which laſt were all 
Epiſcopal, but choſe to be ſilent, 
either becauſe there was not 
then a formed deſign againſt 
Preſbytery, or in order to pleaſe 
the court; ſo that, properly 
ſpeaking, there was not a plu- 
rality of above ſixteen voices for 
the at; among whom ſuch, a3 
the duke of Hamilton, the earl 
of Eglington, and many others, 
were no ways Preſbyterians ; {0 
that, had the queen deſigned to 
introduce Epiſcopacy, it wo 
not have been any hard tak !0 
have done it, 


pro- 
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roceeded to conſider the duke of Argyle's act, which con- Anne. 
Fited of three clauſes : For ratifying A, perpetuating the firſt 1703. | 


„ 


act of king William's parliament, that the three eſtates then 
met together were a lawful and free parliament : For decla- 
ring it high treaſon to diſown the authority of that parliament, 
or to endeavour, by writing, or ſpeaking, or other open act 
or deed, to alter or innovate the Claim of Right, or any ar- 
ticle thereof. The two firſt clauſes were agreed to without 
any oppoſition 3 but the third, relating to the Claim of 
Right, raiſed a very warm debate. It was alledged, that 
many libels had been ſpread, reflefting on the Claim of 
Right, and tending to unhinge the preſent happy ſettlement. 
To which it was anſwered, That there were ſtanding laws, 
© by which the authors of ſuch libels might be puniſhed ; 
© but that the import of ſuch a general and peremptory clauſe 
© would be of moſt dangerous conſequence : That it would 
« fetter men in their common converſation, which, though 
© never ſo innocent, might, by theſe words, * endeavour b 
writing or ſpeaking,” bring all the ſubjects, whether in 
the miniſtry or not, into daily ſnares ; and, in ſhort, that 
© it would bind up the government, and the wiſdom of the 
< nation itſelf, in all ſucceeding ages, from making ſuch al- 
© terations and reformations, as, in courſe of time, and va- 
© rious circumſtances of things, ſhould be judged neceſlary.” 
To this purpoſe James Moore of Stennywood ſaid, That 
© he was ſure, and every body knew, that the ſhire of Aber- 
deen, which he had the honour to repreſent, was of Epiſ- 
« copal perſuaſion ; and if, after this act was paſſed, his 
© countrymen ſhould, in diſcharge of their own conſciences, 
in a regular way addreſs the ſovereign or parliament (which 
* by the Claim of Right is the privilege of every ſubject) for 
da rectification of the preſent Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment, 
© which, in his opinion, was neither infallible nor unalterable, 
© he defired to know, whether ſuch an addreſs ſhould im- 
© port treaſon? * To this, Sir William Hamilton, of Whit- 
low, anſwered, That indeed this a& did not preclude ad- 
dreſſing for a Toleration ; but he was of opinion, that if, 
after it was paſſed into a law, any perſon ſhould own, that 
he thought Preſbyterian government a wrong eſtabliſhment, 
and that Epiſcopacy ought to be reſtored, ſuch, a perſon was 
| guilty of high-treaſon. This occaſioned a long and warm 
debate, wherein the dangers that would ariſe from this act, 
| both to the government and the ſubject, were fully laid open. 
owever, the queſtion for approving the act was carried in 
the affirmative, though there were fixty members againf it, 


1 3 | anc 
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Anne. and many Non-liquets [or ſilent members] and ſeveral of 
1703. the country party, who were Preſbyterians ; but all the mi- 
n—— nNiſtry and their dependants went into it, except the marquis 
of Athol, the lord juſtice clerk, the lord viſcount of Tarbat, 
and ſome of their and the lord-commiſſioner's friends, who, 
at this time, began to break with the court, and join in a par- 
ticular correſpondence with the Cavaliers. 

By this act the Preſbyterian government acquired new 
ftrength; for the Claim of Right was not only confirmeg 
(one article of which was ainff Epiſcopacy and for Preſhy. 
tery) but it was declared high-treaſon to endeavour any al- 
teration in it. The late king, though it had been often pro- 
poſed to him, would never conſeat that this ſhould paſs into 
an act. He ſaid, he had taken the crown on the terms of 
that claim, and therefore would never make a breach on any 
part of it; but he would not bind his ſucceſſors, by making 
it a perpetual law. Thus a miniſtry that carried all matte: 
relating to the Church to ſo great a height, vet, with other 
views, gave a fatal ſtroke to the Epiſcopal intereſt in Scot- 

land, to which king William would never give way. 

Bamet. Ass ſoon as the Cavaliers perceived that the duke of Queen(. 
berry's friends and dependents appeared againſt the act of L- 
leration, and for the acts eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian gc- 
vernment, and ratifying the late revolution, they immcdi- 
ately concluded, that they were betrayed, and declared |: 
opinion in a meeting of the Cavaliers. Upon this it was 
reſolved to ſend four of their-number, the earls of Hume and 
Strathmore, George Lockhart of Carnwath, and James 
Ogilvy of Boyne, to repreſent to him, how much they were 
ſurprized to find his friends behave after ſuch a manner; and 

* that they hoped he would remember his vows and promiſes, 

. and how they had ſerved the queen. He excuſed his con- 

ot duct, as neceſſary to pleaſe ſuch of the miniſtry as were 'c 

| inclined, leſt otherwiſe the queen's affairs ſhould ſuffer pre- 

judice; and then he renewed his former promiſes, with the 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations. They replied, © That they bc- 

« licved this would not fatisfy thoſe, who had ſent them to 

him; and that neither his grace nor the queen could blame 

them for looking to themſelves, ſince it was plain, he was 
imbarked with a party, and entered into meaſures quite 

* contrary to the capitulation made and agreed to between 

him and them.“ Having made a report to their conſtituents, 

it was unanimouſly reſolved not to enter into any concert with 
the court, or any other party, but to itand by themlelyes fun 
| (0 
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to one another, and jointly go into ſuch meaſures, as, when Anne. 


ropoſed by any party, ſhould be, by the majority of them- 
Ls, . ber cke intereſt of their cy.” This en- 
gagement they all faithfully performed during this whole 
ſeſſion, except only the earls of Belcarras and Dunmore, who 
adhered to the court. Hitherto they had been firm to their 
party, eſpecially Belcarras, who had, after the revolution, 
been ſome time in France, and, not many years before this, 
had obtained liberty to return home. | 


1703. 


The bill which occafioned the longeft debates in this re- The a& of 
markable ſeſſion, was that for ſecurity of the kingdom, in lecurity, 


caſe of her _—_ deceaſe. From the gth of Tune to the 
30th, there was little done in relation to the public, except 
the reading this act, and reafoning upon the ſeveral clauſes of 
it; for it was agreed, that it ſhould be conſidered paragraph 
by paragraph. When therefore, on the gth of June, the bill 


was taken into conſideration, many ſpeeches were made, 


recommending to the members to proceed in that matter 
with the utmoſt caution and deliberation. Among the reſt, 
the lord Belhaven made a deduction of the ſeveral projects, 
which, from Henry the Seventh's time, had been ſet on foot 
towards uniting the two kingdoms, with an enumeration of 
the inſtances of decay in the Scots nation, fince their kings 
reſided in England; and of the opportunities they had loſt of 
making good terms for themſelves, by the artful offers of an 
union made to them by their neighbours to lull them aſleep ; 
concluding, that by this act they had it in their power to 
provide againſt any further diſappointments. 

After the houſe had entered upon the conſideration of ſome 
clauſes of the act, it was repreſented, that it would be ne- 
ceſſary to reſcind the ſecond act of the third parliament of 
king Charles II, © eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
* the next blood in the royal line, of whatſoever religion.” 
Whereupon the queen's advocate took out of his pocket an 
act ready drawn, for reſcinding the ſaid act, fo far as the 
* ſame was inconſiſtent with the Claim of Right, and the 
* preſent ſettlement made in king William's time.“ Againſt 
this it was urged, that, by the Claim of Right, all Popiſh 
ſucceſſors being excluded, they ſhould by this clauſe deter- 
mine the ſucceſſion to be lodged in the family of Hanover, 
who were the neareſt Proteſtants of the royal blood. And 
though the generality of the Preſbyterians, and all the mini- 
ſtry, except the marquis of Athol, viſcount Tarbat, and the 
lord juſtice clerk, preſſed to ny this act read the firſt time; 

14 yet 
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ie on the table (c). n | 
On the 1ſt of July, the act for the ſecurity, of the king. 
dom being read, a member moved for inſerting in it ſuch 
preliminaries, in caſe of a ſucceſſor not of the queen's own 
body, as ſhould ſufficiently ſecure the Scots nation again(t 
the misfortunes ariſing from the influence of foreign coun- 
ſels. This was cconded by a great many members; and, 
after ſome debate, it was agreed, that the act ſhould be con- 
ſidered paragraph by paragraph. The next day it was re- 
ſolved, that the eſtates of the nation ſhould meet upon the 
20th day after the queen's deceaſe, and: that the government 
ſhould be lodged in their hands on that day. The 5th of 
July, a clauſe was added, excluding Papiſts from being mem- 
bers of the eſtates; and, on the th, another clauſe was of- 
fered. That no Engliſhman or foreigner, having a Scots 
ce title, and not having an eſtate of a thouſand pounds ſter- 
« ling yearly rent within this kingdom, ſhall have place and 
vote in that meeting of eſtates.” Againſt this clauſe it 
was urged by the marquis of Athol, that. the privilege of 
peerage belonged to ſome by birth, and to others by imme- 
diate creation. That, in the firſt of theſe caſes, the private 
birthright of ſome noblemen might be injured; and, in the 
other, the prerogative ſeemed to be impaired. To this it wa: 
anſwered, ay that this clauſe was no incroaching upon the 
property and birthright of thoſe peers, who were to be ex- 
cluded at that time, ſeeing the excluſion was for that time 
alone, at which there was an affair to be negotiated, which 
was purely a Scots concern, viz. the chuſing a ſucceſſor for 


(e) The author of the pro- 
ceedings in this parliament ſays 
(p- 228.) This clauſe, for re- 


cauſe they think that Popiſh ſuc- 
ceſlors being excluded by the 
claim of right, the next Proteſ- 


ſcinding the act of 1681 about 
the ſucceſſion, occafioned great 
debates among the ſeveral par- 
ties upan very difterent views. 
The St. Germain's party were 
againſt reſcinding it totally, 
becnuſe, being made in fa- 
your of the duke of York, 
and the lineal ſucceſſion, they 


handle to bring in his pretended 
_ fon. The Hanover party was 
2gaink reſcinding it totally, be- 


think it may ſtill give them a 


tant in the line ſucceeds of courle, 
and the duke of Hamilton and 
the country party were for re- 
ſcinding it totally, to cut off 
both thoſe pretenſions; and, 
when it came to the vote, it was 
carried only by one, and that 
too a great miniſter of ſtate, 
that it ſhould not be totally re- 
ſcinded, but in ſo far only a5 
jt might countenance a Popilh 
ſucceſlor, 


the 
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the kingdom of Scotland. Secondly, That poſſeſſion and Anne. 


property is the true title for repreſentation z and, though 1703. 
the crown, which is the fountain of honour, be not reſtrained 
to diſpenſe titles according to that rule, yet, in this very nice 
caſe, there could be no exception made againſt *. ne 
thoſe from voting, who not only had no poſſeſſion or Litereſk 
in Scotland to repreſent, but who, on the contrary, had 
poſſeſſion and intereſt elſewhere, which might claſh with the 
intereſt of the Scots nation. "Thirdly, That in the affair, 
which was to be the ſubject-matter of the conſideration of 
that meeting of the eſtates, the nominating a ſucceſſor, the 
Engliſh were already predetermined and pre-engaged in their 
own choice. And though it ſhould prove to be the intereſt of 
Scotland, not to enter into the ſame nomination with Eng- 
land, yet thoſe predetermined peers, who had eſtates in Eng- 
land, would never riſque them, to give a fair vote for the 
intereſt of Scotland, where they had no eſtate to loſe; and 
therefore the clauſe was inſiſted on as proper. After ſome 
debate, the clauſe was put to the vote, and carried in the 
affirmative ; but, before voting, the marquis of Athol pro- 
teſted, that this vote might not prejudice the undoubted 
right of all Scots Proteſtant peers : To which proteſt ſeveral 
other peers adhered, Then the marquis of Annandale, the 
duke of Argyle, and the earl of Kincardine alſo proteſted, 
that the vote might not be prejudicial to the privileges of the 
peers of Scotland, whether they be Scotſmen or Engliſh. 
On the 7th of July, it was moved, That ſuch limitations as 
ſhould be thought neceſſary to be put upon the ſucceſſor, 
might be conſidered; and particularly a clauſe was offered, 
that the kingdom ſhould not be engaged in any war, but b 
the advice and conſent of the parliament. This clauſe being 
read, a long debate enſued, wherein it was urged, « That 
** the ſettling the limitations upon the ſucceſſor, was more 
** proper to be done by that parliament or meeting of the 
„ eftates, which ſhould name the ſucceſſor; and that 
the whole Act of Security might perhaps be loſt, if it 
* ſhould. be cramped by ſuch limitations,” Upon which, it 
was carried by a majority of twenty-ſix voices, ? Not to pro- 
* ceed to the limitations on the ſucceſſor in this at.” Ho- 
ever, it was afterwards voted, that the act touching peace 
and war ſhould be conſidered, next after the act of ſecu- 
rity, 

On the gth of July, upon a debate relating to the regen- 
cy, in caſe the ſucceſſor to be named were under age, it was 


reſolyed to refer that matter to the wiſdom of the meeting of 
| the 
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Anne. the eſtates. Five days after, it was moved, that the clauſe, 
1703. impowering the meeting of the eſtates to declare a ſucceſſor 
—— — to the crown of the royal line and of the Proteſtant religion, 


might receive the addition of theſe words, © of the true Pro- 
« teſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, within this king- 
dom.“ Againſt which it was urged, That the coronation- 
oath was a ſufficient teſt to engage the ſucceſſor (being 2 
Proteſtant) to maintain the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
To this it was anſwered, „ That ſince the wiſdom of this 
« houſe had thought fit to exclude Papiſts, who profeſſed the 
« doctrine of TI ranſubſtantiation, from having any acceſs to 
« a Scots government; ſo he ſaw no reaſon why 53 
« who profeſs the doctrine of Conſubſtantiation, ought not 
<< likewiſe to be excluded; and more eſpecially, conſidering 
« that by this means the family of Hanover would be exclu- 
<« ded, which was both proper and neceflary, conſidering 
&« that the Engliſh had named that family for their ſucceſlor, 
« For he faw plainly, that the Scots nation muſt reſolve to 
<« be in continual flavery, if they ſhould go into the ſame 
< nomination with England, unleſs they had fuch condi- 
« tions of government ſettled within themſelves, as might 
« ſecure their liberty and trade; of which he ſaw no. great 


appearance at this time, ſince it was evident from ſeveral 


<« ſtruggles within theſe few days, that the miniftry were in 
& concert with the miniſtry of England, to continue the 
« Scots nation under the ſame flavery as formerly; and there- 
& fore he did ſecond that clauſe, and would ſecond any 
c other clauſe whatſoever, which might put the Scots na- 
« tion under a diſtinct government from that of England, 
c ſeeing they could not obtain ſuch reaſonable: terms, as 
« might make them eaſy under one and the ſame ſucceſſor.” 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Grant informed the houſe, that he 
had inſtructions from the barons of the ſhire of Inverness, 
whom he repreſented, not to enter into any terms of ſucceſ- 
fion, the ſame with England, unleſs firft there ſhould be 
ſuch conditions of government, and terms of union of trade, 
previouſly concerted, paſſed and ratified by the parliaments 
of both kingdoms, as ſhould put the Scots nation upon an 
equal foot with their neighbours. After ſome debate, the 
queſtion was ſtated, either to © add the words offered to the 
« clauſe,” or to © reſt upon the ſecurity by the coronation- 
oath; and it was carried for reſting on the coronation- 
oath. | 

On the 16th of July, a clauſe was offered by the earl of 


Roxburgh, providing the ſucceſſor to be named by 
66 mcet- 
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„England, unleſs in this ſeſſion of parliament there be ſuch 
& conditions of government ſettled and enacted, as may ſe- 
& cure the honour and independency of the crown of this 
& kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power of parlia- 
© ments, and the religion, liberty, and trade of the na- 
& tion, from the Englith or foreign influence.” It was ur- 
ged againſt the clauſe, that it imported limitations upon the 
ſucceſſor, which had been by a former day's vote excluded 
out of this act. To which it was anſwered, That by this 
clauſe, there was no limitation deſigned to be brought into 
this act, but that the clauſe did only in general ſecure a ca- 
pitulation for ſome proper conditions of government to be 
ſettled in the ſeſſion of parliament, © in caſe the nation 
ſhould think fit to name the ſame ſucceſſor with England,” 
in the ſame manner as the other day's reſolve had made a 
capitulation for the act of peace and war in particular. It 
was again objected, That, as this clauſe was conceived, the 
making of the conditions of government was too peremptorily 
reſtrained to this ſeſſion of parliament ; and therefore it was 
moved, that, inſtead of © this ſeſſion of parliament, * it 
ſhould be, in this or any other ſeſſion of parliament.* To 
this it was anſwered, © That whilſt the members were de- 
ſigning to ſecure a capitulation for ſettling ſuch conditions 
of government, as might anſwer no leſs important ends 
than the honour and fafety of the Scots crown, relieving 
the nation from ſlavery, and thereby to extinguiſh the 
jealouſies, which muſt, for all future ages, make both 
nations uneaſy ; that, when they were projecting fuch 
good things with all imaginable diſpatch in this parliament, 
they were told of an expedient for a new delay, by turn- 
ing them off to ſome future parliament ; which, upon the 
whole matter, aimed at nothing leſs than an intire diſa 

pointment of thoſe generous deſigns. And therefore it 
was hoped, that the wiſdom of the houſe would enter im- 
'* mediately into the clauſe, as at firſt offered,” The queſ- 
tion being put, whether © to add the clauſe, or not, * ſome 
members threw in a great many new expedients, which oc- 
caſioned ſeveral warm ſpeeches ; and it being late, and the 
houſe in great heat and confuſion, ſeveral members preſſed 
for a delay. The chancellor ſeconded this motion, adding, 
that this debate ſhould be reſumed the next fitting, and, by 
the commiſſioner's order, adjourned the parliament for four 
days. This adjournment without a vote, in the midſt of a 
debate, was immediately proteſted againſt as illegal, and an 
ad- 
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Anne. addreſs to the queen was framed and ſubſcribed by above ſe. 
1703. venty members; but, on the 20th of July, the next day of 
meeting, the chancellor declaring, „ That there was no 
& manner of defign by that adjournment to incroach upon 
te the privilege of the parliament ;.” a ſtop was put to the 
addreſs. The next day, the houſe proceeded on the earl of 
Roxburgh's clauſe ; but, after reading it, there was. another 
offered by the queen's advocate, “ providing, that, after her 
« majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of her body, the ſame 
c perfon ſhall in no. event be capable to be king or queen of 
ce both kingdoms of England and Scotland, unleſs a free 
« communication of trade, the freedom of navigation, and 
<< the liberty of the plantations be fully agreed to, and eſta- 
e bliſhed by the parliament and kingdom of England, in fa- 
« your of the kingdom and ſubjects of Scotland; at the fight 
and to the ſatisfaction of this or any enſuing, parliament of 
„ Scotland, or the ſaid meeting of eſtates.” After this 
Clauſe was read, it was moved, that it ſhould be added to 
the Act of Security, inſtead of the clauſe offered by the ear! 
of Roxburgh ; and' this motion was ſeconded by all the mi- 
niſtry and their dependents. . After a long debate, ſome urg- _ 
ing, to have the clauſe offered relating to the Conditions of 
Government added to the Act of Security; others inſiſting, 
to have the clauſe relating to Communication of Trade added; 
it was propoſed, that both the clauſes ſhould be joined, and 
added to the Act of Security, which, on the 26th of July, 
was, after a long debate, carried by a majority of ſeventy- 
two voices : But the marquis of 1 lord preſident, 
and the duke of Argyle, proteſted againſt it, to which ſeve- 
ral others adhered. Other clauſes were afterwards offered, 
and, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition from the miniſtry, 
added to the Act, which, on the 13th of Auguſt, was read, 
and approved by a majority of fifty-nine voices (d). The Act 
al 


(d) The other clauſes were : 

That the eſtates ſhould not 
nominate a ſucceſſor, till twenty 
days after their meeting: That 
it ſhould be high treaſon to ad- 
miniſter the coronation-oath, 
but by the appointment of the 
eſtates; or to own any perſon 
as king or queen, after her ma- 
jeſty's deceaſe, till they take the 
coronation-oath, and accept the 


terms of the claim of right, and 
ſuch conditions as ſhall be ſet- 
tled in this or any enfuing 
parliament : That, in caſe there 
be no parliament at the queens 
death, the adminiſtration ſhall 
be in the hands of ſuch mem- 
bers of parliament, and of th! 
privy-council laſt in being, ® 
ſhall be in Edinburgh, or cone 
there before the zoth day : * 
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vf Security being thus ſolemnly paſſed, inſtances were made Anne. 
to the commiſſioner, that he would give the royal aſſent, 1703. 
which, it was urged, would encourge the members to go the | 
more chearfully upon the matter of ſubſidies. And it was 
alſo repreſented, that the Negative to any act approved in 
parliament had never been aſſerted before the year 1660. 
But the high-commiſſioner declined giving an anſwer till the 
oth of September, when he told them, in a ſpeech, that he 
had received the queen's pleaſure, and was empowered to give 
the royal aſſent to all the acts voted in this ſeſſion, except 
only © the act for ſecurity of the kingdom.” Upon this, it 
was moved, that the queen ſhould be addrefled for her aſſent ; 
but, the queſtion being put, it was carried againſt this ad- 
dreſs by twelve voices. Both before and after the commiſ- 
fioner had refuſed to paſs the ſecurity-act, there were ſeveral 
remarkable motions and bills, particularly upon the ſubject of 
limitations. * On the 6th of September, the earl of March- 
mont gave in an act concerning the ſucceſſion, which occa- 
fioned very great heats in the houſe, becauſe he had named in 
it the family of Hanover, and was therefore rejected by many, 
as contrary to the act of ſecurity. Whether the ear] was 
provoked to bring in this overture by the madneſs of the 
St, Germain's party, or by the jealouſy of ſome of thoſe of 
the Revolution, it appeared, that it was not done by concert, 
and therefore gave a general diſguſt. After this, ſuch limi- 
tations were offered, as almoſt turned the monarchy into a 
commonwealth, with the empty name of a king : For it was 
propoſed, that the whole adminiſtration ſhould be committed 
to a council, named by the parliament, and that the legiſla- 
ture ſhould be entirely in the parliament, by which no ſha- 
dow of power was left with the crown, and it was to be 
merely a nominal thing. But, after many warm debates, 
theſe matters were put off by a ſudden adjournment. Howe- 
ver, one act of limitation upon a ſucceſſor paſſed, which was 
of ſome importance. It was declared, that, after her ma- 
jeſty's deceaſe, no king or queen of Scotland ſhould have 
power to make peace or war, without conſent of parliament. 


all commiſſions of the civil offi- and all burghs, ſhall forthwith 
cers, except ſheriffs, ſtewards, provide themſelves with fire- 
and juſtices of the peace, and of arms, for all the fencible men 
all military officers above cap- within their reſpective bounds, 


tains, ſhall, upon the queen's and diſcipline them once a 
deceaſe, be void: That all Pro- month. 


teltant heretors and freeholders, 


An . 
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1 Anne. An act alſo paſſed, allowing the importation of French wines 


and other liquors, which, as was pretended, were to be im- 
ported in the ſhips of a neutral ſtate. The truth was, the reve- 
nue was fo exhauſted, that they had not enough to ſupport the 
government, without ſuch help. "Thoſe, who defired to drink 
Claret, and all concerned in trade, ran into it, by which 
means the bill was carried, though with great oppoſition, 
The Jacobites were alſo for it, ſince it opened a free corre. 
pondence with France. It was certainly againſt the public 
intereſt of the government, in oppoſition to which private in- 
tereſt does often prevail. As there were acts in being, that 
made ſcandalous ſpeeches or writings puniſhable with death; 
it was now enacted, that ſuch crimes ſhould be puniſhed ac. 
cording to the demerit of the tranſgreſſion. by fining, impr.. 
ſonment, or baniſhment. An act alfo paſſed in favour of the 
company trading to Africa and the Indies; and another, for 
a commiſſion concerning the public accounts. Moreover, 
the parliament made void the commiſſion for treating of an 
union with England, and diſcharged any other commithor, 
for that end, without their conſent. Notwithſtanding theſe, 
and the acts for ratifying the claim of right, and eſtabliſhing 
the Preſbyterian church-government : Since the duke of 
Queenſberry would not paſs the act for the fecurity of the 
kingdom, nor ſuffer them to proceed in their limitations upon 
a ſucceſſor, they would give no ſupply ; and he was forced to 
adjourn the parliament to the 12th of October, without ha- 
ving any ſubſidies granted. By this means the pay of thc 
army, with the charge of the government, was to run upon 
credit; and matters were like to come to extremities, for a 
national humour of rendering themſelves a free and indepen- 
dent kingdom had ſo inflamed them, that they ſeemed capa- 
ble of the moſt extravagant things that could be ſuggeſted to 


them (e). 
(© Thus 


(e) The proceedings of the the conſideration of ſome over- 
parliament, after the 13th of tures for ſecuring the liberties 
Auguſt, when the act for ſecurity of the nation, conformable to 
of the nation was finiſhed, may the tenour of the grand reſolve, 
be ſeen in the folloing extract: entered into the 28th of May. 
When the parliament found the Againſt which it was urged, 
commiſſioner would not give an that, according to the terms 9 
anſwer to their inſtances for paſ- that reſolve, the houſe had a. 
ſing the ſecurity- act, it was mo- ready made conſiderable pio 
ved, on the 25th of Auguſt, greſs in the matter of religo 


that the houſe ſhould go upon and liberty; and that trade = 
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Thus ended this famous ſeſſion of parliament, in which the Anne. 


greateſt part of the miniſtry 


next in order. Upon which ſe- 
veral acts for trade were offered 
and read, particularly, an act 
allowing the importation of all 
ſorts of wines and other foreign 
liquors, As this overture. was 
oppoſed by ſeveral members as 
prejudicial to the trade of the 
nation, it was alledged by one 
of the miniſtry, that it was very 
well known, that the cuſtoms 
on wines was the chief fund for 
the Civil Liſt; and unleſs the 
importation of French wines 
were reſtored, the government 
could not be ſupported, conſi- 
dering, that the tunds were now 
very far deficient. This was 
ſeconded by another minitter, 
repreſenting the great benefit 
which would ariſe to the king- 
dom in general, and to the 
towns in particular, by the 
French trade; and conclu- 
ding, That unleſs that at 
was paſled, the ſubjects might 
* plow up their towns, and 
burn their ſhips.” To this a 
member anſwered, * «« That, 
lince he heard ſuch harſh expreſ- 
ſions as theſe come from about 
the throne, for no other reaſon, 
but to amuſe and miſlead the 
boroughs with pretended advan- 
tages of trade, the members 
muſt take the liberty to tell their 
mind the more freely. That 
he did openly aver, that it was 
plain to all this houſe, that the 
nation was ruined in all its con- 
cerns both of liberty and trade, 
by the moſt treacherous artificies 
of thoſe, who were in the mi- 
niſtry.“ Upon this, ſome about 


had abandoned the duke of 1703. 


ueenſbu 
7, Remarks 


on this 


the throne ſaid, that theſe ex- ſeſſion. 
preflions ought * to be taken no- 
© tice of.” To which the ſame 
member anſwered, ** That he 
heard it murmured about the 
throne, that his expreſſions 
ought to be taken notice of; 
but he defied any body to take 
notice of them, for they all 
knew too well, that what he had 
ſpoken was a certain truth,” It 
was again urged in behalf of the 
act, That upon farther en- 
quiry it would be found, that 
the trade with France was a 
trade beneficial to the nation, 
becauſe the French took Scots 
goods in return for their wines.” 
So that, after a long and angry 
debate, the act was ordered t 
be marked a firſt reading, 
The 6th of 5 the 
earl of Marchmont deſired leave 
of the houſe ta withdraw an 
* act, containing ſome limita- 
tions upon the ſucceſſor, * 
which had been lately preſented 
by him, but had not yet been 
read, His deſire being granted, | 
as ſoon as his lordſhip had with- 
drawn that act. he begged leave 
to preſent another in its room, 
which he deſired might be read. 
This was an act to ! ſettle the 
© ſucceſſion on the houſe of Ha- 
nover; and, as his lordſhip 
had not ſignified what the im- 
port of it was, no body oppoſed 
his motion for the 7. of it; 
but when the clerk came to that 
paragraph, where it ſubſtitutes 
the princeſs Sophia, &c. no 
ſooner were thoſe words out of 
his mouth, but the whole houſe 
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was in a flame, Some moved 
to have the overture burnt ; and 
others to have the earl, who of- 
fered it, called to the bar, and 
others to have him ſent to the 
caſtle. After the houſe had 
ſhewed a general diſſatisfaction 
againſt the thing, at length the 
chancellor procured ſilence, and 
the clerk was ordered to read it 
through; and the earl of March- 
mont deſired it might be mar- 
ked a firſt reading, and was ſe- 
conded by the marquis of Lo- 
thian and another member. But 
they were ſo warmly oppoſed, 
that there was not a vote de- 
manded ; and the earl of March- 
mont propoſed only, that the 
overture might be marked in 
the minutes, expreſſing the im- 
port of it, urging, That the 
minutes ought always to record 
the matter of fact as paſſed in 
parliament.” This was warmly 
Oppoſed by a member, who 
ſaid, ** That though it is both 
cuſtomary and proper, that 
every thing, which is moved in 


the houſe, be marked in the 


minutes; yet the act now of- 
fered by the earl of Marchmont 
ought to be diſtinguiſned by 
ſome particular mark of indig- 
nation from this houſe, ſeeing 
the generality of the members 
had ſufficiently ſhewn their ſen- 
timents, in relation to the no- 
mination of a ſucceſſor, and had 
ſo frequently in this ſeſſion de- 
clared it to be their opinion, 
that the nation was at preſent in 
a very improper ſtate for nomi- 
nating a ſucceſſor the ſame with 


England : And therefore the 


Anne. Queenſberry, and particularly the earl of Seafield; lord chan- 
1703. cellor, the marquis of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, and the lord 


viſcount 


beſt he could ſay, in behalf of 
this moſt unreaſonable overture, 
was to move, that it might be 
buried in oblivion, and not mar- 
ked in the minutes.” Another 
member ſaid, © That he heard 
an act offered, which ſeemed to 
contain ſome things inconſiſtent 
with the Act of Security, which 
had lately paſſed the vote of the 
houſe ; 2 it was not unlikely, 
that the jealpuſy, which the 
members had contracted, that 
this act of ſettlement was not to 
receive the royal aſſent, promp- 
ted them to find out new acts to 
ſupply it. That he very plainly 
foreſaw, that this would pro- 
mote the jealouſy, which this 
nation had already contracted 
againſt their neighbours ; and 
therefore he moved, that the 
lord chancellor might, as the 
mouth of the houſe, addreſs her 
majeſty's repreſentative to give 
the royal aſſent to that act.“ 
This motion was ſeconded by a 
great many members; and, the 
earl of March mont ſtill inſiſting 
to have his act marked in the 
minutes, as a proving naturally 
due to all overtures, the queſtion 
was ſtated, whether to mark the 
overture in the minutes, or not! 
And it was carried in the nega- 
tive by fifty -· ſeven votes. 
On the gth of September, it 
was repreſented by a member, 
« That this parliament had now 
ſate very long, and, after a yall 
expence of money, time, and 
pains, had at length wy an 
act for the Security of the ha- 
tion; and as it would be ſome 
recompence to the embers 
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on them ; yet, upon the concluſion of the ſeſſion, the mar- 


ſee that act receive the royal aſ- 
ſent, ſo it would, no doubt, be 
very ſatisfactory to the nation. 
And therefore he begged, that 
her majeſty's com miflioner would 
give the royal aſſent to the act.” 
'This was ſeconded by a great 
many members; and, at length, 
2 motion was made, that the 
houſe ſhould © addreſs her ma- 
« jeſty to give the royal afſent,” 
Againſt this it was urged, That 
the parliament had already done 
their part, by voting the act, 
and what remained to be done, 
was the queen's part; and that 
there was no need for addreſſing, 
ſecing it was notified to the 
queen, that the parliament had 
voted the act. To this it was 
anſwered, ** That, no doubt, 
it was made known to her ma- 
jeſty by her miniftry, that this 
act had paſſed the vote of the 
houſe : But that every body 
knew very well, that courtiers 
never fail to repreſent the black - 
ide of things; and therefore he 
concurred in that motion of ſe- 
conding the former vote of the 


| houſe, by a dutiful addreſs to 


her majeſty.” After ſome fur- 


ther debate, and ſeveral warm 


ſpeeches, it was repreſented by 


de marquis of Tweedale, that 
m was ſomewhat too haſty to 
Addreſs her majeſty for her aſ- 


ſent, until the houſe knew from 


the commiſſioner, whether he 
Was already inſtructed for that 
purpoſe; and therefore he beg- 
. ged. that the commiſſioner would 
declare his intentions. A great 
many members ſeconded this 


motion, and preſſed, that the 
Vol. XV. 


quis 


commiſſioner would give the 
houſe ſo much ſatisfaction, as to 
let them know, whether or no 
he was inſtructed to paſs this act. 
But his grace did not think fit 
to give any anſwer in the mat- 
ter, Thereupon another mem- 
ber, Mr. Fletcher of Salton; 
ſaid, ** That he had ſeldom 
ſeen any benefit from addrefles, 
and for that reaſon he was very 
little concerned, whether this 
houſe did at preſent addreſs her 
majeſty, or not. That he 


thought, that the acts, which 


the houſe had voted, were but 
very ſlender fences for the ſecu- 
rity of the nation: That the 
nation's caſe was Deſperate, and 
the Proviſions muſt be ſuitable. 
That he found ſome people were 
too forward in promoting the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hano- 
ver, and others that of the 
prince of Wales; and that they 
were both contented to facritice 
their own and their nation's li- 
berty, rather than not accom- 
pliſh their deſigns. That he did 
confider it as a very melancholy 
proſpect for this nation, that 
they were not to expect either 
of thoſe two ſucceſſors, but at 
the rate of being ſlaves, not to 
their Princes, but to their neigh- 
bours; for ſuppoſing, that, 
upon the one hand, this nation 
ſhould ſubmit either willingly, 
or by commiſſion, to the ſuc- 
ceſſor of England, without ſuch 
conditions of government within 
themſelves, as ſhould ſecure 


them againſt the ſole influence 
of the Engliſh miniſtry upon 
their joint prince, in that caſe 

5 they 
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Anne. quis was made a duke, and the lord 'Tarbat earl of Cromarty; 
which looked like rewarding them for their oppoſition. The 


they were no better than ſlaves: 
Or, if on the other hand, the 
Scots ſhould force their ſucceſ- 
ſor upon the Engliſh, without 
fecuring to themſelves the con- 
ditions before- mentioned, they 
muſt ſtill reſolve to be under the 
ſame dependance, when con- 
querors, as when conquered. 
And therefore, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for them to 
ſettle ſuch conditions of govern- 
ment, as might place them in a 
reaſonable ſtate of freedom and 
ſecurity, whoſoever might be 
the ſucceſſor ; and that to this 
purpoſe he offered an act, which 
might anſwer thoſe ends.” The 
firſt draught ran thus : © Our 
ſovereign lady, with the advice 
and conſent of the eſtates of 
parliament, ſtatutes and ordains, 
that, after the deceaſe of her 
majeſty (whom God long pre- 
ſerve) and failing heirs of her 
body, no one ſhall ſucceed to 
the crown of this realm, that 1s 
likewiſe ſucceſſor to the crown 
of England, but under the limi- 
tations following ; which, to- 
gether with the coronation-oath 
and claim of right, they ſhall 
ſwear to obſerve : That all pla- 
ces and offices, both civil and 
military, and all penſions for- 
merly conferred upon our kings, 
thall ever after be given by par- 
liament : That a new parlia- 
ment ſhall be choſen every Mi- 
chaelmas head-court, to fit the 
1 of November thereafter, and 
adjourn themſelves from time to 
time till next Michaelmas ; and 
that they chuſe their own preſi- 
dent: That a committee of 


marquis 


thirty-ſix members, choſen by 
and out of the whole parliament, 
without diſtinction of eſtates, 
ſhall, during the intervals cf 
parliament, under the king, 
bave the adminiſtration of the 
government, be his council, 
and accountable to patliament; 
with power, on extraordinary 
occaſions, to call the parliamen: 
together.” 

After the act was read, tle 
member ſaid, That he had 
not in this act made any ncmi. 
nation of a ſucceſſor; and it 
was his opinion, that this na. 
tion was not, at preſent, in a 
condition for ſuch a nomination; 
but ſeeing there was a. great 
zeal amongſt ſome for promoting 
the ſucceſhon of Hanover, and 
no leſs among others for promo. 
ting that of the prince of Wales; 
therefore, to Bust both, he 
had another act ready to offer, 
but which he need not read, 
ſeeing it was the very ſame with 
what was already offered in 
every circumſtance, excepting 
only that it had a blank in it for 


nominating a ſucceſſor. That 


he moved, that the members 
might go to work, and pals this 
act; and, immediately after 
that, let each party try ther 
ſtrength, and let the ſtrongeſ 
carry the Nomination, and fil 
up the blank, according to tie 
mind of the plurality. That thus 
far he begged leave to declare 
his opinion, That he had rather 
concur in nominating the mo! 
rigid Papiſt with thoſe conditions 
of government, than the truek 


Proteſtant without them.“ Thi 
motion 


4 


* 
> 


motion was ſeconded by ſeveral 
members; but others urged 
againſt it, That the houſe was 
now in the middle of an act of 
trade, which ought to be fi- 
© niſhed before any other buſi- 
« neſs,” After ſome debate, and a 
great many new inſtances to the 
commiſſioner, to give the royal 
aſſent to the Act of Security, a 
member ſaid, ** That he found 
this houſe was to get no ſatis- 
faction from her majeſty's com- 
miſſioner at this time; and it 
ſeemed, the nation was to ex- 
pect as little good; and there- 
tore, the next beſt clauſe was to 
; prevent damage as much as poſ- 
. ble. That it was to be noted, 
W that there were lately ſome 
. meetings betwixt ſome ſubjects 
of both kingdoms, in which 
; WF_ feveral matters were agitated, 


e in relation to an union between 
$ the two nations. That he thould 
, not deſcend to an inquiry into 
n WW the nature of the powers, by 


in virtue of which the ſubjects of 

 — Scotland did meet upon ſuch a 
treaty. That thoſe things might 
be ſpoke to in dut time; but at 
| preſent he humbly conceived, 
— there were two things worthy 
the conſideration of this houſe : 
* The one was, that, ſeeing ſuch 
- Atreaty had been entered upon 
© by ſome of the ſubjects of this 
nation, it ſeemed ſtrange, that 
nothing of that ſort had all this 
ſeſſion of parliament been laid 
before this houſe ; and there- 
axe he moved, That ic be now 
laid before the houſe, to be con- 


- 


Aue; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry were created 


4 ſidered by the members. The 
N thing was, that, ſeeing 
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marquis of Douglaſs, though under age, was likewiſe made a Anne 
| earls 1703. 
of —  -- 


there were a great many things 
to be ſaid in relation to that 
treaty, which might be more 
ſeaſonably taken notice of at 
another time, therefore he mo- 
ved, that a ſtop might be put to 
any further proceedings in that 
matter.” This motion was ſe- 


conded by a great many mem 
bers; and, after ſome debate, 


there was a motion made and 


acquieſced to without a vote, 


6 That the progreſs, and ad- 


vances, made in the faid treaty, 
might be laid before the parlia- 


ment next Sederunt, and de- 


clared by a vote of parliament, ' 


that the commiſſion granted for 
the ſaid treaty was determined 


and extint ; and that there 
ſhould be no new commiſſion for 
treating of any Union betwixt 


the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England, without conſent of 
paſflament," After this was 
over, a great many members 
preſſed the commiſſioner to give 


the royal aſſent to the Act of Se- 


curity ; but no anſwer was made 
from the throne. At length a 
member ſaid, That, ſeeing ſo 


much had been ſaid without an 
anſwer, it was better to leave 


the commiſſioner to His reflec- 
tions; that, perhaps, he would 


be ready to comply againſt next 


day; and that, therefore, he 
moved the houſe ſhould proceed 
to finiſh the act againſt the ex- 
portation of wool (Which had 
been marked the firſt reading) 
and this was accordingly | 


upon, put to the vote, and ap- 
roved. | 

The next day, September 10, 
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Anne. of the ſame name; the lord Boyle, earl of Glaſgow ; James 


Stuart of Bute, earl of Bute ; 


the commiſſioner made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech : 


* My lords and gentlemen, 


© It was with great uneaſineſs 
to me, that I was forced to be 
« filent yeſterday, when ſo man 
did appear earneſt, that 
© ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
© inclinations in the world to 
give you full ſatisfaction; but 
C it thought, that I ought not to 
© be preſſed to give the royal 
« afſent, or to declare my in- 
ſtructions in parliament, which 
« I had made known to many 
noble and worthy members, 
« beſides the queen's ſervants. 

No that theſe inſtances are 
let fall, and that you have 
« proceeded to other buſineſs, to 
© teſtify how willing I am to 
© give you contentment in any 


thing, that is in my power, I 


tell you freely, that I have re- 
* ceived, her majeſty's pleaſure, 
and am fully impowered to 
give the royal aſſent to all the 
© a&ts voted in this ſeſſion, ex- 
a cepting only that a&, intitled, 
« an act for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom.“ You may eaſily 
© believe, that requires her ma- 
« jeſty's further conſideration. 
At the ſame time her majeſty 
expects you will mind your 
* own ſafety, in making neceſ- 
* ſary proviſions for the tr 
upon the preſent eltabliſh- 
ment; and that you will put 
© the trade and cuſtoms on that 
foot, that the Civil Liſt may 
8 be, pporied. And I intreat 
ordſhips to finiſh theſe as 
quickly as poſſible, that this 


harles Hope of Hopton, ea 


of 


* ſeſſion may be put to a ſpeedy 
* and happy concluſion,” 


The commiſſioner having en. 
ded his ſpeech, a member ſaid, 
That, had it been ſpoke in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, it 
might have ſaved a great deal 
of labour and expence ; for this 
was plainly to tell the parlia. 
ment, that all their buſine 
* was to raiſe a ſubſidy for the 
army, and cuſtoms for the 
civil liſt; © and that then the 
* ſeflion ſhould be happily con- 
* cluded by an adjournment.” 
This was followed by a debate 
concerning the queen's negative, 
It was urged, * That the third 
act of the firſt ſeſſion of the fil 
parliament of king Charles II. 
(which is the only act, upon 
which the negative is founded) 
was only made to obviate 2 
practice, which had been uſur- 
ped by the eftates in the time of 
the late rebellion, of making 


laws by their own vote, and 


promulgating ſuch votes, as ha- 
ving the authority of laws, with- 
out the Royal aſſent: And 
therefore by the ſaid act it 1 
declared, That the Royal 2. 
ſent is neceſſary and eſſential 
* to give the force of a lau t0 
the vote of the houſe ;" but 
from thence it could not be in. 
ferred, that the aſſent could be 
refuſed to an act offered, and 
ſolemnly paſſed the houſe; and 
that, till of late, the negatwe 
had never been interpoſed ; and 
that but in very few caſes.” At 
ter ſome debate, a motion Ws 
made to addreſs her 1 
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of Hopton 3 John Crawford of Kilbiruce, viſcount of Gar- Anne. 
nock ; and Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount of 1703. 
Primroſe. 


That ſhe would pleaſe to gra- 
* tify the houſe in giving the 
royal aſſent to the act: But 
the queſtion being put, Ad- 
« drels or Proceed to other bu- 
« fineſs;? it was carried, Pro- 
« ceed to other buſineſs,” by 
twelve voices. After this, Mr. 
Pringle, who had been ſecretary 
to the treaty of Union, was or- 
dered to lay the minutes of that 


ſuch as the act : ſecuring Preſ- 
« byterian government, the act 
© ratifying the claim of right, 
* &c,” to which acts the royal 
aſſent was now promiſed by her 
majeſty's commiſſioner ; and 
therefore it was hiph time to 
go upon ſome further acts for 
trade, After a long and warm 
debate, the queſtion being put, 
To proceed either upon the 


: treaty before the houſe at their act for limitation, or upon 
e next ſitting. overtures for trade?“ It was 
. On the 13th of September, carried for the latter by a majo- 
ö it was moved, that, ſeeing the rity of eleven voices. This vote 
2 royal aſſent had been refu ed to being over, the © a@ for im- 
q the Act of Security, therefore it * porting wine* was read, and, 
4 was proper to go upon other the queſtion for approving it be- 


overtures for the ſecurity of the 
nation upon the event of the 
queen's demiſe. Againſt this it 
was urged, that the houſe had 
concluded by a late Teſolve to go 
upon overtures for trade: Io 
which it was anſwered, That 
this laſt reſolve had been entered 
into, after the Act of Security” 
had paſſed the vote of the houfe, 
and whilſt it was not doubted, 


that the royal aſſent would be 


given to it; but that now, the 
royal aſſent being refuſed, the 
houſe did naturally recur to the 
ſtate of cheir firſt grand reſolve, 
entered into the 28th day of 
May. Jo this it was again re- 
plied, That the Act of Security 
was indeed now laid aſide, but 
perhaps it might afterwards re- 
ceive the royal aſſent, when her 


- majeſty had farther conſidered of 
; it; and that, beſides this Act of 


Security, there were ſome other 
very valuable acts paſſed in con- 


ſequence of that grand reſolve; 


ing inſiſted on, the marquis of 
Tweedale ſaid, That, ſeeing no 
arguments could prevail with 
ſome people to part with this 
* ſcandalous and pernicious act, 
he thought it was very proper, 
that all honeſt men, who wiſhed 
well to the trade of their coun- 
try and the honour of their 
queen, ſhould clear themſelves 
of the leaſt afſent to it: And 
therefore, before the act was 
put to the vote, he entered a 
proteſtation for himſelf, and in 
the name of ſuch as ſhould ad- 
here to it, That this act, al- 
lowing the importation of 
French wines and brandy, 
ought not to paſs, as being diſ- 
honourable to her majeſty, in- 
conſiſtent with the rand alli- 
ance, wherein ſhe was engaged, 
and prejudicial to the honour, 
ſafety, intereſt, and trade of 
this kingdom.“ He deſired, 
that this proteſtation might be 
marked and inſerted in the re- 
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Soon after, 


ww 


cords of parliament ; and the 
ſame was adhered to by twenty 
peers,. forty-three repreſenta- 
tives for ſhires, and twenty-one 
repreſentatives of boroughs ; 
and then, the clauſe being put 
to the vote, it was carried in 
the affirmative. 'The next day, 
September 14, a clauſe was of- 
fered, That no Scots ſhips 
* ſhould trade directly with 
France now in time of war; 
but, ſeveral members objeQing 
againſt it, the act was carried by 
a vote without it. 

On the 15th of September, it 
was urged by a member, That 
this had been a very tedious 
and expenſive ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment: That moſt part of it had 
been employed in adjuſting the 
Act of Security of this nation 
after her majeſty's deceaſe : 
That, ſeeing this Act of Secu- 
rity was now laid atide, it was 
therefore high time for the houſe 
ro employ themſelves in making 
new conditions. That there 
was an act now lying upon the 
table, offered by Mr. Fletcher, 
which he moved might be the 
mandard of future derade, 
as that formerly offered by the 
marquis of Athol had been the 
foundation of the Act of Secu- 
rity.” This motion being ſe- 
conded by many members, the 
lord treaſurer repreſented, that 
the. parhament þ 
time without providing funds for 
the army, which mult of neceſ- 
ity be ſupported, both for 
maintainipg the peace at home, 
and for defending the nation 
againſt invaſions from abroad; 


3 the queen reſolved ta 
1703. the order of the Thiſtle, which had been raiſed 


ad fate a long 


revive 
by her 
father, 


That there was an act now upon 
the table, which had been long 
before preſented for that pur- 
poſe : And he moved, that it 
might receive a firſt reading. 
This was oppoſed by a member, 
who ſaid, That it ſeemed 
very unſeaſonable to propoſe a 
ſupply at this time, When the 
houſe had fo much to do for the 
ſecurity of the nation; it being 
well known, that this parlia- 
ment ſhould have no time al- 
lowed them after the ſupply was 
granted ; though, for his part, 
he {aw no body unwilling to go 
upon the ſupply in due time, 
yet he thought it was very little 
OOO 97 for the nation to 
grant a ſupply, when they found 
themſelves fruſtrated of all their 
labour and expence for theſe ſc- 
veral months, and -when the 
whole nation ſaw, that the ſup- 
plies ſerve for no other uſes, 
but to gratify the avarice of 
ſome inſatiable miniſiers.“ This 
occaſioned a long debate, and 
many warm ſpeeches were made 
in behalf of Mr. Fletcher's act 
in particular, and on the ſtate of 
the nation in genera]; and at 
length Mr. Fletcher himſelf 
ſpoke in favour of his own act, 
entering into the detail of it. 
Among the many arguments 
for prowening it, and the good 
conſequences which would arifc 
from it, he urged, That it 
would fave a great ſum, which 
was yearly expended by ſuch as 
went to court to look after 
places. That this ſum might 
{erve for a good ſtock tor trade. 
That by this act the nation 

; would 
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father, but was let fall by the late king. It was to be carried A 


in a green ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the glory 


would be free from the influ- 
ence of Engliſh miniſters, by 
having their own places be- 
ſtowed by a Scots parliament. 
That ſuch an eftabliſhment 
would not turn the form of the 
Scots government into a com- 
monwealth, ſince there are pre- 
cedents for it in ſome of the 
moſt abſolute monarchies in che 
world, particularly China, where 
all offices are beſtowed by the 
prince upon recommendation 
from his ſeveral councils in the 
ſeveral parts of his kingdoms : 
Nor would the prerogative be 
impaired by it; for, as to the 
prince's concern, it was only 
changing hands betwixt the ad- 
vice of -an Engliſh miniſtry and 
that of a Scots parliament. 'That 
2 Scots parliament muſt know, 
who are perſons fit for the ſer- 
vice of their prince and nation 
better than Engliſh miniſters, 
who, through their being unac- 
quainted with the Scotſmen and 
Scots affairs, might commit 
miſtakes hurtful to both nations, 
'That the Engliſh would be 
gainers by this act, as well as 
their prince, fince all the advan- 
tage, they had by the preſent 
eſtabliſhment, was to have the 
vanity of directing Scots affairs 
by the humour of a few of their 
own miniſters, who (as ap- 
peared of late) had very much 
miſtaken the intereſt of Eng- 
land, in ſome directions they 
gave relating to the Scots af- 
airs. That by theſe means 
Scotland was impoveriſhed, and 
rendered incapable of giving 
hat joint-aſiſtance againſt the 


Was 


common enemy, which other- 
wiſe they might, if they were 
allowed to manage their own 
trade and buſineſs to the beſt 
advantage. That theſe difficul- 
ties muſt certainly make the na- 
tion uneaſy in their preſent con- 
dition, and would certainly diſ- 
poſe them to lay hold on an 
opportunity of amending their 
condition, though to the ruin of 
their neighbours, 877 
The chancellor made an an- 
ſwer to this ſpeech, repreſenting 
the act as laying a ſcheme for a 
commonwealth, and tending to 
innovate the conſtitution of the 
monarchv. And then the mi- 
niſtry offered a ſtate of a vote 
tor giving a firſt reading either 
to Mr. Fletcher's a&, or to the 
act of ſubſidy. There were 
many of the country party, who 
had no mind to go to the full 
extent of Mr. Fletcher's act, but 
were withal reſolved to go upon 
the conſideration of overtures 
tor the liberty of the nation. 
Theſe urged another ſtate of a 
vote, viz. * overtures for ſubſi- 
dies, or © overtures for li- 
* berty?* But the miniſtry 
preſſed the firſt ſtate of the vote. 
Upon which Mr. Fletcher al- 
ledged, That he had the ho- 
nour to offer an a& for ſecuring 
the liberties of the nation againſt 
Engliſh influences. That it was 
his opinion, that the condition 
of the nation was ſo far gone 
into ruin, that the proviſions in 
this act were abſolutely neceſſary 
for its relief. That he doubted 


not to make this appear by rea- 


ſons unanſwerable; but that he 
K K 4 found 
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found ſome people very ready 


to pervert the meaning of good 
deſigns; and, leſt any ſuch bad 
handle ſhould be made of an 
overture, which he had ſin- 
cerely deſigned for the ood of 
bis country, he begged leave to 
withdraw his overture : ** ad- 
ding, That he ſhould be very 
ready to go into ſuch overtures, as 
the wiſdom of the houſe ſhould 
judge moſt proper for the ho- 
nour and ſafety of the nation.” 
Then the other ſtate of the vote 
was offered, overtures for li- 
© berty,” or © overtures for a 
ſubſidy. Here the miniſtry 
were at a loſs, for they knew, 
that overtures for Liberty would 
be carried; and, by Mr. Fletch- 
er's withdrawing his act, they 
were obliged to look out for 
another ſtate of a vote. This 
put them to a conſultation about 
the throne, during which time 
the members called from all 
ſides of the houſe for a vote upon 
the queſtion, as ſtated, Liberty, 
or Sublidy, and a great many 
warm expreſſions were thrown 
out againſt the miniſtry from 
people of all ranks, After ſome 
time ſpent in this manner, du- 
ring which ſeveral uncertain 
and imperfect overtures of dif- 
tering ſtates of queſtions were 
made ; the commiſſioner maved 
from the throne, ** That, if the 
houfe would agree to allow a firſt 
reading to the ſubſidy- act, he 
did promiſe, that, it ſhould not 
be heard of for three enſuing 
ſeilions.“ To this a member 
untwered, That he believed, 
that thoſe. about the throne did 


Anne. was in the form of a St. Andrew's croſs, with a thiſtle in the 
1707 middle. Argyle and Athol, Annandale, Orkney, and Sca- 


—— et ern rs 


held 


not expect, that this overture 
would take in the houſe: That 
the import of it was plainly this, 
that the act for a Subſidy ſhould 
get a firſt reading now ; then 
the houſe ſhould have three ſhort 
littings for the Liberties of the 
nation; and the fourth ſhould 
compleat the Subſidy : After 
which, the houſe was ſure to be 
adjourned : But, that he was 
certain the houſe was better ac- 
quainted with the artifices of 
the miniſtry, than to be milled 
by ſuch overtures. Another 
member urged, < That it was 
now plain, .the nation was to 
expect no other return for their 
expence and toil, than to be 
put to the charge of a Subſidy, 
and to lay down their necks un- 
der the yoke of ſlavery, which 
was prepared for them frum 
that throne.” A third member 
ſaid, «© That he infifted upon 
having a vote upon the queſtion, 
which had been put. That he 
found, that, as the | hberties 
were ſuppreſſed, ſo the privile- 
ges of parliament were like to 
be torn from them; but that he 
would rather venture his lite 
than it ſhould be ſo; and ſhould 
rather to die a freeman, than 
lire a flave,” Some prefled 
for the vote, and particularly 
the earl of Roxburgh, who ad- 
ded, © That, if there was no 
other way of obtaining ſo natu- 
ral and undemable a privilege 
of the parliament * they would 
demand it with their {words 
in their hands.“ Whether or 
no the commiſſioner had infor- 
mation, that the houſe would 

adhere 
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Held were the firſt who had it, the number being limited to Anne 
twelve. | 1703. 

To ſuch a height did the diſorders in that kingdom riſe, 
that great ſkill and much ſecret practice ſeemed neceſſary to 
ſet. matters right there. The averſion and jealouſy towards 
thoſe, who had been moſt active in the laſt reign, and the 
favour ſhewn to thoſe, who were in king James's intereſt, 


adhere to what they propoſed 
to be done, it is certain, that 
the foot guards were ordered to 
be in readineſs, and that, for 
ſeveral days before, a grand- 
_ was ſet upon the Nether- 

w Port; and lieutenant- gene- 
ral Ramſay was heard to ſay in 
his eups, That means would 
* be found to make the parlia- 
ment calm enough. How- 
ever, the 2 per- 
ceiving he ſhould be torn in 
pieces, if he withſtood the for- 
midable oppoſition he ſaw a- 
gainſt him, ordered the chan- 
cellor to acquaint the houſe, 
* That it was yielded the par- 
liament ' ſhould proceed upon 
overtures for liberty next ſeſ- 
ſion.” Upon which aſſurance 
the members met the next mor 
ning, in order to prepare an 
overture for their purpoſe, which 
was in ſubſtance as follows: 
That the elective members 
ſnould be choſen for every ſeat 
at the Michaelmas head courts: 
That there ſnould be a parlia- 
ment held once in two years at 
leaſt: That the ſhort adjourn- 
ments de die in diem? ſhould 
be made by the parliament 
themſelves as in England: That 
no officer of the army, cuſtoms, 
or exciſe, or gratuitous pen- 
ſioner, ſhould fit as an elective 
member,“ If ſuch an act had 
received the royal aſſent, the 
country- party had reſolved in 
giving a ſupply; but the com- 


miſſioner was not inſtructed to 
8 it at that rate; and, 

aving notice of what paſſed, 
he called for ſuch acts as he was 
impowered to paſs, and, having 
given the royal aſſent to chem, 
made the following ſpeech to 
the parliament: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* We have now paſſed ſeveral 
good acts for our religion, li- 
berty, and trade, which, I 
hape, will be acceptable to all 
her majeſty's good ſubjects. I 
« wiſh you had alſo given the 
ſupplies neceſſary for the main- 
« taining of her majelty's forces, 
and preſerving the peace and 
« ſafety of the kingdom. But 
« {ince, I hope, this may yet be 
done in due time, and that 
« beſides ſome queſtions and dif. 
« ficulties are fallen, that, in all 
« probability, you can have no 
time to determine; and that 
* withal, it is fit her majeſty 
* ſhould have time to conſider 
* upon ſuch things, that have 
been laid before her; and, 
that we may know her mind 
therein more perfectly, a ſhort 
* receſs appears at preſent to be 
neceſſary, and that this parlia- 
ment be adjourned for ſome 
time. And therefore I have 
ordered my lord chancellor to 
* adjourn this parliament until 
the 12th of October next. 
Which the lord chancellor did 


accordingly. 
had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Anne. had an appearance of bringing matters out of an exceſs to a 


temper ; and it was much magnifhed by thoſe who intended 


m——— to flatter the queen, on deſign to ruin her. Though the ſame 


meaſures were taken in England, yet there was leſs danger in 
following them there, than in Scotland. Errors might be ſooner 
obſerved, and eaſter corrected, where perſons are in view, and 
are watched in all their motions ; but this might prove fatal at 
a greater diſtance, where it was more eaſy to deny or pal- 
liate things, with greater aſſurance. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry's engrofling all things to himſelf, increaſed the diſguſt 
at the credit he was in. He had begun a practice of drawing 
out the ſeſſions of parliament to an unuſual length; by which 
his appointments exhauſted ſo much of the revenue, that the 
reſt of the miniſters were not paid; which will always create 
diſcontent. He truſted entirely to a few perſons, and his 
conduct was liable to juſt exceptions. Some of thoſe, who 
had the greateſt credit with him, were believed to be engaged 
in a foreign intereſt ; and his paſſing, or rather promoting the 
act, which opened a correſpondence with France, was conſi- 
dered 'as a defign to ſettle a commerce there ; and, upon 
that, his fidelity or his capacity were much queſtioned, 
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| "7004 | Anne, 

+ | | 1703. 

Pon en, CHAP. HM. — 


Aﬀairs in Ireland. — Affairs at ſea go ill. —Graydon's 
expedition to America, —A fleet ſent into the Mediter- 
rancan. — Iuſurrection of the Cevennois.— A reſolution 
to ſupport them.— Archduke of Auſtria declared king 
of Spain.—Complaints about the fleet Preparations 
for the campaign, —Death of the marquis of Blandford. 
 —Battle of Scardigen. — Hlector of Bavaria takes poſ- 
 feffion of Ratiſhon.—Bonne taken. —Teongeren taken by 
_ the French and abandoned. Battle of Eckenen.—B1t- 
tle of Spirebach.—A war in Hungary.—T he duke of 
Savoy comes into the grand alliance —A treaty with 
the king of Portugal.—The great ftorm.—The new 
king of Spain comes into England. — Affairs of Poland. 
— The ſecond ſeſſion of queen Anne's firſt parliament. — 
The bill againſt occaſional conformity revived. — A plot 
diſcovered. —Diſputes between the two houſes in adare/- 
ſes to the queen.—Proceedings upon the plot. — I he 
caſe of Aſhby and White. Ihe queen gives the firſ? 
fruits and tenths for the augmentation of ſmall livings, 
—lInguiry into the fleet — A bill for examming the 
public accounts les fall. Act for recruits. —Sefſion 
ends with a ſpeech from the throne. Proceedings of 


{he convocation.— 
\ \ 7 HILS T things were in this ſituation in Scotland, Afiairs of 
there were alſo high diſcontents in Ireland, occa- 23 
ſioned by the behaviour of the truſtees for forfeited eſtates. Hifl. ox 
The duke of Ormond was the better received, when he went Europe. 
to that government, becauſe he came after the earl of Ro- 
cheſter, till it appeared, that he was in all things governed 
by him; and that he purſued the meaſures, which that earl 
had began to take, of raiſing new diviſions in that kingdom; 
for, before that time, the only diviſion in Ireland was that ot 
Engliſh, and Iriſh, Proteſtants and Papiſts. But now an 
animoſity came to be raiſed there, as in England, . 158 
i 
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Anne. his and Tory. The wiſer ſort of the Engliſh reſolved to 
1703. Pole this all they could, and to proceed with temper and 
moderation. The parliament was opened at Dublin, on the 

21ſt of September, with a ſpeech by the duke to both hou- 
ſes, importing, That it were to be wiſhed, they were in a 
© condition to provide for ſuch fortifications, as would much 
© conduce to the ſafety of the kingdom, and particularly at 
Limerick, and for building the barracks, but that, which 
© her majeſty expected from the commons at that time, was 
© only, that the public debts be diſcharged, and the reve- 
nue made equal to the expence of the government, which 
* was much increaſed by the charge of the barracks ; and 
they were found ſo uſeful, and ſo great an eaſe to the 
© country, that they ought not to be negleted.” He aſſured 
both houſes, © That fince the queen had done him the ho- 
© nour to place him in that ſtation, as his duty and gratitude 
obliged. him to ſerve her majeſty with the utmoſt ee 
and fidelity; ſo his inclination and intereſt, and the exam- 
ples of his anceſtors, were indiſpenſible obligations upon 
him to improve every opportunity, to the 9 75 e and 
proſperity of this his native country: And that, ſince he 
had no other deſign, than what they all aimed at, the 
© queen's ſervice, and the good of their country, he only re- 
< commended to them, that they might unite and agree in 
the ſame meaſures, and purſue them with wiſdom and tem- 
per.“ The commons, being returned to their houſe, made 
choice of Allen Brodrick, the queen's follicitor-general, to 
be their ſpeaker. The firit thing both houſes went upon was 
the framing addreſſes, both to the queen and the lord-heute- 
nant, which carried the compliments to the duke of Ormond 
ſo far, as if no other perſon, beſides himſelf, could have given 
them the ſettlement, they expected from his government. 
The truſtees of the forfeited eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon 
the Iriſh nation, as if they deſigned to ſet up an indepen- 
dence upon England ; fo that the commons, in their addreſs 
to the queen, faid, They could not, but with the deepeſt 
* concern, take notice to her majeſty, that her enemies, by 
many groundleſs and malicious calumnies, had miſrepre- 
© ſented them; the ſad and ſevere effects whereof they too 
* ſenſibly felt; and eſpecially, as if they thought themſelves, 
© or defired to be, independent of the crown of England. 
© 'That therefore, to vindicate themſelves from ſuch foul and 
* unworthy aſperſions, they declared and acknowledged, that 
the kingdom of Ireland was annexed and united to the im- 


< perial crown of England.” The commons, on all occa- 
ſions, 


= a 
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ſions, expreſſed their hatred of the truſtees, and of their pro- Anne. 


ceedings; yet they would not preſume to meddle with any 
thing they had done, purſuant to the act that had paſſed in 
England, inveſting the truſt in them. Accordingly, on the 
25th of September, they reſolved, that all the Proteſtant 
freeholders of that kingdom had been falſcly and maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, traduced, and abuſed, in a repreſentation of 
them made in a book, intitled, The report of the com- 
© miſfioners, appointed to inquire into the Iriſh forfeitures; 
in which were theſe words: And indeed it does appear, 
ce that the freeholders of this kingdom, through length of 
« time, and by contracting new friendſhips with the Iriſh, 
« or by interpurchaſing with one another, but chiefly 
« through a general diſlike of the diſpoſitions of the for- 
« feitures, are ſcarce willing to find any perſon guilty of the 
« late rebellion, even upon full evidence.” And it appear- 
ing to the houſe, that Francis Anneſley, member of it, and 
John Trenchard, Henry Lanford, and James Hamilton, 
were authors of that book; it was reſolved that they had 
ſcandalouſſy and malicioufly miſrepreſented and traduced the 
Proteſtant freeholders of that kingdom, and endeavoured to 
create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the people of 
England and the Proteſtants of that kingdom. Upon which 
Anneſley was expelled the houſe, with this particular mark 
of diſgrace, that no warrant ſhould be iſſued this ſeſſion to 
elect a new member for Down- patrick in his room. Hamil- 
ton being dead, no queſtion was put about him; and Tren- 
chard was got ſafe into England. 

The Fuldees haſtily finiſhed their affairs before the meet- 
ing of this parliament; and ſome London merchants, un- 
derſtanding there were good pennyworths to be had, ſent 
agents over to Dublin, to purchaſe, in a lump, what was 
left unfold. To do it as a corporation, they examined the 


powers in the charters of ſeveral companies in London, that 


they might purchaſe under one, by which the company was 
impowered to buy lands without ſtint, or, at leaſt, a very 
large one; ſuch was the charter to the Sword-Blade com- 
pany, erected and incorporated to ſet up that manufacture in 
Cumberland, or one of the neighbouring counties, for the 

ufe of the army, on the breaking out of the firſt confederate 
war. They were enabled to purchaſe lands, to build mills 
upon the rivers, and to provide for the reception and enter- 
tainment of a great number of manufacturers from Germany; 
which not turning to account, the Sword-Cutlers fold their 
Charter to thoſe London merchants, who purchaſed about 

| | twenty 
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Anne twenty thouſand pounds a year of the forfeited eſtates, and ſamt 
1703. of the beſt of thoſe eſtates, for a ſum not much greater than it 


was faid the grantees, or thoſe that held of them, offered, with- 
out putting the public to a penny charge: And theſe mer- 
chants, by the ſtile of The governor and company for 
© making Sword-blades in England,” prayed, That heads 
© of a bill might be 1 5 7055 in, for enabling them to take 
* conveyances of lands in Ireland. But the parliament were 
ſo little diſpoſed to guaranty the bargains of the truſtees, that 
their petition was ordered to lie upon the table; and there it 
lay with others that had no better ſucceſs (a). 

The commons expelled Mr. John Aſgill (who was at the 
fame time member of the houſe of commons in England) 
for a ſtrange book he had publiſhed, to prove out of Scrip- 
ture, that a true Chriſtian ought to have fo great a ſtock of 
faith, as to be tranſlated to heaven without dying. He had, 
as agent to the forementioned Sword-blade company, offered 
to lend money to the public in Ireland, at fix per cent. on 
condition the parliament would paſs an act to confirm their 
purchaſe of the forfeited eſtates ; but the company diſowned 


him in that offer, and, being ſummoned to appear before the 


houſe, to anſwer for his prevaricating with them, he pleaded 
his privilege as a member of parliament in England. Be- 
ſides his expulſion, he was voted incapable of ever ſitting in 
any parliament in Ireland. 

The commons purſued the truſtees of the forfeited eſtates 


ſtill farther, For, in a repreſentation of the ſtate and grie- 


vances of the nation, which they agreed to offer to the 
queen, they begin with complaining, “ That whereas her 
* _—_— royal predeceſſors, of bleſſed memory, had al- 
% ways had the glory of being Kings and queens of a free 
<© people, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Europe by the emi- 
<< nent privilege of being governed by their own laws, and 
of enjoying their liberties under the dominion of a ſove- 
& reign prince, according to the moſt equal and juſt model 
of government, that ever was framed; yet the conſtitution 
of that kingdom of Ireland had been of late greatly ſhaken, 
the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the ſubjects thereof be- 
ing called in queſtion, and tried in a manner unknown to 
<« their anceſtors. That when they conſidered the charge, 
c which the ſubjects of that kingdom had been unneceſlaiily 


(a) The Sword-Blade com- who had them cheap enough to 
pany ſold their eſtates after- have made a quick and a good 
wards to Mr. John Edwards, market. Oldmix. II. 308. 


cc put 
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& put to by the late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in de- 'Anne. 
0 Nang ſuch their juſt rights and titles, as had, after many 170g. 
* and expenſive delays, been allowed by the ſaid truſtees, 
cc had exceeded in 1 the current caſh of that kingdom; 
& they had but too great reaſon to believe, that this had 
* been principally occaſioned through falſe and malicious 
<« reports and miſrepreſentations made of the Proteſtants of 
« that kingdom, by deſigning and ill-meaning men, in or- 
« der to create a miſunderſtanding between England and 
<« Ireland, and to promote beneficial employments for them- 


«© ſelves” (b). 


: (b) The reſt of the repreſen- 
tation was as follows : 


« For, although her majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaied to 


aſſure them, that nothing of 


that kind had made any im- 
preſſion on her majeſty to their 
rejudice, yet they were very 
fenfible that that nation had ex- 
ceedingly ſuffered thereby 1n the 
opinion of England. That they 
could not, without the greateſt 
grief of heart, reflect upon the 
at decay and loſs of their 
trade. 'That the kingdom be- 
ing almoſt exhauſted of its caſh, 
and themſelves hindered from 
earning their livelihood, and 
from maintaining their own ma- 
nufacturies, their poor were 
thereby become very numerous, 
eſpecially the induſtrious Pro- 
teſtants, who, in a country, 
wherein the number and power 
of the Papiſts is very formidable, 
ought, as they humbly con- 
ceived, to be encouraged. 'That 
very many Proteſtant families 
had been conſtrained to remove 
out of that kingdom, as well 
into Scotland, as to the domi- 
fn of foreign princes and 
States. That their foreign trade 
And its returns, were under ſuch 
eſtrictions and diſcouragements, 


The 


as now to become in a manner 
unprofitable, although that king- 
dom had of late, by its blood 
and treaſure, contributed to ſave 
the Plantation-trade to the peo- 
ple of England. That the want 
of holding frequent parliaments 
in Ireland had been a great en- 
couragement to evil-minded 
men, who intended nothing but 
their own gain, though accom- 
panied with the ruin and op- 
preſſion of her majelty's good 
ſubjects. That many civil or- 
ficers were arrived at ſuch a 
=o of corruption, through 

opes of impunity, as was al- 
moſt inſupportable, thereby get- 
ting vaſt eſtates in a ſhort time 
in a poor country: That others 
in conſiderable employments, 
dwelt and reſided for the moſt 
par out of the kingdom, there- 

y neglecting the fr at- 
tendance on their duty, whilſt, 
in the mean time, their offices 
(which in effect were made mere 
Sine Cures) were but indiffe- 
rently executed, to the great 
detriment of her majeſty's good 
ſubjects, and the great failure of 
juſtice; ſo that they were fully 
convinced that nothing but fre- 


quent parliaments, with per- 


miſſion for them to ſit, and do 
the buſineſs of the nation, could 
prevent, 


® 

« 

* 

: 
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The commons offered the neceſſary ſupplies, and granted 


150,0001. to make 


ood the deficiency of the neceſſary 


branches of the eſtabliſhment, for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment for two years, ending at Michaelmas 1705. But, 
though the commons granted the ſupplies, they took excep- 
tions to the accounts that were laid before them, and obſerved 
ſome errors in them. This begot an uneaſineſs in the duke 


of Ormond ; for, though he was 

ſordid practices, yet, being a man o 
bote who acted under him, and whoſe inte- 

A committee having been appointed 


in the power of t 
grity was not ſo clear. 


3 and above all 
pleaſure, he was much 


to inſpect the public accounts, they had the thanks of the 


houſe, for ſaving 


the kingdom 103,368 J. which by miſre- 


preſentation had been charged as a debt upon the nation, 
and were ordered to examine what perſons were concerned 
in repreſenting ſuch a ſum, over and above the funds granted 


prevent, or reform ſo great and 
notorious abuſes. That they of- 
fered to her majeſty's princely 
conſideration this their moſt hum- 
ble repreſentation, with hearts 
full of a ſenſe of their miſerable 
condition, yet ſupported with 
the hopes they had from the au- 
ſpicious reign of her moſt ſacred 
majeſty ; not doubting her ma- 
jeſty's care and protection of 
them. For it was from her ma- 
jeſty's gracious interpoſition a- 
lone in their favour, that they 
propoſed to themſelves relief 
from theſe their manifold groans 
and misfortunes. And that they 
could not diſpair of her good- 
neſs extended towards them in 
fuch a prudent and gracious 
manner, as might afford them 
relief, according to the exigen- 
cies of their condition, by re- 
ſtoring them to a full enjoyment 
of their conſtitution, or by pro- 
moting a more firm and ſtrict 
union with her majeſty's ſubjecis 
of England; which would be 
to the advantage of that king- 
dom, nothing being a more cer- 
tain truth, than that whatever 


riches Ireland can acquire, muſl 
at laſt neceſſarily center in the 
ſeat of the government.” Con- 
cluding with theſe wiſnes: May 
the choiceſt bleſſings of the great 
creator and preſerver of all 
things conſtantly attend your 
moſt ſacred majeſty : May you 
long continue to be the choiceſt 
bleſſing of your people, and the 
aſſerter of the liberties of Eu- 
rope: And may we, your poor 
ſubjects of Ireland, by an 2 
nent inſtance of your majeſty's 
having a juſt right to that molt 
glorious title, that we may 
heartily join with the reſt of 
mankind in proclaiming, that 
your moſt excellent majeſty 15 
not only the greateſt, but the 
beſt and juſteſt princeſs that 
ever reigned.” 

On the 25th of October, Mr. 
Southwell, ſecretary of ſtate, 
acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, That their repreſen- 
tation was a matter of the W. 
eſt conſequence; and that his 


grace would take ſuch care of 
it as might moſt conduce to the 
ſervice of the nation.“ 


by 
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by parliament, and the revenue neceflary to ſupport the go- Anne, 
vernment, and pay the public debts to Michaelmas 1703. 170g. 
The commons likewiſe voted ſeveral penſions, amounting to 
above 170001. a year, to be unneceſſary branches of the 
eſtabliſhment, and voted a proviſion for all the half-pay offi- 
cers (a). They enacted the ſucceſſion of the crown to fol- 
low the- pattern ſet them by England, in every particular, 
making it high-treaſon in Ireland, by word or writing, to 
impeach the ſucceſſion, as limited by ſeveral acts. But the 
reat deſign of the commons was, to break the power of 
| and the intereſt that the heads of the Iriſh families 
had among them. To this end they paſſed an act to prevent 
the growth of Popery ; and, to make it the more ſolemn, 
the 2 attended by the houſe of commons, preſented a' 
bill, on the 23d of November, to the lord-lieutenant, and 
made a ſpeech on the occaſion to the following effect: 
« That they looked on this bill to be of ſuch importance to 
« their future well-being, that they had begged leave to 
<« attend his grace in a body with it, and not ſend it, as 
„in caſes of leis weight is uſual, by particular members. 
« That the oppoſition conftantly made in England by the 
% Papiſts of Ireland, againſt whatever might tend to the 
e ſecurity of her majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, induced the 
© commons to lay theſe heads of a bill in this folemn manner 
before his grace. That they thought it now more par- 
« ticularly neceſſary, being well informed, and fully con- 
e vinced, that great ſums of money had been lately raiſed 
« among them, to oppoſe the paſſing a bill of this nature in 
& England; yet they doubted not, but the weight of the 
« thing, and the juſtice of their deſires, would be fo effec- 
„e tually laid before her majeſty by his grace, that all ob- 
« ſtacles would be ſurmounted, and an opportunity given 


(a) The firſt penſion taken of Soo l. and to the lord St. Al- 


was 12001. a year to the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters of Uliter gran- 
ted by patent from king Charles 
II, for their loyalty and good 
ſervices to the crown. Among 
the reſt was a penſion of 50001. 
to the countels of Dorchelter, 
king James the ſecond's miſtreſs; 
another of 1600]. during the 
life of the earl of Rocheſter, to 
George Rodney Bridges; to the 
duke of St. Albans, one of 
Va. XV. 


bans another of 16421. moſt of 
the others had been granted to 
Papiſts, probably in confide- 
ration of ſome demands upon 
the grants of their eltates, A 
mang the penſions was reckoned: 
that of the half-pay officers of 
38141. who were to be other- 
wiſe provided for. The whole 
of the penſions, voted unnecel- 
ſary, amounted to juſt 176341. 
Os. 03d. a year, ul: 

| & them 
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Anne. * them of aſſenting to the paſling into a law, what they 
17103. conceived would be the greateſt ſecurity to the Proteſtant 
— religion and intereſt there” (b). 


See page 
401. 


This + bill to prevent the growth of Popery,“ was ſome- 
what like that, which had paſſed in England three years 
before , but with ſome more effectual clauſes, for the want 
of which no advantage had been received in England from 
that act. Ihe main difference was that, which made it look 
leſs invidious, and yet was more effectual for breaking the 
dependence on the heads of families: For it was provided, 
that all eſtates ſnould be equally divided among the children 
of Papiſts, notwithſtanding any ſettlements to the contrary, 


unleſs the perſons, on whom they were ſettled, qualified 


themſelves by taking the oaths, and coming to the commu- 
nion of the Church. This ſeemed to carry no hardſhip to 
the family in general, and yet gave hopes of weakening that 
intereſt ſo conſiderably, that the bill was thus ſolemnly offered 
to the duke of Ormond. Accordingly it was ſent over to 
England warmly recommended by him; but it was as warm- 
ly oppoſed by thoſe, who had a mind to have a ſhare of the 
preſents, that were ready to be made by the Papiſts, who 
had raiſed a conſiderable ſum for that Purpoſe. "The pre- 
tence for oppoſing it was, that, while the queen was ſo 


(b) At the ſame time was * graciouſly. to interpoſe in their 
preſented alſo a bill, to encou- *© favour with the parliament of 
rage the linen - manufacture, with England, that ſuch freedom 
an addreſs to the queen: Upon might be allowed them, as 
which bill the 8 added, one of the encouragements 
That they had alſo framed and * they had been induced to be- 
agreed to heads of a“ bill for © lieve they ſhould have on their 
the improvement of the linen- going into the linen trade, by 
„ manufacture,“ which they the addreſs of the lords and 
* conceived might in time become commons of England.” Which 
« uſeful to that Kingdom, if li- addreſs they prayed his grace 
© berty ſhould be given them to to lay before her majeſty. 
© tranſport the linen- manufac- Thereupon the lord lieutenant 
«* tures thereof directly to the aſſured them, That he would 
« Plantations, but would other- take care to tranſmit theſe two 
© wiſebedeſtraQtive'to the ſame. © bills, which were ſo much for 
© That, to obtain ſuch liberty, the intereſt of the nation, and 
© they had framed an humble © recommend them in the moſt 


© addreſs. to her majeſty, and * effectual manner, according 
« rehed on her great goodneſs to their deſire, and do all that 
to, and care of, her diſtreſſed was in his power to prevent 
people of that kingdom, that © the growth of Popery.' 


© her majeſty would be pleaſed 


5 deeply 
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deeply engaged with the emperor, and was interceding for Ante. 
favour to the Proteſtants in his dominions, it ſeemed not 1703. 
feaſonable, and was ſcarce decent, to paſs fo ſevere a la- 
againſt thoſe of his religion. This pretence had the leſs 
ftrength, ſince it was — 4 evident, that all the Iriſh Papiſts 

5 


were in the French intereſt, and therefore there was no rea- 
fon to apprehend, that the emperor would be much con- 
cerned for them. The parliament of England was fitting 
when this bill came over, and people were very intent upon 
the iſſue of it; fo that the miniſtry judged it was not ſafe to 
deny it; but a clauſe was added, which they hoped would 
hinder its being accepted in Ireland. That matter was car- 
ried ſo ſecretly, that it was known to none but thoſe who 
were at the council, till the 72 4 it came from Ireland 
upon its being ſent thither. The clauſe was to this purpoſe; 
That none in been ſhould be capable of any eenplovinmne 
or of — in the magiſtracy in any city, who did not qua- 
lify themſelves by receiving the ſacrament according to the 
teſt· act paſſed in England; which before this time had never 
been ed tothe Iriſh nation. It was hoped, that, on ac- 
count of this clauſe, thoſe in Ireland who promoted it moſt, 
would now be the leſs fond of it, when they found it thus 
clogged. The greateſt part of Ulſter was poſſeſſed by the 
Scots, who adhered ſtiffly to their firſt education in Scots 
land: and they were ſo united in that way, that it was be- 
lieved they could not find a ſufficient number of men, who 
would quakfy themſelves, purſuant to this clauſe, to maintain 
the order and juſtice of the country. Yet, upon this occa- 
fion, the Triſh parliament proceeded with great caution and 
wiſdom : They reckoned, that this act, ſo far as it related to 
Papiſts, would have a certain and great effect for their com- 
mon ſecurity; and that, when it was once paſſed, it would 
never be repealed; whereas, if great inconveniencies did 
ariſe to tlie Proteſtant Diſſenters upon this new clauſe, it 
would be an eaſier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a ſubſe- 
quent parliament, either of England or Ireland. The act 
was therefore paſſed, and thoſe who thought they had ma- 
naged the matter with a maſter-piece of cunning, were out- 
witted by an Iriſh parliament. However, this artifice, and 
ſome other things in the duke of Ormond's conduct, put 
them, into ſuch an ill humour, that the ſupply was clogged 
and leſſened by many clauſes added to it. N 
On the abth of November, the Iriſh houſe of commons 
voted a book, printed and publiſhed by Brocas and Maloane, 
intitled, The Memoirs of the late king James II,“ &c.. ſe- 
NN LI 2 ditlous, 
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Anne. ditious, and ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
1703. 
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mon hangman; and Brocas the printer, Maloane the Book- 
ſeller, and one Euſtace, (who brought theſe Memoirs from 


England, and gave them to Maloane to print) to be proſe- 


cuted. It is remarkable, that, when the motion was made 
for burning the book, and proſecuting the printer, a member 
repreſented the great danger the Proteſtants were in, in ſome 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the county of Limerick, 
where the Iriſh were beginning to form themſelves into bo- 


dies, and to plunder the Proteſtants of their arms and mo- 
ney; adding, that the diſaffected there, held a correſpon- 


dence with thoſe in England, and were not out of hopes of 
reſtoring the pretended prince of Wales. Whereupon the 
Houſe reſolved, < That it appeared to them, that the Papiſts 
< in that kingdom ſtill retained hopes of the coming in of the 
© perſon, who went by the name of the prince of Wales, in 
© the life-time of the late king James, and now by the name 
« of James III.“ But the ſame day Mr. ſecretary Southwell, 
by command of the lord lieutenant, acquainted the houſe, 


that it was his grace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn till 
the 11th of January following, which was accordingly 


done (c). By this ſudden adjournment, when the houſe 


was exerting itſelf with great zeal againſt Popery, the ſeſſion 


ended in ſo much heat, that it was thought the parliament 
would meet no more, if the duke of Ormond (who was ſe- 


verely reflected upon) was continued in the government. 


Thus the parts of the government that were thought the 
moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late been 


put into ſo much diſorder, that it might prove no eaſy work 


to ſet them again in order: The government was every 
where going, as it were, out of joint: Its nerves and 


ſtrength ſeemed to be much ſlackened: The truſting and em- 


ploying, not only violent Tories, but even known Jacobites, 
as it brought a weakneſs on the management, ſo it raiſed a 
jealouſy, that could not be eafily cured. Stories were con- 
fidently vented, and by ſome eaſily believed, that the queen 


(e) Beſides the act mentioned, prieſts coming into the king- 
there paſſed, dom. 


1. Act for an additional ex- 4. Act for ſecuring the liber- 


ciſe on beer, ale, and other li- 


quors. 

2. Act for encouraging the 
importation of iron, and pipe- 
ſtaves. | 

3. Act to prevent Popiſh 


ty of the ſubject, and for pre- 
vention of impriſonment beyond 
the ſeas. i 

5. Act for naturalizing all 
Proteſtant ſtrangers, 


waz 
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was convinced of the wrong done her pretended brother,, and Anne. 
that ſhe was willing to put affairs in the hands of perſons, 1703. 
who favoured his ſucceſſion: It was alſo obſerved, that our 
court kept too cold civilities with the houſe. of Hanover, 
and did nothing chat was tender or cordial looking that way.: 
Nor were any employed, who had expreſſed a particular zeal 
for their intereſts. "Theſe things gave great jealouſy : All 
that was ſaid in excuſe for truſting ſuch perſons, was, that it 
was fit once to try if good uſage could ſoften them, and bring 
them entirely into the queen's intereſts : And aſſurances were 

iven, that, if, upon a trial, the effect hoped for did not 
Ellow, they ſhould be again diſmiſſed. 

It is time now to turn to the operations of the war. The Affairs at 
affairs at ſea this year were ill deſigned, and worſe executed, - 
The making prince George our lord high-admiral proved, in 2 8285 
many inſtances, very unhappy to the nation: Men of bad 
deſigns impoſed on him, he underſtood thoſe matters very 
little, and they ſheltered themſelves under his name, to 
which a great ſubmiſſion was paid; but the complaints roſe 
the higher for that: Our main fleet was ready to go out in 
May, but the Dutch fleet was not yet come over; fo Rooke 
was ſent out, to alarm the coaſt of France; he lingered lon 
in port, pretending ill health; upon that, Churchill was ſent 
to command the fleet ; but Rooke's health returned happily 
for him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and 
went to ſea, where he ele; a month; but in ſuch a 
ſtation, as if his deſign had been to keep far from meeting 
the French fleet, which failed out at that time; arid to do 
the enemy no harm, not fo much as to diſturb their quiet, 
by coming near their coaſt: At laſt he returned, without 
having attempted any thing. LISA 

In March 1702-3, vice-admiral Graydon, a man brutal Graydon's 
in his way, and not well affected to the preſent ftate of af- expedition te 


fairs, was ſent to the Weſt-Indies with a ſquadron, of men © 


of war, conſiſting of the Reſolution, the Mountague, Non- 3 
ſuch, and Blackwall, and ſeveral tranſports, with brigadier Burchet. 
Columbine's regiment, ſome ſtore- ſhips and merchant-men. 

The deſign was, to gather all the forces that were ſcattered 
throughout the plantations, and with that ſtrength, to take 
Placentia, and drive the French out of the Newfoundland 
trade. But the ſecret of this was ſo ill kept, that it was 
commonly talked of before he failed; and the French had 
timely notice of it, and ſent a greater force to defend the 
place, than he could bring together to attack it. He ſet ſail 
tom Plymouth on the 13th of March, and, five days after, 


L13 x met 


Anne. 
1703. 


THE HISTORY 
met with four French men of war under monſieur du Caſſe, 
failing towards Breſt, and viſibly foul, and in no condition 
o make any reſiſtance. Captain Cleland, who commanded 
the Mountague, engaged the ſternmoſt for ſome time; bu 
upon his firſt firing, the vice-admiral made a ſignal to call 
bim off, ©. being under orders not to loſe any time in this 


-< pales, by chacing or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſocver, 


© the, contrary winds having kept them in Plymouth much 


_ © © longer- than was intended, and the ſervice, upon which 
che was bound, very much required his preſence, and the 
-6: regitnent, that was with him.” Upon this the French 


men of war got fafe into Breſt. They were afterwards 
known to be monſieur du Caſſe's ſquadron, which had eſcaped 
Rembow about ſeven months before, and was now bringing 
treaſure home from Carthagena, and other parts of the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, reported to be four millions of pieces of eight. But 
though by this means a rich booty was loſt, yet ſo careful 
was the prince of Denmark's council to excuſe, every thing 
done by a man of war of their own party, that they ordere 

an advertiſement to be inſerted in the Gazette, to juſtify 
Graydon; in which it was declared, that, in purſuance of 
his orders, he had not engaged the French ſquadron, The 
orders were indeed ſtrangel given; but the admirals had 
never thought themſelves ſo lunkted by them, but that, upon 
great occaſions, they might ſtretch beyond their private in- 
Rructions, eſpecially where the advantage was viſible, as it 
was 1n this caſe ; for, ſince they were out of the way of new 
orders, and new occaſions might happen, which could not bo 
known when their orders were given, the nature of the ſer- 
vice ſeemed to give them a greater liberty, than was fit to be 
allowed in the land- ſervice. When the vice-admiral came 
to the Plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a manner, as if he 
had been ſent rather to terrify than to protect them. When 
he had drawn the forces together, that were in the Planta- 
tions, he went to attack Placentia; but he found it ſo well 


defended, that he did not think fit ſo much as to make any 
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attempt upon it. Thus this expedition ended very inglo- 
riouſly, and many complaints of Graydon's conduct were 
an nee ee ene 
+ After Sir George Rooke's fruitleſs, cruize, it was reſolved 


into the Ne- to ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean. This fleet was 
* 740043: not ready till the end of June, and the orders were to come 
out of the Streigths by the end of September, Every thing 
was ſo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended 
that nothing ſhould be done hy it, beſides the convoying our 
merchant ſhips, which did not require the fourth * 0 
| uc 


ſueh a force. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was to command, wo, Anne 
when he ſaw his inſtructions, repreſented to the miniſtry, 170g. 
that nothing could be expected from this voyage. However 
he was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders. He ſailed 
from St. Helen's, the 1ſt of July, with a fleet of thirty- fixe 
Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of war. He had under 
him, the vice-admirals Fairborne “ and Lake +, and rear- Of the 
admiral Bing |. The Dutch were commanded by admiral 2d. 
Allemonde, with two other flags. They bad a great num- hg = 
ber of merchant-ſhips of both nations under their convoy. || Of the 
The fleet appearing off Liſbon Rock, the 24th- of July, ed. 
diſpelled the fears of the Portugueſe, of being inſulted by a 
French ſquadron. Sir Cloudefſly Shovel ſent Sir Stafford 
Fairborne to Liſbon, with compliments to the king and 
the queen-dowager of England, by whom he was received 
with great marks of reſpect and eſteem. After the fleet got 
through the Streights, on the 12th of Auguſt, and water 
began to be wanted, the admiral having ſtretched over from 
Cape de Gat to Cape Hone, in Barbary, ſent a boat with a 
flag of truce, to acquaint the Moors with his deſign of wa- 
tering there; but they anſwered his meſſage with a muſket- 
ſhot, killed one of the boat's crew, and mortally wounded 
the lieutenant of the Tartar, who commanded the boat, 
and died two days after. The want of water daily in- 
creaſing, it was reſolved in a council of war to put into Al- 
tea, on the coaſt of Valentia, in Spain. The Eagle, com- 
manded by the lord Archibald Hamilton, and the Hampton- 
Court, were ſent before: But the governor fired upon them 
with two guns planted on atower, which however were ſoon 
diſmounted by theſe two men of war. In the 'mean time, 
the whole fleet came in ſight of the place, on the 3iſt ot 
Auguft, and the Flamburgh was ſent cloſe to the ſhore to 
cover the deſcent of the regiments of marines, who, to the 
number of two thouſand five hundred men, landed under 
brigadier Seymour without any manner of confuſion, and 
were drawn up in order upon the ſhore, before half the fleet 
was come to their anchors. "Theſe land- forces formed a' 
camp near the place, and a meſſage was ſent tothe governor, - 
that they did not come as enemies, but friends; to which he 
anſwered, < That he had a great eſteem for the Engliſh; © -- © - 
© but, however, he was ſorry he was not in a condition to | 
© oppoſe their landing: That he would write to the viceroy 
of Valentia, and if his orders were ſuch, the admiral muſt 
not take it ill, if he ſhould fire upon his men.“ At the 
ſame time the admirals Shovel and Allemonde cauſed in their 
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Anne. names a ſhort manifeſto to be publiſhed and diſperſed among 
1 1703. the Spaniards, containing in ſubſtance, That, purſuant to 
(iis dme orders of her majeſty of Great-Britain and the States- 
General, they did not deſign to give. the leaſt diſturbanct 
© to the good ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch of them, 
Lil} who, remembering their ancient obligations to the houſe of 
| < Auſtria, ſhould ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch, 
© the archduke Charles, and endeavour to throw off the yoke 
© of France. And, as they would give their aſſiſtance to 
© thoſe of the Spaniſh nation, that ſhould. regard their duty 
© and true intereſt, ſo they ſhould deſtroy the perſons, houſes 
and goods of ſuch, as ſhould oppoſe the efforts which 
© ſhould be made for the deliverance of that valiant and glo- 
© rious nation from the tyranny and oppreſſion of France.” 
This Manifeſto had no other effect but that the Spaniards, 
ſeeing no injury was offered them, brought plenty of all re- 
freſhments and proviſions, for which they were paid in ready 
money. They profeſſed a great hatred to the French, ap- 
it peared very well diſpoſed to the houſe of Auſtria, and drank 
| to the proſperity of the archduke. The fleet being watered, 
Iii ſailed on the 3d of September for Leghorn,. where they ar- 
| rived on the 19th. . Ten days before, captain Jumper, with 
the Lenox, Ipſwich, Hampthire, and Dover, failed off For- 
7 montera, with the Turkey fleet under his convoy. As one 
; deſign of this expedition was to endeavour to give ſome relic; 
Is to the Cevennois, who, the laſt year, had raifed an inſurec- 
| tion in France, it will be proper to inſert here a brief ac- 
S count of that affair. * 1 4c 
1-forrofting 1 The Cevennois, or inhabitants of the Cevennes, a moun- 
or the Ce- tainous country in the ſouth part of Languedoc in France, 
noi. were moſtly of the reformed religion, before the general per- 
„ fecution in the year 1685, to the violence of which they 
C:valicr's were obliged to yield; but moſt of them had ſince thrown off 
Mconwis, the yoke of Popery, and returned to their former faith, by 
means of ſome zealous miniſters ; who, notwithſtanding the 
danger, ta which they expoſed themſelves, had conſtantly 
j preached amongſt them. Their numbers, and the advan- 
4 tageous ſituation of their country, giving the court of France 
' more jealouſy than of all the other Proteſtants in the king- 
dom, care was. taken to curb and oppoſe them more than 
any of the reſt, and, by continual vexations, to put it out 
ot their power to recover their liberty. Monſieur de Baſvile, 
intendant of Languedoc, and count Broglio, commander ot 
te troops in that province, left no means untried to ruin 
them, by their extortions and military executions. IT ay wake 
x teitants 
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gious exerciſes, ' thoſe two perſecutors poſted troops in ſeveral 
places, with orders to fire upon all ſuch as they ſhould find 
in thoſe aſſemblies, and to burn the houſes of thoſe whom 
they could not ſeize. By this means a great part of the Ce- 
vennors was entirely ruined, and whole viilages laid waſte. 
The Abbot of Cheilat, ſub-delegate of the intendant Boſvile, 
was likewiſe very fevere againſt thoſe, who attempted” to 
eſcape out of the kingdom for religion, having invented a 
rack to torment them, which was a beam flit in two with 
vices at each end. Every morning he uſed to ſend for his 
priſoners, in order to examine them; and, if they refuſed to 
confeſs what he deſired, he cauſed their legs to be put into 
the flit of the beam, and ſqueezed them till their bones 
cracked, and tied their toes with ſtrings, and turned them 
with wheels till they were out of joint. But monſieur Eſprit, 
one of the preachers among the Proteſtants, having heard of 
theſe cruelties, marched at the head of about ſixty young 
men to the abbot's houſe, and demanded the ' prifoners. 
Upon his ordering the guard to fre upon them, by which 
two of them were killed, and others wounded, they forced 
the guard, broke open the priſon, releaſed the priſoners, and, 
having wounded the abbot in the thigh, as he was making 
his eſcape out at a window, allowed him a quarter of an 
hour to prepare for death, then ſhot him dead, and ſet fire 
to his houſe, This done, they formed a deſign of greater 
importance, and going through the towns and villages, bran- 
diſhing their ſwords, cried out, Liberty, Liberty; and, in 
in a little time, drew a great many other young men after 
them, and formed a body of three or four hundred. The 
intendant being informed of what had happened to the abbot 
of Cheilat, immediately ſent orders for the ſeizing the rioters; 
but the troops that were commanded upon that ſervice meet- 
ing with oppoſition, the intendant thought this a favourable 
opportunity to inrich himſelf, by converting to his own uſe'the 
pay'of the troops, and quartering them at diſcretion upon the 
villages where the murder had been committed; and, to 
carry on this ſcheme for his own profit the longer, he neglected 
to acquaint the French court with this inſurrection. The 
malecontents, having by this means gained time to ſtrengthen 
themſelves, increaſed to the number of two thouſand, who 
divided themſelves into four bodies, and became fo formida- 
ble, that they began to make excurſions' into the plain, 
_ burnt churches, and put to the ſword the Popiſh prieſts, and 
all their former perſecutors, leaving the reſt W 
pon 


teſtants aNembling often in the woods to perform their Teli- Anne. 
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Anne. Upon this the court of France difpatched monſieur Julian, 


1703. 
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infamous for his apoſtacy ſrom the Proteſtant religion, wich 
nts, to reduce the malecontents; but, theſe 
forces not being able to ſtem a torrent which daily increaſed, 
marſhal de Montrevel was ſent into Languedoc with an army 
of ten or twelve thouſand men, and directions to uſe all the 
methods he ſhould think moſt effectual to quell the inſurrec- 
tion. The marſhal had not been long in Languedoc, be- 
ſore he publiſhed a declaration, whereby he committed all 
prieſts, eccleſiaſtics, and churches, to the care of the new 
converts and communities; and declared, that, if any acci- 
dent ſhould befall them, the communities ſhould be anſwer- 
able for them, and that they ſhould be burnt and intirely de- 
ſtroyed. This impolitic declaration, together with ſeveral 
ſhocking cruelties exerciſed by that commander, exaſperated 
the malecontents, and increaſed their numbers, fo that the 
French, king's troops, after having been ſeveral times de- 
feated, were obliged to keep within the walled towns. The 


repcated informations of the progreſs. of the Ceyennois, made 


the ſovereigns in alliance againit France attentive to that in- 
ſurrection; and the general concern which the Engliſh na- 
tion expreſſed for a people, who fought. for the Proteſtant 
cauſe, together with the ſollicitations of the marquis de 
Miremont, and other eminent French refugees in their fa- 
vour (d), moved the queen, and prince George, to propoſe 


d) Colonel Cavallicr, in his 
Memoirs of the wars of the 


«© Cevennes,* p. 172, tells us, 


that the' marquis wrote them a 
letter, wherein he obſerved, 
That the queen being inform- 
ed of their deplorable con- 
% dition, was reſolved to ſend 
e them ſome ſuccours, and that 
he would come himſelf to help 
them; deſiring them in the 
„% mean time to behave them- 


“ ſelves with prudence till his 


arrival.“ Upon this they 
ſent him an'account of the ſtate 
of their affairs, and- in a ſhort 
time after, they received a ſe- 
cond letter, which confirmed 


what he had written before ; 


and afterwards ſent them an ex- 


the 


preſs, called Fletar, to. know 
what meaſure he could take to 
come and ſuccour them. Hav- 
ing conferred ' together, they 
ſent back the expreſs with al! 
the neceſfary inſtructions, who 
arrived ſafe in England, and 
gave the queen an exact account 
of his journey; and they were 
aſſured by a third letter of ſpee- 
dy relief, which proved very 
E to them afterwards ; 
or it was then they were be- 
ginning to get ground, and their 
remiſſneſs gave their enemies 
time to take meaſures to ſtop 
their progreſs: I do not pre- 
tend (lays colonel Cavalier) 
„ to blame the marquis's ſlow- 
, nefs ; for I believe it was m 

his 
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the.xelieving of them in council. The earl of Nottingham Anne; 
repreſented the dangerous conſequence of aſſiſting rebels 1703. 
againſt their natural prince; but the reſult of ſeveral con 
ſultations was, that, ſince all ways to relieve the Cevennois 12 he court of 


hjs fault, he being much in- 
clined to come and ſuccour us; 
but, being unexperienced in 
ſuch affairs, and under a ne- 
ceſſity of taking advice, it 


"was very difficult for him to 


know what to reſolve upon, 
He had perſons about him, 
who acted with more regard 
to their own intereſt than the 


public good. They talked of 


nothing in the court of France 
but the great preparations 
ngland was making for our 
aſſiſtance; as if I ſhould de- 
fire a man to take care of 
himſelf, that I had a mind to 
kill, and in the mean time 


«©. bid. him not be afraid; that I 


£4 
«c 


"would do him no hurt. For 


all the projects of monſieur 


* Miremont were as well known 
“% in the court of France as in 
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England; and all this by 
means of the perſons, whom 
the marquis had choſen for 
his adviſers. This generally 
happens to princes, who com- 
municate their ſecrets to ſe- 
veral perſons, For the court 


of France, being well infor- 


med of, every thing, took 
ſuch effectual meaſures, that 
it was impoſſible for us af- 
terwards to have any corref. 
pondence with foreign coun- 


tries, fo that all hopes of the 
fair promiſes the marquis had 


made us from the queen, va- 
niſhed after a delay of eigh- 
teen months. I believe it 
was not his fault, as I ſaid 
before ; for had he been able 
to fly with ten thouſand men 


ngland re- 


4 ſolves to aſ- 
« to the place we were in, I gſt them, 


* am Jſure he would have no 
*© quarter to his relation's troop. 
The truth is, I believe France 
© had then emiſſaries in Eng- 
* land, as it uſually has, which 
put a ſtop to the project of 
„ monſieur Miremont, and pre- 
vented the queen and her al- 
* hes from making uſe of ſo 
t favourable an occaſion to ruin 
* France, which might have 
been effected in leſs than two 
years; for, being maſters of 
* the ſea, they might eaſily 
* have ſent us ſuccours, at leaft 
* ſome arms and money. For 
© had they ſent us but twenty 
« thouſand pounds ſterling, we 
« would ſoon have made up a 
© body of fifty thouſand men. 
«© But, as I ſaid before, they 
* looked on this war as a ſud- 
„ den blaze, which ſoon va- 
„ niſhes away, and therefore 
6 neglected to ſend us any re- 
« lief. It is wonderful how we 
could reſiſt for ſo long a time 
e twenty thouſand men, and 
„ two marſhals of France. If 
* the reader will ſeriouſly con- 
„ ſider the advantage the allies 
* had by our war, he will ſoon 
be perſuaded, that, if the 
« twenty thouſand men, who 
« were ſent directly againſt us, 
had been employed, either in 
« Italy, Germany, or Spain, 
„ they would have put a ſtop 
© to the progreſs of the allies, 
56 eſpecially againſt his royal 
« highneſs the duke of Savoy, 
« or in Spain againſt the Por- a 
„ tugueſe,” 


were 


ee. TR 
Anne. were ſhut up by land, the fleet, that was to go into the Me- 
1703. diterranean, under the command of 'admiral Shovel, ſhould 
— endeavour to carry them a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and 
money: Which reſolution was no ſooner known, than uni- 
verſally applauded. And indeed, though it be neither Jawful 
nor ſafe for princes to encourage inſurrections in one another's 
dominions; yet this maxim cannot take place in time of 
war, when any way, by which the enemy can be annoyed, 
is allowable; nor, in particular, with regard to the French 
king, who at this very juncture, had armed part of the em- 
pire againſt the empire itſelf, and countenanced a deſign of 
an inſurrection in Scotland, and other ill practices in ; og 
land; which, in the month of May, were diſcovered, by the 
ſeizing in Kent of two or three perſons coming from France, 
and having about them ſeveral letters directed to Papiſts and 
diſaffected perſons, | 1 5515 
The better to ſucceed in the enterprize of relieving; the 
Cevennois, who were alſo called Camiſars, ſeveral French 
refugees were ſent by land into France, to acquaint them, 
both with the queen's good intentions, and with the ſignals, 
which the Engliſh ſhips would make, that they might anſwer 
them by other ſignals, and concur in the endeavours thar 
ſhould be uſed towards their relief. The only perſon, who 
had the good fortune, either to penetrate into, or return from 
the Cevennes, was Mr. Dayid Ran who was ſent by the 
marquis de Miremont. The others were taken at the paſſage 
of Pont St. Eſprit, and others broke alive upon the wheel, 
or made gally-flaves. Beſides the perſons ſent by land to the 
Cevennois, there were three other French refugees, Mr. Por- 
tales, captain la Billiere, and Mr. Tempie, commiſſioned to 
o on board the Engliſh fleet, to aſſiſt in this undertaking, 
and be witneſſes of all that paſſed. The firſt of theſe gentle- 
men, being ſent for to a council of war of all the Engliſh and 
Dutch flag-officers, held on board the Triumph, on the 29th 
of Auguſt, when the fleet was at Altea, wherein, among 
other things, it was debated how to put that enterprize in 
execution, Sir Cloudeſly. Shovel told him, «©, That, the ſea- 
% fon being ſo far advanced, and the gulphs of Narbonne 
e and Lyons ſo dangerous, they did not think it prudence to 
hazard her majeſty's fleet in a coaſt unknown, and which 
<< had ever been fo dreadful to the Engliſh ſeamen, that, in 
e order to avoid it, they often chote to go an hundred 
c leagues out of their way: That he was very forry he 
ce could not perform himſelf ſo great a fervice to the brave 
„ Cevennois; but that, purſuant to the reſult of their con- 
| * ſultation, 
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« ſultation, he would order two men of war to go upon that Anne. 
< attempt, with a good quantity of arms, ammunition, and 


c money; and that, if they had the 


d fortune to ſpeak 


«with their friends, and to deliver them thoſe things, it 
e would be eaſy for them to concert meaſures with the Ce- 
c“ vennois for their fatther ſupply and relief.” Accordingly, Sept. 3. 
the day Shovel failed from Altea, he diſpatched the Pem- 
broke, captain Harris, and the Tartar, captain Cooper, 


to enter the gulph of Narbonne, having the three regs 
gentlemen on board, and two French pilots beſides. Ihe 


next day the 


took a French tartane, b 


the maſter of 


which they underſtood, that marſhal de Montrevel, ha- 
ving intelligence of their defign, had already taken the ne- 


ceſſary meaſures to diſappoint it. 


The Pembroke and Tar- 


tar entered the gulph of Narbonne, and, being come be- 
tween Port Cettee and Pequai, they made the ſignals, as di- Sept. 17, 
reed from court under the earl of Nottingham's own hand; 
but, not being anſwered from the ſhore, they did not think 
it ſafe to continue in that dangerous ſea any longer, and fo 
made the beſt of their way to the general rendezvous at Leg - 
horn-road, where they arrived, the 23d of September, four 


days after the fleet (e). 
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Count Lamberg, the imperial ambaſſador at Rome, came The arch, 
on board the admiral in the road of Leghorn, on the 28th of duke pro- 
September, and acquainted him with the archduke of Auſtria's 
having been declared and proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna, Spain. 
by the name of Charles III. on the 12th of that month, N. 8. 
Vyion this, every ſhip in the Engliſh ſquadron fired fifteen 


(e) The next morning after 
Sir Cloudeſly's arrival, the town 
ſaluted bim with five guns, of 
which he took no notice, as not 
being a ſufficient ſalute for a 
royal fleet, and refuſed to ac- 
cept the ordinary preſent, that 
was ſent him by the governor. 
The latter having ſent to know 
the reaſon of it, Sir Cloudeſly 
made him ſenſible of his miſ- 
take, and at the ſame time ſent 
a meſſage to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, inſiſting upon a royal 
_ ſalute, as having the union-flag, 
the , moſt confiderable in Eng- 
land. After ſome diſputes, his 


royal highneſs was obliged to 
order, that the town ſhould ſa- 
late with eleven guns, which 
was accordingly performed, and 
which Sir Cloudefly anſwered, 
and was afterwards complimen- 
ted by ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and received the extraordi- 
nary preſents, which had been 
prepared for the count de Thou- 
louſe, admiral of France, wha 
was expected there before the 
Engliſh fleet, but Who never 
durſt come out of the harbour of 
Toulon, #5 long as the latter 
remained in the  Mediterra- 
nean, | 


guns. 


claimed 
on - 
King Of 
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Anne. guns, and his Catholic majeſty's health was drank; Count 
1703. Lamberg having ſent a gentleman, with one of Sir Cloudeſly 
— $hovel's ſecretaries, to notify the archduke's acceſſion to the 
| Spaniſh throne to the Dutch admiral Allemonde, he was fome- 
what ſurprized, that the imperial miniſter ſhould not pay him 
. 2 viſit on that account, as he had done the Engliſh admiral. 
However, he ordered all his ſhips to fire alſo fifteen guns ſome 
— after, and then count Lamberg went to ſe& him on 
The arrival of the fleet at Leghorn ſeemed to be df great 
conſequence, and the allies began to take courage; but they 
Burnet, were ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, when they underſtood, 
that, by Sir Cloudeſly's orders, he could only ſtay a few days 
there. Nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the deſign of ſo 
great an expedition could be, or why ſo much money was 
thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us deſpiſed by 
our enemies, ' while it provoked our friends, who might juſtly 
think they could not depend upon ſuch an ally, who managed 
fo great a force with ſo wretched a conduct, as neither to 
hurt their enemies, nor protect their friends by it. Fhe fleet, 
purſuant to orders, failed from Leghorn, the 2d of October. 
On the 6th, the Pembroke, Exeter, Tartar, Flamborough; 
and one fireſhip, were detached to go to Tunis and Tripoli, 
to renew the peace with thoſe governments, and thence to 
proceed to Scandaroon to join captain Jumper. On the 18th, 
rear-admiral Byng was ſent with another ſquadron to Algiers; 
to renew the peace with that regency ; and, on the 12th, the 
fleet met with a dreadful ſtorm, but did not ſuffer much da- 
mage, by reaſon it did not laſt long. Ten days after, Sir 
Cloudeſly, with the remainder of the fleet, came into Altea- 
bay, where ſeveral Spaniards der- declared for Charles III. 
king of Spain, and offered themſelves to ſerve on board the 
fleet, which was accepted. Having, onthe 27th, paſſed the 
Streights-mouth, the admiral ordered Sir Thomas Hardy, 
with the Bedford, Somerſet, and Lizard, to Tangier ; and, 
on the 3oth, the Dutch parted from ark 0h ap" making the 
beſt of their way home. The ſame day Sir Cloudeſly ſent 
five ſhips under the command of Sir Andrew Lake to Liſbon, 
and thence to Oporto, Viana, &c. to take under ee, 
thoſe merchant-ſhips, which were bound for England; and, 
having a fair wind, and good weather in his paſlage, arrived 
in the Downs on the 17th of November. The Orford, 
Warſpight, and Litchfield, which parted from him ſix days 
before, met ſoon after with a French man of war of fifty-two 


| . guns and five hundred men, coming from 3 
whom 
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whom they engaged and took, after an obſtinate fight of nine Anne. 


2; Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive ſea-expeditions were 69.6 
not the only ſubject of complaint, with regard to the fleet, Complaints 
There were many other great complaints, particularly with get. 
reſpect to the victualling; many ſeamen were loſt, who, as Burnet, 
was ſaid, were poiſoned by ill food; and, though the vic- 
tuallers were moſt complained of before the fleet went out, 
yet there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter 
of that conſequence deſerved : The merchants did alſo com- 

plain, that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and fo little 
care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, that the price of 
coals roſe very high: It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a 
due care had of our ſeamen, that were taken by the priva- 

teers; many of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while 
others, to deliver themſelves from that, went into the French 
ſervice. 'Thus all our marine affairs were much out of or- 
der, and theſe diforders were charged on thoſe, who had the 
conduct of them; -_ thing was unproſperous, and that 
will always be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the manage- 

ment of affairs: It is certain, that, in the beginning of this 
reign, - all thoſe, who hated the late king and his government, 

or had been diſmiſſed the ſervice by him, were ſought out, 

and invited into employments ; fo it was not to be expected, 

that they could be faithful or cordial in the war againſt 

France. It is time now to turn to the operations at land. 

When the ſeſſion of parhament was at an end, the court preparation, 
was wholly taken up with the preparations for the campaign. for the cand. 
Juſt as the duke of Marlborough was going abroad, he had 8. 

a great domeſtic affliction, the loſs of his only fon, the mar- progeric, 
quis of Blandford, a graceful perſon, and a very promiſing Hiſt. or 
youth. - He died, February 20, 1702-3, at Cambridge, ot 8 by 
the fmall-pox.. This, as may be imagined, touched his fa- tie duchets 
ther very deeply, and delayed his paſſing the ſeas ſome days of Marlb. 
longer than he had intended. Upon his arrival on the other M96 
Gde, the Dutch brought their armies into the field, and it 

was reſolved to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Bonne. 

the mean time, all mens eyes were turned towards Bavaria. 

he court of Vienna had given it out all the winter, that 
they would bring ſuch a force upon the elector, as would 
8 put an end to that war, and ſeize his whole country. 
But the ſlowneſs of that court appeared on this, as it had 
done on all other occaſions; for, though they brought two 
armies into the field, they were not able to deal with the 
Bavarian forces. On the contrary, the French having pro- 


miſed 
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Anne. miſed the elector of Bavaria, in whom they repoſed great 


1703. confidence, ſuch powerful reinforcements, as would - 
tually break all the meaſures of the imperial court ; marſhal 
Villars, who lay with an army of thirty thouſand men at 
| Straſburgh, had orders to join the elector. He paſſed the 
Fort Kehl Rhine, and inveſted fort Kehl, over-againſt Straſburgh (f); 
N b. Which was defended by a numerous garriſon, but not well 
provided with ammunition and proviſion ; ſo that, when, on 

the gth of March, the French were preparing for a general 

ſtorm, the ſieur Enſberg, the governor, deſired to capitulate, 

and the place was ſurrendered upon honourable terms. In 
purſuance of the articles, the garriſon, conſiſting of two 


thouſand four hundred men, were conducted to Philipſ- 
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burgh. 


Stirum de- '[heſe proceedings alarming the councils of war at Vienna, 
282 . count Schlick was ordered to enter Bavaria on the fide of 
| " Saltz\burgh with one army, and count Stirum, on the fide 
| | of Newmark, with another. Stirum, having defeated a 
| takes New- wy 4 of the Bavarians, marched on to Newmark (g), where 
5 mark, the Bavarian governor, with a garriſon of fourteen hundred 
men, made a ſhew of ſuſtaining a ſiege; but, the citizens 
f ſeeing count Stirum's batteries ready to play upon them, they 
| mutinied againſt the governor, and obliged him to ſurrender. 
8 Upon this, the city of Amberg (h) ſent their deputies to 


count Stirum, offering whatever he could reaſonably exact 
from them, provided he would forbear attacking their city. 
But the general refuſed to accept the regency's offer and, as 
ſoon as he had ordered the town to be ſummoned in the em- 
peror's name, he cauſed the place to be inveſted, which ſur- 
rendered after a very ſhort reſiſtance. 


f) Kehl is an important fort 
in Germany, upon the eaſt-fide 


of the Rhine, over-againſt Straſ- 


burgh. It was ſurrendered by 
the French to the imperialiſts, 
by virtue of the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick in 1697, and retook by 
the French this preſent cam- 


Paign 


| (2) Newmark is a city of 
Germany, in the circle of Bava- 


ria, and territory of Nortgow. 
It ſtands on the river Sultz, near 
the confines of Franconia, ſub- 


je& to che elector of Bavaria, 


tiſbon. 


but taken by the imperialiſts 
this preſent campaign. It ſtands 
twenty-one miles — of 
Nurenburg, and thirty - three 
north-weſt of Ratiſbon. 
(h) Amberg is a fine city of 
Germany, in the circle and Up- 
Palatinate of Bavaria (or 
Nortgow) ſubject to the elector 
of Bavaria, but taken by the 
imperialiſts this campaign. It 
ſtands on the river Wills, thirty- 
two miles eaſt of Aurenburg, 
and twenty-eight north of Ra- 


On the other hand, count Schlick, having drawn together Anne. 
an army of twenty thouſand men in the Upper Austria, broke 1703. 
into the Bavarian lines by way of Saltzburgh, defeated the 
militia that guarded them, and made himſelf maſter of Reidt, 
and ſeveral other ſmall places. To put a ſtop to theſe pro- 
ceedings, the elector of Bavaria aſſembled his =_ near 
Brenau, and (to deceive count Schlick) reported, that he 
was going to beſiege Paſſau. General Schlick, conſidering 
the importance of that place, advanced with the greateſt part 
of his infantry to cover it, leaving his cavalry and all his ar- 
tillery behind him. The elector, being informed of theſe Battle of 
motions, paſſed over Scarding Bridge with twelve thouſand Scardigens 
men, and advanced towards the village Iſenbern, where the 
regiments of Schlick and Hanover were poſted, He attacked 
them, and drove them to their main body, where they ranged 
themſelves together in order of battle, reſolying to receive 
the elector, who, taking the advantage of his ſuperiority, re- 
newed the charge, and, after a bloody engagement, forced 
them to quit the field of battle, and purſued them as far as 
the country would permit. Immediately after this, the elec- 
tor being informed, that the head quarters of the Saxon 
troops, with the artillery, were not above two leagues fur- 
ther, he direAly marched towards them, and attacked them 
fo vigorouſly, that they quitted their cannon, and at length 
were intirely defeated. In this action, the imperialiſts Joſt The impa 
feventeen or eighteen ſtandards, four pieces of heavy cannon, lifts de- 
four mortars, and all their ammunition and baggage, The — 
Bavarians, in a few days after, took Newburg on the Inn, 
by capitulation, and the garrii6n was conducted to Paſſau. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, general Schlick was 
reſolved to penetrate into Bavaria ; and, having overcome 
ſome of the enemies troops, that guarded the woods and paſ- 
ſes near Paſſau, he made himſelf maſter of Wiltzhoven, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the country adjacent. Count Stirum was 
alſo in motion, and took Vryſtadt, Newſcaſſel, and ſeveral 
other ſmall places in the Upper Palatinate. The elector ob- 
ſerving the progreſs of that general, marched with a deſign 
to make himſelf maſter of Ratiſbon. Upon that, the count 
incamped between Newmark and Amberg, reſolving to give 
the elector battle the firſt opportunity. In order to this, he 
lent the young prince of Brandenburgh Anſpach with eight 
thouſand horſe, to open the paſs of Wiltz, which was guar- 
ded by the Bavarians. He very courageoully effected the de- 
ſign, and diſpoſſeſſed them of a very important poſt; but, be- 
N purſue them, he was attacked by the clector in 
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Anne, perſon near Burghenfeldt, with a body of four thouſand men, 
1783. where, after making a glorious reſiſtance for ſome hours, he 


vas at laſt unfortunatcly wounded by a muſket-ſhot, of which 


Printe f 


Branden- 
burgh An- 
ſpach ſlain. 


The elector 
of Bavaria 
comes be- 
fore Ratiſ- 
bon, 


; $ Thou 


he died the next day, much lamented for his great brave 

and other extraordinary qualifications. The imperial 

hereupon thought fit to retreat, which was performed in very 
ood order, 


eh the elector of Bavaria gave the moſt folemn aſſu- 
rances, that he would not moleſt the city and dyet of Ratiſ- 
bon (a), yet, contrary to all expectations, on the 6th of 
April, having taken up his quarters in the caſtle of Weiks, 
very near that city, and poſted his army on both ſides the ri- 
ver Danan, he gave notice by his miniſter to the director of 
Mentz, that he would have the bridge over the Danube, and 
the gate, which leads to it, delivered up to him, provided 
count Stirum's declaration, that he would conform himſelf to 
the concluſion of the dyet, in not attempting to paſs through 
the town, did not arrive in twenty-four hours. The next 
morning the dyet afſembled, but, not immediately complying 
with his demands, he poſted his army near St. Emeran's gate, 
where he began to raiſe a battery. 'The burghers took up 
arms, planted their cannon upon the ramparts, and put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence. But, the Bavarians advancing 
as far as the moat of the town, in order to bombard the place, 
the cardinal and the other miniſters, thinking it not prudent 
to ſtay till the utmoſt extremity, defired, that they might 
treat with the elector about the bridge the next morning; 
and, at the ſame time, the burghers were expreſsly forbid to 
fire a gun upon the Bavarians, ſo that all things were quiet 
that night. At the time appointed, the magiſtracy ſent ſome 
of their own number to wait on the elector, but were infor- 
med, that he not only demanded poſſeſſion of the bridge, but 
that two battalions of his men ſhould be admitted into the 
city, and that he allowed them but three hours to conſider of 


(a) Ratiſbon is a very large, 
rich, and ſtrong city of Ger- 
many, in the circle and duke- 
dom of Bavaria. A biſhopric 
under the archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burgh. It is free and imperial, 
famous for the general dyets of 
the empire ; although it was 
ſeized by the elector of Bavaria 
this campaign, he loſt it (as 
well as his own domintons) in 


1704, ſoon after the action of 
Schellenberg near Donawert. It 
has a very fair ſtone- bridge over 
the Danube, one thouſand and 
ninety one feet long, and thirty- 
two feet broad, ſupported by 
pillars, and adorned with three 
towers, Here is alſo a magni- 
ficent old cathedral, and ſtately 
caſtle, where the imperial dyets 
are commonly held. i 
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it. This cauſed an extraordinary. debate; but they, ima» Anne 
vining that the city was not in a condition to make a long de- 1703. 
fence, and that they could not obtain any ſeaſonable relief. 
at laſt agreed, that the bridge and gate ſhould be delivered 
up to the Bavarians, which was done, on the 8th of April, at | 
night. In return, the elector ſigned an inftrument, whereby and takes 
he obliged himſelf effectually to withdraw his battalions, as 1— 
ſoon as the emperor's ratification of the concluſton of the dyet 
for the neutrality of the city, and his general's declaration in 
that matter, ſhould arrive; and, in the mean time, to leave 
all things in the ſame condition as he found them ; and that 
the wublic miniſters, with their families, ſhould enjoy all poſ- 
ſible freedom and ſecurity. Having thus ace that poſt, 
he decamped with his army, and marched to oppoſe general 
Schlick, who, being informed thereof, quitted Wiltſhoven, 
and retired to the woods, expecting a reinforcement of three 
thouſand Hungarians, who were arrived in the Upper Au- 
ſtria. 
The empire being thus in a declining condition, the Villars at. 
French king ſent poſitive orders to the marſhal de Villars to tacks the 
break through the prince Lewis of Baden's lines at Stolhoffen, 2 17 
and join the elector of Bavaria at all events; and count Tal- repulled, 
lard was likewiſe commanded to reinforce him with his flyin 
camp. Prince Lewis (the beſt part of whoſe army had been 
called away to the war in Bavaria) foreſeeing the danger he 
was in, wrote a letter to the States- general, wherein he in- 
formed them, that he had neither men nor cannon ſufficient 
to withſtand ſo numerous an army, or to oppoſe ſo large an 
artillery, as Villars and Tallard were bringing againſt him. 
The States, upon this intelligence, immediately ſent him a 
_ reinforcement of eight regiments, under the command of 
major-general Goor; who, marching with all poſſible expe- 
dition, reached the lines at the ſame time that Villars ap- 
peared before them. 
The French attacked the prince with an army more than 
double his number ; but his men, chiefly the Dutch batta- 
lians, received them with ſo much courage, that the French 
were obliged to retreat with great loſs, and bent their march 
towards Offingen. | 
Villars, notwithſtanding this unſucceſsful attempt, upon 
repeated orders reſolved not to abandon the elector, who, af- 
ter all his advantages, was like to be overpowered with num 
bers, if not timely relieved. The Black Foreſt was thought 
impracticable in that wet ſeaſon. This was too much truſted 
to, ſo that the paſſes were ill guarded ; and therefore Willars 
Mm 2 overcame 
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Anne. 


170g. 


Bonne ta» 
ken, 


April 24. 


arrived with the foot; after him, the duke EY 
and baron Opdam ; and the day following, lieutenant-general 
Coehorn. The generals, having held a council of war, or- 


overcame all difficuities, and at laſt joined the elector near 
Dutling, Upon this junction count Stirum decamped, in 
order to march to prince Lewis of Baden; but, being at- 
tacked near Schwemmingen, ke retired under the cannon of 
Norlingen. 55 n 

Wil the French ſucceeded thus in Germany, the affairs 


of the confederates upon the Lower Rhine, and in Flanders, 
were in a more proſperous ſituation. Rhinburgh, which had 


been blocked up by count Lettum, general of the Pruſſian 


forces, ſurrendered. After this, count Lettum blocked up 
Gueldres; and the duke of Marlborough cauſed Bonne (b) 
to be inveſted by the Pruſſian and Lunenburg, cavalry, under 


lieutenant-general Bouleau. The next 9 Fagel 
Marlborough 


dered the town to be attacked in three places; one was 


againſt the fort on the other ſide of the Rhine, and the other 
two againſt the city and the outworks that ſecured it. The 
firſt of theſe attacks was commanded by general Coehorn ; 
the ſecond by the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; and the 


third. by lieutenant-general Fagel. Twelve regiments were 


ordered to each of theſe attacks, who took their poſts accord- 


ingly. On the 3d of May, the trenches were opened in all 
the three attacks, and the beſiegers continued their approaches 


with extraordinary diligence, and inconſiderable loſs. On 


the $th, the batteries being ready, the cannon, and mortars 
played vigorouſly againſt the town and fort ; and the ſame 


day the chain, which held the flying bridge (by means of 


which the fort communicated with the town) was broke by 


a cannon ſhot, and the bridge carried away, notwithſtanding 
the enemy uſed their utmoſt endeavours to fave. it, with the 


loſs of ſeveral men killed and wounded. But, in the evening, 
a very unhappy accident happened in major-general Dedem's 
attack, where an hundred and fifty bombs, and as many 


(b) Bonne is an ancient and the French intereſt ; and was 
very itrong city of Germany, in reduced by the confederate army 
the circle of the Lower Rhine, this campaign, under the com- 


and archbiſhopric of Cologn, mand of the duke of Marlbo- 


anciently imperial, and now rough. It ſtands on the river 
ſubject to this prince, and his Rhine, fourteen” miles - almoſt 
uſual ſeat: Taken from the ſouth of Cologn, twenty-four 
French in the year 1689; but, ſouth-eaſt of Juliers, fifty-fve 
in the beginning of the preſent almoſt north-eaſt of Triers, and 
war, it ſtood by its elector for ſixty north-weſt of Mentz. 


grenadocs 
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grenadoes, took fire and were deſtroyed, together with 2 Anne. 
eben and five workmen. However, the batteries at 1703. 5 
that attack, as well as thoſe at the other two, began to play. 
on the gth, in the morning; and, the beſiegers having in- 
telligence that the garriſon of that fort was not numerous, 
and the battery, which played upon it, making a very wide 
breach, they reſolved to ſtorm it in the evening, which was 
executed by four hundred grenadiers, forte by four bat - 
talions, During this attack, the enemy ſet fire to all the 
barracks and other buildings, that they might retire into the 
city by favour of the ſmoke ; but moſt of them were ſo cloſely 

urſued into the ravelin, that they had not time to effect their 
Alien Some, who were taken priſoners upon this occaſion, 
reported, that fifty men remained in a redoubt within the 
fort; whereupon the beſiegers immediately ſcaled the ram- 
parts, and took that redoubt ſword in hand, after a ſhort re- 
Rſtance; moſt of thoſe, who defended it, being killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeveral made priſoners, as they were endeavouring 
to eſcape in a boat. The commander of the fort and three 
© other officers were alſo taken priſoners, while on our ſide 
there were but three ſoldiers killed and five wounded. In 
The confederates having thus made themſelves maſters of 
the fort, they ſoon after cauſed a new battery to be erected 
againſt the town, of ſeventy pieces of heavy cannon and eigh- 
teen mortars, which began to play on the 12th, in order to 
make two breaches, with a deſign to aſſault the place. On 
the 13th about noon, the beſieged, with about a thouſand 


— ß , ß 


c foot, ſupported by all their horſe and dragoons, made a ny 
| upon general Dedem's attack, who at. firſt were put into diſ- 
7 order; but, after ſome reſiſtance, the enemy were repulſed 
> with the loſs of about an hundred men killed, and as many 
: wounded, beſides a major and three captains taken priſoners ; 
. whereas the loſs on the fide of the confederates did not 


amount to above half that number. All things being now 
"7 for aſſaulting the firſt counterſcarp on the prince of 
Heſſe's fide, in order to make a lodgment, the attack was 
_ begun the ſame evening ; and the prince, being there in per- 
fon, animated the ſoldiers with ſo much courage and reſolu- 
tion, that, in leſs than an hour's time, they drove the enemy 
ſtom their works, and made their lodgment. In this action 
major-general Tettau, who commanded, was wounded, 
with ſeven or eight inferior officers, and one hundred and 
fiſty ſoldiers killed and wounded, together with the engineer 
who commanded in the works. The next day, May the 
14th, the beſiegers made ſuch a terrible fire from their artil- 
IDE 27 M m 3 lery, 
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Anne. lery, that, at three in the afternoon, the marquis d' Alegre, 
7703. the governor, cauſed a parley to be beat, and at fix the hoſta- 
ges were exchanged. The next day, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough having agreed to the capitulation, it was ſigned and 
exchanged on the 16th, and three days after the garriſon 

marched out, and were conducted to Luxemburgh. 2 
_ Whilſt the greateſt part of the confederate army was em- 
ployed at Bonne, the French king, reckoning that city 
would make a longer reſiſtance, ſent orders to the marthals 
Boufflers and Villeroy to undertake the ſiege of the town and 
caſtle of Liege. But the marquis d'Alegre having acquainted 
thoſe generals, that he could not defend Bonne many days 
longer, they made a motion towards Maeſtricht, pretending 
to ſurprize the confederate troops, that were aſſembled there, 
and to bombard the town. So that, on the sth of May, 
they advanced on a ſudden into the neĩghbourhood of Tonge- 
1 ren with an army of forty thouſand men. The confederates, 
| | who were marching with a deſign to have poſted themſelves 
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in that place, were, upon this motion, obliged to retreat 
| with ſpeed under the cannon of Maeſtricht. In the mean, 
taken by 2 ä 

the French, time, the enemy fell upon Tongeren (c), where the batta- 
= lions of Elliot and Portmore were quartered ; who, having 
made a reſiſtance of twenty-eight hours with extraordinary 
bravery, were forced at laſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. After 
this, the enemy advanced forwards, with a deſign to have 
[ forced the confederate cavalry to repaſs the Maeſe at Nime- 
| | guen, and the foot to retire under the outworks of Maeſtricht, 
|. | | and there to have played upon them with their bombs; but, 

| 


i 
1 ; Tongeren 

ö 

| 

N 


contrary to their expectations, they found the confederate 
army drawn up in order of battle, under the command of 
[| monſieur Overkirk, adyantageouſly poſted, and ready to re- 
N ceive them, though they were much ſuperior in number. 
'The two marſhals being fruſtrated in their deſigns, and ha- 
wing made ſeveral motions to no purpoſe, they thought it not 
proper to attack the confederates, and ſo marched back the 


(c) Tongeren is a town of 
the Low Countries, in the bi- 
ſHoprie of Liege, and county of 
Lortz, ſubject to this prince, 
and poſſeſled by the confede- 
rates in 1702. The French 
(after a ſharp engagement) took 
it chis campaign; cj ſoon after 


abandoned it, It was here, 


that the duke of Marlborough 


joined the army of the States, 
May 13, 1706, being juſt ten 
days before the glorious victory 
of Ramillies; to which the con- 
federates owe the reduction cf 
the Netherlands. It ſtands on 
the river Jecker, eight miles al- 
moſt weſt of Maeſtricht, and 


thirteen north welt of Liege. 


ſame 
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ſame they came to Tongeren, leaving to monſieur Anne. 
Overkirk al the honour of that day. 288 1703. | 

Soon after the ſurrender of Bonne, the duke of Marlbo- ——— 
rough returned to the confederate army in the Netherlands, 
ding of a hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fifty-nine 
battalions, and ſet forwards towards Liege, with a deſign, 

not only to ſecure that place, but to force the enemy to de- 

camp from Tongeren, where they ſeemed to be very advan- 
tageouſly poſted. IT his gave a new face to the affairs of the 

French army, and altered the plan of their deſigns ; for the 

allies having then a powerful army, being reinforced with the 

troops, that had formed the ſiege of E made ſeveral 
motions, in order to oblige Villeroy to a battle, who con- 

ſtantly declined it: So that, on the 25th of May, the duke 

of Marlborough having paſſed the river Jecker, advanced to 

Hautin, where the enemy intended to have foraged that 
morning; but, upon notice of the confederates approach, 

they marched with great precipitation to Boekwern, not 
thinking fit to ſtand the hazard of a battle. They likewiſe 
abandoned Tongeren, after they had blown up the walls and who aban- 
the tower. The duke purſued them with all poſſible dili- don * = 

nce, and advanced within half a league of their camp; the Jake &F 

and although the Jecker parted the two armies, and the Marlbo- 
enemy had ſecured all the bridges and paſſes of the river, yet ouch. 
they imagined themſelves not ſecure enough, but retreated to 
Hannuye, fo that the allies marched to 'I hys, and there in- 
— The French drew up in order of Battle, and ſent 

away their baggage, as if they intended to have come to an 
engagement; but their courage failed them, and they imme- 

diately retired before the confederates. 

The duke of Marlborough, finding it impoſſible to bring The alkes 
the French to a battle, took a refolution to force them in ned wg 
their intrenchments; in order to which baron Spaar was ap- An 
pointed to command ſome troops, that were to act near Ste- 
ken; and general Cochorn, with another detachment, paſſed 

over the Scheld, to make an attack near Lief kenſhock; and 

general Obdam, with the reſt of the army, ſtaid on this ſide 

the Scheld, to make an attempt on the lines before Antwerp. 

The French had at that time two flying camps; one com- 

manded by the marquis of Bedmar, and another about Bru- 

fee, count de la Motte. Baron Spaar, on the 27th of 


une, in the morning, perceiving, that the count obſerved 
im diligently, to deceive him, feigned a march towards 
Bruges; but, returning, advanced directly to the lines, and 
attacked them in the country of Waes near Steken; where, 
| M m 4 aftcr 
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Wt! Anne. after a very bloody and obſtinate diſpute, he forced them 
| | 1703. ſword in hand. tba this occaſion, twelve hundred men, of 
14 — baron Spaar's detachment were killed and wounded, among 
1 hom were ſeveral officers of diſtinction, particularly two 
brigadier-generals wounded, and monſieur te Vaſly, gover- 
nor of Sas-Van-Ghent, killed. Baron Spaar had alſo a 
f ſlight wound, and his purſe, which had only one piſtole in 
4 it, ſaved his thigh. About the ſame time, general Cochorn 
| attacked the enemies lines at the point of Calto, which were, 
40 after a ſhort reſiſtance, forced; the redoubt on the point of 
1 St. Anthony was alſo attacked, which the enemy ſeemed at firſt 
reſolved to defend; but at laſt they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
The forcing of the French lines occaſioned no ſmall joy at. 
. of Eckeren. the Hague, and in the confederate army, who imagined, 
1 that Antwerp would ſoon fall into their hands. For, on the 
28th of June, at two in the morning, the troops commanded 


K 1 b 
* 


y general Obdam broke up, and marched towards Eckeren 
d), which was intended for their head-quarters, with a de- 
1gn to ſhew themſelves that day before the lines of Antwerp, 
to alarm the enemy on that fide, and hinder them from ſend- 
ing any detachment over the bridge of Antwerp into Flanders. 
But their expectations ſoon vaniſhed, upon receiving an ac- 
count from general Obdam from Breda, wherein he ac- 
quainted the States-general, that the French had ſurrounded 
the body of the forces under his command, and, having 
marched from Lillo to Eckeren, had put them to a total rout 
and that himſelf had made his eſcape to Breda with only 
thirty horſe, and could pive no further account of their army. 
This threw the States into a very great conſternation; they 
met immediately, and, after they had fate in conſultation till 
one in the morning, diſpatched away monſieur Geldermanſen, 
with two deputies more, with money and inſtructions, to 
prevent, as much as might be, the ill conſequences of this 
ſuppoſed diſaſter. But theſe commiſſioners, in their way to- 
wards the frontiers, met with a courier diſpatched by mon- 
ſicur Hop, treaſurer-general to the States, and their deputy 
in that army, with a letter to the States, which they opened 
and, finding in it a quite contrary account, they immediately 


(d) Eckeren is a village in 
the- Netherlands, in Spaniſh 
Brabant, in the county of Ryem, 
at v hich there was a fharp and 
bloody battle between the 
French and the confederate 


troops under general Obdam in 


1703, It lies fix miles and a 
half almoſt ezft of Lfle, four 
miles north of Antwerp, twenty- 
three miles ſouth ſouth-weſt of 
Breda, and fixteen ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt of Bergen Op-Zcom. 


returned 


F 
returned to the Hague. It ſeems, after Obdam's flight, the Ame: 
Dutch rallied again, and maintained their ground with ſuch- 1703— 


firmneſs, that the French retired little to their honour z for, 
though they were much ſuperior in number, yet they let the 
Dutch recover out of their firſt ſurprize, and keep their. 
ground, though forſaken by their general. i 

Hop's account was, the next day, confirmed by another 
letter from count Slangenburg to the States-general ; both 
which agreed, in the main, with a relation printed by the 
French themſelves at Namur, But though it is certain, that 
the loſs was pretty equal on both ſides, and amounted to 
about three thouſand men killed and wounded on each; yet 
the French king was by his flatterers perſuaded, that his 
troops had gained the victory; upon which he cauſed Te 
Deum to be ſung in the cathedral church of Paris. The pre- 
tence, which the French had for their triumph, was the. 
flight of general Obdam; to excuſe which, he wrote a letter 


to the States from Lillo, wherein he acknowledged, That 


te he made too haſty a judgment upon the imminent danger 
te the whole army was in; and that the enemy, preſſing. on 


« with an irreſiſtible ſuperiority, within piſtol- ſhot of the” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


place where he was preſent, and where no ſuccour could 
come up to inable him to keep his ground, induced him to 


ſelf leſſened in the general eſteem, and looked upon as un- 


% worthy to command the forces of the States, he had begged 


leave of their deputies to go to the Hague for a few days, 
in order to clear himſelf before their high mightineſles, 
from the imputations he lay under.“ Accordingly, gene- 


ral Obdam arrived at the Hague; and ſhortly after, by a July 17. 


command of the States-general, he delivered to them in wri- 
ting his apology for himſelf, which was much to the fame 
purpoſe with his letter, and turned upon this, diſtinction, 
That he did not what he would have done, but the beſt he 
could do.“ On the 12th of Auguſt, ſeveral officers of 
that army, which was now commanded by Slangenburg, 
wrote a letter to Obdam, importing, << That underſtanding 


„there was a report in Holland, that ſince the accident, 


that befel him of being intercepted from the army at the 


battle of Eckeren, they had ſcrupled to ſerve under his 


cc 
6c 


10 


On 


retire; adding, that he would have reaſſumed the com- 
mand of the army, and that the generals and other officers 
made no ſcruple to obey his orders; but that, finding him 


orders, which was far from their thoughts; they therefore 
* took a reſolution to aſſure him, that they ſhould be ex- 
tremely glad to ſee him at the head of the army again.“ 
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Anne. On the other hand, marſhal Boufflers's conduct, in this 
1703. action, was likewiſe ſo much cenſured, that it was thought 


de rates view 
the French M 


lines, 


*. 8.” 


— th ſiniſned his diſgrace, for he was no more put at the head 


of the French armies. Nor was the duke of Marlborough 
without ſome ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion; ſince, it was 
pretended, that he ought to have ſent a force to ſupport Ob- 
dam, or have made an attempt upon Villeroy's army, when 
it was weakened by the detachment ſent with Boutflers. But 
whoever was in the fault, the States thought proper to cover 
the diſgrace with rewards and thanks to the officers and ſol- 
diers, as well as to general Slangenburg; but, by reaſon 
of a miſunderſtanding, that aroſe on this occaſion, between 
the duke of Marlborough and that general, Slangenburg was 
diſmiſted, ſome time after, from his attendance on the camp. 
The allies, being willing to repair the diſadvantages they 
ſuſtained in the action at Eckeren, joined all their forces to- 
gether, with a deſign to come to an engagement with V1l-. 
leroy, who, encamping near St. Job, gave out, that he re- 
ſolved to ftay there for the duke of Marlborough. The duke 
and general Overkirk, in expectation of this, marched with 
the army under their command to Hoogſtraat, about half a 
league from the enemy's camp, who, to all appearance, 
made great preparation for a vigorous action. Slangenburg, 


decamping from Lillo, marched all night, and arrived early 


in the morning between Eckeren and Capelle, to attack 
them on that ſide; and the duke of Marlborough, with his 
army, advanced in a great plain over-againſt the enemy, and 
cauſed four pieces of cannon to be diſcharged for a ſignal to 
enburg to begin the attack. But, as he advanced, 
al Villeroy declined the engagement, and, having tet 
fire to his camp, ordered his army to retire within their lines. 


The duke, thus finding it impoſſible to bring the French to 


an engagement, marched with a conſiderable guard to view 
the enemy's lines; in which motion a detachment of the En- 
gliſh royal regiment of dragoons happened to fall in with one 
of the enemy's out- guards of forty horſe, who, after one diſ- 
charge, retired, and were chaced by the Engliſh to the very 
barrier of their intrenchments ; which afforded a very ſeaſona- 
ble opportunity to the confederate-generals to have a pericct 
view of the enemy's lines. From that day the duke of Marl- 
borough laid a ſcheme to force the French lines; and, ac- 
cordingly, after having inveſted Huy (e), he held a grand 

| coun- 
le) Huy is a confiderable with four churches and a caſtle. 


town in the Low Cauntries, It was garriſoned by the French 
293 in 
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council of war, where the queſtion in debate was, What Anne. 
would be moſt proper to be done, after Huy ſhould be in 170g. 
their poſſeſſion? The ſiege of Limburg being propoſed, the . 
duke of Marlborough, and ſome other generals, were of opi- 
nion, that attacking the enemy's lines between the Mehai 
and the Leuwe might be an enterprize, that would contribute 
much more to the glory and advantage of the confederate 
arms. But this propoſal, though ſupported ” very ſtrong 
reaſons, was oppoſed by the deputies of the States and the 
Dutch generals, who would not conſent to hazard their 
troops in an action, which, they ſaid, was at beſt very du- 
bious, and, if attended with ſucceſs, would yield no further 
advantage, than to find the enemy retired into their fortified 
towns; whereas, on the contrary, ſhould the French get 
the victory, the United Provinces would remain expoſed to 
their incurſions. Upon this, the project for attacking their 
lines was laid aſide, and a reſolution taken to proceed to the 
fiege of Limburg, as ſoon as Huy ſhould ſurrender. Huy 
was taken three days after, and Limburg (f) was accordingly Huy and 
inveſted, which the duke of Marlborough took with no loſs, Limburg 
but that of ſo much time as was neceſſary to bring up a train ken, 
of artillery. For, having made a wide breach, the confede- 
rates intended a general ſtorm the next day, which the 
enemy perceiving, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war to 
the number of one thouſand four hundred men. Guelders, and Gud- 
which had been blocked up by the Pruſſians, ſurrendered der. 
alſo, on the 17th of December. 

After the taking theſe places, the duke of Marlborough 
held daily conſultations, and uſed all poſſible ſtratagems to 
bring them to a deciſive battle; but they were contented to 
ſtand upon the defenſive. Thus the Lower Rhine was ſecu- 
red, and all that country, called the Coudras, was intirely 


in 1702, and taken by the con- 
federate army under the duke 
of Marlborough this campaign, 
It was retaken by the French in 
1705, and again re- poſſeſſed by 
the confederates that faine year, 
in whoſe hands it now conti- 


nues. It ſtands on the river 


Maeſe, fourteen miles almoſt 


ſouth of Liege, and ſeventeen 
almoſt north-eaſt of Namur. 

(0 Limburg is a ſtrong, but 
nas very large city of the Low 


Countries, the marquiſate of the 
dukedom and territory of Lim- 
burg, taken by the confederates 
this campaign, on the behalf of 
king Charles III. It is fituated 
upon a rock, among ſhady 
woods on the river Weſdret, 
ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Aix 
la Chapelle, nineteen almoſt eaſt 
of Liege, forty - three almoſt 
ſouth-weſt of Cologne, fifty- 
four north of Luxemburg, and 


ſeventy almoſt eaſt of Bruſſels. 
reduced: 
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reduced : This was all that our troops, in 0 J with 


the Dutch, could do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior 


— —ͤ army, but what by reaſon of the cautious max ims of the 


Succeſs of 
the French 
on the Da- 
nube, 


Little done 


in Italy. 


States, what by reaſon of the factions among them, which 
were riſing very high, between thoſe, who had been of the 
late king's party, and were now for having a captain-general, 
and thoſe of the Loveſtein party, who were for governing all 
by a deputation from the States, no great deſign could be un- 
dertaken by an army ſo much diſtracted. 

In the Upper Rhine matters went much worſe. Villars, 
after his junction with the elector of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
time on the Danube, while the elector marched into Tyrol, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Inſpruck, the capital of that country. 
The emperor's forces were ſo broken into {mall armies, that 
he had not one good army any where. He had none in 
Tyrol, and all that the prince of Baden could do, was to 
watch Villars's motion; but he did not venture on attacking 
him, during this ſeparation. Many blamed' his conduct: 
Some called his courage, and others his fidelity, in queſtion ; 
while many excuſed him, fince his army was both weak, and 
ill furniſhed in all reſpects. Ihe duke of Vendoſme had or- 
ders to march from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, there to join the 
elector of Bavaria: Upon which junction, the ruin of the 
houſe of Auſtria would have d followed: But the 
boors in Tyrol roſe, and attacked the elector with fo much 
reſolution, that he was forced to retire out of the country with 
conſiderable loſs, and was driven out before the duke of Ven- 
doſme could join him, ſo that he came too late. Vendoſme 
ſeemed to have a deſign on "Trent, but the boors were now 
animated with their ſucceſſes, and were ſo conducted and 
ſupported by officers and troops ſent them by the emperor, 
that he was forced to return back, without being able to ef- 
fect any thing. | 

Nothing paſſed this ſummer in Italy: The imperialiſts 
were too weak, and too il] ſupplied from Germany, to be 
able to act offenſively : And the miſcarriage of the defign 
upon Tyrol loſt the French ſo much time, that they under- 
took nothing, unleſs it were the ſiege of Oſtiglia, in which 
they failed. The ſtrong fortreſs of Barſello (g), after a long 


blockade, 


(g) Barſello is a fortreſs of It received a German garriſon 
very good ſtrength, in the du- in 1701, and ſtands at the con- 
chy of Reggio, and properly flux of the Lenza and the Po, 


ſubjeR to the duke of Modena. twenty-eight miles weſt of Mi- 


randola, 
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blockade, was forced to capitulate, and, by that means, the Anne. | 
French poſſeſſed themſelves of the -duke of Modena's coun- 1703. | 


| 
' 


Be The elector of Bavaria having been thus forced to quit his 
acquiſitions in Tirol, except Kuffſtein, retired into his own 
country, upon information that general Raventlau had en- 
tered it by the way of Paſſau. Irritated at theſe diſgraces, the 
elector ſent orders to general Santini to make himſelf abſo- 
lute maſter of Ratiſbon, which, in great meaſure, was in his 
poſſeſſion before. After this, to make himſelf amends for his 
ill ſucceſs in Tirol, he reſolved to ſeize the imperial city of 
Auſburgh (h), but was prevented by prince Lewis of Baden, 
who, upon information of the elector's deſign, marched with 
the utmoſt ſpeed, and incamped near the city. Upon which 
the Bavarians divided themſelves in two bodies, the elector 
and marſhal Villars marching towards Donawert, and count 
d' Arco, general of the elector's forces, retreating over the 
Lech to Friedburg ; Which place was ſoon after ſurrendered 
to the imperialiſts. 

While theſe things were in agitation, prince Lewis of Battle be- 
Baden ordered count Stirum to - paſs the Danube, and en- een N 
deayour to oblige the elector to quit an advantageous poſt, pn. 
which he poſſeſſed upon the left. The elector and marſhal 
Villars, having intelligence of count Stirum's motions, re- 
| folyed to attack him; and, to that end, ſent to the marquis 
d'Uſſon, who was left in the camp at Lavingen, to come 
forth on a certain ſignal, and fall upon the imperialiſts in the 
rear, whilſt they charged them both in front and flank. The 
preliminaries to the action being thus adjuſted, the elector 
and the marſhal paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and, dif- 
charging ſix guns, were anſwered with two from the mar- 
quis, 4 Stirum, who knew the meaning of the ſignal, 
inſtantly marched and attacked the marquis before the elector 


randola, twenty - eight ſouth-weſt 
of Mantua, and thirteen north 
of Reggio. 

ch) Aufburg is a large, and 
one of the moſt celebrated cities 
of Germany, adorned with mag- 
nificent churches, palaces, ma- 
gazines admirably well provi- 
ded, and ſeveral excellent hoſ- 
dates It is famous for ſeveral 
wperial diets that are uſually 
held in it; and it was here, that 


the preſent king of the Romans 
was choſen and erowned, Anno 
1689. The eleQor of Bavaria 
in vain attempted the taking of 
it, in Auguſt 1703; but made 
himſelf maſter of it, the latter 
end of the ſame year. Though 
he was forced to abandon it at- 
ter the glorious battle of Hoc: - 
ſtet, in Auguſt 1704. It ſtands 
on the river Lech by the bor- 
ders of Bavaria. 

| and 
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Anne. and marſhal could come up. And, obſerving that the mar- 
1703. quis's horſe were ſeparated from the foot, he advanced with 
—— ſome ſele ſquadrons, and charged the enemy ſo well, that 


they were intirely broken and defeated, having loſt twenty 
ſtandards, and ſeveral hundreds flain. The marquis d'Uſſon; 
finding his cavalry totally defeated, marched with his foot 
with great precipitation to his camp at Lavingen, fo that all 
his men were in danger of being either killed or taken pri- 
ſonersz had not the elector and marſhal come up ſeaſonably, 
and charged the jmperialiſts at the ſame time. General Scuy- 
lemberg, commander of the Saxons, ftood the firſt ſhock 
with admirable bravery and reſolution ; but, a regiment of 
Bareith giving ground, and the enemy being much ſuperior 
in number, count Stirum retreated in good order to Nord- 
lingen. The fight continued from fix in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, when the French and Bavarians, being 
no leſs weary of an obſtinate reſiſtance, gave over the com- 
bat, and let the imperialiſts march off without much mo- 
leſtation, who had loſt in the battle, beſides their cannon 
and baggage, above twelve thouſand men. 


Brite taken The unperialiſts, being thus employed in driving the 


by the 
French, 


elector of Bavaria out of his dominions, and watching the 
motions of Villars, count Tallard and the duke of Burgundy 
projected the ſiege of Old Briſac (i), wherein Vauban, the 
famous engineer, aſſiſted. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, N. 8. 
at night, the line of circumvallation being finiſhed, the 
trenches were opened, and the beſieged made a vigorous de- 
fence, though with the loſs of a conſiderable number of men. 
But the beſiegers being provided with a train of an hundred 
pieces of cannon and thirty mortars, with plenty of all other 
materials, and the confederates not having a ſufficient num- 
ber of men to attempt the relief of the place, the governor 
thought fit to ſurrender it, after a ſiege of fourteen or fiſteen 
days. For which flender defence, the governor was con- 
demned in a council of war to be beheaded, and all the of- 
ficers, who ſigned the capitulation, were puntthed. 


(i) Briſac is a very conſide- 
rable city and caſtle of Germany, 
and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in Europe; whether its 
ſituation upon a high hill be con- 
fidered, or what art has con- 
tributed to render it regular. 
The fortification is a French 
league in compaſs, the baftions 


are filled with earth; faced with 
brick, and ſecured by a large 


broad diteh full of water: And, 
it will require (in time of war) 
eight or ten thouſand men to 
defend it. It ſtands on the river 
Rhine, twenty-ſix miles north 
of Baſil, and thirty ſouth of 


The 


Straſburg. 
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The duke of Burgundy, having left a numerous garriſon Anne. 
to ſecure this conqueſt, returned triumphantly to Verſailles; 1703. 

d, the emperor's affairs being in a declining condition ſince 
caunt Stirum's defeat, Tallard was ordered to beſiege Lan- Landau 
dau*. The confederates, knowing of what importance the 3 
preſervation of that place would be to the common cauſe, French. 
ordered the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel to attempt the Oct. 17. 
railing of the ſiege. He ſet forwards from the Netherlands, "Tn ** 
and having joir e the count of Naſſau Weilburgh, general 22 
of the Palatine forces, near Spires, within four leagues of 
Landau, they. concerted meaſures for relieving the place. 
The French having intelligence of their proceedings, ordered 
monſieur Pracontal, with a body of ten thouſand men, to 
follow the prince with all poſſible expedition; and he was fo 
diligent in his march, that he joined marſhal Tallard before 
the confederates had any notice of it. All things being pre- 
pated to attack the French in their lines, count Naſſau came 

riding to the prince of Heſſe's quarters, and told him, that 
the enemy was very near, marching directly to attack him, 
and deſired him to command the right wing to their arms. 
This was very ſurprizing news to the prince, becauſe the 

count had conſtantly aſſured him, that Tallard was not in a 
condition to come out of his lines. However he mounted 
immediately; and, obſerving the Palatine quarter- maſter- 
general bad ranged the army in a very diſadvantageous place, 
where they lay expoſed in flank to the enemy, he diſpatched 
his aid-de- camp to the count, to deſire him to march ſlowly, 

that he might join him with his right wing. But, before 
the meſſenger could return, count Naſſau had engaged the 
enemy, — at firſt had the advantage; but the enemy re- 
newing the charge, fell on with ſo much fury upon the foot, 

that they were forced to retire in great diſorder, before the 
right wing, commanded by the prince of Heſſe, could come 
up to their relief. By this means, the left wing being in 

great confuſion, the enemy poured all their force upon the 

right wing, which was defended for ſome time with a great 
deal of bravery. But, the defeat of the left having opened a 
way for the enemy to attack the Heſſian foot in front and 
flank, they were forced to retreat, after an obſtinate and 
bloody 9 which continued from one in the afternoon 


till night. The prince of Heſſe, during the whole action, 
performed all that could be expected from a brave and ex- 
pertenced commander, having three horſes killed under him, 
and flew a French officer with his own hand. In this action 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinftion fell on both ſides, particularly 


mon- 
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Anne. monſieur Pracontal, who commanded the F tench, beſides 
1703. ſome thouſands of private men. But that which was the 
greateſt conſequence of this victory, was the enemy's return- 
ing to the camp before Landau, where the count de Frize, 
governor of the place, deſpairing of any farther relief, ſur- 
rendered that important fortreſs, upon the ſame conditions 
that were granted the year before to monſieur de Melac, 
the French governor. The enemy valued themſelves very 
much upon the ſucceſs both of the battle and the ſiege ; and 
count Tallard could not have concluded the campaign with 
more glory on the French fide, and with greater diſgrace to 
the allies, whoſe officers were many of them drinking and 
celebrating the emperor's birth-day at Spires, when the 
enemy unexpectedly ſurprized them, which unfortunately 
occaſioned the loſs of the battle, and the ſurrender of the 
town. 
Ausburg There was nothing more this year very remarkable in 
bro nas Fw Germany, but the taking of Auſburg by the elector of Ba- 
Bavaria, Varia, which was :nveſted on the 6th of December. During 
the ſiege, a letter, directed to general Bribrack, the gover- 
nor, was intercepted. The elector, finding by the con- 
tents of it, that the governor was adviſed to take ſuch mea- 
ſures, as he ſhould think moſt expedient for the preſervation 
of the garriſon, and the city from being deſtroyed, but that 
there was no probability of his being relieved, ſent the letter 
by the fame meſſenger, from whom he had taken it, and 
ordered him to let the governor know, that if he did not im- 
diately deliver up the place, he would lay it in aſhes, and 
put all the garriſon to the ſword. Whereupon a capitulation 
was agreed on, and they were allowed to march out with four 
pieces of cannon, and other marks of honour, and to be con- 
ducted to Nordlingen. ; 
A war be- The emperor's misfortunes were not occaſioned alone by 
gunin Hun- the junction of the French and Bavarians, but were heighten- 
ah ed by an inſurrection in Hungary, where cardinal Calonitz 
and Eſterhaſi had the government intruſted chiefly with them. 
Calonitz was fo —_ and the other fo ravenous, that the 
Hungarians took advantage of this diſtraction in the empe- 
ror's affairs, to run together in great bodies, and in many 
places, ſetting prince Ragotzki at their head. They de- 
manded, that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their 
privileges reſtored. They were animated in this by the prac- 
tices of the French and the elector of Bavaria's agents. Some 
ſmall aſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Poland. They 


vere 
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were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but to unite and 
fortify themſelves; aſſurances being given them, that no 


peace ſhould be concluded, unleſs they were fully reſtored to 
all their ancient liberties. 
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The court of Vienna was greatly alarmed at this, fearing Diforders in 


it might be ſecretly ſet on by the "Turks ; though that court 
gave all poſſible aſſurances, that they would maintain the 
peace of Carlowitz moſt religiouſly, and that they would in 
no ſort encourage or aſſiſt the malecontents. A revolution 
happening in the Ottoman empire, in which a new ſultan 
was ſet up, raiſed freſh apprehenſions of a breach on that 
ſide ; but the ſultan renewed the aſſurances of maintainin 
the peace fo ſolemnly, that all thoſe fears were toon diffipated. 
There was a great faction at the emperor's court, and amon 
his minifters; and it did not appear that he had ſtrength of 
genius enough to govern them. Count Mansfield was much 
ſuſpected of being in the intereſts of France. The prince of 
Baden and prince Eugene both agreed in charging his con- 
duct, though they diftered almoſt in every thing elſe; yet 
Mansfield was ſo poſſeſſed of the emperor's favour and con- 
fidence, that it was not eaſy to get him ſet aſide. At lat, 
he was advanced to an high poſt in the emperor's houſe- 
hold, and prince Eugene was made preſident of the council 
of war. 

During theſe proceedings, the French king had diſcovered 
the duke of Savoy's inclinations to the contederacy. 


France and Spain ſhould come to be united. 
that, if the French king drove the imperialiſts our of Italy, 
and became maſter of the Milaneſe, he muſt lie ex poſed to 
his mercy. His alliance with France was only for one year, 
which he had renewed from year to year; fo he offered now 
to enter into the grand alliance. His leaving the allies, as 
he did in the former war *, ſhewed, that he maintained the 
character of his family, of changing ſides as often as he 
could expect better terms by the new turn ; yet his intereſt lay 
io viſibly now on the fide of the grand alliance, that it was 
very reaſonable to believe, he was reſolved to adbere firmly 
to it. And therefore all his demands were granted, as will 
hereafter appear. The duke, having thus ſecretly agreed to 
enter into the alliance, did not declare it, but continued {ll 
to deny it to the French, that, when the duke of Vendoſine 
thould fend back his troops at the end of the campaign, he 
might more ſafely own it. But his deſigns are ſaid to be 
_ diſcovered by an intercepted letter. The French had reaſon 

Vor. XV Nu to 


215 
1 he save 
duke began to ſee his own danger, if the two crowns of. 


He ſaw alſo, 


the empe- 
ror's court. 


* Sec Ds 
328. 
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Anne. to ſuſpect a ſecret negotiation, but could not penetrate into 
170g. it, ſo they took an effectual, though a very fraudulent me- 
thod to diſcover it, which was told biſhop Burnet ſoon after 


F by the earl of Pembroke. They got the elector of Bavaria 
Ii: to write to him, with all ſeeming ſincerity, and with great 
11/8 ſecrecy, for he ſent it to him by a ſubject of his own, ſo well 
1 diſguiſed and directed, that the duke of Savoy was impoſed 
1 on by this management. In this letter, the elector com- 


Plained bitterly of the inſolence and perfidiouſneſs of the 
1 into whoſe hands he had put himſelf: He ſaid, he 
| _ © faw his error now, when it was too late to fee how he could 
correct it; yet, if the duke of Savoy, who was almoſt. in as 
bad a ſtate as himſelf, would join with him, fo that they 
might act by concert, they might yet not only recover them- 
ſelves, but procure a happy peace to all the reſt of Europe. 
The duke of Savoy, miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank 
anſwer, in which he owned his own deſigns, and encou- 
raged the elector to go on, and offered all offices of friend- 
ſhip on'his behalf, with the reſt of the allies : "The French, 
who knew by what ways the Savoyard was to return, ſeized 
him, without ſo much as acquainting the elector with the 
diſcovery they had made. Upon this, the French king or- 
dered the duke of Vendoſme to ſeize and diſarm the troops of 
Savoy (being twenty-two thouſand men) that were in his 
army; to demand withal the fortreſſes of Verceil, Verjur, 
and Suſa, and other places; and, to inſiſt, that the duke of 
Savoy ſhould reduce the number of his troops to the eſta- 
bliſhment ſtipulated in the treaty of 1696, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty might ſecure the communication of his ter- 
ritories with thoſe bene to the crown of Spain in Italy, 
and reſtrain the duke of Savoy from giving him any diſtur- 
bance. The duke, provoked at theſe demands and inſults, 
immediately commanded ſeveral French officers, who hap- 
pened then to be at Turin, and even the French ambaſſador 
himſelf, to be put under confinement. That miniſter, ſur- 
prized at this order, arrogantly told the captain of the guard, 
who was ſent to ſeize him, That the duke being in the 
& king his maſter's pay, his majeſty might as lawfully, and 
« of right, not only ſeize his forces, but alſo the perſon of 
» the duke himſelf, for his treachery. That his maſter 
© would allo be revenged, and not only harraſs him with a 
<« foreign war, but raiſe inteſtine broils in the heart of his 
« dominions.” Theſe haughty expreſſions being reported 
by the officer to the duke, he went with him into his anti- 
chamber, which was crouded with nobility and gentry, an 
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made him repeat theſe inſultin g words two or three times. Anne. 
The whole court reſented the affront to that degree, that 1703. 


they unanimouſly promiſed to live and die with their ſove- 
reign. On the other hand, the French king ordered the 
duke of Vendoſme to invade the frontiers of avoy, and to 
{end the following letter to the duke: 


SIR), 


«© (XN INCE neither religion, honour, intereſt, alliances, 
&« , nor even your own hand-writing, are of any force 
« between us, I ſend my couſin, the duke of Vendoſme, at 
& the head of my armies, to make known to you my inten- 
« tions. He will allow you but four and twenty hours to 
c refolve what you have to do.“ 


The duke of Savoy remained unmoved by this menacing 
letter, which he ſoon after anſwered by a manifeſto ona 
France. In the mean time he ſent the count de Tarini to 
Vienna, with the treaty concluded between him and count 
d' Averſberg (who was come to Turin incognito for that pur- 
poſe) and, having acknowledged the archduke as king of 
Spain, by the name of Charles III, gave notice of all his 
proceedings to the queen of Great-Britain and the States of 
the United-Provinces; and ſoon after {ent envoys into Eng- 
land and Holland, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe two main 
ſupports of the confederacy. Queen Anne, well knowing of 
what importance the duke might prove towards the reducin 
the exorbitant power of France, immediately aſſured him of 
her friendſhip and protection; and, ſoon after, ſent Mr. Hill 
to Turin, to concert meaſures with him againſt the common 
enemy. The States, to ſecond the queen's good intentions 
in favour of the duke, diſpatched Vandermeer to him; and 
both theſe miniſters ſet out together on their ambaſſly. _ 
Count Staremberg, being ſenſible of the diſadvantages, 
which the duke of Savoy muſt neceſſarily be under at this 
time, ſent him a detachment of fifteen hundred horſe, com- 
manded by Viſconti; who, notwithſtanding all the diligence 
and ſecrecy he could uſe in his march, was attacked by a 
body of the French under the duke of Vendoſme, in the 
mountains of St. Sebaſtian; and, after a ſharp engagement, 
eſcaped with the loſs of his baggage, about a hundred and 
fiſty men, and ſeveral horſes. Soon after, Staremberg him- ks be 
felt (according to the poſitrve orders he had received from the march of 
imperial court, to attempt a junction with the duke of Savoy) Starembece 
18755 n 2 began 
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began his march for Piedmont, with an army of fifteen thou- 
ſand men, from the Secchia through the enemy's country. 
This march is, by military men, ſaid to be the beſt laid, 
and the beſt executed, of any in the whole war: He marched 
from the Modeneſe, in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, through 
ways that, by reaſon of the rains that had fallen, ſeemed 
impracticable, having in many places the French both be- 
fore and behind him: He broke through all, and, in con- 
cluſion, joined the duke of Savoy at Canelli, by which mean: 
the duke was ſafe in Piedmont. The French king, per- 
ceiving that the breach between him and the duke of Savo; 
was irreconcileable, reſolved to declare war againſt him, 
which was accordingly publiſhed on the fourth of Decem- 

ber. | 
Since the beginning of the war, all the confederates hat 
ſollicited the king of Portugal to enter into the grand al. 


| liance, as his own intereſt led him, it being evident, that, 


as ſoon as Spain was once united to the crown of France, he 
could not hope to continue long in Portugal. The Almi- 
rante of Caſtile was believed to be in the intereſts of the 
houſe of Auſtria; and therefore, to ſend him out of the way. 
he was appointed to go ambaſſador to France. He ſecmed 
to undertake it, and made the neceſſary preparations; but 
he ſaw this ambaſſy was intended for an exile, and that it 
put him in the power of his enemies. After he had therefore 
raiſed what was neceſſary to defray his expences, he ſecrctly 
changed his courſe, and eſcaped with the wealth he had in 
his hands to Liſbon, where he entered into ſecret negotia- 
tions with the king of Portugal and the emperor ; and gave 
great aſſurances of the good diſpoſitions, in which the people 
and grandees of Spain were, who were grown weary of their 
new maſters. The riſk which he himſelf ran, ſeemed a 
very full credential. He affirmed, that the new king was 
deſpiſed, and the French about him univerſally hated ; and 
that the Spaniards would not bear the being made a province, 
either to France or to the emperor. He therefore propoſcd, 
that the emperor and the king of the Romans ſhould re- 
nounce all their pretenſions, and transfer them to the arch 
duke, and declare him king of Spain; and that he ſhould be 
immediately ſent thither; for he aſſured them, that the Spa- 
niards would not revolt from the king, who was in pofſoſſion, 
till they ſaw another king, who claimed his right; and, in 
that caſe, they would think they had a right to adhere to the 
king they liked beſt. The king of Portugal likewiſe de- 
malided an enlargement of his frontiers, and ſome Pe aC- 
CC11105 
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ceſſions to his crown, which were reaſonable, but could not Anne. 
be ſtipulated but by a king of Spain. 1703. 
In the treaty, which the emperor had made with king 
William and the States-general, one article was, that they 
ſhould be at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of the dominions, 
which the crown of Spain had in the Weſt-indies ; and he 
veſted in them the right, which their arms ſhould give them 
in theſe acquiſitions: Upon which the king had deſigned to 
ſend a great fleet, with a land army, into the bay of Mexico, 
to ſeize ſome important places there, with a deſign of re- 
ſtoring them to the crown of Spain, upon adyantageous ar- 
ticles for a free trade, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould re- 
ceive a king of the houſe of Auſtria. This deſign was now 
laid aſide, and the reaſon which the miniſters gave for it, 
was, that the Almirante had aſſured them, that if we poſ- 
ſeſſed ourſelves of any of the places in the Weft-Indies, the 

whole nation would by that means become intirely French ; 
they would never believe our promiſes 3 of reſtoring them; and 
ſeeing they had no naval power of their own to recover them, 
they would go into the French intereſt very cordially, as the 
only way left to recover theſe place. An intire credit was | 
given to the Almirante; upon which queen Anne and the States- | 
general agreed to ſend over a great fleet, with a land-army of | 
twelve thouſand men, together with a great ſupply of maney I! 
and arms to Portugal, that king under taking to have an arm 
of twenty-eight thouſand men ready to join them. In this | 
treaty between the emperor, the queen of Great- Britain, the | 
king of Portugal, and the States-general (which was ſigned 
at Liſbon, and brought to London on the 24th of May, and 
of which the ratifications paſſed the great ſeal on the 14th of | 
July) an incident happened, that had almoſt ſpoiled the ly 
whole. The king of Portugal inſiſted on demanding the i] 
flag, and the other reſpects to be paid by the Engliſh admiral, 
when he was in his ports. The 5 Nottingham 15 
clared, that it was a diſhonour to England to ſtrike even in | 
another king's ports. This was not demanded of the | 
which was ſent to bring over queen Katherine; io + 4 
though Methuen, the Englith ambaſlador, had agreed to this | 
tide he preſſed the queen not to ratify it. Mcechuen, in 
his own juſtification, ſaid, that he had conſented to the ar- | 
ticle becauſe he ſaw it was inſiſted on ſo much, that no treaty 
could be concluded, unleis that point was yielded. The | 1 
low ſtate of affairs ig Portugal in the year 1962, when the 1 
protection of England was all they had in view for their pre- | 
- ſervation, made ſuch a differe mM between that and the preſent | 


In 3 time, [| 


| 
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Anne. time, that the one was not to be ſet up for a precedent to go- 
1503. Vern the other. Beſides, even then, the matter was much 
— conteſted in their councils, though the extremities to which 
they were reduced, made them yield it. The lord Godolphin 
looked on this as too inconſiderable to be inſiſted upon; all 
the affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon this 1 4 and 
ſo important a matter ought not to be retarded a day for ſuch 
punctilios, as a falute or ſtriking the flag; and it ſeemed 
reaſonable, that every ſovereign ſhould claim this acknow- 
ledgment, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by expreſs 
treaties. The laying ſo much weight on ſuch matters, 
greatly heightened jealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the ear] 

| of Nottingham and the Tories ſeemed to lay hold on every 
| thing that could obſtruct the progreſs of the war, while the 
; round proceeding of the lord Godolphin reconciled many to 
| him. The queen confirmed the treaty, upon which the 
| court of Vienna was deſired to do their part. But that court 
18 proceeded with its ordinary ſlowneſs. The mildeſt cenſure 
In | paſſed on theſe delays was, that they proceeded from an un- 
1 reaſonable affectation of magnificence in the ceremony, which 
could not be performed ſ or eaſily in a poor but haughty 

court. It was done at lat, bug ſat in the year, that the 
new-declared king of Spain could Not reach Holland before 

the end of October (a). A ſquadron of our fleet, under 

Sir George Rooke (who was appointed to conduct him to 

Liſbon) was Mus there to bring him over, ſuch as uſed to 

convoy king William, when he croſſed the ſeas. But the 
miniſters of the king of Spain thought it was not ſtrong 
enough, pretend ing, that they had advertiſements, that the 

French had a ſtronger ſquadron in Dunkirk, which might 

be ſent out to intercept him, ſo that an additional ſtrength 

The great Was ſent,. This loſt ſome time and a fair wind. It had like 


8 Nov. to have been more fatal; for, about the end of November, 
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(a) in his journey from Vi- 
enna to the Hague, when he 
came to Duſſeldorp, 
by the duke of Marlborough, 
who, in the name of the queen, 

-- congratulated him on his ac- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh crown. 
The king, having had notice of 
the duke's coming, put on a 
fine rich ſword, with which he 
preſented his grace in a very 
obliging manner; for, while 
19 | they were both in diſcourſe, 


he was met 


his majeſty took it from his ſide, 
and, giving it into the duke's 
hand with a graceful air, ſaid in 
French, I am not aſhamed io 
* ſay, I am but a poor prince, 
* Je n'ay que la cape & l'epee, 
* I have only my cloke and my 
* ſword; the latter may be of 
* uſe to your grace, and I hope 
you will not think it the worle 
for my wearing one day. The 


king arrived at the Hague the 


3d of November, 
the 
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the weather grew very boiſterous, and broke out, on the 27th, Anne. 


in the moſt violent ſtorm, both by ſea and land, that had 
ever been known in the memo 
London was ſo ſhaken with it, that people were generally 
afraid of being buried in the ruins of their houſes, ſome of 
which fell and cruſhed their maſters to death (b). Great hurt 
was done in the ſouthern parts of England, little happening in 
the north, where the ſtorm was not ſo violent. The beſt part 
of our navy was then at ſea, which filled all people with 
great apprehenſions of an irreparable loſs. And indeed, 
if the ſtorm had not been at its height at full flood and in a 
ſpring tide, the loſs might have proved fatal to the nation. 
It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or fiſteen men of war 
were caſt away, in which one thouſand five hundred ſeamen 


periſhed. Few merchant- men were loſt; ſuch as were 


driven to ſea were ſafe; ſome few only were overſet. 
ſquadron, which was then in the Maeſe 


Our 
e, ſuffered but little, 


and the ſhips were ſoon refitted, and ready to fail (e). The 


(b) Dr. Richard Kidder, bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells, and 
his wife, were killed by the fall 
of part of the epiſcopal palace 
-at Wells. In like manner was 
killed at Horſeley in Suſſex, the 
biſhop of London's ſiſter, the 
lady Penelope Nicholas. The 
damage in the city of London 
only was computed at near two 
millions ; and at Briſtol, about 
two hundred thouſand pounds. 

(c) Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, juſt 
returned from the Mediterra- 
nean, was at anchor in the Gun- 
fleet with two ſecond rate, and 
ſix third rate men of war, four 
of which drove from their an- 
chors, and were in the utmoſt 
danger. One of them, the Aſ- 
fociation, on board of which 
Sir Stafford Fairborne had his 
flag flying, got into Gotten- 
burgh on the 11th of Decem- 
ber. It fared much worſe with 
the ſhips in the Downs, where 
rear-admiral Beaumont, whoſe 


dag was flying in the Mary, 


par- 


periſhed with his own and ſe- 
veral other ſhips, | 


The liſt of all that were loſt 
there and elſewhere is as fol- 
lows : 


Vanguard, a ſecond rate, nine- 


ty guns, fix hundred and forty 
men, loſt in Chatham har- 
bour, no men nor guns a- 
board. 


Northumberland, captain Green- 
way, a third rate, four hun- 
dred and forty-ſix men, ſe- 
venty guns, loſt on the Good- 
win-Sands, no men ſaved. 


Sterling-Caſtle, captain John- 
fon, a third rate, four hun- 
dred and forty-fix men, ſe- 
venty guns, loſt on the Good- 
win-Sands, fixty-three men 
faved, with the captain, three 
lieutenants, and chaplain. 


Reſtoration, captain Emms, a 


third rate, four hundred and 
forty· ſix men, ſeventy * 
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THE,HISTORY | 
Anne parliament being then ſitting, the commons, on this diſmal 
occaſion, ' preſented an addreſs to the queen, * expreſſing the 
great ſenſe the houſe had of the calamity fallen upon the 
« kingdom by the late violent ſtorm, and that they could 
not ſee any diminution of her majeſty's navy, without, 
making proviſion to repair the ſame : Wherefore they be- 
ſought her majeſty, that ſhe would immediately give di- 


0 
cc 
cc 


c rections for repairing this loſs, and for building ſuch capi- 
c tal ſhips as her majeſty ſhould think fit; and to allure her 


cc 
cc 
cc 


majetty, that, at their next meeting, the houſe would ef- 
fectually make good that expence; and would give diſ- 
patch in raiſing the ſupplies already voted, for making 
good her majeſty's treaties with the king of Portugal, and 


« all her majeſty's other allies, and would conſider of ef- 


loſt on the Goodwin-Sands, 
no men ſaved. 

Reſolution, captain Lifle, a third 
rate, four hundred and forty- 

fix men, ſeventy guns, loſt 
on the coaſt of Suſſex, all the 
men ſaved. | 

Mary, rear-admiral Beaumont, 
captain Edward Hopiens a 
fourth rate, three. hundred 
and forty-ſix men, ſixty- four 

guns, loſt on the Goodwin- 
Sands, captain and purſer 
aſtore, and but one man more 
ſaved. 

Vork, captain Smith, a fourth 
rate, three hundred and thir- 
ty-two men, ſixty guns, loſt 
at Harwicn, all the men ſaved 
but four. | 


Neweaſtle, captain Carter, a 


fourth rate, two hundred and 
ſeventy- four men, | fifty-four 
guns, loſt at Spithead, the 
carpenter and twenty-three 
men more ſaved. 

Reſerve, captain Anderſon, a 
fourth rate, two hurdred and 
twenty- ſix men, forty- eight 
guns, loſt at Varmouth, the 
captain, ſurgeon, and twenty- 
one more ſaved. 


Litchfield Prize, captain Cham- 
berlain, a fifth rate, a hun- 
dred and fifty-five men, thir- 
ty-two guns, loſt on the coaſt 

of Suſſex, all the men ſaved. 

Arundel, captain Deering, a 
fifth rate, a hundred and for- 
ty-five men, thirty-two guns, 
loſt at Briſtol, all the men 
ſaved. 

Mortar bomb: ſlip, captain Rxy- 
mond, a fixth rate, ſixty- fie 
men, twelve guns, lolt on the 
Goodwin-Sands all the men 
drowned. 


Suffolk, hoſpital, captain Wat- 


kins, a fixth rate, eighty men 
ten guns, loſt at Briſtol, al! 
the men ſaved. 

Eagle, advice- boat, captain Bo- 
ſtock, a ſixth rate, fifty. four 
men, ten guns, loſt on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, all the men 
ſaved. | 

Veſuvins, fire-ſhip, captain Pad- 
don, a fixth rate, foity—five 
men, eight guns, loſtat Spit- 
head, all the men ſaved. 

Canterbury, ſtore-ſhip, captain 
Blake, a ſixth rate, forty men, 
eight guns, loſt at Briſtol, 
thirteen men ſaved. 
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cc fectual ways for promoting of trade, for managing her Anne. 
ce majeſty's navy royal, and for encouraging the ſeamen.” 1703. 
The queen's anſwer was ſuitable to the addreſs, and two or | 
three days after was iſſued a proclamation for a general faſt, 
which was obſerved throughout England on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary enſuing, with great ſigns of devotion and ſincerity ; the 
terror, the tempeſt had left on the people's minds, contribu- 
ting much to their affectionate diſcharge of that religious 
* heroin | 
About the end of December, the king of Spain landed at The new 
' Portſmouth. The dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough were wig of 
: . . . pain comes 
ſent by the queen to receive him, and bring him to an inter- to England. 
view, which was to be at Windfor. Prince George went Dec. 26. 
and met him on the way, and the king was treated with Burnet. 
great magnificence. 'I'he court was very ſplendid and much 
thronged. The queen's behaviour towards him was ver 
noble and onliging. The young king charmed all who were 
preſent. He had a gravity beyond his age, tempered with 
much modeſty. His behaviour was in all points fo exact, 
that there was not a circumſtance in his whole deportment, 
that was liable to cenſure. He paid an cxtraordinary reſpect to 
the queen, and yet maintained a due greatneſs in it. He had 
an art of ſeeming well pleaſed with every thing, without fo 
much as ſmiling once all the while he was at court, which 
was only three days. He ſpoke but little, and all he faid was 
judicious and obliging. All poſſible haſte was made in fitting 
out the fleet, fo that he ſet fail in the beginning of January, 
and for five days he had a fair wind, with good weather; but 
then the wind changed, and he was driven back to Portſ- 
mouth, where he lay above thrce weeks, and then he had a 
very proſperous navigation. The forces, which were or- 
dered to go over to his aſſiſtance, were by this time got read 
to attend, on him, fo that he failed, on the fourth of January, 
with a great fleet, both of men of war and tranſport-ſhips. 
The fleet was commanded by Sir George Rooke, and the 
land-forces by the duke of Schomberg, lately made knight of 
the Garter, When they came within ſixty leagues of Cape 
Finiſterre, a violent ſtorm enſued, which ſo damaged the 
ſhips, that Sir George was forced to return to Spithead. He 
could not fail again till the 13th of February, when the wind 
was fo favourable, that in ten days the king of Spain happily 
arrived at Liſbon, where he was received with all the out- 
ward expreſſions of joy and welcome, and at an expence, in 
2 vain magnificence, which that court could not well bear; 
but a national vanity prevailed to carry this too far, by which 
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The affairs 


of Poland. 
Burnet, 


THE HIST:ORY 


other things, that were more neceſſary, were negleQed. 
That court was then very melancholy ; for the young infanta, 
whom the king of Spain was to have married, as had been 
agreed, died a few days before his arrival. | 

In Poland the ſcene was now more embroiled than ever. 
There was ſome appearance of peace this ſummer, but it 
went off in the winter. The old fierce cardinal aflembled a 
dyet at Warſaw, wherein it was declared, that their king 
had broken all their laws. Upon which they, by a formal 
ſentence, depoſed him, and declared the throne vacant. 
This was done in concert with the king of Sweden, who lay 
with his army at ſome diſtance from them in the neighbour- 
hood of Dantzick, which alarmed the citizens extremely. It 
was believed, that the dyet deſigned to chuſe Sobieſki, the 
eldeſt fon of the late king, who then lived at Breſlaw in Sile- 
ſia, and, being in the emperor's dominions, he thought him- 
ſelf ſafer than he proved to be. The king of Poland retired 
into Saxony in ſome haſte, which made many conclude, that 
he reſolved to abandon Poland; but he laid another deſign; 
which was executed to his mind, though in the ſequel it pro- 
ved not much to his advantage. Sobieſki and his brother 
were in a carreſpondence with the party in Poland, that o 
poſed king Auguſtus ; upon which they ought to have looked 
to their own . ſecurity with more precaution. , But they 
ſeemed to apprehend nothing, where they then were, and ſo 
diverted themſelves at hunting and otherwiſe in their uſual 
manner. Upon this, fome perſons, ſent by the king of Po- 
land, took them both priſoners, and brought them to Dreſ- 
den, where they were ſafely kept ; and all the remonſtrances 
which the emperor could make upon ſuch an act of ho..1lity, 
had no effect. This for ſome time broke their meaſures at 
Warſaw ; many forſook them, while the king of Sweden 
ſeemed implacable in his oppoſition to king Auguſtus, whoſe 
Chief confidence was in the czar. It was Ny that the 
French had a management in this matter; fince it was cer- 
tain, that by the war in Poland, a great part of that force 
was Harb which might otherwiſe have been engaged in 
the common cauſe of the grand alliance. rock” 

The duke of Marlborough, at the end ,of the cam- 


paign in Flanders, returned to England, the thirtieth of 


October, The queen and prince, having been at the Bath 
ſeven weeks, came back to Windſor, the gth of the fame 


month, 
Thus 
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Thus ſtood affairs both at home and abroad, when a new Anne; 


ſeſſion of parliament was opened by the queen, with the fol- 1703. 
lowing ſpeech : | 


« My Lords and gentlemen, 


« HAVE called you together as ſoon as I thought you The ſecond 
« & could conveniently come out of your countries, that ſeſſion of 
no time might be loſt in making our preparations for car- Jn, . , 
“ rying on the preſent war, in which I do not doubt of your parliament. 
& chearful concurrence, ſince you cannot but be ſenſible, Pr. H. C. 
* that on the ſucceſs of it depends our own ſafety and happi- — 
& neſs, and that of all Europe. 
« I hope J have improved the confidence you repoſed in me, 
&« laſt year, to your ſatisfaction, and the advantage of us and 
« our allies, by the treaty with the king of Portugal, and 
“ the declaration of the duke of Savoy, which, in great 
© meaſure, may be imputed to the chearfulneſs, with which 
«© you ſupported me in this war, and the aſſurance, with 
© which you truſted me in the conduct of it. And we can- 
« not ſufficiently acknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty 
« God, who is pleaſed to afford us fo fair a proſpect, as we 
— have, of bringing it to a glorious and ſpeedy conclu- 
5 fon. 
«© TImuſt therefore deſire you, gentlemen ofthe houſe of com- 
« mons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall be requiſite to de- 
5 fray the neceſſary charge of the war in the next year, with 
« regard not only to all our former engagements, but parti- 
te cularly to our alliance lately made with the king of Portu- 
al, 5 recovering the monarchy of Spain from the houſe 
* of Bourbon, and reſtoring it to the houſe of Auſtria; 
ec which treaty, being in itſelf of the higheſt importance 
ee imaginable, and requiring all poſſible diſpatch in the exe- 
ec cution of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great expence, 
« eyen in this preſent year; though not ſo much as it will 
& require, and for which, I hope, we ſhall be amply recom- 
te penced in the next. ä 
The ſubſidies, which will now be immediately required 
ce for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, will likewiſe occa- 
& ſion a farther neceſſary charge. | 
I muſt take notice to you, that no particular proviſion 
« was made in the laſt ſeſhon, either for- the charge of our 
te preſent expedition to Portugal, or for that of the augmen- 
e tation troops deſired by the States- general; yet the funds 
given by parliament have held out ſo well, and the produce 
&« of the prizes has proved fo conſiderable, that you w_ 
4. 
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find the public will not be in debt by reaſon of either of 
theſe additional ſervices. | | 

« I may further obſerve to you, that, though the funds 
for the civil government are diminiſhed by the war, I 
have, in conjunction with the States-general, contributed 
out of my own revenue towards ſome public ſervices, and 
particularly the ſupport of the circle of Swabia, whoſe firm 
adherence to the intereſt of the allies, under the greateſt 
preflures, did very well deſerve our ſeaſonable afiiftance. 
And I ſhall ſtill be carcful not to engage myſelf in any un- 
neceſſary expence of my own, that I may have the more 
to ſpare towards the eaſe of my ſubjects. 


« My Lords and gentlemen, 


&« ] heartily with ſome eaſy and leſs chargeable method 
could be found out for the ſpeedy and eftectual manning 
of the fleet. 
c] muſt alſo recommend to you, to make ſome regulation 
for preventing the exceſſive price of coals. I have exami- 
ned this matter, and taken particular care to. appoint con- 
voys for that ſervice ; but the price has not been in the 
leaſt abated, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable quantity 
has been imported ſince that time. "his gives great 
ground of ſuſpicion, there may be a combination of tome 
rſons to enrich themſelves by a general oppreſſion of 
others, and particularly the poor. It will deſerve your 
conſideration, how to remedy this great inconvenience. 
« And, in all your affairs, I muſt recommend as much 
diſpatch, as the nature of them will admit. This is nece- 
ſary to make our preparations early; on which, in great 
meaſure, depends the good ſucceſs of all our enterpriz es. 
I want words to expreſs to you my earneſt defires of ſecing 
all my ſubjects in perfect peace and union among them- 
ſelves. I have nothing ſo much at heart, as their general 
welfare and happineſs. Let me therefore deſire you al, 
& that you would carefully avoid any heats or diviſions, that 
„ may difappoint me of that ſatisfaction, and give encou- 
ce ragement to the common enemies of our church and 
& ſtate. 
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The concluſion of the queen's ſpeech, wherein ſhe ſo 
ſtrongly recommended peace and union to all her people, wa: 
underſtood as an intimation of her deſire, that there ſhould 
be no further proceeding in the bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity. Addreſſes, full of reſpect, were made to the queen, 
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in return to her ſpeech. The commons, indeed, to the Anne. 
queen's earneſt deſire of union, ſaid only, they would care- 1703. 
fully avoid any heats or diviſions, that might give encourage- 
ment to the common enemies of the church and ſtate : But 
the lords, in their addreſſes, expreſſed themſelves more fully, 
and aſſured her majeſty, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, 
purſuant to her moſt earneſt deſire, they would not only 
avoid, but oppoſe whatever might tend to create any diſquiet 
or diflention among her ſubjects. However, nothing could 
lay the heat of a party, which was wrought on by ſome who 
had deſigns that were to be denicd or diſguiſed, till a proper 
time for owning them ſhould appear. And therefore, not- 
withſtanding the queen (who had been informed that the 
occaſional bill had alarmed a great part of her ſubjects, who 
were otherwiſe well affected to her government, and no lefs 
able and zealous to aſſiſt her in carrying on the war) had en- 
deavoured, by the warmeſt expreſſions, to diſſuade the par- 
Hament from this meaſure, yet that bill was again revived 
(d). As this had been foreſeen by the moderate party, 


Dr. 


(d) It is obſervable, that brought in; but, at the 
though the queen had been pre- * fame time, that I think hi, 
vailed with to expreſs a deſire, very much in the right not to 


that the parliament would avoid vote in it, I ſhall not have the 


meaſures tending to create divi- worſe opinion of any of the 
ſions (meaning the occaſional lords that are for it; for. 
conformity bil!) yet it appears, though © I ſhould have been 
by the follow ing letter, how * very glad, it had not been 
much ſhe leaned to the Tories, brought into the houſe of 
and even to thoſe meaſures ſhe * commons, becauſe I would 
would have diſſuaded them from, not have had any pretence 91- 
and which ſhe only thought un- ven for quarrelling ; I cannot 
ſeaſonable at that time. © help thinking, now it is as 


good as palt there, it will be 

Friday morning. © better for the ſervice to have 

© I give my dear Mrs. Free- it paſs the houle of lords too 
man many thanks for her I mutt own to you, that I ne- 
long letter, and am truly ſen- ver cared to mention any thing 


* ſible of the ſincere kindneſs 
* you expreſs in it; and in re- 
turn, to eaſe your mind, I 
* muſt tell you, Mr. Bromley 
< © will be diſappointed, for the 
* © Pnace does not intend to go 
** to the houſe, when the bill 
© © of occaſional conformity is 


© on this ſubject to you, becauſe 
J knew you would not be ot 
my mind; but, fince you have 
given me this occaſion, I can- 
© not forbear ſaying, that © Lice 
nothing like perſecution in 
this bill. You may think it 
«+ js a notion lord 1 
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Dr. Davenant (who now ſeemed to have forſaken his party) 
by the encouragement, and with the approbation of the lord 
allifax, publiſhed a book, entitled, Eflays upon peace at 

© home and war abroad,“ wherein he inforced what her ma- 
jeſty had lately recommended from the throne ; and endea- 
voured to bring all forts of men to lay aſide their heats and 
animoſities, and to unite in their own defence, againſt the 
common danger, with deſign to diſſuade the bringing in of 
the occaſional bill. At the ſame time Sir Humphry Mack- 
worth publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe, © in defence of the proceed- 
« ings of the commons in relation to the conformity bill; 
which pamphlet, however, contained little beſides the argu- 
ments uſed a year before on the ſame ſubject. At length; 


about a fortnight after the meeting of the parliament, a mo- 


tion was made in the houſe of commons, for bringing in © a 
© bill againſt occaſional conformity.” Great oppoſition was 
made to it; the court was againſt it; but it was carried by 
a great majority, that ſuch a bill ſhould be brought in. A 
new draught was accordingly formed. Though it was the 
ſame in ſubſtance with the preamble, which was in the for- 
mer bill, yet in ſeveral things it differed. The preamble 
againſt © perſecution for conſcience only,“ was now left out. 
'The former bill began, with mentioning the act of indul- 
< gence,” ſaying, That that act ought inviolably to be ob- 
© ſerved; whereas, this takes not the leaſt notice of it. This 
bill began with mentioning the corporation and teſt-acts, 
which it ſays, © manifeſtly intended that all perſons to be ad- 
< mitted into ſuch offices and employments, ſhould be, and 
© always remain conformable to the Church of England, as 
by law eſtabliſhed; which acts (it ſays) have been noto- 
< riouſly eluded, &c.“ And in the © enacting part, whereas 
the former bill allowed but four beſides the family where a 
conventicle was held, this allowed nine, and inflicted no pu- 
niſhment, unleſs there were ten or more, beſides the family: 


© © has put into my head, but and beg ſhe would never let 
upon my word it is my own difference of opinion hinder 
* © thought.* I am in hopes, I us from living together, as we 
* ſhall have one look before you © uſed to do. Nothing ſhall 
1 go to St. Albans, and there- ever alter your poor, unfortu- 


fore will ſay no more now, but nate, faithful Morley, who | 


* will anſwer your letter more at * will live and die, with al! 
large ſome other time; and truth and tenderneſs, yours. | 
* only promiſe, my dear Mrs. Conduct of the ducheſs of Marl 
Freeman, faithfully, I will borough, p. 154. 
read the book ſhe ſent me, 


The 
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The Penalty in the former bill was one hundred and five Anne. 


pounds for every day that the perſons concerned continued 170g. 
afterwards in office: But now it was brought down to a for- 


— | 
feiture of fifty pounds. There were alſo ſome other dif- | 
ferences. Theſe were artifices, by which it was hoped, Il 
upon ſuch ſoftenings, to carry the bill on any terms; and | 
when that pont was gained, it would be eaſy afterwards to 
carry other bills of greater ſeverity. There was now ſuch a 
diviſion upon this matter, that it was fairly debated in the 
houſe of commons; whereas before it went there with ſuch a 
torrent, that no oppoſition to it could be hearkened to. "Thoſe 
who oppoſed the bill. went chiefly upon the ground, that the 
bill put the Diſſenters in a worſe condition than they were in 
before; and that 1t was a breach upon the Toleration, which 
ought not to be made, ſince they had not deſerved it by any 
ill behaviour of their's, by which it could be pretended, that 
they had forfeited any of their benefits deſigned by that act. 
That things of this kind could have no effect, but to imbroil 
the nation with new diſtractions, and to diſguſt perſons well- 
affected to the queen, and her government. That it was ne- 
ceſſary to continue the happy quiet, that the nation now en- 
joyed, eſpecially in this time of war, in which even the ſeve- | 
reſt of perſecutions made their ſtops, for fear of irritating ill = 
humours too much. The old topics of hypocriſy, and of the Il 
danger the Church was in, were brought up again on behalf | 
of the bill, which paſſed the commons on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, by a great majority, and was ſent up to the houſe of 

lords, where it occaſioned a debate of many hours, whether 
the bill ſhould be entertained or read a ſecond time, or thrown 
out. The prince of Denmark appeared no more for it, nor 
did he come to the houſe upon this occaſion. Some who had 
yoted for it in the former ſeſſion, kept out of the houſe ; and 
others owned, that they ſaw farther into the deſign of the 
bill, and: ſo voted againſt it. The biſhops were almoſt 
equally divided: There were two more againſt it than for it. | 
Biſhop Burnet diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſpeech againſt the | 
bill. He gave the lords an account how the teſt- act had | 
been carried, and mentioned the many practices of the Pa- 

piſts, in order to ſet the Church againſt the Diſſenters, and | 
the Diſſenters againſt the Church, by turns, as it might | 

ſerve their ends. He ventured to ſay, that a man might | 

awfully communicate with a church, which he thought had 1 
a doctrine and a worſhip uncorrupted, and yet communicate | 
more frequently with a church, which he thought more per- 
fect; and that he himſelf had communicated FRO the 

urches 
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Anne churches of Geneva and Holland, and yet at the ſame tim& 
1703. communicated with the Church of England : So that, though 
the Diſſenters were in a miſtake as to their opinion, which 
was the more perfect church, yet, allowing them a toleration 
in that error; this practice might be juſtified. Several of the 
temporal lords ſpoke alſo againſt the bill, particularly the 
lord Haverſham; the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Pem- 
broke, the lord Mohun, the lord Ferrars, and the lord 
Wharton. The lait of theſe; to ſhew the unſeaſonableneſs 
of any thing, that led to perſecuting their Proteſtant bre- 
thren, took notice of the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland, and of 
the inſolence of the Papiſts in Ireland; adding, that the 
houſe ought rather to imitate the parliament of Ireland in 
their zeal againft Popery, than to frame laws to increaſe divi- 
ſions here. Nor did the lord Mohun ſtick to ſay, “ That it 
<< they paſſed this bill, they had as good tack the pretended 
„ prince of Wales to it.” Upon the whole matter, it was 
carried by a majority of twelve not to give it a ſecond read- 
ing, but to reject it. The clergy over England, who were 
generally inflamed in this matter, could hardly forgive the 
queen and the prince the coldneſs, which they expreſſed on 
this occaſion. The lord Godolphin did fo poſitively declare, 
he thought the bill unſeaſonable, and had done all he could 
to hinder its being brought in, that, though he (as well a: 
the duke of Marlborough) not only voted for a ſecond read- 
ing, but alſo entered their diſſent againſt the rejecting it; the 
party were exaſperated againſt him, and fet up the ear] ot 
Rocheſter, as the only man to be depended on, and who de- 
ſerved to be the prime miniſter. 8 

The com- Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions, the commons gave all the 
mons vote ſupplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the war. Some 
me necellary jndeed tried to tack the bill againſt occaſional conformity to 
upplies. : | WAR 
Pr. H. C. the bill of ſupply ; but they had not ſtrength to carry it. On 
HI, the 19th of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges laid before the 
houſe the copies of ſuch treaties, as were not laid before them 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, among which was © the defen 
« five and offenſive treaty with Portugal.“ "Theſe treaties 
having been examined in the committee of the whole houſe, i: 
was reſolved, on the 27th, „ "That the forty thouſand men, 
« which were raiſed to act in conjunction with the forces ot 
« the allies, and the additional troops, conſiſting of ten thou- 
« ſand men, ſhould be continued for the year 1704. That 
ce the proportion of land- forces, to act in conjunction with 
« the forces of Portugal, ſhould be eight thouſand men, 


« conſiſting of one thoutand horſe and dragoons, and 2 
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t: thouſand foot. And, that the ſum of one million eight Anne 
hundred one thouſand and ſix pounds, fifteen ſhillings, be 1703. 
granted for maintaining theſe forces, and the guards and 
« garriſons of this kingdom, the payment of invalids, and 
« diſcharging the ſubſidies payable to her Majeſty's allies.” 
Two days before the commons reſolved, 4 That forty thou- 
« ſand men, including five thouſand marines, be employed 
<« for ſea- ſervice for the year 1704; and that a ſum of four 
« pounds a man per month, for thirteen months, be al- 
« lowed for maintaining the * er men, including 
te the ordnance for ſea-ſervice.” The laſt day of that month, 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted the houſe, -** That their 
« addreſs, relating to the continuance of the ſtop of all cor- 
e reſpondence with France and Spain, having been pre- 
© ſented to the queen, her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, 
that © ſhe thought the continuance of the ſtop of all poſts, 
letters, trade, and all other correſpondence with the 
« enemies, ſo neceſſary for the public good; that ſhe would 
« «© forthwith give orders to her miniſter at the Hague, to in- 
te « fiſt upon it, with the States-general, as the commons 
« « deſired. The ſame day, the commons voted an addreſs 
to her majeſty, aſſuring her, That they would provide for 
the making good ſuch alliances, as ſhe had made, or ſhould 
make with the duke of Savoy. 

The ſeaſonable diſcovery about this time of the ill deſigns A lot aic- 
of the Jacobites and French emiſſaries in Scotland, juſtihed covered, 
the lord Wharton's taking notice, in his ſpeech againſt the 5 ig 2 
occaſional conformity-bill, of the diſtracted ſtate of that Burgcr, 
kingdom. The court of St. Germain's perceiving the diyi- 
hons in Scotland, and the great oppoſition made in the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, had been encouraged to ſet all their 
azents there at work, in order to engage both the chief of 
the nobility, and the ſeveral tribes in the Highlands, to be 
ready to appear for them. Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord 
Lovat, had gone through the Highlands the year before, and 
from thence went to F rance, where he pretended, that he 
had authority from the Highlanders to undertake to bring to- 
gether a body of twelve thouſand men, if they might be aſ- 
ited by ſome force, together with officers, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, from France. After he had delivered this 
meſſage to the queen at St. Germain's, ſhe recommended 
him to the French miniſters, of whom he had ſome audiences. 

He propoſed, that five thouſand men ſhould be ſent from 
Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with arms for twenty thou- 
land men; and that five hundred ſhould be ſent from Breſt, 
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Anne. to ſeize on fort William, which commanded the great paſs 
1703. in the Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, but 


would not venture much upon flight grounds, and therefore 
ſent him back, with ſome others, in whom they confided 
more, to ſee how much they might depend on, and what the 
ſtrength of the Highlanders was. They were alſo ordered to 
try, whether any of the great nobility of that kingdom would 
engage in the deſign. When theſe came over, Frazer got 
himſelf ſecretly introduced to the duke of Queenſberry, to 
whom he diſcovered all that had been already tranſacted; 
and undertook to diſcover the whole correſpondence between 
St. Germain's and the Jacobites. He named alſo many of 
the lords, who oppoſed the duke moſt in parliament, and 
ſaid, that they were already deeply engaged. The duke 
hearkened very willingly to all this, and gave him a paſs to 
o through the Highlands again, where he found ſome were 
ill very forward, but others were more referved. At hi; 
return, he reſolved to go back to France, and promiſed to 
make a more intire diſcovery. He put one letter into the 
duke of Queenſberry's hands, from the queen at St. Ger- 
main's, directed on the back, but by another hand, to the 
marquis of Athol. The letter was writ in ſuch general 
terms, that it might have been directed to any of the great 
nobility ; and probably he, who was truſted with it, had 
power given him to direct it to any, to whom he found it 
would be moſt acceptable ; for their was nothing in the letter, 
that was particular to any one perſon or family ; it only men- 
tioned the promiſes and aſſurances ſent to her by that lord. 
This Frazer had been accuſed of a rape, committed on a ſiſter 
of the marquis of Athol's, for which he was convicted and 
outlawed ; ſo that it might be ſuppoſed, that he, to be re- 
venged on the marquiſs, who proſecuted him for that crime, 
might put his name on the back of the letter. It is certain, 
that the others, who were more truſted than Frazer, and 
were ſent over with him, avoided his company, ſo that he 
was not made acquainted with that proceeding. He came up 
to London in winter, and had ſome meetings with the prac- 
tiſing Jacobites about the town, to whom he diſcovered his 
negotiation. He continued ſtill to perſuade the duke of 
Queenſberry of his fidelity to him. His name was not told 
the queen ; for, when the duke wrote to her an account of 
the diſcovery, he added, that, unleſs fhe commanded it, he 
had promiſed not to name the perſon, for he-was to go back 
to St. Germain's to compleat the diſcovery. The queen did 
not aſk his name, but had more regard to what he ſaid, _ 
ES | caule, 
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caule, in the main, it agreed with the intelligence, that her 
miniſters had from their ſpies at Paris. 
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'Fhe duke of 1702; 


Queenſberry procured a paſs for him to go to Holland, but ———— 


by another name, for he opened no part of this matter to the 
earl of Nottingham, who gave the paſs. The Jacobites in 
London ſuſpected Frazer's correſpondence with the duke of 
Queenſberry, and gave advertiſement to the marquis of Athol, 
and by this means the whole matter broke out. About this 
time Sir John Maclean, à Papiſt, and head of that tribe or 
clan in the Highlands, and weſtern iſles of Scotland, came 
over from France in a little boat, and landed ſecretly at Folk- 
ſtone in Kent. He brought his lady with him, though ſhe 
had been delivered of a child but eleven days before. He was 
taken, and ſent up to London; and it ſeemed, by all circum- 
ſtances, that he came over upon ſome important deſign. He 
pretended, at firſt, that he came only to go through England 
into Scotland, to take the benefit of the queen's general par- 
don there. But, when he was told, that the pardon in Scot- 
land was not a good warrant to come into England, and that 
it was high treaſon to come from France without a paſs, he 
was not willing to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of the law, 
and was prevailed upon to give an account of all that he 
knew concerning the negotiations between France and Scot- 
land. Some others wcre at the ſame time taken up upon his 
information, and {ome upon ſuſpicion. Amongſt thoſe there 
was one Keith, whoſe uncle was truſted by the court of 
St, Germain's, and whom they. had ſent over with Frazer, to 
bring them an account of the temper the Scots were in, upon 
which they might depend. Keith had been long at that 


court; he had free acceſs both to that queen and the pre- 


tended prince of Wales, and hoped they would have made 
him under ſecretary for Scotland. For ſome time he denied, 
that he knew any thing; but afterwards he confeſſed, that he 
was made acquainted with Frazer's tranſactions, and he un- 
dertook to, deal with his uncle, to come and diſcover all he 
knew, and pretended there was no other deſign among them, 
but to lay matters ſo, that the prince of Wales ſhould reign 
after the queen. Ferguſon offered himſelf to make great diſ- 
coyeries; he ſaid, that Frazer was employed by the duke of 
Queenſberry, to decoy ſome into a plot, which he had framed 
and intended to diſcoyer, as ſoon as he had drawn many into 
the guilt. ., He, affirmed, that there was no plot among the 
Jacobites, who were glad to fee one of the race of the Stuarts 


| upon the throne 3 and they deſigned, when the ſtate of the 
War might diſpoſe the queen to a treaty with France, to get 
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Anne. ſuch terms given her, as king Stephen and king Henry VI 
1703. had, to reign during her life. When biſhop Burnet heard 


this, he recollected what the marquis of Athol had faid to 
him ſoon after the queen's acceſſion to the crown; when, 
upon the biſhop's ſaying, "That he hoped none in Scotland 
thought of the prince of Wales; the marquis anſwered, He 
knew of none that thought of him, as long as the queen 
lived. The biſhop replied, That, if any thought of him 
after that, he was ſure the queen would live no longer, than 
till they thought their deſigns for him were well laid. But 
the marquis ſeemed to have no apprehenſion of that. The 
biſhop immediately told the queen this, without naming the 
perſon; and ſhe anfwered him very quick, There was no 
doubt of that. But, though the biſhop could not but reflect 
often on that diſcourſe, yet, ſince it was ſaid to him in con- 


fidence, he never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, during all 


the inquiry that was now on foot. Ferguſon, ever, ſince he 
had left the place which had been given him at the revolu- 
tion, had been the boldeſt and moſt active man of the Jaco- 
bite party. Hepretended, that he was now for High-church, 
dut many believed him a Papiſt. There was matter of trea- 
ſon ſworn both againſt him and Keith, but there was only 
one witnels to it. 


At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up, who had been 


under- ſecretary, firſt to the earl of Melfort, and then to the 


earl of Middleton. He had carried over from France the 
letters and orders, that gave riſe to the earl of Dundee's 
breaking out the year after the revolution ; and he had been 
much truſted at St. Germain's. He had a ſmall eſtate in 
Scotland, and he pretended, that he took the benefit of the 
queen's pardon, and had gone to Scotland to fave his eſtate; 
and, being ſecured by this pardon, he thought he might 
come from Scotland into England ; but he could pretend no 
colour for his coming to England; and, therefore, it was 
not doubted, but that he came hither to manage their cor- 
reſpondence and intrigues. He pretended, that he knew of 
no deſigns againſt the queen and her government; and that 
the court of St. Germain's, and the earl of Middleton in 
particular, had no defign againft her. But, when he was 
ſhewed Frazer's commiſſion to be a colonel, ſigned by the 
pretended king, and counterſigned Middleton, he ſeemed 
amazed at it: He did not pretend it was a forgery, but 


he ſaid, that things of that kind were never communicated 
to him. | 


At 
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At the ſame time that theſe: were taken up, others were Anne, 
ſeized on the coaſt of Suſſex. One of theſe, Boucher, was 1703. 


a chief officer in the duke of Berwick's family, who was then 
going to Spain; but it was ſuſpected, that this was a blind 
to cover his going to Scotland. 

During the height of the debates about the bill againſt Oc. 
caſional Conformity, the carl of Scarborough produced a 
letter from his brother, acquainting him, that ſeveral ſuſ- 
pected perſons, retainers to the duke of Berwick, were come 
over and ſerzed. Upon this the earl of Nottingham, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, told the houſe, "That this matter was al- 
„ ready before the queen, and would, in few days, be laid 
„before both houſes.” Neverthelets, the majority of lords, 
either out of zeal for the ſafety of the queen's perſon and 

overnment, or becauſe they did not think it prudent to 
1 the inquiry into ſo important an affair in the hands of a 
perſon, whoſe affection to the Revolution Settlement had 
been queſtioned, reſolved to appoint a committee of ſeven of Dec. 73. 
their own members to examine into it, and ordered, that Sir 
John Maclean be brought to their houſe the next day. The 
lord ſteward having, on that day, acquainted the houſe, by 
her majeſty's command, . ' hat the examination relating to 
„Sir John Maclean, was a matter of that nicety and great 
importance, that ſhe thought it would be inconvenient to 
take it out of the method of examination it was now in, 
and that her majeſty would, in a ſhort time, communicate 
« jt to the houſe,” their lordſhips acquieſced, and ordered 
the lords, with the white ſtaves, to attend the queen, to de- 
fire her, that Sir John Maclcan might be committed to ſuch 
fate cuſtody, as that no perſon be permitted to ſpeak to him 
without her leave, and that he neither write nor receive any 
letters or papers from any perſon, without the like permit- 
lion from her majeſty : Which was complied with. 

On the 17th of December, the queen came to the houſe I enen! 
of peers, and having paſſed the act for a land- tax for the ſpeech: en 
year 1704, made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe qe 
acquainted them, That ſhe had unqueſtionable-informa- © 
“ tions of very ill practices and deſigns carried on in Scot- 

« Jand by emiſſaries from France, which might have proved 
« extremely dangerous to the peace of theſe kingdoms; as 
&© they would fee by the particulars, which ſhould be laid 
% before them, as Goa as the examinations could be fully 
« perfected and made public without prejudice : And that, 
« in the mean time, ſhe doubted not but by this ſeaſonable 
& difcovery, ſhe ſhould be able to give tuch directions for 
0 3 | their 
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Diſputes be- 
tween the 
two houſes 
in addreſſes 


THE, H DBST OR 


& their ſecurity as would effectually prevent any ill con- 
e ſequences from theſe pernicious defense. OR 

The day following, the lords proceeded by ballotting to 
the choice of their ſelect committee ; which fell on the dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the earls of Sunderland and 
Scarborough, and the lords Sommers, "Townſhend, aid 
Wharton. Then the lords, in an addreſs, thanked the 

ueen for communicating to them her informations, of the 
practices of her enemies in Scotland; and, the ſame day, 
the like addreſs was preſented alſo by the commons. 

The commons, being in an ill humour againſt the lords, 
were glad to find occaſions to vent it. They thought the 
lords appointing a Select Committee, to examine the perſons 


toſthe queen, ſuſpected, to be an incroachment on the royal prerogative, 


Dec, 23. 


or, at leaſt, a reflection on ſome of the miniſters, and 


therefore they preſented the following addreſs to the 
queen: | 


&« Moſt gracious ſovercign, 
$6 W E your majeity's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 


the commons of England in parliament atlen- 
bled, beg leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the 
great and juſt concern we are under, to jee any violation 
„ of your royal prerogative. 
« Your faithful commons believe the adminiſtration of 
de the government beſt fecured, when it is left to your ma- 
„ jeſty, as the law has intruſted it and have ſo fom a de- 
pendence upon your majeſty's affection to your people, 
and your great wiſdom, that they can never apprehend fo 
$« little danger from any conſpiracy, as when the examina- 
tion. thereof is under your majeſty's direction. N 
Wie are therefore ſurprized to find, that, when ſeveral 
e perſons, ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt your 
« majeſty, were taken into cuſtody by your hog, ks in 
order to he examined, the lords, in violation to the known 
<< Jaws. of the land, have wreſted them out of your majcity's 
„ hands; and, without your majeſty's leave or e e 
in a moſt extraordinary manner, taken the examination of 
them ſolely to themſelves, whereby a due inquiry into the 
evil practices and deſigns againſt your majeſty's perſon and 
government may, in great meaſure, be obſtructed. | 
* Your loyal commons do therefore moſt earneſtly de- 
ſire your majeſty to ſuffer no diminution of that preroga- 
* tive, which, during your majeſty's reign, they are 2 
& dent, 
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ce dent, will always be exerted for the good of your Anne. 


« people. 7 

« And we humbly beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, that, 
« as we are reſolved, by timely and eftual ſupplies, to 
ce jnable your majeſty to carry on the war, which you have 
ce ſo gloriouſly begun; ſo we will, to the utmoſt of our 
« power, ſupport your majeſty in the exerciſe of your juſt 
« prerogative at home, and the aſſertion of it againſt all in- 
« yaſions whatſoever.” 


Lag 


In anſwer to which the queen ſaid, „That ſhe had the 
cc ſatisfaction to find, that the matter, which might have 
« occaſioned this addreſs, was now at an end: That ſhe 
« returned them many thanks for the concern they ex- 
« preſſed for her prerogative, and for their repeated aſſu- 
« rances of making the ſupplies effectual, which would be 
« greatly to the honour and advantage of the kingdom: 
« And that ſhe would be careful not to give way to any in- 
« yaſjons of the prerogative of the crown, or of the rights 
« and liberties of the people.” 


The addreſs of the commons againſt the lords was a pro- 
ceeding without a precedent: The parliamentary method 
was, when one houſe was offended with any thing done in 
the other, conferences were demanded, in which matters 
were freely debated. But to begin an appeal to the throne 
was new, and might be managed by an ill-deſigning prince, 
ſo as to end in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution. 
And it was an amazing thing, to ſee an houſe of commons 
affirm, in ſo public a manner, and fo poſitively, that the 
lords taking criminals into their own cuſtody, in order to an 
examination, was without warrant or precedent, when there 
was ſo many inſtances freſh in every man's memory, eſpe- 
cially ſince the time of the Popith plot, of precedents in both 
houſes, that went much farther, of which a full ſearch had 
been made, and a long liſt of them read in the houſe of lords. 
That did not a little confound thoſe among them, who were 
believed to be in a ſecret correſpondence with the houſe of 
commons; they were forced to confeſs, that they ſaw the 
lords had clear precedents to juſtify them in what they had 
done, of which they were in great doubt before. 

It ſeemed ſurprizing to many, that the commons, whoſe 
proper province it is to take care of the liberties of the ſub- 
ject, ſhould now appear ſuch zealous aſſertors of the royal 
prerogative, in oppoſition to the houſe of lords, who are the 
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Anne. natural defenders of it. But this was intirely owing to 2 
1703. party-pique ; the Lories, or High- church- party, who were 


„1703-4. 


Jan. 12, 
23. 


Jan, 17. 


Jaa. 13, 


the ſtrongeſt in the houſe of commons, laying hold of all op- 
portunities, both to ingratiate themſelves with the queen, 
and to oppole the Whigs, who had the majority in the houſe 
of lords. Beſides, the "Tories received no ſmall encourage- 
ment from ſome perſons in high ſtations, who were ready 
enough to countenance thoſe who endeavoured to ſtifle the 
Scots conſpiracy, which made the Whig lords the morc 
eager to examine into it. 

The houſe of lords highly reſented the reflection caſt upon 
them by the commons in this addreſs; and therefore, to 
vindicate their honour, and affert their privileges, they de- 
clared, . That, by the known laws and cuſtoms of par- 
« liaments, they had an undoubted right, whenever they 
& conceive it to be for the ſafety of her majeſty and the 
& kingdom, to take examinations of perſons charged with 
« criminal matters, whether they be in cuſtody or not; and 
cc to order, that perſons to be examined be taken into cuſtody 
« of her majeſty's ſworn officer attending their houſe.” And 
four days after, they reſolved, <* That the addreis of the 
% commons is unparliamentary, groundleſs, without precec- 
dent, and highly injurious to the houſe of peers, tending 
ge to interrupt the good correſpondence between the two 
& houſes, and create an ill opinion in her majeſty of the 
&« houſe of peers, and of dangerous conſequence to the liber- 
e ties of the people, the conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
ce privileges of parliament.” This done, they preſented, 
the next day, a Repreſentation to the queen, in which they 
complained of the ill uſage they had met with from the houte 
of commons : They uſed none of thoſe hard words, that 
were in the addreſs made againſt them by the houſe of com- 
mons, yet they juſtified every ſtep they had taken, as foun- 
ded on the law and practice of parliament, and no way con- 
trary to the duty and reſpect they owed to the queen. The 
behaviour of the commons was ſuch, on this occaſion, as it 
they had no mind that plots ſhould be narrowly looked into. 
No houſe of parliament, and indeed no court of judicature, 
did examine any perſon, without taking him into their own 
cuſtody during ſuch examination; and, if a perſon's being 
in cuſtody muſt reſtrain an houſe of parliament from exa- 
mining him, here was a maxim laid down, by which bad 
miniſters might cover themſelves from an inquiry into their 
ill practices, only by taking the perſons, who could make 
diicoveries, into cuſtody, The lords alſo ſet forth the il 
con- 
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conſequences that might follow upon one houſe of parlia- Anhe. 


ment carrying their complaints of another to the throne, x 


without taking firſt the proper method of conferences. This 
repreſentation was drawn with the utmoſt force, as well as 
beauty and decency of ſtile, and was reckoned one of the 
beſt pieces of its kind, that were in all the records of parlia- 


ment (a). 


(a) It was in theſe words: 


„May it pleaſe your molt ex- 
_ cellent majeſty, 


We your majeity's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal in par- 


lament aſſembled, find our- 


ſelves under an unhappy necel- 
ſity of making this our humble 
application to the throne, upon 
an occaſion of an addrels pre- 
ſented to your majeſty by the 
houſe of commons, the 23d day 
of December laſt, and fince that 
time publiſhed to the whole na- 
tion in print; by which the houſe 
of lords is charged with the vio- 
lation of your royal prerogauve, 
and of the known laws of the 
land, with wreſting perſons ſul- 
pected of treaſonable practices, 


and taken into cuſtody by mel- 


ſengers, out of your majeſty's 
hands without your leave or 
knowledge, and in a moſt ex- 
traordinary manner taking the 
examination of them ſolely to 
themſelves, whereby a due in- 
quiry into the evil practices and 
eligns againſt your majeſty's 
perſon and government might in 
great meaſure be obſtructed. 
And they conclude their addreſs 
by molt earneſtly defiring your 
majeſty to ſuffer no diminution 
of your prerogative, and pro- 
miſe to ſupport you in the aſ- 
ſerting it againſt all invaſions 


The 


whatſoever. It is not poſſible 
for us to remain filent under 
this heavy charge, ſo unjuſtly, 
and without the leaſt ground or 
colour, endeavoured to be fixed 
upon the whole body of the 
peers, which, tending directly 
to create an ill opinion of us in 
your mens, puts us under an 
inevitable neceſſity of vindica- 
ting both the legality and duti- 
{ul manner of our proceeding. 

The expreſſions in the addreſs 
of the houſe of commons are 
lo very harſh and indecent, 
that we may truly affirm the like 
never were uſed of the houſe of 
peers in any age, not even b 
that aſtembly, which, under the 
name of the houſe of commons, 
took upon them, not only. to 
2boliſh the houſe of lords, but 
to deſtroy the monarchy. We 
ihall carefully avoid making re- 
turns of that kind: We conſider 
too much what we owe to our- 
ielves, and we know too well 
the profound reſpect due to your 
royal perſon, to let any provo- 
cation tranſport us ſo, as to uſe 
words unfit to be offered by us 
to our ſovereign. 

The matter of this addreſs is 
no leis injurious to us than the 
terms. There was not the leaſt 
occaſion for a juſt objection to 
any part of our conduct in that 
buſineſs, to which the addreſs 
relates. The proceeding was 
ſulctly juſtifiable by the m—_ 

aws 
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laws and cuſtoms of parliament: 
It was carried on with the ut- 
moſt reſpect to your majeſty, 
and with true zeal for the foboty 
of your perſon and government. 
All that was done, was agreed 


to by the concurrent opinion of 


the houſe, without the leaſt ob- 
jection from any of our mem- 


bers, who have the honour of 


ſerving your majeſty in your 
great offices and employments. 
We humbly repreſent to your 
majeſty, that, by the known 
laws and cuſtoms of parliaments, 
the houſe of peers has an un- 
doubted right, in caſes where 
they conceive it to be for the 
good and ſafety of your majeſty 
and the kingdom, to take exa- 
minations of perſons charged 
with criminal matters, whether 
ſuch perſons be then in cuſtody 
or not; and alſo to order the 
perſons ſo to be examined to be 
taken into cuſtody of your ma- 
jeſty's ſworn officers attending 
the houſe during ſuch examina- 
tion, or to commit them to any 
other ſafe cuſtody that they ſhall 
think proper, and to reſtrain 0- 
thers, if they ſee cauſe, from 
having acceſs to, or communi- 
cation with them. The houſe 
of lords has exercifed this right 
from time to time, as occaſions 
have required, without objec- 
tion. Our records are filled 
with precedents, which warrant 
our claim in every part of it; 
and we preſume to affirm to 
your majeſty, that the drawing 
this right into queſtion, at any 
time, cannot but be of dange- 
rous conſequence to the liberties 


Anne. The queen in her anſwer declared, That ſhe was ſorry 
1703-4. „ for any miſunderſtandings, that happen between the two 
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houſes 


and ſafety of the people, and to 
the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, as tending to avoid, or 
render in great meaſure inef- 
fectual, the inquiries of parlia- 
ments, which are fo abſolutely 
neceſſary, eſpecially where ma- 


ny and great perſons are enga- 


ged in dangerous defigns againſt 
the government, or where il! 


miniſters abuſe their favour to- 


wards the oppreſſing or inſla- 
ving of the people. Vour ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs 


make us ſecure at preſent againſt 


all influences of that kind; and 
we unanimouſly and heartily 

ray we may long enjoy the 

leſſing of your reign. But, it 
it happens in future time, that 
ili men ſhould gain too great a 
degree of favour with our prin- 
ces, how eaſily would it be for 
them to ſtifle or defeat all par- 
liamentary inquiries into their 
crimes? For if the being in 
priſon, or in the hands of a 
meſſenger, will prote& men 
from being examined in the 
houſe of lords, 'or from being 
put into the cultody of the pro- 
per officers of the houſe, during 
the examination, and debarred 
from converſing with others; it 
will certainly be always in the 
power of favourites to cauſe 
thoſe, who can be witneſſes a- 
gainſt them, as well as the ac- 
complices of their deſigns, to be 
taken into cuſtody, And, it 
perſons in cuſtody are out of the 
reach of the houſe of lords, who 
are the hereditary counſellors 
of the crown, and in whom a 
judicial power is lodged by the 


con- 
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« houſes of parliament, which was ſo inconvenient for the Anne. 


& public ſervice, and ſo uneaſy to her, that ſhe could not 1703-4- 


conſtitution, it is not to be ima- 
gined, that, the commons can 
pretend to a greater power of 
examining, committing, or re- 
ſtraining them. 

No houſe of commons till 
now has given countenance to 
this dangerous opinion, which 
does ſo Prey tend to the ren- 
dering ill miniſters ſafe from the 
examination of parliaments. 
And we are . RY 5 no houſe 
of commons hereafter will af- 
ſert ſuch a notion, becauſe they 


are not wont eaſily to part with 


2 power they have aſſumed ; 
and it is certain, that they have 
ſeveral times taken upon them 


to exerciſe an authority like 
that which they have ſo ſeverely ' 


reflected on in their addreſs. 
This conſideration gave us 
the greater aſtoniſhment, to find 
our proceeting repreſented in 
the ſtrange terms of wreſting 
priſoners out of your majeſty's 
hands, and taking the exami- 
nation of chem ſolely to our- 
ſelves, We believe, the order- 
ing perſous to be examined in 
that bigh court, where your 
majeſty is always preſent in con- 
ſideration of law, and in that 
. council, where you may 
preſent in your royal perſon 
as often as you pleaſe, will ne- 
ver be thought an excluſion of 
your majeſty from the exami- 


but 


ble right of the houſe of peers, 
which was never thought in the 
time of your royal anceſtors to 
be prejudicial to the juſt prero- 
atives of the crown, and which 
is manifeſtly neceflary for the 
ſecuring the liberties of your 
people, whereof we are aſſured 
your majeſty will have an equal 
care; we humbly beg leave to 
lay before you a ſhort ſtate of 
the particular matter of fact re- 
lating to theſe priſoners, not 
doubting, but, when the whole 
proceeding is known to your 
majeſty, 1t will be approved, 
not only as lawful, but every 
way reſpectful to your majeſty. 
On Tueſday the 14th of De- 
cember, the houſe of lords was 
informed, that ſeveral perſons 
had been ſeized by the cuſtom- 
houſe officers on the coaſt of Suſ- 
ſex, as they came from France; 
and that amongſt them there was 


one Boucher, who was capable 


of making conjiderable diſco- 
veries, having been in arms in 
the French ſervice for many 
years, and gentleman of the 
horſe and aid-de-camp to the 
late duke of Berwick, who 
ſtands attainted of high-treaſon, 
and who had been ſecretly in 
England ſeveral times before : 
That it was probable, if he was 
ſtrictly examined, he might be 
brought to confeſs, ſince he ſaw 


% nations, if that was intended to his life in apparent danger; but 
f be inſinuated, by ſaying, we that he was a bold man, and 
: had taken the examinations likely to attempt an eſcape on 
p ſolely to ourſelves. that very account, if he was not 
- Having thus laid before your carefully looked after. And the 
: majeſty What it is we claim, and houſe was alſo told, that there 
4 mult inſiſt on, as the indiſputa- was a general remiſſneſs both in 


the 
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cc hut take notice with ſatis faction of the aſſurance their 


the taking, ſearching, and look- 
ing to ſuch priſoners, which did 
afterwards appear very evident 
in the examinations that were 
taken. Upon this information 
the earl of Nottingham, your 
majelty's principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, acquainted the houſe, that 
he had not heard of. Boucher's 
name particularly, but had ſent 
meſſengers to bring one Ogilby, 
and the other priſoners who had 
been apprehended by the cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers, to town; 
and that he believed the meſſen- 
gers would do their duty, © but 
* he would not be anfwerable 
* for them.” | 

After this account of the pri- 
ſoners, and of what had been 
done in order to ſecure them, 
the houſe thought themſelves 
obliged in duty to your majeſty, 
and for the public ſafety, at a 
time when the kingdom is en- 


gaged in an open war with 


France, and that there are too 
Juſt grounds to apprehend the 
dangerous practices of French 
emiſfaries, to make an humble 
addreſs to your majeſty, that 
particular care might be taken 
for ſecuring the perſon of Bou- 
cher, and of thoſe who were 
taken with him; and that none 
might be ſuffered to ſpeak with 
them till they were examined. 
The next day your majeſty's 
gracious anſwer to this addreſs 
was reported to the houſe, that 
care had been taken to ſecure the 
priſoners; and that your ma- 
eſty would give orders, that no 
bode ſhould ſpeak with them till 
they were examined. There- 


1703-4. © lordſhips gave her, that they would carefully avoid all 


© O cca- 


upon the lords entered into a 
farther confideration of the im- 
portance of this matter, and, 
conceiving nothing to be more 
likely to _ priſoners, who 
had forfeited their lives, to a 
full diſcovery of the truth, than 
to find themſelves under the in- 

uiry of a parliament, they 
thought it would be of public 
ſervice for them to take exami- 
nations of theſe perſons ; and 
accordingly an order was made, 
that no perſons ſhould ſpeak 
with the priſoners, till they had 
appeared at the bar of the houſe, 

On the 16th day, the earl of 
Nottingham informing the houſe 
of lords, that the priſoners were 
brought to town, the uſher of 
the black rod was' ordered to 
take them into his cuſtody, in 
order to their examination, and 
to keep them rate and in 
cloſe cuſtody, as your majeſty 
had before directed. And, it 
being thought moſt proper, from 
the nature of the thing, that the 
examination ſhould be by a com- 
mittee of lords, rather than by 
the whole houſe, it was reſolved 
accordingly. 

We beg leave to mention to 
vour majeſty a matter of fact, 
which ſatisfied the lords, that 
their reſolution to take the ex- 
aminations of Boucher, and the 
perſons apprehended with him, 
was neither unknown nor diſa- 

ble to your majeſty. 

On the ſame day, when that 
was ordered, being the 15th of 
December, the lords reſolved to 
examine Sir John Macleane, 3 


very dangerous perſon, as was 


IC» 
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c occaſion of them: She thanked them for the concern Anne. 
« they expreſſed for the rights of the crown and for her pre- 1703-4- 


repreſented to the houſe, who 
then ſtood committed in the 
hands of a meſſenger: and for 
that purpoſe ordered him to be 
brought to the houſe the next 
day, having, as they then 
thought, very good grounds to 
believe it might prove of great 
ſervice to your majeſty. Sir 
John Macleane was brought to 
the houſe according to the order; 
but your majeſty being pleaſed 
ſo far to take notice of this or- 
der, as to fignify to the houſe 
by the lord-ſteward, that Sir 
John Macleane had been in part 
examined already, and that your 
majeſty thought it not proper to 
have that buſineſs taken out of 
the way of examination it was 
then in, but that your majeſty 
would in a ſhort time commu- 
nicate it to the houſe; the lords 
immediately acquieſced in your 
majeſty 's opinion, and ſent back 
Sir John Macleane to the place 
from whence he was brought. 
It was with this diſpoſition of 
mind the lords acted in this 
whole matter; and, if your 
majeſty, who no doubt had the 
the ſame notice of both orders, 
had thought any other method 
of the examination of Boucher, 
and the perſons taken with him, 
more proper than of the lords, 
they had reaſon to conclude, 
your majeſty would have inti- 
mated 1t at the ſame time, and 
moſt certainly the houſe would 


ſoners proceeded with all poſſi- 
ble diſpatch, and made their re- 
port to the houſe on the 21ſt of 
December. Upon conſidera- 
tion of the report, the houſe 
found it requiſite to commit 
Boucher to the priſon of New- 
gate for high treaſon; and the 
lords committees having ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
houſe, whether ſeveral parts of 
the examinations, referred to in 
their report, ſhould be laid open 
to. the houſe, or put into any 
other way of being farther in- 
quired into or proſecuted ; the 
houſe, out of a full aſſurance 
they had, that, when the mat- 
ter of fact ſhould be laid before 
your majeſty, you would cer- 
tainly give ſuch orders there- 
upon, as were every way ſuit- 
able to your royal prudence and 
tender care of the public ſafety, 
did unanimouſly reſolve, with- 
out ſo much as ſuffering thoſe 
parts of the report to be laid 
open to the houſe, that an hum- 
ble addreſs ſhould be made from 
the houſe to your majeſty by the 
lord-ſteward and the duke of So- 
merſet (two of the lords com- 
mittees, to whom the examina- 
tion had been referred) laying 
betore your majeſty the whole 
report, with all matters relating 
thereto, - and - humbly defiring 
your majeſty to give orders, 
that Boucher ſhould be proſe- 
cuted by Mr. Attorney-general 


N have had a like deference for for high-treaſon; and that, as 
f Jour royal judgment in chat in- to the commitment, proſecution, 
a ſtance alſo... or diſcharge of the other pri- 
. The lords committees ap- ſoners, mentioned in the report, 
Fr pointed to examine the the pri- you would be pleaſed to yu 
af | ach 
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ec liberties.“ 


ſuch directions, as ſhould ſeem 
moſt proper to your royal wiſ- 
dom. Thus as the whole af- 
fair was entered upon out of 
zeal for your majeſty's preſerva- 


tion, and the ſafety of the king- 


dom, and was carried on and 
concluded with all poſſible re- 
ſpect to you; ſo we had the 
comfort to reſt aſſured, that our 
behaviour was no leſs graciouſly 


accepted by your majeſty, from 


the anſwer you were pleaſed to 
make the ſame day to our laſt 
addreſs on this ſubject, and 
which was reported to us, on 
the 22d of December, by the 
dukeof Somerſet, whereby your 
majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify to 
the houſe with your accuſtomed 
goodneſs, that you would give 
order for every thing, as the 
lords had defired. 

Madam, 'This is a true and 
juſt account of our proceedings, 
which have been fo ſtrangely 
milrepreſented, and to which no 
exception can poffibly be taken 


by any perſons rightly informed. 


For, as we had your royal ap- 
probation of all that was done, 
ſo the houſe of commons could 


have had no pretence of objec- 


tion, if they had taken the uſual 


parliamentary methods of deſi- 
ring to be informed of what we 


had done, and of the grounds of 
our proceedings, before they 
had approached your majeſty 
with ſuch a repreſentation of 
them. 

Their carrying this unprece- 
dented addreſs to your majeſty, 
in ſo haſty a manner, gives us 


Anne. © rogative, which ſhe ſhould never exert fo willingly, FR 
1703-4 © for the good of her ſubjects, and the protection of thei: 


Boucher, 


almoſt as great trouble as the 
hard uſage we find by it. 

The ancient, known, and 
indeed only effectual method of 
preſerving a good correſpon- 
dence between the two houſes of 
parliament, has been by confe- 
rences, If at any time either 
houſe conceived they had a rea- 
ſonable ground to object againff 
the proceedings of the other, 
conferences have been deſired, 
and the matter in debate be. 
tween them fairly diſcuſſed, and 
thereby miſtakes have been clea- 
red for the moſt part, and a good 
underſtanding cultivated, and a 
mutual reſpect preſerved, which 
is always highly requiſite in the 
nature of our conſtitution, but 
more eſpecially in this time of 
war and danger. 

Had the houſe of commons 
thought fit to have purſued this 
method upon this occaſion, we 
ſhould have been able to have 
given them inte ſatisfaction, 
not only of the lawfulneſs of al! 
we had done, but of the juſt and 
weighty grounds, upon which 
we took the examinations of 
theſe perſons into our own hands ; 
or, at leaſt, if they could have 
convinced us of any miſtake, 
we ſhould have piven them any 
reaſonable ſatisfaftion. _ 

But, without making any 
ſuch previous ſtep, the houſe of 
commons have made an appeal 
directly to the throne againſt the 
houſe of lords, and charged 
them, though moſt unjuſtly, 
with attempts of the higheſt na- 
ture, Nothing. like this was 

ever 
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Boucher, when he was examined, would confeſs nothing; Anne. 
he faid, he was weary of living ſo long out of his country; 1703-4+ 


ever done before; and, out of 
our hearty concern for the pre- 


ſervation of our happy conſti - 


tution, we hope the ſame thing 
will never be done again. We 
know your royal heart is un- 
moveably fixed on 2 
the liberties of your people, an 
tranſmitting them intire to po- 
ſterity. But if in after times the 
houſes of parliament ſhould be 
appealing againſt one another 
to the crown (for, if ſuch a 
courſe be juſtifiable in the houſe 
of commons, the ſame method 
may be taken by the lords) as 
your majeſty is now ſenſible, 
how great difficulties it neceſſa- 
rily brings upon a good prince : 
ſo it is eaſy to foreſee (and we 
cannot think of it without ter- 
ror) how fatal the conſequences 
may be in the reign of an ill- 
deſigning prince, and what ad- 
vantages may be taken from it 
for utterly ſubverting the beſt 
ordered form of government in 
the world, There are exam- 
ples abroad, where proceedings 
of this kind have ended in the 
overthrow of the liberties of the 
people, which makes us the 
more apprehend the beginning 
of them among ourſelves. Your 
majeſty's great judgment cannot 
but readily diſcern, whither it 
does naturally tend for one houſe 
of parliament to be exciting and 
earneſtly defiring the ſovereign 
to exert a real or ſuppoſed pre- 
ropative againſt the other houſe. 
It 1s not eaſy to imagine, what 
the cammons could expect of 
your majeſty from ſuch an 
plication, 'The lords have ne- 


and 


ver entertained a thought of 
uſing this dangerous method, 
whatever occaſions may have 
been given within the compaſs 
of late years, And we promiſe 
your majeſty, we will always 
endeayour to preſerve a good 
underitanding with the houſe of 
commons, and ſhall never think 
it too dear to procure that union 
at any rate, unleſs that of de- 
livering up thoſe rights and 
wers, which are lodged in us 
y the law, and without which 
the conſtitution cannot ſubſiſt. 

We ſhall never be guilty of 
the preſumption of preſcribing 
to your majeſty, when or againſt 
whom, you ſhould exert your 
prerogative; but we will be al- 
ways ready to aſſiſt you in the 
ſupport of all the juſt rights of 
the crown, as welF as in the 
maintaining the liberties of the 
ſubject, which we know are no 
leſs dear to your majeſty. | 

It may with modeſty an 
truth be affirmed, that the lords 
have 1n all times been the ſureſt 
and moſt natural bulwark of the 
E of the crown, they 

eing (as your royal grand- 
father, of ever bleſſed memory, 
was pleaſed to expreſs it) an 
excellent ſcreen and bank be- 
tween the prince and the people, 
to aſſiſt each againſt any incroach- 
ment of the other. 

We will never contribute, by 
any act of ours, to the diminu- 
tion of the rights of the crown, 
nor, as far as we are able, will 
ſuffer it in others. We cannot 
act otherwiſe, without hurting 
ourſelves in the higheſt degree, 

being 
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| Anne: and that, having made ſome attempt to obtain a 555 when 
1703-4. that was denied him, he choſe rather than to live always 
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abroad, to come and caſt himſelf upon the x wg a mercy z 


it did not ſeem reaſonable to believe this ; fo 


e lords made 


an addreſs to the queen, that he might have no hopes of par- 


being thoronghly convinced, 
that the preſervation of the le- 
gal prerogative 15 not only the 
ureſt way to ſecure our own 
privileges; but of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for the happy and right- 
ful adminiſtration of the go- 


vernment. And we hope, the 


houſe of commons will, in all 
times to come, ſpeak and a& 
with that regard to the preroga- 
tive, Which they ſeem to have 


taken up lately. 


There remains one particular 
more, which we will only name 
to your majeſty, becauſe we reſt 
ſatisfied, it cannot have any 
weight here, that is, the inſinu- 
ation in the addreſs, as if the 
examination of theſe priſoners 
by the lords was in order to ob- 
ſtruct the inquiry into the deſigns 
againſt your majeſty's perſon and 

overnment; or, at leaſt, that 
it was likely to produce ſuch 
an effect. Our dutiful zeal for 
your majeſty's government, and 
our warm concern to diſcover 
all deſigns, and oppoſe all prac- 
tices againſt it, are too well 
known to the world, that any 
ſuggeſtions of that ſort ſhould 
un, the leaſt impreſſion to our 
diſadvantage ; and, we are very 
ſure, it was no ſuſpicion of that 
nature, which gave the true riſe 
to this very ſharp addreſs. It 
is eaſy to determine, whether a 
hearty and forward undertaking 
to ſearch into the deſigns of 
your enemies, and the ſeeking 
occaſions to object to and in- 
terrupt ſuch endeavours, be moſt 


likely to obſtruct the diſcovery 
of the pernicious practices of 
traitors, | 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We moſt humbly afk pardon 
for preſuming to give your ma- 
jeſty the trouble of this long re- 
preſentation, which has pro- 
ceeded from the paſſionate con- 
cern we have to Land, not only 
acquitted, but intirely approved 
in the judgment of ſo excellent 
a queen, and fo juſtly beloved of 
all her ſubjects. 

We depend upon your juſtice, 
as well as your goodneſs, that 
nothing can do us prejudice, 
from whatſoever hand it comes, 
in your royal opinion, while we 
continue to act in that ſtation, 
where we are placed by the 
form of the Enghſh government, 
according to the laws and cul- 
toms of parliament, with all 
imaginable reſpe& and duty to 
yourſelf, and all poſſible zeal 
for the ſafety and happineſs of 
your kingdom. | 

Give us leave to conclude thi; 
our humble addreſs with this 
firm promiſe, that no danger, 
no reproaches, nor any artifices 
whatſoever, ſhall deter or di- 
vert us from uſing our utmol! 
endeavours from time to time 
in diſcovering and oppoſing all 
contrivances and attempts, 4- 
gainſt your royal perſon and 

overnment, and the Proteſtant 
ſaccelion, as by law eltabliſh- 
ed,” | x 


don, 
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don, till he was more ſincere in his diſcoveries; and they Anne. 

yed that he might be proſecuted on the ſtatute : He con- 1703-4. 
A 29 
ſeſſed his crime, and was condemned, but continued ſtill 
denying that he knew any thing; few could believe this; 
yet there being no ſpecial matter laid againſt him, his caſe 
was to be pitied ; he proved, that he had ſaved the lives of 
many priſoners, during the war of Ireland; and that, during 
the war in Flanders, he had been very careful of all Engliſh 
priſoners : When all this was laid before the lords, they did 
not think fit to carry the matter farther ; ſo he was reprieved, 
and that matter ſlept. He died at laſt in Newgate, without 
making any diſcovery, at leaſt, that ever came to public 
knowledge. 
About the end of January, the earl of Nottingham ac- jan, 29. 
quainted the houſe of lords, That the queen commanded 
«© him to lay before them the papers, which contained all 
ce the matters hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scot- 
c land; but that there was one thing, which he was alſo 
« commanded to let their lordſhips know, was not yet pro- 
per to be communicated to the houſe ; becauſe the making 
© jt public might prevent a farther diſcovery of matters of 
« greater importance; but that their lordſhips ſhould be 
« acquainted with this alſo, ſo ſoon as it could be done 
„ without prejudice to the public ſervice.” Upon this the 
lords reſolved to addreſs her majeſty, << That the whole 
<< matter, and all papers relating to the Scots plot, might 
ce be laid before them with all convenient diſpatch, that this 
« houſe might not want an opportunity, before the end cf 
« this ſeſhon, of enquiring into, and diſcovering the wicked 
<« deſigns and conſpiracies of her enemies.” To this addreſs Feb. 2, 
the queen anſwered, © That having fo lately acquainted 
them, that ſhe had communicated to them al! the parti- 
“ culars relating to the deſign againſt Scotland, which 
* could yet be made public without * vos to the ſervice, 
her majeſty did not expect to be preſſed upon that matter, 
« before it was ſcarcely poſſible that the ſtate of it could be 
altered; and that her majeſty made no doubt, but, before 
*« the end of the ſeſſion, there would be a proper time to 
« communicate that which could not now be made public 
without great inconveniency.” 'I'wo days after, the carl 
of Nottingham delivered to the lords ſeveral papers relating 
to the Scots conſpiracy, which being ſealed up as the former 
were, it was ordered, that all the papers ſhould be opened 
on Tueſday the 8th of February, and all the lords ſum- 
moned to attend, | 

Vor. XV. P p 5 By 
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Anne. 


Jan. 18. 


duke of 


TFH 


An By this time, all poſſible endeavours had been uſed to ſtiſſa 
1703-4. the plot, and to prepoſſeſs the queen and the public, that the 


whole was a contrivance of the duke of Queenſber 
to ruin the dukes of Hamilton and Athol. 


, In order 
he duke of 


Athol drew up a plauſible memorial for that purpoſe, which 


(a) The ſubſtance of this me- 


morial was as follows: That, 


on the 25th of November laſt, 
there was a diſcovery made to 
his grace, that one captain Si- 
mon Frazer, who was a decla- 
red rebel, outlawed in Scotland 
for a moſt barbarous rape, and 


other crimes; had been in Lon- 
don about a fortnight before; 


and that he had come from 


St. Germain's in May or June 
laſt; and, after having ſtaid 


ſome time in London, had gone 
to Scotland, and there had met 
with the duke of Queenſberry 
at Edinburgh, at the time of 
the fitting of the parhament ; 


and, having got from the duke 


of Queenſberry a protection and 
paſs, he, with them, travelled 
to ſeveral places in Scotland, 
En Argyleſhire, where 

e produced the ſaid paſs, as 
alſo a commiſſion and inftruc- 
tions ſigned by king James, and 
in this manner he ſeduced and 
trepanned ſeveral of her ma- 
jeſty's ſubjefts. That after this, 
9 about the end of September, 
he returned to London, where 
he again met privately with the 
veenſberry, who pro- 
cured a paſs to the ſaid Frazer, 
ard three of his accomplices 
from the earl of Nottingham, 
under falſe names. Upon which 


Frazer went to Holland in his 


way to St. Germain's, in order 
to give an account of his nego- 
tiations in Britain. That Mr, 


he read in the Scotch council in the preſence of the queen (a). 


By 


Robert Ferguſon was the fi}, 
who, by a gentleman he ſent to 
his grace, informed the duke of 
Athol of captain Frazer's having 
been at London, and gone to 
St. Germain's with ill deſigns 
againſt her majeſty ; and that 
the duke of Queenſberry inten. 
ded by him and his accomplice; 
to ruin him, the duke of Athol, 
and ſeveral perſons of quality ir 
Scotland. That on the 25th of 
November, the earl of Notting 
ham acquainted his grace, chat 
the duke of Queenſberry having, 
by a note, deſired a paſs for 
four perſons (viz. captain Smea- 
ton or Campbel, — Monro, — 
Dickſon, and—Forbes) he had 
given the ſaid paſs, That there- 
upon the duke of Athol waitcd 
on her majeſty, and acquainted 
her with what information he 
had got; and afterwards further 
informed the earl of Notting. 
ham, that the duke of Queen! 
berry had delivered the ſaid pal: 
to Colin Campbel of Glende 

roul, an officer in the army in 
Scotland ; and that he delivered 
it to Thomas Clarke, an apc- 
thecary in Watling- ſtreet, a: 

whoſe houſe Frazer dad lodged, 

and who delivered it to him at 

Graveſend. That the delive- 

ries of the ſaid paſs were con. 

firmed by the examinations of 

Thomas Clarke and Coin 


Campbel. That on the zoth of 
november, his grace acquainted 
the carl of Nottingham, oy 
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1 the accomplices of captain Fra- 
, zer were to direct the letters 
from hence to him beyond ſea, 
ö and how Frazer directed his let- 
1 ters to his correſpondents here: 
* Upon which ſeveral pacquets of 
of letters were intercepted, which 
| diſcovered Frazer's correſpon- 
S dence, particularly Colin Camp- 
: bel, Mr. Keith, John Murray, 
o" and captain Macleod, an officer 
at in the guards in Scotland. That, 
ok it appeared, that one Corbou- 
1 ſien, a merchant in London, 
in had given a bill of one hundred 
of and fifty guineas to captain Fra- 


: zer, and that Frazer had writ- 
8 ten to the duke of Queenſberry, 


ö under cover, to Colin Campbel; 
and that there was alſo a letter 
* intercepted from Frazer to the 
2 earl of Leven. That, on the 
1 6th of December Mr. Keith ac- 
wy 2 his grace, that, the 
15 firſt time he met captain Frazer 
rod in London, * he-defired him to 


3 * try if the duke of Athol would 
* pardon the injury he had done 
* his family, he being penitent,' 


I as he pretended, That, his 
2 grace having inquired of Keith, 
10 Why he did not acquaint his 
1 grace wich it ſooner, he an- 
{wered, * That he kcew it would 


be to no purpole for him to 
© undertake ſuch a meſſage from 
* captain Frazer, whoſe defign 
* he believed was to trepan his 
grace.“ And that Mr. Keith 
acqueinted the earls of Seafield 
and Nottingham with what he 
bad told his grace, That, by 
the means of Colin Campbe! 
and Mr, Clarke, were found 
| feyeral papers belonging to Fra- 


ther 


zer, and left by him before he 
went from London, particularly 
a commiſſion for his being a co- 
lonel, ſigned by the pretended 
king james. That, by the de- 
clarations of Colin Campbel 
and Sir John Macleane, and 
others, and by Frazer's letters, 
it appears, that, beſides the de- 
ſign of an invaſion, there was 
another wicked contrivance, to 
bring ſeveral of her majeſty's 
good ſubjects and ſervants into a 
plot, in order to ruin them and 
their families. Wherefore his 
grace humbly begged her ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to order 
the duke of Queenſberry to give 
his reaſons; 1. Why he met 
with, employed, and gave two 
hundred guineas to captain 
Frazer in Scotland, with whom, 
as being an intercommuned re- 
bel, it was treaſon, by the law 
of that kingdom, to converſe. 
2. How the duke of Queenſberr/ 
came to give a pals or protec- 
tion to a rebel, whoſe buſineſs 
in the Highlands of Scotland 
was to tempt her majeſty's ſub- 
jects into a rebellion. 3. For 
what purpoſe the duke of 
Queenlberry ſent captain Frazer, 
and three perſons with him, ſo 


carefully and privately to France, 


and what ſervices he expected 
her majeſty would reap by their 
going thither, ſince it appeared 
by the letters and declarations, 
that Frazer's main defign was 
to engage the French king to 
proſecute his deſign of an inva- 
fon.” Ina fubfcquent addition 
to this memorial, the duke of 
Athol obſerved, in lus own vin - 
Pp 2 dication, 


— 
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By this memorial it manifeſtly appeared, that the duke of Anne. 
Athol, though one of the principal perſons ſuſpected, had ei- 1703-4. 
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Anne. ther the peruſal or information from the 


THE HISTORY 
ſecretary of ſtate, 


1703-4. of the contents of the letters, declarations and examina- 


- ” Mow 


Dec, 17. 


tions relating to the Scots conſpiracy, before they were 
communicated to the houſe of lords; a convincing cir- 
cumſtance, that the accuſed were more countenanced than 
the accuſers : ſo that it was no difficult matter for them to 
put a ſlur upon the plot. There were two other circum- 
ſtances which ſeemed to reflect on the earl of Nottingham; 
his giving ear to the information of Ferguſon, whom the ſuſ- 
pected perſons made uſe of, to clear them of the treaſon they 
were in danger of being charged with ; and his diſcharging 
an officer in king James's army, who had been ſeized by the 
err of Berwick. This being complained of in the 

ouſe of commons, a long debate enſued, which ended at 
laſt in a reſolve, „ That the earl of Nottingham, one of her 
te majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for his great ability 
ce and diligence in the execution of his office, for his unque- 
« ſtionable fidelity to the queen and her government, and 
« for his ſteady adhering to the Church of England, as by 
<« law eſtabliſhed, had highly merited the truſt her majeſty 
© had repoſed in him.” he commons, at the fame time, 
ordered, that the ſpeaker ſhould lay this reſolution before hei 
majeſty, when the ſaid addreſs ſhould be preſented to her 
Whic being done accordingly, the queen was pleaſed to ſay, 


dication, Firſt, « That he ſaw grace ever ſpoke to. Conclu- 
by Frazer's letters, and the de- ding, that his grace, as well as 


clarations of Colin Campbel of 
Glenderoul, and captain Mac- 
leod, and by what a lord had 

ublicly ſaid, that there had 
— a deſign to accuſe his grace, 
and ſeveral others, of corre- 
ſponding with St. Germain's.“ 
Secondly, That the ſaid de- 
clarations were made by thoſe, 
who were guilty of correſpond- 
ing with Frazer, and who were 
employed by the duke of 
Queenſberry in his ſecret affairs 


with him.” Thirdly, “ That 
what theſe perſons alledged was 


only upon a hear-ſay from Fra- 
zer, Viz. that his grace deſigned 


to ſend Glengary and captain 


James Murray to St. Germain's, 


neither of which two perſons his 


the duke of Hamilton, were men- 
tioned by Sir John Macleane, the 
laſt perſon, who came over from 
St. Germain's, and ſaid, he had 
inſtructions to ſound or try both 
their graces: But that this was 
rather a vindication ; for ſince 
they were to be ſounded, they 
were not engaged, or had cor- 
reſpondence there. By all which 
the world might judge of the 
reſt of the malicious calumnies 
of his grace's enemies, and how 
eaſy a matter it would be for his 
grace to refute thein, when pub- 
lic, eſpecially the inconſiſtent 
ſtory of a letter {aid to have been 
ſent from St. Germain's to his 
grace.“ | 


6c That 


5 
oy 
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« That ſhe was ia to find they were well ſatisfied with the Anne. 
ham, who was truſted by her in ſo con- 1703-4. 


« earl of Noting 
« ſiderable a polt.” 


The examinations of the priſoners being alſo ſent to th 
houſe of commons, they heard them read, but paſſed no 
judgment upon them, nor did they offer any advice to the 
queen upon this occaſion ; they only ſent them back to the 
queen, with thanks for communicating them, and for her 
wiſdom and care of the nation: It was thought ſtrange, to 
ſee a buſineſs of this nature treated fo fightly, by a body that 
had looked, in former times, more carefully to things of this 
kind; eſpecially, ſince it had appeared, in many inſtances, 
how dexterous the French were in raiſing diſtractions in their 
enemy's . It was evident, that a negotiation was 
begun, and had been now carried on for ſomè time, for an 
army that was to be ſent from France to Scotland ; upon 
this, which was the main of the diſcovery, it was very ama- 
zing to ſee, that the commons neither * Sr the queen any 
advice, nor gave her a vote of credit, for any extraordinary 
expence, in which the progreſs of that matter might engage 
her; a credit ſo given might have had a great effect, towards 
defeating the . when it appeared how well the queen 
was furniſhed to reſiſt it: This coldneſs, in the houſe of 
commons, gave great and juſt ground of ſuſpicion, that thoſe 
who had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, in order 
to the defeating all ſuch plots, but were willing to let them 
go on, without check or oppoſition. But the lords, on the 
day appointed, reſolved to take the plot into conſideration, and 
examine the whole matter fully. They began with readin 
the papers laid before them, the moſt material of which was 
drawn up by the earl of Nottingham, intitled, An account 
of the conſpiracy in Scotland.“ It was an abſtract of all the 
examinations the council had taken (b). Some took great 


excep- 


(b) This paper more at large 
was: That the earl of Not- 
tingham had information of ſome 


municate theſe matters to his 
grace, that, by comparing them 
together, her majeſty might the 


N of an inſurrection in 


Scotland, to be . wee with 
money, arms, and men from 


France, with which he ac- 


quainted the queen, who, ha- 
ving received the like informa- 
tions from the duke of Qucenſ- 
berry, commanded him to com- 


better judge of them. This the 
earl did, and the duke ſaid, that 
the accounts, which he had 
read, were much of the {ame 
kind ; and added, that his in- 
former was come from France, 


but his name he was obliged to 


conceal, and waz fo forward ayd 
Pp 3 zealous 


— 


—— 
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Anne. exceptions at it, as drawn on deſign to make the affair appear 
1703-4. more inconſiderable than they believed it to be. The ſub- 


ſtance 
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zealous in doing ſervice to her 
majeſty, that he was willing to 
go again into France, and to 
ſend from time to time, or even 
to bring urge of the fur- 
ther progreſs of the French de- 
ſigns, with which he was ſure 
he ſhould be truſted, as he had 
been formerly. That his grace 
ſaid, he accordingly deſigned to 
ſend him; which the earl of 
Nottingham approved, and ac- 
quainted the queen with this 
converſation with the duke of 
Queenſberty. That, on the 
10th of November 1703, the 
carl of Nottingham had an ac- 
count, that Sir John Macleane, 
with others, were in cuſtody at 
Folkſtone, as coming out of 
France without leave; and that 
the ſame day he received a let- 
ter, as did alfo the carl of Cro- 
marty, from Sir John Macleane, 
intimating, that at his landing 
he had ſurrendered himſelf, and 
defired he might be brought be- 
fore the earl, to give an account 
of his coming. That, Sir John 
being accordingly ſent for in 
cuſtody, and examined, he ſaid, 
* That he had long deſired to 
* coine home, and had often 
* aſked Jeave by his friends, 
© without facceſs ; but 
* hearing of the indemnity 
granted by the queen to her 
* Scottith ſubjects, he pladly 
* laid hold of it, being weary 
* of the hardſhips he endured in 
© France, where he could not 
* \abſiſt with his allowance. 
That he never had any poſt, 
either in court or army: and 
* he reſolved to live quiet at 


now, 


* home, in hopes of ſome favour 
* from her majeſty, in conſide- 
* ration of the ſufferings of his 
family for their loyalty.” But 
being told, that, though this 
was a very ſpecious repreſenta- 
tion of his caſe, yet it was im- 


- poſſible to believe, that this was 


all, or the true defipn of his 
coming, ſince he had delayed 
coming many months after he 
knew of the indemnity ; Sir 
John Macleane, upon this, pre- 
tended fickneſs,, and that he 
now came in ſo much haſte, that. 
he brought his wife, who had 
lain-in but eleven days; adding, 
that an Engliſh fiſher boat had 
* been diſcharged by order of 
* the court of France (a thing 
* never done before) without 
* ranſom or exchange, on pur- 
* poſe to bring him to England.” 
That, this increaſing the earl's 
ſaſpicion, Sir John Macleane 
was told, that however indem- 
nified he might be in Scotland, 
he was ſtill liable to the act of 
parliament in England, which 
made it treaſon to come hither 
from France: And that he muſt 
expect the rigour of the law, 
being ſo juſtly, from the above- 
mentioned circumſtances, to be 
ſuſpected of ill deſigns. That 
thereupon he ſaid, He would 
© tell the earl all he knew, upon 
* aſſurance of his pardon, and 
being treated like a gentlemen, 
© ſo as not to be required to ap- 
* pear in public, as an evidence 
* againſt any perſon ;* of which, 
by the queen's orders, he being 
aſſured, he then told the ear! 
of Nottingham, That, in July, 

1702, 
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ſtance of the whole was, that there went many meſſages be- Anne. 
tween the courts of St. Germain's and Verſailles, with rela- 1703-4. 


* 1702, the lord Lovat came to 
* France, and told Sir John 
« Macleane, that he had matcers 
* of great importance to com- 
© municate to the queen at St. 
Germain's, but required a pro- 
« miſe from her, not to revcal 
any thing of what he ſhould 
* ſay to any of her miniſters. 
That, this being granted, Sir 
John Macleane carried him to 
© the queen, as he did aſtcr- 
* wards by her direction, to 
* monfieur Torcy, to whom, as 
before to the queen, he ſaid, 


* that he was come from the 


* Highlands of Scotland, where 
he had diſcourſed with many 
© heads of clans, particularly 
* Stewart of Apin, Sir Ewin Ca- 
* meron, Sir Daniel Macdonal, 
* and others, from whom te 
* brought aſſurances, that they 
* would riſe in arms with ten 
* thouſand men, if they were 
aſſiſted from France with ma- 
© ney, arms, and troops to {up- 
port them. That monficur 
« Torcy, after communiceti:s 
* this to the French king, alu- 
© red him, that his mailer would 
« furniſh them with money and 
© arms, and alſo men, {5 {ſoon 
© 25 his affairs would admit of 
© the laſt; And the number 
* agreed on was five thouſand. 
* which were to be tranſported 
«from Dunkirk, and landed at 
© Dundee; from whence the 
march was ſhort and eaſy to 
* the foot of the Highlands; to 


© which, if need were, they 


might retreat, and, in the 
mean time, make a ſtand, and 
* oppoſe any of the queens 


© Occaſion. 


tion 


* forces, that might be ſent 
* againit them, and give time to 
* the Highland clans to aſſem- 
ble and come to them, and 
* form aid increaſe the army, to 
* be ſuperior to all the queen's 
* forces in Scotland. That, to 
* facilitate this delign, five hun- 
* dred men were to be ſent from 
Breſt, to ſeize the fort of Inver- 
* Iochy, which could not reſiſt 
* cannon, being commanded by 
hills near it; and that this 
would give ſecurity to ſhips 
* coming, into the river, and be 
a means to convey ſupplies of 
© all kinds, as there thould be 
That the execution 
of this project was delayed, 
partly becauſe the French king 
could not ſpare his troops, 
partly becauſe his fleet was not 
in a condition to oppoſe the 


« Engliſh ; partly becauſe he did 


not intirely rely on the lord 
© Lovat's information and aſſu- 
* rances ; and partly, that he 
might ſce the event. of the 
Scottiſii parliament, by which 
« he might judge of the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Scots, as well as by 
© fome further caquiry, which 
* he intended to make. That 
* therefore Lovat was ſent back 
«1a May laſt, with captain 
« Frazer and captain John Mur- 
© ray, who had long been in the 
French lervice, with orders to 
© come back, as ſoon as the 
Scots parliament was ended, 
with an account of the iuclina- 
tions of the people, and what 
numbers might be relied upon 
to join with the French, That, 
« beiides theſe, one James Mur- 


Pp 4 * ray 
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Anne. tion to the affairs of Scotland; the court of Verſailles was 
1703-4. willing to ſend an army to Scotland, but they defired to be 
A well aſſured of the aſſiſtance they might expect there; in or- 

der to which, ſome were ſent over, according to what 
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France had told the duke of Queenſberry 


; ſome of the pa- 


pers were writ in | vgs fo the lords moved, that a re- 


ward ſhould be o 


ered, to any who ſhould decypher theſe. 


When the lords aſked the earl of Nottingham, if every thing 
was laid before him, he anſwered, That there was only one 
particular kept from them; becauſe they were in hopes of a 


© ray was alſo ſent to Scotland, 
with orders to ſpeak with duke 
Hamilton (to whom one Bell 
* was {ent before with like di- 
© rections, and died in Holland) 
* and to ingage him in the 
© intereſt of France, for the ſup- 
© port of the 
© That there had been other 
© meſſages ſent to him, but the 
queen told Sir John Macleane, 
< the had no anſwer, and there- 


* fore ordered Sir John to ſound . 


his grace, and, if he found 
* him difpoſed to her ſervice, 
© taen, and not otherwiſe, to 
* communicate to him this pro- 
jet; which he was alſo to do 
© to the duke of Athol! and earl 
Mareſchal. And that Stephen- 
* ſon, a banker, formerly ſent 
* to duke Hamilton, was, at his 
return, put into the Baſtile; 
* which was thought to be occa- 
* honed by the duke's not truſt- 
ing him, and to prevent a diſ- 
* Covery, there being ſo many 
factions at St. Germain's, that 
* nothing was kept a ſecret.” 
That afterwards, upon a further 
examination, Sir John Mac- 
leane recollected the names of 
the perſons, and the men they 
could bring into the field, which 
Lovat, alias Frazer, reckoned 
upon, when he gave account to 
the court of France of the Scots 
re-dingis to rife, if the French 


of +0 


rince of Wales. 


would ſupport them, That, the 
queen having commanded the 
earl of Nottingham to acquaint 
the duke of Queenſberry with 
what Sir John Macleane had 
diſcovered, his grace thereupon 
told the earl, that this Frazer 
was the perſon, who diſcloſed to 
him ſcme matters of this nature, 
with which he had acquainted 
the queen, but that he had not 
told her majeſty his name, being 
under a ſolemn engagement to 
conceal it. 'That this Frazer 
was brought to him by the late 
duke of Argyle and the earl of 
Leven, who were privy to all 
his proceedings with them. That 
Frazer was gone to France, and 
had promiſed to ſend an account 
of all the French defigns, and 
would come back, whenever any 
thing of moment happened, or 
that his grace ſhould require 
him. Whereupon the duke of 
Queenſberry was defired to call 
him back, for he was more 
likely to do harm than good, by 
an intelligence, that could be 
expected from ſo ill a man.“ 
This account contained, in 
the next place, the duke of 
Athols proceedings with the 
ear] of Nottingham, with the. 
ſubſtanceof Campbel's, Clarke's, 
Keith's, and Ferguſon's exami- 


nations. 


du- 
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diſcovery, that was like to be of more conſequence than all Anne. 
the reſt: So, after the delay of a few days, to ſee the iſſue 1703-4. 
of it, which was Keith's endeavours to perſuade his uncle 
(who knew every ſtep that had been made, in the whole 
progreſs of this affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they 
were told there was no more hope of that, the lords ordered 
the committee, which had examined Boucher, to examine 
into all theſe diſcoveries. Upon this the commons, who ex- 
preſſed a great uneaſineſs at every ſtep the lords made in that 
matter, went with a new addreſs to the queen, inſiſting on 
their former complaints, againſt the proceedings of the lords, 
as a wreſting the matter out of the queen's hands, and the 
taking it wholly into their own; and they prayed the queen 
to ZR her prerogative, thus violated by the lords, whoſe 
proceedings they affirmed to be without a precedent. 

The ſeven lords went on with their- examinations, and, 
after ſome days, they made a report to the houſe ; Maclean's 
confeſſion was the main thing; it was full and particular; he 
named the perſons that fate in the council at St, Germain's ; he 
ſaid, the command was oftered to the duke of Berwick, which 
he declined to accept, till trial was made whether duke Ha- 
milton would accept oi it, who, he thought, was the proper 
perſon ; he told likewiſe, what directions had been ſent to 
hinder the ſettling the ſucceſſion in Scotland; none of which 
particulars were in the paper, that the ear] of Nottingham 
had brought to the houſe of his confeſſion. It was further 
obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe examinations amounted to 
little, were obliged to write their own confeſſions, or, at 
leaſt, to ſign them: But Maclean had not done this; for, 
after he had delivered his confeſſion by word of mouth to the 
earl of Nottingham, that lord wiote it all from his report, 
and read it to him the next day; upon which he acknow- 
ledged, it contained a full account of all he had ſaid. Mac- 
Jean's diſcovery to the lords was a clear feries of all the coun- 
ſels and meſſages, and it gave a full.view of the debates and 
opinions in the council at St. Germain's, all which was 
omitted in that, which was taken by the earl of Nottingham, 
and his paper concerning it was both ſhort and dark ; there 
was an appearance of truth, in all that Maclean told, and a 
regular proceſs was ſet forth in it. | 
Upon theſe obſervations, thoſe lords, who were not ſatis- 

hed with the earl of Nottingham's paper, intended to have 
_ paſſed a cenſure upon it, as imperfect. It was faid, in the 
debate that followed this motion, either Maclean was aſked, 
who was to command the army to be ſent into Scotland, or 

he 
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Anne. he was not. If he was aſked the queſtion, and had anſwered 


, 


1703-4- it, then the earl of Nottingham had not ſerved the queen, or 


uſed the parliament well, ſince he had not put it in the paper. 
If it was not aſked, here was great remiſſneſs in a miniſter. 
when it was confeſſed, that the ſending over an army was in 
conſultation, not to aſk who was to command the army. 
Upon this occaſion, the earl of Torrington made ſome re- 
flections, which had too deep a venom in them. He ſaid, 
'That the earl of Nottingham did prove, that he had often 
read over the paper, in which he had ſet down Maclean's 
confeſſion, in his hearing, and had aſked him, if all he had 
confeſſed to him was not fully ſet down in that paper; to 
which he always anſwered, That every thing he faid was 
contained in it. Upon this the earl obſerved, that Sir John 
Maclean having, perhaps, told his whole ſtory to the earl of 
Nottingham, and ag afterwards, that he had writ ſuch a 
defective account of it, he had reaſon to conclude, (for he 
believed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould have con- 
cluded fo himſelf) that the earl of Nottingham had no mind, 
that he ſhould mention any thing, but what he had writ 
down, and that he deſired, that the reſt might be ſup- 
reg That he could not judge of others but by himſelf: 
f his life had been in danger, and if he were interrogated by 
a miniſter of ſtate, who could do him either much good or 
much hurt, and if he had made a full diſcovery to him, but 
had obſerved, that this miniſter, in taking his confeſſion in 
writing, had omitted many things, he ſhould have under- 
ſtood that as an intimation, that he was to ſpeak of theſe 
things no more; and fo he believed he ſhould have ſaid it was 
all, though, at the fame time, he knew it was not all that 

he had ſaid. It was thereupon moved, That Sir John Mac- 
lean might be ſent for and interrogated, but the party was 
not ſtrong enough to carry any thing of that kind; and, by a 
previous vote, it was carried by a majority of eleven voices, 
to put no queſtion concerning the earl of Nottingham's pa- 


pers (c). 


(c) On the 24th of March, her majeſty and the people, and 
the Lords, after ſome debate, to provide for his ſubſiſtence.“ 
came to a reſolution, * That, And then the order of the lords, 
Sir John Macleane having made for the cloſe confinement of Sir 
an ingenuous confeſſion to the John Macleane in the 'Tower of 
Lords committees, her majeſty London, was diſcharged. Upon 
ſhould be addreſſed to give him this recommendation, Sir John 
as full and compleat a pardon, Macleane received a conſidera- 


as may conſiſt with the ſafety of ble penſion from the wty 
00 though, 
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The lords were highly offended with Ferguſon's papers, Anne. 
and paſſed a ſevere vote againſt thoſe lords who had received 1703-4 


ſuch ſcandalous papers, and had not ordered him to be pro- = 


ſeeuted, which they directed the attorney-general to do. But 
Ferguſon never received the leaſt puniſhment, 


It was apparent, that there was a train of dangerous nego- 


tiations, that paſted between Scotland and St. Germain's, 


though the lords could not penetrate to the bottom of them. 
And the deſign of Keith's bringing in his uncle, who knew 
every ſtep, that had been made, and the whole progreſs of 
the affair, to diſcover the whole ſcheme of it, was managed 
ſo remiſsly, that it was generally concluded, that it was not 
in earneſt defired it ſhould ſucceed. During the debates, one 
very extraordinary thing happened ; the earl of Nottingham 
affirmed, upon three or four occafions, that ſome things had 
been ordered in the cabinet-council, which the dukes of So- 
merſet and Devonſhire, who were likewiſe of that council, 
did not agree with him in. After all theſe examinations and 
debates, the lords concluded the whole matter with voting, 
That there had been dangerous plors between ſome in Scot- 
land and the courts of France and St. Germain's ; and that 
the encouragement of this plotting came from the not ſettling 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland in the houſe of Hano- 
ver. Theſe votes they laid before the queen in an addreſs, 
and promiſed, when the ſucceſſion was thus ſettled, they 
would endeavour to promote the union of the two kingdoms, 
upon juſt and reaſonable terms. To their addreſs the queen 
anſwered, 4 That ſhe had ſome time ſince declared her in- 
* tentions, of endeavouring the ſettlement of the Proteſtant 
* ſucceſſion in Scotland, to her ſervants of that kingdom, as 
* the moſt effectual means for ſecuring their quiet and our own, 
and the readieſt way to the intire union betwixt both king- 


« doms, in the perfecting of which, it was very deſirable no 
« time ſhould be lot.” 


o 


The lords, after this concluſion of the affair, made a March 31, 


long and vigorous addreſs, or ſecond reprefentatton in 
anſwer to that which the commons had made againſt them; 
wherein they obſerved, how uneaſy the commons had been 
at the whole progreſs of their inquiry into the Scots conſpiracy, 
and had taken methods to obſtruct it all they could; which 
did not ſhew that zeal for the queen's ſafety, and the preſer- 


though, in his heart, in the intereft of the Pretender, and 
queen's time, and openly after died in the rebellion againſt king 
her death, he continued in the George I. in 1715. 
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vaſſed about the town, to know how the voters were ſet, 
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vation of the nation, to which all men pretended. They 


170 - 4. annexed to this addreſs a liſt of many precedents, to ſhew 


what good warrants they had for every ſtep they had made; 
that they had not taken the examination to themſelves, ſo as 
to exclude others, who had the ſame right, and might have 
done it as well as they, if they had pleaſed ; and that their 
proceeding had been regular and parliamentary, as well as 
full of zeal and duty to the queen. 'They made ſevere obſer- 
vations on ſome of the proceedings in the houſe of commons, 
particularly on their not ordering writs to be iſſued out for 
ſome boroughs to proceed to new elections, when they, upon 
pretence of corruption, had voted an election void; which 
had been practiſed of late, when it was viſible, that the elec- 
tion would not fall on the perſon they favoured. They 
charged this as a denial of juſtice, and of the right, that 
ſuch boroughs had to be repreſented in parliament, and as an 
arbitrary and illegal way of proceeding. This addreſs was 
drawn with great force and beauty by the lord Sommers, 
who likewiſe penned the other addreſſes, which made a great 
impreſſion on the body of the nation; for the difference, that 
was between theſe addreſſes, and thoſe publiſhed by the com- 
mons, was ſo viſible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, 
and was confeſſed even by thoſe, who were the moſt partial 
to the commons. In anſwer to this laſt addreſs, the queen 
ſaid, That ſhe hoped none of her ſubjects had any deſire 
to leſſen the prerogative, ſince ſhe had no thoughts of ma- 
king uſe of it, but for their protection and advantage: 


„And that ſhe looked upon it as a great misfortune, when 


« any miſunderſtanding happened between both houſes of 
& parliament, which could not be without ſo much prejudice 
4 to the public, that ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her 
c power to prevent the occaſions of them.” 


The caſe of Theſe differences between the two houſes were ſtill heigh- 
Aſhby and tened by the lords interpoſing in an affair, the cognizance of 


which the commons pretended to belong folely to them- 
ſelyes. There had been great complaints long made, and 
theſe had increaſed within a few years, of great partiality and 
injuſtice in the election of parliament-men, both by ſheriffs in 
counties, and by the returning officers in boroughs. In 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire the return was made by four 
conſtables ; and it was believed, that they had made a bar- 
gain with ſome of the candidates, and then managed the 
matter ſo, as to be ſure, that the majority ſhould be for the 


perſon, to whom they had engaged themſelves. They _ 
ang 


they 
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they reſolved to find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who Anne. 
were engaged to vote for other perſons than their friends, 1703-4- 
that they might be ſure to have the majority in their own 
hands. 

And, when theſe matters came to be examined by the 
houſe of commons, they gave the election always for him, 
who was reckoned of the party of the majcrity, in a manner 
ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, when 
they were charged for injuſtice in Judging elections. It was 
not eaſy to find a remedy againſt ſuch a crying abuſe, of 
which all fides in their turns, as they happened to be depreſ- 
ſed; had made great complaints; but, when they came to 
be the majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they had before 
exclaimed againſt. Some few excuſed this on the topic of 
retaliation, alledging, that they dealt with others as they 
dealt with them or their friends. At lat an action was 
brought againft William White, and the other conſtables of 
Ayleſbury, by one Matthew Aſhby, who had been always 
admitted to vote in former elections, but was denied it in the 
laſt election. This action was tried at the aſſizes, and it was 
found there by the jury, that the conſtables had denied him a 
right, of which he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo that they 
were caſt with damages. But it was moved in the Queen's 
Bench to quaſh all the proceedings in that matter, ſince no 
action did lie, or ever had been brought upon that account. 
The judges Powel, Gould, and Powis, were of opinion, that 
no hurt was done ro Aſhby ; that the judging of cleCtions be- 
longed to the houſe of commons: That, as this action was 
the firſt of its kind, ſo, if it was allowed, it would occaſion 
an infinite number ot ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned 
in that matter, under great difficulties. Chief juſtice Holt 
alone differed from the reſt. He thought this a matter of the 

greateſt importance, both to the whole nation in general, and 
to every man in his own particular. He made a great dif- 
ference between an election of a member, and a right to vote 
in it. That the houſe of commons were the only judges of 
the former, whether it was rightly managed or not, without 
bribery, fraud, or violence; but the right of voting in an 
election was an original right founded either on a freehold of 
_ ſhillings a year in the county, or on burgage-land, or 
preſcription, or by charter, in a borough. Theſe were all 
legal titles, and, as ſuch, were triable in a court of law. 
Acts of parliament were made concerning them, and, b 
reaſon of theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts was triable 
in a court of law. He ſpoke long and learnedly, and with 


ſome 
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vation of the nation, to which all men pretended. They 


170 g- 4. annexed to this addreſs a liſt of many precedents, to ſhew 


Burnet. 


what good warrants they had for every ſtep they had made; 
that they had not taken the examination to themſelves, ſo as 
to exclude others, who had the ſame right, and might have 
done it as well as they, if they had pleaſed ; and that their 
proceeding had been regular and parliamentary, as well as 
full of zeal and duty to the queen. They made ſevere obſer- 
vations on ſome of the proceedings in the houſe of commons, 
particularly on their not ordering writs to be iſſued out for 
ſome boroughs to proceed to new elections, when they, upon 
pretence of corruption, had voted an election void; which 
had been practiſed of late, when it was viſible, that the elec- 
tion would not fall on the perſon they favoured. They 
charged this as a denial of juſtice, and of the right, that 
ſuch boroughs had to be repreſented in parliament, and as an 
arbitrary and illegal way of proceeding. This addreſs was 


drawn with great force and beauty by the lord Sommers, 


who likewile penned the other addreſſes, which made a great 
impreſſion on the body of the nation; for the difference, that 
was between theſe addrefles, and thoſe publiſhed by the com- 
mons, was ſo viſible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, 
and was confeſſed even by thoſe, who were the moſt partial 
to the commons. In anſwer to this laſt addreſs, the queen 
ſaid, <* That ſhe hoped none of her ſubjects had any deſire 
to leſſen the prerogative, ſince ſhe had no thoughts of ma- 
«king uſe of it, but for their protection and advantage: 
„And that ſhe looked upon it as a great misfortune, when 
“ any miſunderſtanding happened between both houſes of 
& parliament, which could not be without ſo much prejudice 
to the public, that ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her 
c power to prevent the occaſions of them.“ 


The caſe of Theſe differences between the two houſes were till heigh- 
Aſhby and tened by the lords interpoſing in an affair, the cognizance of 


White, 
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which the commons pretended to belong ſolely to them- 
ſelves. There had been great complaints long made, and 
theſe had increaſed within a few years, of great partiality and 
injuſtice in the election of parliament-men, both by ſherifts in 
counties, and by the returning officers in -boroughs. In 
Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire the return was made by four 
conſtables ; and it was believed, that they had made a bar- 
gain with ſome of the candidates, and then managed the 


matter ſo, as to be ſure, that the majority ſhould be for the 


perſon, to whom they had engaged themſelves, They can- 


vaſſed about the tawn, to know bow the voters were ſet, and 
they 
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they reſolved to find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who Anne. 
were engaged to vote for other perſons than their friends, 1703-4- 
that they might be ſure to have the majority in their own 
hands. 
'And, when theſe matters came to be examined by the 
houſe of commons, they gave the election always for him, 
who was reckoned of the party of the majcrity, in a manner 
ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, when 
they were charged for injuſtice in judging elections. It was 
not eaſy to find a remedy againſt ſuch a crying abuſe, of 
which all fides in their turns, as they happened to be depreſ- 
ſed, had made great complaints; but, when they came to 
be the majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they had before 
exclaimed againſt. Some few excuſed this on the topic of 
retaliation, alledging, that they dealt with others as they 
dealt with them or their friends. At laſt an action was 
brought againft William White, and the other conſtables of 
Ayleſbury, by one Matthew Aſhby, who had been always 
admitted to vote in former elections, but was denied it in the 
laſt election. This action was tried at the aſſizes, and it was 
found there by the jury, that the conſtables had denied him a 
right, of which he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, fo that they 
were caſt with damages. But it was moved in the Queen's 
Bench to quaſh all the proceedings in that matter, ſince no 
action did lie, or ever had been brought upon that account. 
The judges Powel, Gould, and Powis, were of opinion, that 
no hurt was done ro Aſhby ; that the judging of elections be- 
longed to the houſe of commons: "That, as this action was 
the firſt of its kind, fo, if it was allowed, it would occaſion 
an infinite number ot ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned 
in that matter, under great difficulties. Chief juſtice Holt 
alone differed from the reſt. He thought this a matter of the 
greateſt importance, both to the whole nation in general, and 
to every man in his own particular. He made a great dif- 
ference between an election of a member, and a right to vote 
in it. That the houſe of commons were the only judges of 
the former, whether it was rightly managed or not, without 
bribery, fraud, or violence; but the right of voting in an 
election was an original right founded either on a freehold of 
2 ſhillings a year in the county, or on burgage-land, or 
preicription, or by charter, in a borough. Theie were all 
legal titles, and; as ſuch, were triable in a court of law. 
Acts of parliament were made concerning them, and, b 
reaſon of theſe, every thing relating to thoſe acts was triable 
ina court of law. He ſpoke long and learnedly, and with 
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ſome vehemence, upon the ſubject; but he was one againſt 


three, and therefore the order of the Queen's Bench was gi- 
ven in favour of the conſtables. "The matter was upon that 
brought before the houſe of lords by a writ of error; the caſe 


Was very fully argued at the bar, and the judges were ordered 
to deliver their opinion upon it, which they did very co- 


pioully, Chief juſtice Trevor inſiſted much on the authority, 


that the houſe of commons had to judge of all thoſe elections. 


From that he inferred, that the commons only could judge, 
who were the electors. Petitions were often grounded on 


this, that in a poll ſome were admitted to a vote, who had 
no right to it, and that others were denied it, who, had a 
right; ſo that in ſome caſes the commons were the proper 


judges of this right, and, if they had it in ſome caſes, they 
muſt have it in all. From this he inferred, that every thing 


relating to this matter was triable by them, and by them only. 


If two independent juriſdictions might have the fame cauſe 


brought before them, they might give contrary judgments in 


it; and this mult breed great diſtraction in the execution of 


thoſe judgments. 


To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle man, who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other remedy but by bring- 


ing it into a court of law; for the houſe of commons could 
not examine the right of every voter: If the man, for whom 
he would have voted, was returned, he could not be heard to 


complain to the houſe of commons, though in his own parti- 
cular he was denied a vote, fince he could not make any ex- 
ceptions to the return, and therefore muſt bear his wrong 
without a remedy, if he could not bring it into a court of 
law. A right of voting in an election was the greateſt of al 
the rights of an Engliſhman, ſince by that he was repreſented 
in partiament. The houſe of commons could give no relict 
to a man wronged in this point, nor any damages ; they 
could only ſet aſide one, and admit of another return. But 
this was no redreſs to him, who ſuffered the wrong; it made 
him the leſs conſidered in his borough, and that might be 2 
real damage to him in his trade. Since this was a right in- 
herent in a man, it ſeemed reaſonable, that it ſhould be 


; brought, where all other rights were tried, into a court of 


law. The abuſe was new, and was _ growing, and it 


was already ſwelled to a great height. hen new diſorders 


happen, new actions mult lie, otherwiſe there is a failure in 
juſtice, which all laws abhor. Practices of this fort were 
enormous and crying; and if the rule made in the Queen $ 


Bench was affirmed, it would very much increaſe theſe diſ- 


orders 
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orders by this indemnity, that ſeemed to be given to officers, Anne. 
who took the poll. 1703-4. 
After a long debate, it was carried by a great majority to 
ſet aſide the order of the Queen's Bench, and to give judg- 
ment according to the verdict given at the aſſiaes. This gave 
great offence to the commons, who looking on theſe pro- 
ceedings as incroachments on their privileges, after having 
inſpected the lords journals, reſolved, 1. That, according Jan. 26. 
& to the known laws and uſage in parliament, it is the ſole 
right of the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled 
(except in caſes otherwiſe provided for by act of parlia- 
ment) to examine and determine all matters relating to | | 
« the right of election of their own members. 2. That nei- | 
ther the qualification of any elector, or the right of an || 
perſon elected, is cognizable or determinable elſewhere | 


than before the commons. 3. That the examining and 
determining the qualification or right of any elector, or any 
perſon elected to ſerve in parliament, in any court of law, 4 
or elſewhere, than before the commons, will expoſe all Ii 
mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, who are obliged to 
take the poll, and make a return thereupon, to multipli- | 
city of actions, vexatious ſuits, and inſupportable ex- | 
pences, and will ſubject them to difterent and independent 
juriſdictions, and inconſiſtent determinations in the ſame 
caſe, without relief. 4. That Matthew Aſhby, having, 
in contempt of the juriſdiction of this houſe, commenced 
and proſecuted an action at common law againſt William 
White and others, the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not 
receiving his vote at an election of burgeſſes to ſerve in 
parliament for that borough, is guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this houſe. 5. That whoever ſhall preſume 
to commence or proſecute any action, indictment, or in- 
formation, which ſhall bring the rights of the electors, or 
perſons elected to ſerve in parliament, to the determination 
of any other juriſdiction than that of the houſe of commons 
(except in caſes ſpecially provided for by act of parliament) 
ſuch perſon or perſons, and all attornies, ſollicitors, coun- 
ſellors, and ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, profecuting, or 
pleading in any ſuch caſe, are guilty of a high breach of 
the privilege of this houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſo- 
lutions to be fixed upon Weſtminſter-Hall-gate, ſigned by 
the clerk. However, they did not think fit to ſend for Aſhby, 
who had ſued, or rather, in whoſe name the ſuit was carried 
on, but let the matter fall as to him, under a ſhew of mode- 
ration and pity, and reſted it upon the general votes. 2 * 
e 
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Anne. the other hand, the lords appointed a committee to draw up 
1703-4 the ſtate of the caſe upon the writ of error, wherein Aſhby 
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was plaintiff, and William White and others defendants ; 
which committee having made their report, their lordſhips 
reſolved, © 1. That, by the known laws of this kingdom; 


. © every freeholder, or other perſon — a right to give 
his vote at the election of members to ſerve in parliament; 


<« and being wilfully denied or hindered ſo to do by the of- 
<« ficer who ought to receive the fame, may maintain an 
cc action in the queen's courts againſt ſuch officer, to aſſert 
<« his right, and recover damage for the injury. 2. That 
<« the aſſerting, That a perſon having a right to give his 
© vote at an election, and being hindered © to do by the 
cc officer who ought to take the ſame, is without remedy for 
« ſuch wrong, by the ordinary courſe of law,* is deſtructive 
ce of the property of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of 
cc elections, and manifeſtly tends to encourage corruption 
« and partiality in officers, who are to make returns to 
<« parliament, and to ſubject frecholders, and other electors, 
c to their arbitrary will and pleaſure, 3. That the de- 
te claring Matthew Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege of 
« the houſe of commons, for proſecuting an action againſt 
<« the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not receiving his vote at 
tc an election, after he had, in the known and proper me- 
te thods of law, obtained a judgment in parliament for re- 
« covery of his damages, is an unprecedented attempt upon 
<« the judicature of parliament, and is, in effect, to ſubject 
<« the law of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. 
And, 4. That the deterring electors from proſecuting 
actions in the ordinary courſe of law, when they are de- 
<« prived of their right of voting, and terrifying attornies, 
« ſollicitors, counſellors, and ſerjeants at law, from ſolli- 
« citing, proſecuting, and pleading in ſuch caſes, by vo- 
ce ting their ſo doing to be a breach of privilege of the houſe 
« of commons, is a manifeſt aſſuming a power to controul 
< the law, and hinder the courſe of juſtice, and ſubject the 
property of Engliſhmen to the arbitrary votes of the houſe 
4 of commons.” The lords likewiſe ordered the lord- 
keeper to fend a copy of the caſe, and of their reſolutions, 
to all the ſheriffs of England, to be communicated to all the 
boroughs in their counties. The commons were highly 
provoked with this, but hex could not hinder it. The 
thing was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 


judgment given by them, which let the people of England 
ſee, how they might be redreſſed for the future, if the) 


ſhould 
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meet with the injuſtice, the partiality, and other il Anne. 
practices, that had appeared of late in elections, even be- 1703-4 


yond the examples of former times (a). 


The anniver{ary of the queen's bi 
on a Sunday, the ſolemnizing of it was deferred till the next gives the firſt 
day, when ſhe ſent a meſſage 


to the houſe of commons by 


Fr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That her majeſty, hav- 


ce pleaſed to remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy; 
« and, for an augmentation of their maintenance, her ma- 


(a) Another affair alſo gave 
the houſe of commons an occa- 
fon to vent their ii} humour 
againſt the lords. On the 2oth 
of January, Charles Bathurſt, 
Eſq; preſented a petition to the 
bouſe of commons, touching an 
order made by the lords, the 
twelfch of February 1702-3, 
with relation to “ an order of 
* the court of exchequer made 
„ thy 15th of July, inthe 13th 
„ year of king William, con- 
cerning an inquifition and 
© ſurvey of the boundaries of 
** the honour of Richmond and 
** lordihip of Middleham; and 
© praying ſuch relief on the 
* tubje&-matter of the petition, 
** as the houſe ſhould think 
«© meet.” The commons, hav- 
ing examined by ſome of their 
members proceedings in relation 
to this affair, after a long de- 
bate, on the 27th- of January, 
reſolved, ** That the houſe of 
lords taking cegnizance of, 
and proceeding upon the pe- 
„ tition of Thomas lord Whar- 
ton, complaining of an order 
** of the court of exchequer, 
beating date the 15th of July 
* 1701, for filing the record of 
n ſarvey bf — henour of 
** Richmond and of Middleham 


Vox. XV. 
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« in the county of York, is 
* without precedent, and un- 
« warrantable, and tends to 
the ſubjecting the rights and 
properties of all the commons 
« of England to an illegal and 
arbitrary power : And that it 
& is the undoubted right of all 
* the ſubjects of England, to 
* make ſuch ule of the ſaid re- 
„ cord, as they might by law 
have done before the laid pro- 
* ceedings of the houſe of 
« lords.” In anſwer to this, 


the lords, on the 27th of March, 


reſolved and declared, That 
„ the houſe of commons taking 
upon them by their votes, to 


* condemn a judgment of the 


„% houſe of lords, given in a 
* cauſe depending 8 this 
e houſe in the lalt ſeſſion of par- 
« liament, upon the petition of 
„ Thomas lord Wharton, and 


c to declare what the law is, in 


« contradiction to the proceed- 
„ ings of the houſe of lords, 
is without precedent, unwar- 
« rantable, and an uſurpation 
« of a judicature, in which 
7 they have no fort of pre- 
„ tence;” Ordering at the ſame 
time, that this reſolution ſhould 
be forthwith printed and pub- 


liſhed. 
« jeſty 


-day falling this year The queen 


fruits and | 
tenths to | 
| 


. . - ev” augment 
ing taken into her ſerious conſideration the mean and in- ſmall liy- 


& ſutficient maintenance belonging to the clergy 
parts of this kingdom, to give them ſome eaſe, had been 1 


in di ings. 

in divers » WY 
II, 338, 
Burnet, 
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Anne. © jeſty declared, that ſhe would make a grant of her whole 
1703-4. „revenue ariſing out of the firſt-fruits and tenths, as far as 


it ſhould become free from incumbrances, to be applied to 


cc this purpoſe: And, if the houſe of commons could find 
& any proper method, by which her majeſty's good inten- 
c tions to the poor clergy might be made more effectual, it 


« would be of great advantage to the public, and acceptable 


. to her majeſty.” 


The firſt-fruits and tenths was an impoſition begun by the 
popes in the time of the holy wars, and it was raiſed as a 
fund to ſupport thoſe expeditions. But, when taxes are once 
raiſed by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the popes then aſſumed, 
and after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and the payments have 
been ſettled into a cuſtom, they are always continued, even 
after the pretence, upon which they were at firſt raiſed, 
ſubſiſts no more. Thus this became a ſtanding branch of 
the papal revenue, till Henry VIII ſeemed reſolved to take it 
away. It was firſt aboliſhed for a year, probably to draw in 
the clergy to conſent the more willingly to a change, that 
delivered them from ſuch heavy impoſitions. But, in the ſuc- 


ceeding ſeſſion of parliament, this revenue was again ſettled 


as part of the income of the crown for ever. It is true, it 
was the more eafily borne, becauſe the rates were {till at the 
old value, which in ſome places was not the tenth, and in 
moſt not above the fifth part of the true value; and the cler- 
gy had been often threatened with a new valuation, in which 
the rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. The 
tenths amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds a year ; 
and the firſt-fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one year 
with another to five thouſand pounds, fo that the whole 
amounted to between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds 
a year. This was not brought into the treaſury, as the 
other branches of the revenue were; but the biſhops, who 


had been the pope's collectors, were now the king's; and 


perſons in favour obtained aſſignations on them for life, or 
for a term of years. This had never been applied to any 
good uſe, but was ſtill obtained by favourites for themſelves 


and their friends; and, in Charles II's time, it was diſtributed 


chiefly among his women and natural children. It ſeemed 
ſtrange, that, while the clergy had much credit at court, 
they had never repreſented this as ſacrilege, unleſs it was 


applied to ſome religious purpoſe ;- and, that during arch- 


biſhop Laud's favour with king Charles I, or at the reſtora- 
tion of king Charles II, no endeavours had been uſed to ap- 


propriate this to better uſes, When biſhop Burnet wrote 
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the Hiſtory of the Reformation, he cenſidered this matter fo Arne. 
particularly, that he ſaw there was a fund for providing bet- 1703-4. 
ter ſubſiſtance for the poor clergy, there being ſome hundreds - 
of cures, which had not of certain proviſion twenty pounds a 
year, and fome thouſands, that had not fifty, He therefore 
repreſented this caſe afterwards to queen Mary, in ſuch a 
light, that ſhe was ſully reſolved, if ever ſhe lived to ſee 
peace and ſettlement, to have cleared this branch of the re- 
venue of all the affignations that were upon it, and to have 
applied it to the augmentation of ſmall benefices. The bi- 
ſhops afterwards laid the matter before king William, when 
there was a proſpect of peace, hoping, that this might have 
gained the king the hearts of the clergy, or at leaſt have put 
a ſtop to a groundleſs clamour raiſed againſt him, that he 
was an enemy to the clergy, which began then to have a 
very ill effect on all his affairs. The king entertained this 
ſo well, that he ordered the biſhop to ſpeak to the miniſters 
about it, who all approved of it; more particularly, the 
lords Sommers and Hallifax: But the earl of Sunderland ob- 
tained an aſſignation upon two dioceſes for two thoufand 
pounds a year for two lives; ſo that nothing was to be ex- 
| pected after that. The biſhop laid the matter very fully be- 
fore the princeſs of Denmark, during king William's life, 
and had often ſpoken of it to the lord Godolphin. This 
time was perhaps choſen to pacify the angry clergy, who 
were diſſatisfied with the court, and began now to talk of 
the danger the Church was in, as much as they had done 
during the former reign. When the queen's meſſage was 
brought to the houſe of commons, ſome of the Whigs, par- 
ticularly Sir John Holland and Sir Joſeph Jekyll, moved, that 
the clergy might be entirely freed from chat tax, ſince they 
ore as heayy a ſhare of other taxes; and that another fund 
might be raiſed of the ſame value, out of which ſmall be- 
nefices might be augmented. But this was violently oppoſed 
by Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and other Tories, who ſaid, 
chat the clergy ought to be kept ſtill in a dependance on the 
Crown, 
Upon the queen's meſſage, a bill was brought in, inabling 
her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to create a 
corporation by charter, to apply it to the uſe, for which ſhe 
now gave it. They added to this a repeal of the ſtatute of 
Mortmain, fo far as that it might be free to all men, either 
by deed or by their laſt wills, to give what they thought fit 
towards the augmentation of benences. It was ſuggeſted, 
that this addition was made in hope, that it would be rejected 
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Anne. by the lords, and that the ſcandal of loſing the bill might 
1703-4. lie upon them, It occaſioned a great debate in the houſe 
- - of lords: It was faid, that this law was made and kept up, 
even during the times of Popery ; and it ſeemed not reafon- 
able to open a door to practices upon dying men. It was an- 
wered, That we had not the arts of affrighting men by the 
errors of Purgatory, or by fables of apparitions. Where 
theſe were practiſed, it was very reaſonable to reſtrain prieſts 
from thoſe artifices, by which they had fo inriched their 
church, that, without ſome ſuch effectual checks, they would 
have ſwallowed up the whole wealth of the world, as they 
had indeed in England, during Popery, made themſelves 
maſters of a full third part of the nation, The biſhops were 
ſo zealous and unanimous for the bill, that it was carried and 
paſſed into a law. The queen was pleaſed to let it be known, 
that the firſt motion of this matter came from biſhop Burnet. 
Such a project would have been much magnified at another 
time; and thoſe who had promoted it, would have been 
looked upon as the trueſt friends of the Church. But this 
did not ſeem to make any great impreſſion at that time; nor 
to have much effect in Genin the tempers of pceviſh men. 
Only it produced a ſet of addreſſes from all the clergy of Eng- 
land, full of thanks and juſt acknowledgments. 

| Inquiry into The houſe of commons ſhewed a very unuſual neglect of 
the conduct all that related to the fleet, which uſed to be one of their 
1 chief cares. It was ſurmiſed, they ſaw that, if they opened 
Pr. H. L. that door, diſcoveries would be made of errors, which could 
H. 71, neither be juſtified nor palliated; and that theſe diſcoverics 
muſt come home chiefly to their favourites ; for which reaſon 
they avoided all examinations, that would probably draw 

ſome cenſure on them. But the lords were not fo tender; 

they made an enquiry into the condition of the navy, and 

March 2, ordered, „That, by reaſon of the great want of men, the 
| e obſervation they had made to put into an addreſs, where 

ce they ſaid (ſix thouſand) the allowed compliment for the 

« whole number of ſhips, neceſſary for the defence of the 

« kingdom, could not be depended upon; they thought it a 

duty incumbent on them to make an humble application 

"00" 20 EP majeſty, defiring, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give 

<« ſpeedy and etfectual orders, that ſuch a number of ſhips, 

c proper for the home-ſervice, might be forthwith got 

« rcady and manned,” This addreſs being an oblique re- 
flection on prince George, high-admiral of England, the 
queen anſwered, < That ſhe was glad they found no great 
number of ſeamen wanting at this ſeaſon of the year; ; 
| 4 « the 
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ic ſhe hoped ſuch effectual meaſures were already taken, that 
no ſervice ſhould be diſappointed either at home or abroad, 
« which was neceſlary for the ſecurity and advantage of the 
kingdom, or the protection and encouragement of trade.“ 
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However, the lords carried on their inquiries into the affairs March 17. 


of the navy, and came to this reſolution: * That vice-ad- 
4e miral Graydon, with a ſquadron of her majeſty's ſhips of 
„ war under his convoy, meeting with four French ſhips in 
“ his paſſage to the Weſt-Indies, and letting them eſcape 
“ without attacking them, according to his duty, from the 
& pretence of his inſtructions, had been a prejudice to the 
« queen's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nation.” The 
next day they likewiſe reſolved, That vice-admiral Gray- 
« don's diſorderly proceedings in preſſing men in Jamaica, 
« and ſevere uſage of maſters of merchant-men and tranſ- 


C port veſſels under his convoy there, had been a great diſ- 


« couragement to the inhabitants of that iſland, and preju- 
« dicial to her majeſty's ſervice. And, ſecondly, that ad- 
% miral Graydon, having behaved himſelf fo ill in this ex- 
<« pedition to the Weſt-Indies, might be employed no more 
“ in her majeſty's ſervice.” 
<« addreſs be preſented to the queen to remove admiral Gray- 
« don from all places of truſt in the government, for im- 
ce prefling ſervants in the Weſt-Indies on board of his ſqua- 
&< dron, to the ruin and deſtruction, and againſt the laws of 
« thoſe iſlands; and that her majeſty would be pleaſed to 
« order her attorney-general to projecute him at law for the 
« ſame” | 
The lords proceeded likewiſe in their examinations of the 
clamour made of the waſte of the public treaſure in the laſt 
reign, and of the earl of Orford's accounts, which amounted 
to ſeventeen millions, and upon which ſome obſervations 
had been made by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, 
and found them all to be falſe in fact, or ill grounded, and of 
no importance. The only particular, which ſeemed to give 
a juſt colour to exception, was ſtrictly examined. The earl 
had victualled the fleet, while they lay all winter at Cadiz: 
The purſers receipts, for the quantity that was laid into 
every ſhip, were produced, but they had no receipts of the 
Spaniards, from whom they had bought the proviſions; but 
they had entered the prices of them in their own books, and 
theſe were given in upon oath. This matter had been much 
canvaſſed in king William's time, and it ſtood thus: The 
earl, when he had been ordered to lie before Cadiz, wrote 
to the board of victualling, to ſend over a perſon to provide 
1 Qq 3 the 
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Anne, the fleet. They anſwered, that their credit was then ſo low, 
1703-4. that they could not undertake it; and therefore he was de- 
— — ſired to do it upon his own credit. It appeared, that no fleet 

nor ſingle ſhip had ever been victualled fo cheap, as the fleet 
was then by him. It was not the cuſtom in Spain to give 
receipts ; but, if any fraud had been intended, it would 
have been eaſy to have got the Spaniards, after they had 
their money, to have ſigned any receipts, that could have 
been offered them. for ſwelling the accounts; for that prac- 
tice in their dealings with their own court was well known 
there, Upon theſe reaſons, the lords of the treaſury had 
paſſed his accounts, and were of opinion, that he had done 

eat ſervice to the government in that whole tranſaction. 
The houſe of lords now confirmed this, and ordered an ac- 
count of that whole matter to be printed. 

The commons made no progrels in any diſcoveries of ill 
practices in the carl of Ranelagh's office, but concluded that 
matter with an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would order a 
proſecution. This was an artifice to make the nation ſtill 

think, that great diſcoveries of corruption might be made, 
if carefully looked after. It was expected, after ſuch an 
outcry. as they had made, and after the evpence the nation 
was put to for this commiſſion for examining of the public 
accounts, and the extraordinary powers that were lodged 
with the com miſſioners, that at leaſt ſome important diſ- 

A bill for coverizs ſhould have been made by them. The commons 

examining ſent vp a bill to the lords for continuing the commiſſion for 


the public another year. It was obſerved, that an alteratior was made 
accounts aft af h on . 

fall. of the 1erſons; ſome, who expected better places, having 
Burt, cot their names to be left out. The lords excepted to Mr. 


Bierty (who was named to be one of the commiſſioners) 
ecauſe he had been a colonel, and had not yet cleared the 
accouny, of his own regiment ; for which reaſon they ſtruck 
gut his name, and named another, and added two more, 
who were not members of the houſe of commons. The 
reaſon of this was, becauſe the members of that houſe would 
not appear before them to explain ſome particulars, and only 
lent their clerk to inform them; and, when the lords ſent a 
meliage to the houſe of commons, to deſire them to order 
their members to attend on thei: committees, all the return 
they had was, that they would {end an anſwer by meſſengers 
of their own ; but this was evaſive, for they ſent no ſuch 
mef]aze. The lords therefore thought it neceſſary, in order 
to their being better informed, to put ſome in the commiſſion 
tor the ſutyre, who ſhould be bound to attend upon them, 
: | as 
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as often as they ſhould be called for. The commons rejected Anne. 
theſe amendments, and pretended, that this was of the na- 1 


ture of a money-bill; and that therefore the lords could 
make no alterations in it. The meſſage, which the com- 
mons ſent the lords upon this head, came ſo near the end of 
the ſeſſion, that the lords could not return an anſwer to it, 
with the reaſons for which they inſiſted on their amendments; 
ſo the bill fell. The charge of this commiſſion amounted to 
eight thouſand pounds a year. The commiſſioners made 
much noiſe, and brought many perſons before them to be ex- 
amined, and gave great diſturbance to all the public offices, 
by their being obliged to attend on them, and to copy out 
all their books for their peruſal; and yet, in a courſe of 
many years, they had not made any one diſcovery. Thus a 
full ſtop was put to this way of proceeding, 


One of the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed this ſeſſion, was, Act for re- 
for © raiſing recruits for the land- forces and marines, which cruits. 


impowered the juſtices of peace, or any three of them, to 
take up ſuch idle perſons, as had no calling nor means of 
ſubſiſtence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy-money, that was allowed for 
making recruits. The method of raiſing theſe hitherto, by 
drinking, and other bad practices, as they were juſtly odious, 
ſo they were now io well known, that they were no more 
of any effect; fo that the army could not be recruited but by 
the help of this act; which, if well managed, might prove 
of great advantage to the nation; ſince by this means the 

would be delivered from many vicious and idle perſons, who 
were a burthen to their country. and indeed of late years 
there was ſuch an increaſe of the poor, that their mainte- 
nance was become in moſt places a very heavy load, and 
amounted to the full half of the public taxes. The party in 
both houſes, who had been all along cold and backward in 
the war, oppoſed this act with unuſual ychemence, pretend- 
ing zeal for the public liberty and the freedom of the perſons, 
to which, by the conſtitution, they faid every Engliſhman 
had a right; which they thought could not be given awa 

but by a legal judgment, and for ſome crime. The 

thought this put a power into the hands of juſtices of peace, 
which might be ſtretched and abuſed to ſerve bad purpoſes. 
Thus men who ſeemed engaged to an intereſt that was de- 
ſtructive to all liberty, could yet make uſe of that ſpecious 
pretence, to ſerve their purpoſe. The chief objection made 
to this act in the houſe of lords was, that the juſtices of 
peace had been put in and out in ſo ſtrange a manner, ever 
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ſince Sir Nathan Wright had the great ſeal, that they did 
not deſerve that ſo large a power ſhould be committed to 
them. Many gentlemen of good eſtates and ancient fami- 
lies had been of lat. put out of the commiſſion for no other 
viſible reaſon, but becauſe they had entered heartily into 
the rev-l+:ti-1n, and had continued zealous for king William. 
This ſcemed done or heſign to mark them, and to leſſen 
the intereſt they had in the elections of members of parlia- 
ment; and at the ſame time, men of no worth, nor eſtate, 
and known to be ill affected to the queen's title and to the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, were put in, to the great encourage- 
ment of ill-deſigning men. All was managed by ſecret ac- 
cuſations, and characters, that were partially given. I he 
lord-keeper was a zealot to the party, and was become very 
exceptionable in all reſpects. Money, as was ſaid, did 
every thing with him; only in his court he was never chat- 


ged with any thing but great lownes, by which the chan- 


March 31, 


cery was become one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation. 
An addreſs was preſented by the lords to the queen, com- 
plaining of the commiſſions of peace, in which the lords de- 
livered their opinion, that ſuch as would not ſerve or act un- 
der the late king, were not fit to ſerve her majeſty. 

Beſides the pi that paſſed for the recruiting of the land- 
forces, there was likewiſe another brought into the houſe of 
commons for the ſame purpoſe, by obliging the ſeveral pa- 


riſhes or corporations in England to furniſh a certain num 


ber of men. But, this being a copy of what is practiſed 
in France, and other deſpotic governments, it was re- 
jected. 

On the 34 of April, the qucen came to the houſe of 
peers, and, having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts, 
made the following ſpeech to both houtes : 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


* FT Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returning 
6 you thanks for the willingneſe, which you have al: 
e expreſſed to ſupport and aſſiſt me in continuing the pre- 
« fent war. | | 
And I muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
£ mons, very particularly, for the great torwardneſs and 
« zeal which you have ſhewn, both in the early diſpatch of 
«© the ſupplies, and in making them ſo effectual for carrying 
on the public expence, without any additional burthen 
te upon the country. It ſhall be my care to improve this to 
* the belt advantage. x 8 
: 40 My 
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tt My lords and gentlemen, 


& At the opening of this ſeſſion, I did earneſtly expreſs my 
deſires of ſeeing you in perfect unity among yourſelyes, 
as the moſt effectual means imaginable to diſappoint, the 
ambition of our enemies, and reduce them to an honour- 
able and laſting peace, And though this has not met 
with all the ſucceſs which I with-d and expected, yet, be- 
ing fully convinced, that nothing is ſo neceſſary to our 
common welfare, I am not ditcouraged from perſiſting in 
the fame earneſt deſires, that you would go down into 
your ſeveral countries ſo diſpoſed to moderation and unity, 
as becomes all thoſe who are joined together in the ſame 
tc religion and intereſt, 

&« This, I am perſuaded, will make you ſenſible, that 
ac nothing, next to the bleſſing of God, can fo much con- 
tc tribute to our ſucceſs abroad, and our ſafety at home.” 

The queen having ended her ſpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the 4th of July following. | 
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Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, after much heat 
and contention between the two houſes; and though the 
queen in her ſprech recommended to them union and mode- 
ration, yet thoſe words, which had hitherto carried ſo good 
a ſound, that all ſides pretended to them, were now become 
ſo odious to violent men, that even in ſermons, eſpecially at 
Oxford, they were arraizned as importing ſomewhat that was 
unkind to the Church, and that favoured Diilenters. The 
houſe of commons had, during this ſeſſion, loſt much of 
their reputation, not only with fair and impartial judges, but 
even with thoſe who were moſt inclined to favour them. Tt 
is true, the body of the freeholders began to be uneaſy under 
the taxes, and to cry out for a peace; and moſt of the con- 
ſiderable gentry of England, who had moſt to loſe, ſeemed 
not to appehend the dangers the nation was in, if it ſhould 
fall under the power of F rance, and into the hands of the 
pretender ; or elſe they were ſo fatally blinded, as not to ſee, 


that theſe muſt be the coniequences of thoſe meaſures, into 


which they were engaged. 


e convocation fitting again this winter with the par- 
liament, they were divided as before. The lower-houſe 
continued their former practices, but little oppoſition was 
made to them, as little regard was had of them. They be- 
gan, December 8, with ſending up a paper to the arch- 


biſhop and biſhops, ſignifying, that, being called together 
1 +l 
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Anne to conſult about ſuch matters as concerned the ſafety, honour, 
1705-4. and advantage of the Church, they thought themſelves 


Dec. 15. 


obliged, above all things, to have a regard to the ſoundneſs 
of its doctrine, and to labour ſome effectual proviſion againſt 
its being corrupted and depraved : And therefore they re- 
minded their lordſhips of the daring licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 
through which there had, for ſome years paſt, ſeveral books 
been printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, in which, not only 
the worſhip and diſcipline of the Church, but the known 
fundamentals of our holy religion, had been impugned, &c. 
They added, that they had other things lying before them, 
relating to the diſcipline of the Church, which they con- 
ceived to be fit matter to be inquired into by a convocation : 
As clandeſtine marriages, and the ſcandal ſaid to be given by 
neglect or non-obſervance of the ecclefiaſtical laws and ca- 
nons in regard to commutations : But that, theſe things re- 
quiring time, they laid this complaint againſt Heretical and 
Atheiſtical books before them by itfelf. And they begged 
their lordſhips would take the matter into their ſerious con- 
ſideration, not doubting, but that, through their great wiſ- 
dom, and intereſt with thoſe in whom a ſufficient power is 


| lodged, to effect fo good a work, ſome ſpeedy remedy might 


be found, and a ſtop put to fo growing an evil. 

The fame day alſo, they, by another paper, laid before 
their lordſhips the inconveniences to which they were liable, 
for want of a more effectual method for recovering rates 
made for the repair of churches and chapels. They defired 
it might be confidered, how far it was proper for the two 
houſes of convocation to join in preparing ſuch a bill to be 
oftered in parliament, as might inforce the raifing ſuch rates 
in the moſt effectual manner, conſiſtent with the ancient 
liberties of Holy-Church, and the Eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion. 

In February 1703-4, the lower-houſe ſent up a repre- 
ſentation to the biſhops, intimating, that having, 78 meſ- 
ſage brought by their prolocutor from his grace, been en- 
couraged to hope, that againſt their meeting on February 4, 
ſufficient power might have been procured for the joint diſ- 
patch of ſynodical buſineſs, they had employed ſeveral mem- 
bers in preparing heads of matters fit to be offered to their 
lordſhips conſideration. In this repreſentation they men- 
tioned ſome abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in the 
confiſtorial courts : But took no care to inſiſt upon thoſe 
greater abuſes of pluralities, non-refidence, neglect of _ 

. q * «” an 
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and the irregularities of the lives of the clergy, which were Anne. 


too viſible (b). 


(b) As this repreſentation 
will be mentioned again in the 
next convocation, it may be 

roper to inſert the ſubſtance of 
it. The lower-houſe repreſented 
that a general negle& of divers 
canons and conſtitutions, now 
in force, tends to introduce ſuch 
cuſtoms, as may in time, be in- 
terpreted to amount to a preſ- 
cription : And complained, that 
matter of great offence had been 
adminiſtered to pious Chriitians, 
and many evil conſequences 
might ariſe from the practice 
of ſuch miniſters, as read not 
the. common prayer diſtinctly, 
reverently, and intirely (as by 
the rubric, and by the fourteenth 
canon they are obliged to do) 
without either diminiining in re- 
gard of preaching, or in any 
other reſpect, or adding any 
thing in the matter and form 
thereof. 

They alſo Ne Is That 
the unjuſtifiable ute of the form 
of public baptiſm, in private 
houſes, had leſſened the reve- 
rence due to that office; and 
had occaſioned thoſe undue prac- 
tices of mutilating the public 
form, and baptizing without the 
ſign of the croſs, or godfathers 
and godmothers: That church- 
wardens were remiſs in not 
making due proviſion for the 
adminiſtration of the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper : That de- 
cency ard order were nat duly 
obſerved in ſeveral churches, 
and that ſeveral were irreverent 
and diſorderly, covering their 
heads in time of divine ſervice, 
c. That due care was not 


hen 


taken about holy orders; and 
here the things particularly com- 
plained of, were, the little cau- 
tion uſed by ſome in granting, 
and by others in allowing of let- 
ters teſtimonial ; the not inſiſt- 
ing on true, certain, and ſuf. 
cient titles; the want of a ſtrict 
and diligent examination of ſuch 
as offered themſelves to be or- 
dained ; and an unneceſta y or- 
dination of perſons without de- 
grees or education, &c. That 
trequent abuſes happened by 
clandeſtine marriages, &c. 'That 
excommunicated perſons were 
not denounced as the fixty-fifth 
canon preſcribed; for want of 
which, the awe of excommu- 
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nication had been diminiſhed: 


That there were great abuſes 
about commutations of penance: 
That perſons were ſuffered to 
inſtruct youth without due li- 
cences; and ignorant and diſ- 
affected perſons encouraged to 


.cre& ſeminaries, to the preju- 


dice of the two univerſities, and 


in which prizciples are inſtilled 


into youth, as tend to perpetuate 
ſchiſm, and ſubvert the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution : That per- 
ſons were admitted to be chan- 
cellors or officials, and exerciſe 
ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, with- 
out taking any degree in any 
univerſity : That the preſent- 
ments of church-wardens were 
commonly defective, and yet 
they went uppuniſhed : That 
the practice of regiſters was cor- 
rupt: That the leal of juriſdic- 
tion has been kept by other per- 
ſons beſides the judges them- 
ſelves, and their lawful ſubſti- 
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1 When the houſe of commons thanked the queen for the 
grant of the firſt-fruits and tenths for the augmentation of 


—— {mall livings, the convocation preſented the like addreſs, and 


the lower-houſe ſent their prolocutor with ſome of their mem- 
bers, to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, b 
him to return their thanks to that honourable houſe, for their 
eſpouſing the intereſt. of the clergy, and promiſing to purſue 
ſuch methods, as might beſt conduce to the ſupport, honour, 
intereſt, and ſecurity of the Church of England, as now by 
law eſtabliſhed : And theſe. thanks of theirs, as the ſpeaker 
aſſured them by a letter in return, were received with the 
reſpect and affection juſtly due to that reverend and learned 
body of the clergy. 

| "On March. 10, 1703-4, the lower houſe ſent up a paper 
to the upper, aſſerting their right to be ſummoned, as often 
as a new parhament was called, and that according to the 
tenor of the clauſe Premunientes, as well as by virtue of the 
royal writ, and archiepiſcopal mandate : And complaining, 
that this had been omitted in many diocefes ; and that even 
the royal writ itſelf, and his grace's mandate purſuant to it, 
had not been executed at all this convocation, in the dioceſe 
of Bangor. They alſo aſſerted their right to have a prolo- 
cutor choſen and admitted, at firſt, and as often as that of- 
fce ſhould be vacant by death or promotion; and to aſſume 
an actuary, and have a convenient place for debates ; and 
to diſpoſe of the intermediate time, as they thought 


good (e). The 


© State of the Church and Cler- 


tutes; That inconveniences 


have ariſen for want of regiſter- 
ing teſtaments: That exceſſive 
fees were exacted for collations 
and inſtitutions: That fees were 
unneceſſarily demanded at viſi- 
tations, &c. That groſs errors 
were committed in ſeveral late 
editions of the Bible and Litur- 

: ay that the ſtage was 
guilty t immorality and 
Poe 8. The — of 
this repreſentation were twenty- 
one in number, 

(e) Several treatiſes were pub- 
liſned upon this controverſy, 
the chief of which was, * The 


* gy of England in their coun- 
* cil, ſynods,' &c. by Dr. Wake. 
In the preface, he laments his 
being obliged to engage in ſuch 
a controverſy ; paſſes a cenſure 
on his own former work, and 
freely complains of Dr. A. for 
his wrathſa) and uncharitable 
ſpirit; his obſcurity, and his 
confidence ; and ſays, that there 
was ſcarce a leaf in his book 
that would bear a rigorous ſcru- 


tiny, and but few that would 
ſtand the moſt favourable exa- 
minations. In his firſt chapter, 
he conſidets the ſeveral kinds 4 
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The archbiſhop, in a ſhort ſpeech, told the inferior clergy, Anne. 
that orders were given for making out copies of their repre- 1703-4. 
ſentation, both for the preſent and abſent biſhops, and that — 
a proper uſe ſhould be made of it, eſpecially at viſitations. March 17. 
Wpen the lower-houſe was with the archbiſhop, on April 
the 3d, the day the parliament was prorogued, he ſpoke 
more largely to them of their repreſentation, as he had pro- 
miſed them. He owned to them their right to complain of 
real abuſes and grievances in the Church, but obſerved, that 
ſome of their complaints did not come properly under the 

ower of the canons, or the authority purely eccleſtaſtical : 
And that thoſe of them, that were properly eccleſiaſtical, | 
were laid down as particulars preparative to a royal licence : | 
And that the abuſes complained of had not commenced with- 
in a few years laſt paſt, or been paſſed over every where with 
ſupineneſs and diſregard: And that many of the abuſes they 
referred to, were mentioned in king William's injunctions, 
and his own circular letter in purſuance of them, Anno 1695. 
He told them withal, that, ſince the time of our public de- 


aſſemblies of the clergy of Eng- 
land, in a parhamentary con- 
vention, a provincial convoca- 
tion, in dioceſan iynods, and 
provincial councils, In the ſe- 
cond, he ſets himſelf by argu- 
ments to prove the real diffe- 
rence both in law and fact, be- 
tween a parliamentary conven- 
tion of che clergy, tummoned 
by the premunitory clauſe, and 
provincial convocations, ſum- 
moned by the king's writs to 
the two archbiſhops. He ſhews 
they have different rights, pow- 


ers and privileges as ſuch. In 


the third he ſhews, that the bi- 
ſhops and clergy have a right to 
be aſſembled in convocation, at 
any, and all times, whenever 
the affairs of the Church require 
their conſultation, or any bene- 
fit may thence accrue to religion: 
But have no obligation to at- 
tend upon the parliament, much 
lels be forced to continue their 
atrendance during every ſeſſion, 
When they have either nothing 


to do, or nothing to countervail 
the trouble and charge of ſuch 
an attendance. . In the fourth, 
he ſhevs, that the convocation 
has not, as a provincial council, 
any right to meet once a year, 
by virtue of the ancient canons. 
In the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and 
eighth chapters, he proves, that 
neither in the time of Edward I, 
nor of any of the ſucceeding 
reigns to the time of Henry VIII. 
did the two convocations attend 
upon the parliaments, nor was 
it accounted their duty or pri- 
vilege ſo to do. In chapter the 
ninth, he ſhews that no right can 
in this caſe be proved from cuſ- 
tom. In the tenth, he conſiders 
the right of the convocation to 
treat of canons and conſtitutions, 
without the aſſent or licence of 
the prince. And at the end 
there is a large appendix, of in- 
ſtruments and records, very few 


of which were ever publiſhed 
before. 


Uverance 
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liverance from the open attempts of Popery, there have never 
been more frequent and careful viſitations of biſhops in per- 
ſon, never more ptecautions and ſtrict examinations before 
giving orders in moſt dioceſes, never more ſolemn and or- 
erly confirmations, even in very many places, where a bi- 
ſhop had not been ſeen ſince the reformation. He alſo ſaid, 
they had promoted the good defign of ſetting up ſchools of 
inſtruction for the poor, been concerned for the propagating 
the Gofpel in foreign parts, in preſſing the frequent catechi- 
zing of youth, and helping forward the converſion of Dit- 
fenters of all ſorts, by found arguments and gentle methods, 
and exerting themſelves in behalf of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
which is neceffary to the preſerving the queen, and the faith 
of which fhe is defender. And yet he owned, there was 
reaſon for all poſſible care and diligence in rectifying abuſes ; 
and that the biſhops needed their aſſiſtance. With this 
ſpeech ended the ſeſſion of the convocation, at the ſame time 
with that of the parliament. _ 

It is here obſerved , that the univerſities, eſpecially Ox- 
ford, had been very unhappily ſucceſsful in propagating anti- 
revolutional principles in thoſe, who were ſent to be bred a- 
mong them; ſo that few eſcaped the taint of it, and the ge- 
nerality of the clergy were not only wrong-principled but ill- 
tempered. They exclaimed againſt all moderation as en- 
dangering the Church, though it was viſible, that the Church 
was in no ſort of danger, either from the number or intereſt 
of the Proteſtant Diftenters, who, by reaſon of the tolera- 
tion, were now ſo quieted, that nothing could keep up any 
heat in thoſe matters, but the bad humour which thę clergy 
were poſleſſed with, and which they infuſed into all thoſe, 
with whom they had any credit. At the fame time, the 
great and viſible danger of Popery, which, upon a miſcar- 
rage in the war, would have broke in like an irreſiſtible de- 
luge, was neither perceived nor apprehended. 

Whilſt the parliament was fitting, the States-general ha- 
ving repreſented to the queen, of how great advantage the 
duke of Marlborough's coming to the Hague would be to the 
confederacy, by concerting there with them the meaſures 
proper to be taken at that juncture, and having deſired her 
majeſty to give his grace leave to paſs the ſea for a few days, 
the duke went over in January to the Hague, where he re- 
ceived the compliments of all the public miniſters, the ge- 
neral officers, and other perſons of quality. He had ſeveral 
conferences with the deputies of the States-general, in which 


there was a ſcheme formed for the operations of the next 
| cam- 


„ 
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campaign. It was reſolved, that, inſtead of a fruitleſs cam- Anne. 
paign in the Netherlands, they would have only a ſmall 1703-4. 
army there to lie on the defenſive, which was to be com- 
manded by monſieur Auverquerque ; but that, fince the 
Rhine was open by the taking of Bonne all up to the Mo- 
elle, their main army, which was to be commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, ſhould act there. More was not un- | 
derſtood to be deſigned, except by thoſe few, who were let 

into the ſecret. Upon this, all the preparations for the cam- 

paign were ordered to be carried up the Rhine, that all things 

might be in a readineſs, when he ſhould come over to take 

the field. The true ſecret was in few hands, and the French 

had no intimation of it, and conſequently had no apprehen- 

ſions about it. Theſe matters being ſettled, the duke left the Feb. 14. 
Hague and returned to London. 

| The carl of Nottingham was animated by the party to Changes in 
preſs the queen to diſmiſs the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- the mini- 
ſhire from the cabinet-council, or at leaſt, that they might 6... 

be called thither no more. He moved it often, but, finding The earl of 
no inclination in the queen to comply with his motion, he Nottingham 
carried the ſeals to her, and told her, that he could not ſerve __ 

any longer in councils, to which thoſe lords were admitted, 

The queen deſired him to conſider better of it, but he retur- The earl of 
ned next day fixcd in his firſt reſolution, to which he adhered —.— 0 
the more ſteadily, becauſe the queen had ſent to the carl of $0. 
Jerſey for the lord-chamberlain's ſtaff, and to Sir Edward diimiſied, 
Seymour for the comptroller's. The earl of Jerſey was a 

weak man, but crafty and well practiſed in the arts of a 

court. His lady was a Papiſt, and it was believed, that, 

while he was ambaſſador in France, he was ſecretly recon- 

ciled to the court of St. Germain's, for after that he ſeemed - 

to be in their intereſts. It was one of the reproaches of kin 

William's reign, that this earl had ſo much credit with him; 

and the king was ſo ſenſible of it, that, if he had lived a little 

longer, he would have diſmiiied him. He was conſidered as 

the perſon, who was now in the cloſeſt correſpondence with 

the court of France; and, though he was in himſelf a ve 
inconſiderable man, yet he was applied to by all thoſe, who | 
wiſhed well to the court of St. Germain's. His ſtaff of lord- The earl of 
chamberlain was given to the earl of Kent, who was the firſt 32322 
earl of England, and had a great eſtate. Mr. Manſel, the berlain. 

heir of a very conſiderable family in Wales, was made comp- Mandel 
troller of the houſhold ; and, after 2 month's delay, Mr. N 
Harley, the ſpeaker, was declared ſecretary of ſtate, and 4 
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Anne. Mr. Henry St. John was appointed ſecretary at war in the 


room of Blaithwayte. (d). 


(d) The late differences be- 
tween the lords and commons 
had raifed ſo great a ferment in 
the nation, that the parliament 
had not long been prorogued, 
before a paper was printed and 
diſperſed, intitled, * Legion's 
* humble addreſs to the lords,” 
wherein the proceedings of the 
commons, with relation to the 
Ayleſbury buſineſs, and the exa- 
mination of the Scots plot, were 
reflected on with great freedom. 
The firſt were taxed * as arbi- 
* trary and illegal, contrary to 
the liberties of Engliſhmen, 
* deſtructive of the rights of 


election, and an invaſion of 


i the nation's judicature.* And, 


ſettlement, 


as to the other, it Was ſuggeſted, 


That the complimenting her 


majeſty with the title of * a 
* queen ſitting on the throne of 
© her anceſtors by right of ſuc- 
* ceſlion' from her father, when, 
at the ſame time, they knew her 
right depended upon the vali- 
dity of Parliament - limitation, 
and was built on the foot of the 
late Revolution, and the act of 
was a barbarous 
treachery to the whole nation, 
an inſolent afront to her ma- 
jeſty, an inſinuation of the title 
of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and a villainous attempt to de- 


ſtroy the preſent ſettlement of 


the ſucceſſion, and was conſe- 


Juently high treaſon by their 


own act of parliament : And 
that to addreſs her majeſty to 
extend her prerogative, and 
thereby to embroil her with the 
privilege of the peers, was the 
moſt aggravated piece of trea- 
chery, that ever houſe of com- 
mons was or could be guilty of; 
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the ſame being an affront to her 
majeſty, a malicious deſign on 
her perſon, by perſuading her 
to enter on that very thing, the 
exorbitant practiſe whereof was 
the ruin of her father and grand- 
father; an unprecedented at- 
tempt upon the liber ies of the 
people, and a meddling with 
what they have no power or 
right td touch, Their lordſhips 
were likewiſe appland:d for 
their zeal, courage, and fide- 
lity, in vindicating their own 
undoubted righ's invaded by the 
houſe of conimons, in, their di- 
ligent care for the ſafety of her 
majeſty's perſon, in ſearching 
after the deeply-laid contri- 
vances of her enemies in the late 
= and in their aſſerting the 
iberties and rights of the peo- 
ple of England againſt the in- 
vaſion and uſurpation of the 
houſe of commons. And, as 
the lords were looked upon as 
the ſanctuary and ſafety of this 
nation, ſo, in the name of the 
injured freeholders and com- 
mons of England, their lord- 
ſhips were aſſured, that they 
would firmly adhere to, and 
faithfully defend their lordſhip; 
in the further purſuit of theſe 
juſt and plorious ends.” Tho' 
there was a great deal of truth 
in this paper, yet, being repre- 
ſented by the Glouceſterſhire 
juſtices, at the inſtigation of 
Mr. Howe, to the queen as of 
dangerous conſequence, a pro- 
clamatian was publiſhed, pro- 


mifſing a reward of one hundred 


pounds for the diſcovery of the 
author, and fifty pounds for ap- 
prehending the printer, which 
had no effect. 
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